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HONORABLE J. G. DRAKE, M.L.C., 


Born in London, 1850. Landed in Queensland 1874, where he settled down to press work and wa 
for six years a reporter of the Queensland Hansard. Whilst acting as a member of the Hansa! 
staff he studied law and was admitted to the Queensland Bar in June, 1882. At the general electio® 
in 1888, Mr. Drake was elected as the member for Enoggera, which constituency he represented un! 
he was appointed to the Legislative Council in 1899, and to the position of Postmaster General a? - 


Secretary for Public Instruction. Mr. Drake holds a commission as Major in the Queensland (Land) 
Defence Force. 
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(urselyes. 


THE Queensland Agricultural Journal, with this number, enters on the last 
half of its fourth year of issue, and we have every reason to believe that its 
utilitarian character has been maintained throughout, and that agriculturists and 
others engaged in rural pursuits have derived much benefit and assistance from 
the various articles written by experts in the different branches of industry to 
which the pages of the Journal are devoted. It has occasionally been suggested 
to us that we should deal also with the great questions of the day, such as the 
war in South Africa, the railway policy of the Government, federation, &e. 
We have most carefully avoided any but the barest reference to these subjects, 
‘and then only when such reference was necessary in the interests of the farming, 
planting, and pastoral industries. As we stated in our first introductory article, 
the objects the Department of Agriculture chiefly desires to promote are— 
The education of both young and old in the technical knowledge of agriculture ; 
the formation of associations or bodies of farmers, both for the attainment of 
objects of material importance to their welfare and the providing of adequate 
means of giving expression to the general sense of that important section of 
the community. 


The Department recognises that its first duty is to take the initiative in 
agricultural education, and this duty has been systematically performed. 
Ample provision has been made for the education of the young in that direction 
by the establishment of an. Agricultural College in the South, the first institution 
of its kind in the colony, but only, it is hoped, the precursor of future colleges 
in other portions of the colony, as soon as population and the general prosperity 
of the people warrant their establishment. But the agricultural education of the 
young is not the only object aimed at by the Department in the matter of 
education. There are many settled on the land who have never gone through a 
course of agricultural training, who have started on their own account as 
amateur farmers—amateurs in this sense only that they have settled on the land 
owing to a preconceived inclination to a farming life, but earnest workers as 
men whose living depends upon the produce of the soil. Provision, therefore, 
had to be made for imparting instruction to them. Farmers, it has been said, 
are very conservative—they stick to old fashions and theories ; but this scarcely 
applies to the Australian farmer, however just a reproach it may be to those 
who have spent a long life in one single farming district of the old country, 
neyer perhaps going further from their ancestral acres than the nearest market 
town. Australian farmers are progressive and receptive, and in no way has 
this been more conclusively shown than in the foundation. of the 12Lagricultural, 
horticultural, and pastoral societies which have been formed in every farming, 
planting, and pastoral centre throighont the colony—all with a fair 
number of members, many with a very numerous membership. These 
people recognise the fact that there is no man living, be he young or 
old, who has not something to learn, and that this holds especially in the case 
of farmers. Science, in the shape of chemistry, has come to their aid, and has 
opened up hitherto undreamed-of possibilities in raising the yield of produce, 
in reducing the cost of production, and in developing new methods of treating 
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the increased crops. Time was, not so long since, that the sugar planters — 


thought they had the most up-to-date methods of cane-planting and of sugar 
manufacture ; but, whilst they have been working in this belief, Science has 
been working in their interests, and the necessity for a new education forces 
itself upon them. Itis the same with all classes of the rural world—wheat- 


growers, fruitgrowers, tobacco-growers, vignerons, &c. In all their several | 


occupations, owing to the triumphs of scientific research, a wide field is opened 
for the work of specialists in each branch. Nor has the Department had reason 
to be disappointed at the results of the appointment of their specialists. The 
farmers, at first doubtful, rapidly became converts to the new methods indicated, 
with the result that the demand for their services almost exceeds the ability of the 
Department to concede. Then there is another class of men who specially benefit 
by the instruction thus afforded. These are newly arrived farmers from Great 


Britain and other countries and colonies. Many of them have been expert — 


farmers in their former homes, but, totally unacquainted with our various 
climates, soils, rainfall, and other conditions, with no local experience, they are 
liable to fall into many mistakes which, under the guidance of competent men, 
they are able to avoid. 


Thus the Department extends its aid to young and old in whatever district 


of this large State they may be found in settled communities. 


To compass this end the more effectually, State farms have been established 
in suitable localities, in each of which the climatic conditions are totally dis- 
tinct. Thus there are State establishments in tropical Cairns, in semi-tropical 


Mackay and near Rockhampton, in the temperate Wide Bay district, and on | 
the cool tablelands of the Downs, both near Toowoomba and Warwick. There — 
is an experimental orchard on the shores of Moreton Bay, and a State tobacco — 


farm in Texas, a district always noted as being the ideal tobacco country of the 


State. The object of establishing these farms and colleges was the instruction — 
of all agriculturists, young and old, in the particular culture adapted to different — 


climates, and that object has been attained in a most gratifying manner, as is 


evidenced by the numerous visits paid by farmers, both singly and in companies, \ 


to each of the State establishments, where they obtain new ideas, study new 


methods of cultivation, preparation and storage of crops, and carry away with — 


them a fund of information which not only benefits themselves, but their 
immediate neighbours. Such are some of the objects of the Department of 


Agriculture, and for such purposes of instruction was the Agricultural Journal i 


established. 


It was never intended that the Journal should infringe in any way the j 
rights or privileges of any of the public daily or weekly journals. Their — 


function is to furnish the news of the-day, and, in the case of rural publications, 


to do their share in affording information and instruction to their subscribers. — 
The function of this Journal is purely and simply to advise and instruct farmers 


through the pens of the specialists who fill its pages with information, advice, 
and instruction. This has been the course hitherto pursued, and which will be 
steadily kept in view in the future. 


a 
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Acriculture. 


FIELD AND GARDEN REMINDER FOR JANUARY. 


By HENRY A, TARDENT 
Manager, Biggenden Experiment Farm. 


In the dry interior, January is usually the hottest month in the year, and 
“the most trying to both animal and plant life. The grape vine, the cow pea, 
-some of the sorghums, such as the White and the Red Kafir corns, can alone 
stand such hot, dry weather, and that only when planted in a deeply ploughed 
and well-tilled soil. 

Those who, in accordance with last month’s directions, have ploughed 

their stubble lands and sown them with cow peas will now see the crop growing 
slowly but steadily until the rainy season sets in, when they will make a rapid 
growth and give an abundance of feed for the farm animals, and a very fair 
monetary return for the beans. When the plants are from 3 to 6 inches high 
the field should be gone over with light harrows. Provided the harrows are 
‘kept clean from accumulating rubbish, no plant will-be injured or destroyed, 
-and the harrowing will do a wonderful good to the crop. Later on, use the 
Planet Junr. or any suitable scarifier, after which the crop will take care of 
itself and cover the whole field. 

On the coast, January is often a wet month, especially towards the end. 

‘Not much, of course, can be done in the field except to keep the weeds down and 
the surface soil loose and friable whenever the weather and the state of the. 
land will permit. In some cases, new land, especially if heavy, can also be 
broken up. If the work has not yet been done, plough all stubble land. ‘The 
longer this is done before sowing, the better. No hard-and-fast rule can be 
given for the depth to plough, as soils and circumstances vary so much. 
Usually, excellent results are obtained from a deep ploughing given now, 

‘followed in two or three months by a shallow ploughing given just before 
sowing. This gives a well-pulverised seed-bed, and the firm bottom so suitable 

‘to wheat and other cereals. Everywhere steps should be taken to prevent 
damages from the now approaching heavy rains and possible floods. On hilly 

fields, drills should be drawn across the ‘declivity, and never downhill. See 
that proper surface drains carry off the surplus water. A simple plough furrow, 
drawn in time and in the proper place, will often save tons and tons of the best 
soils from being washed away and lost for ever. 

Where there is danger of erosion along river banks and creeks, it is a good 
plan to plant some quick-growing trees with an abundant system of roots, 
such as the weeping willow, for instance. I am not aware that the osier, the 
tree so largely grown in the old country for wicker-work, has been grown here. 

_It may, perhaps, be well worth a trial, and its place would be along the banks of 
creeks and rivers, where it should thrive best, and act also efficiently as a 
preventive of erosion, Both species grow well from cuttings or truncheons— 
simple sticks 2 or 3 feet long, planted direct into the soil, will grow and develop 
into trees if the weather is anything like favourable. ‘The weeping willow is a 
very ornamental tree, and does well to line the landscape at the end of the 

- cultivation. 

On scrub farms every opportunity should now be utilised to get out the 
dead and half-rotten stumps which prevent the use of the plough and other 
cultivating implements. This can be done with horses, bullocks, and also-by 
means of levers and other machines invented for the purpose by human 
ingenuity, When the soil has been softened by abundant rains these old 

- stumps come out easily and with comparatively little expense. 


* weather there will 
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Rainy days should not be wasted. There is always plenty to do about 
the barn and house. A shilling’s worth of oil and 6d. worth of elbow grease 
used on the harness and saddlery will save many pounds which otherwise will 
have to go to the saddler. See also that all implements are in good order, 
tighten the bolts in the wooden parts, put new fentilee and new pieces into: 
implements where required. Sharpen well the edged tools and saws, and have: 
them put up in a handy place where they can be found when required. 

When the weather is favourable, sowing can yet be made in warm places 
of quick-growing varieties of maize, pumpkins, squashes, marrows, water and 
rock melons, cucumbers, beets, and beet roots, cow pea for fodder and 
manurial purposes, 

In beds protected from the heat of the midday sun, sowings can now be- 
made of early cabbages. Succession, Cannon Ball, Schweinfurt, and especially. 
Improved St. John, are good sorts to grow at this season. Of cauliflowers, the: 
Large Asiatic is the surest cropper. 

Never forget to spread on the bed a thin layer of fresh horse manure.. 
Not only will it help the growth of the plants, but it also emits a strong 
ammoniacal smell, which keeps off the flies and other insect pests. 

Tomatoes can yet be sown, but the best plan, at this time of the year, is to: 
multiply from cuttings taken from the best sorts you have in your garden.. 
Make the cuttings about 1 foot long, if possible; strip off all side branches. 
and leaves, leaving only those of the upper end; plant in a slightly slanting 
fashion, leaving only 1 or 2 inches out of ground. Water copiously, and, if 
dry, protect from the heat of the sun for a few days with some paper, bark, or 


pieces of board. They will soon develop roots and start growing. They will — 


give a quicker return and larger fruits than those grown from seed, but 
perhaps not so many fruits. 


Above all, ach the land clean and well pulverised, and in spite of the dry: 


e yet some sort of crop. 


LINSEED AND FLAX, 
When it has been satisfactorily shown that any product can be grown to: 


perfection in this:colony, the next step is to see whether it can be grown to a . 


Prone Sugar-cane, cotton, coffee, rice, and several other introduced plants have: 
ong since passed the experimental stage, and can all be grown profitably, 


depending, of course, on the inevitable vicissitudes of the home and foreign — 


markets, 


Tt has been conclusively shown that flax will thrive in Queensland, and! : 


produce seed and fibre equal to any European product. Mr. F. M. Bailey, 
Government Botanist, states that the Darling Downs are eminently adapted — 


to the growth of flax, both for seed and fibre. In New Zealand, flax finds an — 
ideal home. This does not refer to the native New Zealand flax, but to the 
introduced plant from which the linseed is derived. 


In Ireland, the finest flax is produced, from which the most delicate linen — 


is woven. But in Ireland there are linen factories. Here we have not yet 
even the flax itself, but we can produce the seed and good fibre, which latter 


can be used for a variety of purposes. Flax has been grown as an experiment ~ 


crop of linseed as well as a crop of fibre. In Europe only one crop is produced — 


either seed or fibre. 


On this subject we take the gist of an article on “Linseed and Flax” from 
the Australian Pastoralists’ Review, and we recommend a careful perusal of it t 
farmers who haye become habituated to sticking to two or three crops, a0® 
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at Oxley, Pimpama, and at other places on the coast, and has attained a height — 
of 4 feet, which is que sufficient for the home trade. One great advantage — 


which the colonial flax-grower has over the British is that he can produce & 
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persistently ignoring the possibilities presented by other crops equally, if not 
more remunerative, advising them at the same time to go in and do likewise :— 

Splendid flax fibre for cordage purposes can be produced from a erop which 
has been allowed to mature its seed, a thing which is never permitted in the old ° 
country. During a very practical lecture delivered by Mr. Joseph Knight, 
Government Agricultural Expert, at Warrnambool, recently, he showed a large 
number of samples of flax fibre and linseed, nearly all produced in Victoria. 
Amongst these was a sample of Irish flax sent out by Mr. Sinclair, the depart- 
ment’s representative in London. This was placed alongside a sample grown 
at Calignee, in Gippsland. The two samples were considered to be of equal 
quality. The English price of the fibre which the Irish sample represented was 
£52 per ton, whilst the Victorian fibre was purchased for manufacturing pur- 
poses in Melbourne at £42 per ton, and would probably be worth the higher 
figure in England. ‘The seed from the crop which produced the Victorian 
sample had been allowed to mature and was harvested, thus adding to the 
return to the farmer without rendering the quality of the fibre any worse than 
that of the best Irish fibre grown for similar purposes. This Victorian sample 
had been dew-retted, another departure from the Irish system, and a method of 
treatment which has proved successful out here. By this plan the flax straw, 
instead of being placed in specially prepared pits, filled with water, to steep, as 
in Ireland, is simply laid out in rows in a grassy plot. The rain and dew 
falling on it ret it thoroughly in from four to five weeks, once turning it over 
during that period being all the extra handling required. Another method 
which has been adopted here with success, and which would be looked upon as 
a most extraordinary proceeding by the Irish Preece is the cutting of the 
crop with the reaper and binder. In Ireland all the flax is pulled up by the 
roots by hand and tied in sheaves. The cost of this is, of course, considerable. 
As the fibre does not commence to enclose the plant until from 2 tu 3 inches 
up from the ground, the present-day reaper and binder can cut the crop so as 
to leave at the most an inconsiderable amount of fibre behind. Both methods 
of harvesting have been tried here, and, as the cutting can be done successfully 
at such a great reduction in the cost as compared to that of pulling, it has 
superseded the other method. 

_ Some of the early attempts at flax-growing in Victoria have resulted badly 
owing to the growers not attempting to treat the fibre. They grew it simply 
for the seed and the Government bonus of £2 per acre, and burned or other- 
wise disposed of the straw. Those who have taken the industry up in earnest 
and have treated the crop so as to get all the return possible from it have 
found it pays handsomely. 

The experience of Messrs. Woolfe Bros., of I'raralgon, who have grown 
flax for some years, may be cited as an instance. Messrs. Woolfe Bros. have 
at present a crop of 70 acres growing near Traralgon. From figures supplied 


by thems based on their actual experience of results, the following estimate is 
made :— 


Cost or PRopUCTION PER AcRE. 


Gross RETURN. 
£8. d. 28. de 
14 bushels seed, at 4s, 6d. Peri +. 0 6 9| 6 cwt. fibre, at £2 . 12 0 0 
oughing, harrowing, sowing +. 013 31] 1cwt. tow, at 10s. 2 . 010 0 
Weeding, 3s. ; pulling, 253. ; carting 12 bushels seed, at 43. 5d. 214 0 
and stacking, 4s, ; tiiestivie’ 15s. ; 
spreading for retting, 15s.; turning, : 
2s.; gathering and stacking, 12s. ... 316 0 
Breaking and scutching, at 2s. for 
stone of fibre (6 cwt. fore peracre) 416 0 
£912 0 £15 4 0 


_ The rent of land and freight to market on the produce are not here taken 
into account. A net return is shown of £5 12s. per acre, and, as this estimate 
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provides for harvesting the crop by pulling, a still better result would be shown: 


with the new system of cutting with reaper and binder. The Government 


bonus of £2 per acre for a erop of flax grown, the seed from which is ulti- 
mately converted into oil or the flax made into fibre, also that of £5 per ton on 
flax fbre manufactured, would add to the return respectively £2 and £1 10s., 
or a total Government bonus of £3 10s. per acre, thus giving a total net return 
of £9 2s. per acre. Messrs. Woolfe Bros. have such faith in the industry that. 
they be intimated their intention of putting in 200 acres of flax next season.. 


FATAL EFFECTS OF YOUNG SORGHUM. 


Mr. C. O’Brien, of Moggill, has experienced very unfortunate results owing: 
to his cows haying grazed for an hour in a field of young sorghum. ‘The original 
crop had been cut, and the stools had apparently died off during the dry weather. 
The cows grazed in the field for a long time on the weeds and grasses. When 
the rain came, in the middle of November—the cows having been removed. from 
the paddock previously—the young sorghum started to grow, and when it was. 
barely 6 inches high, Mr. O’Brien, thinking that the cows would have some good 
picking in the young greenstuff, turned them into the field. The rain came on 
the 17th; the sorghum was eaten by the cattle on the 20th; and by the evening 
twelve had died. Now, the fact that the feed was only a few inches high utterly 
confutes the statements of those who maintain that the poison is contained in 
the joints of the plant, for these young plants had not yet made a joint. The 
deaths are not attributable to hoven, for the cattle were not swollen, neither was. 
there a sufficient growth to enable them to gorge themselves with it. So much 
evidence has been given of deaths being traceable directly to sorghum in all its. 
stages, that the subject becomes one of almost national importance, and is. 
deserving of searching investigation into the cause of the death of so many 
valuable domestic animals. 


COAL ASHES FOR ‘TOMATOES. 


In one of our suburban gardens there is at present growing a tomato bush 
14 feet high, trained to a fence. Other tomato plants are in the garden, but 
they only grew to a height of 5 or 6 feet, although well manured. This 
particular plant was not manured, as it grew in hard ground outside the fence, 
and worked its way to the inside. The grower could explain nothing about it.. 
We find in the ropical Agriculturist, Colombo, the following, taken from. 
“ Johnson’s Gardener’s Dictionary’:— 

Coal ashes are generally conceded to be deficient of manurial constituents— 
at least of ammonia. According to “Johnson’s Gardener’s Dictionary,” 
however, coal ashes contain carbon, silica, alumin, sulphate of lime, iron and 
potash, carbonate of lime, and oxide of iron, and are said to be a good manure 
tor grass, peas, and potatoes. Thus the assimilation of some if not all of these 
constituents is likewise beneficial to the tomato, and probably in a marked 
degree. The relation of a case in point may go far to prove this. It was 
experienced by my brother when resident at Rhode Island, Nee York. Having 
no further use for a brick-built pit used for plunging half-hardy plants in pots in 
during the winter, it occurred to him to add more furnace ashes to the pit, and 
plant tomatoes therein. A shovelful of fresh cow manure was the only 
additional stimulant added, merely placing it beneath each plant, returning the 
ashes to each hole, and then placing a plant on the spot, and when. the plants 
became fully established the hose was freely applied during the summer, 
eran in a heavy crop of fruit of fine size and quality; some of the plants 
extended to 18 feet in length year after year in the selfsame ashes, much to 
the astonishment of the neighbouring gardeners. Moreover, the “spot” or 
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“sleepy ” disease never made its appearance. 1 must state that the long deep 
pit was filled up the depth of 5 feet within 18 inches from the top, thus leaving 
space for wintering bedding stock, and a single tomato plant was allotted to each 
sash space. Whilst, of course, the ashes were not required for the tomatoes 
during the summer and autumn seasons, long laths were laid over the pit 
to train the plants on. The cow manure, of course, afforded a stimulant for 
the young plants. I have seen the advantage of coal ashes for tomatoes 
antieietl in the Journal of Horticulture by, 1 think, Mr. Iggulden, and the 
testimony I give may tend to increase their use. 

Were another case in point needed to prove the efficacy of coal ashes, I 
may instance that by an amateur grower of Zonal Pelargoniums, and whose 
success was remarkable with plants grown in 4-inch pots. The plants were 
grown in pure turfy loam, with perhaps a little leaf mould added; but nothing 
in the shape of manure was given afterwards, simply pure water. The roots, 
however, in due course penetrated through the bottom of the pots, and then 
completely permeated the layer of coal ashes spread over the staging up which 


the plants were arranged.—W. G., Journal of Horticulture and Cottage 
Gardener, September 6. 


On reading the above, we examined the spot where the tomato in question 
was growing, and found that the soil consisted of old bricks, broken asphalt, 
and lumps of coal ash and charcoal. The fruit on this pares plant is of 
good size, clean, with no sign of disease, whilst much of the fruit on the others 
was badly affected, and most of the plants died off. Another case came under 
our notice at the old Mount Hogan diggings, in Northern Queensland. The 
place had been abandoned at the time, and in looking over the machine site 
we found some immense tomatoes quite ripe growing on plants which had 
sprung from the ash heap from the engine. ‘Tomato-growers might experiment, 
and make the results public for the benefit of others. 


PLANTING POTATOES. 


_ The Americans, always alive to the necessity for economy and efficienc 
in agricultural operations, no longer plant and cultivate potatoes by hand. 
The whole of the work of cutting the tubers, planting, cultivating, and harvest- 
ing the crop is done entirely by machinery and horses. 


GROUND BONES. 


A Dutch writer discusses ground bone as compared with super- 
phosphate and Thomas’ phosphate as sources of phosphoric acid. Notwith- 
standing the claims of investigators that ground bone is inferior to other 
sources of phosphoric acid for fertilisers, the former remains popular with 
farmers, especially in England. The author thought it desirable that field 
experiments extending over more than one year should be undertaken in order 
to determine the effect of the bonemeal during the second year. For such an 
experiment a piece of sandy loam was selected, and divided into ten parts, each 
50 square metres in size. The entire field was fertilised with 250 ke. of 
sulphate of ammonia (20 per cent 0) per hectare, in order to ensure the 
presence of an abundance of nitrogen and potash. In the spring of 1898 the 
whole field received nitrate of soda at the rate of 800 kg. per hectare. Two of 
the plats received no phosphate, while to the others were applied superphos- 
phate, Thomas’ slag, bonemeal with the fat removed, and bonemeal with the 
gelatin removed. In each case enough of the phosphatic fertiliser was used to 
make 100 kg. of phosphoric acid per hectare. Rye was planted on all the plats 
in November, 1897, and in the spring of 1898 the stand was very satisfactory, 
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The rye was -harvested in August, 1898, and peas planted for the following 
crop. For this crop no fertilisers were used. The increase in grain for the 
plats receiving phosphates over those receiving no phosphates was for the two 
years as follows :— 


Increase in yield due to different phosphates. 
ne Peas. 


g. Kg. 
Superphosphates rie os we 476 i 950 
Thomas’ phosphates... wr an ATW) awe 550 
BonbaGal (fat removed) prs cree ONPS Bb 1,250 
Bonemeal (gelatin removed) ... a GID ay TYE 


Nore.—1 kilogramme=2'20 lb. ; 1 metre=3'2 ft. ; 1 hectare=22 acres ; 1 centimetre=3 in. 


In every case the results showed that on light soils the bonemeal is in the 
long run equal at least to superphosphate and Thomas’ slag.—Planting 
Opinion. 


HOW TO UTILISE FOWL MANURE. 


Not long ago a farmer sold twenty-five sacks of fowl manure at 1s. per 
sack. This same farmer complained that for want of manure he could not raise 
decent vegetables. Will some men ever learn wisdom? See what could have 
been done with those twenty-five sacks of valuable manure. It could have been 
made into 300 bushels of what Country Life calls “home-made guano of 
unequalled excellence.” The following is the method of preparing it:—Spread 
a layer of dry swamp muck (the blacker it is the better) on your barn floor, 
and dump on it the whole of your fowl manure ; beat it into a fine powder with 
the back of your spade; this done, add hardwood ashes and plaster (gypsum), 
so that the compound shall be composed of the following portions :— 


Dried muck, 3 bushels 
Fowl manure, 2 bushels 
Ashes, 1 bushel 
Plaster, 14 bushels. 


Mix thoroughly and spare no labour; for in this matter the elbow-grease 


expended will be well paid for. A little before planting moisten the heap with 
water or, better still, with urine, cover well over with old mats, and let it lie 


till wanted for use. Apply it to beans, corn, or potatoes at the rate of a 


handful to a hill, and mix with the soil before dropping the seed. ‘This will be 
found the best substitute for guano ever invented, and may be depended on for 
bringing great crops of turnips, corn, potatoes, &c. 

We give this as absolutely reliable from practical experience. We found 
the best way to apply the mixture is to place about 2 Ib. of the mixture in a 
hole, watering it well. Then mix it well with loose soil, cover with three or 
four inches of soil, and in this sow the seeds, watering in the evening with a 
solution of the guano, 1 lb. to 4 gallons of water. For vegetable marrows 
there is no manure to equal it. 


LIME AS A MANURE. 
By W. SOUTTER. 


Although in Queensland the application of lime to the soil is not general 
_ a necessity recognised by the average farmer, still many of our heavy blac 
soils would be immensely benefited by an application of this mineral. Lime in 
itself is of very little value as a fertiliser or as a direct agent in supplying plant 
food; still it exercises a beneficial influence upon the land by rantbuite many 
of the latent fixed plant foods available. 
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It is a mistake to apply a large dressing of lime at one time. A little and 
“often is the correct thing. In olden times 100 bushels of slaked lime per acre 
was considered a fair dressing, but subsequent experiments carefully carried 
out, and results noted, prove that 25 bushels per acre is ample when 
frequency of applications is observed. In addition to the quantity applied, 
‘there is one other important feature to be observed—namely, the manner in 
‘which the lime is applied. 

Like every other ingredient, lime requires to be handled with judgment. 
It must be borne in mind that lime sinks into the soil. It is, therefore, unwise 
cand Pacer: to hurry it by ploughing itin; it should be sprinkled over the 
surface, and lightly harrowed in. 

It must also be remembered that lime in its caustic state (quicklime) 
exercises a very powerful influence, both physically and chemically, upon the 
soil, And it should always be applied in this state, and be harrowed in as soon 
after the application as possible. Lime should always be slaked with water in 
aetcrn ee to any other agent, water being the quickest means of breaking it 
down. All other methods are too slow, and admit of too much carbonic acid 
being absorbed, thus changing the lime back into carbonate, which is practically 
‘the form it assumed prior to being burned. ae f 

The best time to apply lime to our soils in this country is in early winter 
before the wheat-sowing season. ¢ 

And let farmers be advised that the application of 25 bushels per acre in 
‘two successive seasons will give much better results than one dressing of 100 
bushels in one lot. Spread thin, harrow in, and good results must follow. The 

rice of stone lime per ton ready for slaking runs between 5s. and 6s., including 
‘bags, f.0.b. in Brisbane. 


ENSILAGE-MAKING. 
By AUBIN DOWLING, Talgai West. 


There is no subject more worthy of the attention of our farmers, and more 
especially of our dairy farmers, than that of conserving, in years of plenty, 
sufficient fodder to tide them over the lean years that are sure to follow. By 
far the best and cheapest way to store it isin the form of silage, as fodder 
cured in this way retains all the valuable constituents that in the process of 
converting it into hay are thrown off into the air, and its digestibility is thus 
impaired. 


Manby Miles, an American writer, in his book on “ Ensilage ” says :-— 


‘When green grass or clover, approaching to maturity, is first cut down, it 


contains a considerable portion of starch, sugar, and gum, still unchanged into 
woody fibre, as it would mostly be were the plant allowed to become fully ripe. 
But, when left to dry in the open air, the circulation proceeds to a certain 
extent, and, under the influence of light, woody fibre continues to be formed 
until it becomes completely dry. 

“The effect of this change will obviously be to render the dry hay less 
digestible on the whole, and consequently less valuable as food than the green 
stuff from which it was produced. “ 

“Again, we know that, by drying, many very digestible and nourishing 
substances become less soluble, and consequently more difficult of digestion ; 
hence a large portion of the really nutritive matter of their food is rejected in 
the droppings of animals which are fed upon them.” 

The inquiry, therefore, which the practical farmer ought to make is by what 
method should he store his crops so as to retain as much as possible of. their 
feeding value. 

WHAT CROPS TO GROW. 

Ensilage has been made from a great deal of what might be called the 
waste products of a farm, such as thistles, rank growths of grass, and herbage. 
But my principal object in writing this paper is to encourage a regular system 
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of ensilage-making amongst our dairy farmers, and it is not likely that this. 
would be achieved when stacks or silos would only be filled at periods when 
large supplies of waste products are at hand. : 

The dairy farmer, therefore, who would be prepared for every emergency, 
must sow a crop specially for the purpose, and there is no other crop equal to: 
maize. It is a crop that can be very easily grown in all parts of Queensland, 
and it yields a large amount of fodder—from 8 to 12 tons to the acre. 

_It has often been conceded that maize for silage purposes should be sown 
broadcast, but my experience is decidedly against such methods of planting. 
It not only requires more seed, but the plants grow spindly and irregular, and. 
don’t mature properly, and the land cannot be kept free from weeds except by 
hand labour, which is too expensive. It also entails a great deal more labour to 
cut and cart to the silo when sown broadcast than when sown in drills. 

The drills should be 4 feet apart, and the plants from 8 to 12 inches apart 
in the rows. 

The land can then be stirred and kept free from weeds with a Planet Jr. 
cultivator. Maize intended for ensilage should be planted much more thickly 
than when intended for seed, as the thicker the stand of the crop the larger 
the proportion of stalks and foliage to seed. 

Last season at Talgai West we planted maize thickly in rows 4 feet apart. 
Then, as soon as it began to tassel; we thinned it out with cane-knives to about 
1 foot between each plant, leaving those plants standing that were likely to 
produce the best ears, and carted away the stalks we had cut out, and made a 
splendid stack of ensilage. We cut down two rows clean out about every 20 
yards. This left a clear track for the drays to go through, and the men went 
in on either side and put the thinned-out stalks on to the drays. A fair crop of 
seed was afterwards taken from the stalks that had been left to mature. 


A STACK OF ENSILAGH WITHOUT PRESSURE. 

There is a very general opinion that the making of good ensilage is too 
costly to come within the reach of the ordinary dairy farmer. 

I will now endeavour to show that good ensilage can be made in a stack 
without any artificial pressure, and that it is no more costly or troublesome to 
make than hay. 

A. sample of ensilage made in this way was exhibited by me at the late 
Toowoomba and Brisbane Shows, and no doubt seen by many who will read 
this article; and this is how ‘we set about it :— 

The foundation was of logs round the outside, and the intervening space 
filled in with broken stones and gravel with a layer of straw over the gravel. 
This would raise the foundation about 1 foot from the surface of the ground, 
and allow all surplus moisture to drain away. “There was no more labour 
involved in this than with an ordinary haystack foundation, the usual array of 
leyers and ropes for increasing the pressure being entirely dispensed with. 

TIn_ building, commence at one end and lay the stalks with the butt end 
outwards, great care being taken to make the stack as square and solid and 
plumb on the outside as possible, by which means the greatest pressure by the 
material itself is produce 
stack had reached a height of about 10 feet, we spelled a day to let it sink. 
When it becomes too high to lift the stuff on to it from the drays, an ordinary 
jib is fixed, worked by a horse, and the stack can be built to any height that the 
Jib will lift the stuff up to. 

_ The stalks, when cut in the field, must be laid in bundles with butts all 
facing the same way. ‘This greatly facilitates loading, and also makes it easier 
and quicker for the stackbuilder. The cut stalks are carted as quickly as 
possible to the stack, which should be in some central position—that is to say; 
as near as possible to where the crops are grown, and also convenient for 


feeding out to the stock, in order to save expense in hauling, as ensilage is very 
heavy stuff to handle. 


and the air is more effectually kept out. Whenthe ~ 
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We made no attempt at any time to gauge the heat of the stack. When 
the latter was finished, we put a load of straw on top, with a couple of wires, 
weighted with stones to keep the straw from blowing off. No artificial pressure 
of any kind was applied. We did not use any covering, except the straw, 
as above, although this might be desirable where there is much rain. 

The result was beautiful ensilage with only about 1 foot of waste on the 
outside, and even this was picked over by the pigs. There are various methods 
of making ensilage, and to those who can afford it there is nothing like a good 
silo building where the stuff is chaffed before being put in, as there is then no 
waste. But buildings are not within the means of small farmers, and to such 
the experiences of one who achieved success by a simple method that did not 
involve more labour and expense than making hay will, I hope, prove 
instructive. 

Only last year thousands of tons of maize that, from the adverse season, 
did not mature into grain, were utterly lost, or the cows and horses were turned 
into it to trample down more than they ate. And the same maize, had it been 


conserved as ensilage, would now be worth ten times its cost to feed to the 
stock in this season of drought. 


THE PRICE OF WHBAT. 


PROSPECTS OF THE OROP. 


From the Warwick Examiner and Times we learn that the directors of the 
Warwick Farmers’ Milling Company fixed the price of wheat at their meeting 
on Saturday last (Ist December). It was decided to pay 2s. 7d. per bushel 
(bags included) for wheat delivered at the mill, with an allowance of 1d. per 
sack for new bags. Gristing operations were resumed at the mill on Saturday. 

Operations are already reported in the Toowoomba wheat market (says the 
Darling Downs Gazette). Of course the market can hardly be said to be yet 
formed, and quotation may be premature. Two shillings and sixpence is roughly 
the price at present, and lots of Downs wheat have been already bought, and no 
doubt further quantities will be bought at this price. 

During last season samples of the famous Manitoba wheat were distributed 
among the farmers by the Dominion Milling Company to afford an opportunity 
of testing it on the Downs. This seed was originally brought from Canada, 
and was acclimatised in New South Wales. The flour from this wheat com- 
mands from £4 per ton more than that from other wheats in the Canadian 
market. It was distributed somewhat late, but excellent results are reported. 
In one case a farmer who secured two bags of seed has threshed sixty bags of 
good grain, a very fine yield. It is to be hoped further good results may be 

eard of, and that the enterprise of the Dominion Mill in securing the seed will 
result in a decidedly increased gain to the wheat-growers on the Dewins 


THE PROBABLE WHEAT YIELD. 


Mr. F. Kates, M.L.A., finds it necessary to double the size of his large 
grain shed at Allora, owing to the heavy yield of this season. Mr. Kates 
calculates that over 1,250,000 bushels willbe the output of the Darling Downs 
this year. Moreover, he says, the quality is good, and the grain sound and dry. 
Mr. Kates says that, in the interests of the great wheat and dairying industries, 
the Government should, without any delay, repurchase Gowrie, Felton, and 


Goomburra, every acre of which will be rapidly selected by a most deserving 
class of people. : 
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The Courier’s Downs correspondent says it is not improbable that the 
total yield on the Downs will be a record one. In some cases threshing has 
resulted in a return of LO bags, or 40 bushels, to the acre; and in one or two 
instances the yield has reached as high as 52 bushels. In the Allora district, 
including Goomburra, Toolburra, and Pratten, it is estimated that there are about 
18,000 or 20,000 acres under cultivation, and it is probable that the average 
yield will be about 20 bushels to the acre. If the estimate turns out to be 
coreg the total yield in the Allora district will reach something like 400,000 

ushels. 

A return laid on the table of the New South Wales Assembly shows that 
127,053,804 bushels of wheat have been exported from the States forming the 
Australian Commonwealth during the past twenty years. About 10,600,000 
bushels have been imported. ‘The production in 1880 was 28,730,159 bushels, 
and in 1899 41,417,853 bushels.— Warwick Examiner and Times. 


THE FARM AND DAIRY INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA. 


Mr. Charles Sealey, of ‘ Trelawney,” Harrisville, who has lately returned 
from an extended tour through Canada and the United States, has furnished 
the following interesting report of his experiences to the Honourable the 
Secretary for Agriculture :— 


I sailed by the Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line between Brisbane — 


and Vancouver, calling at Honolulu and Victoria. From Vancouver I passed 
through British Columbia, North-west Territory, Manitoba, and Ontario in the 


Dominion of Canada; thence through the States of New York, New Jersey, | 


Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington in the United States. 

It was not until I reached the southern portion of Ontario that mixed 
farming became general, and, being anxious to spend as much time as possible 
in the States where dairy produce and maize were the chief productions, I 
spent two months in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa, where I saw a great deal to interest me, maize 


being the chief crop in these States, although wheat, oats, root crops, and clover — 


are largely grown. 
The majority of the holdings are small, ranging from 70 to 100 acres, and 
yalues range from £10 to £50 per acre, according to position and quality of land. 


The farm homesteads and barns, are, as a rule, good, denoting comfort and : 


prosperity. 


The American farms his land well, as well as bestowing great care and — 
attention on his cattle, and also in preserving large quantities of cattle fodder, — 


which we allow to go to waste. 


MAIZE-GROWING. 
In the States I visited, the farmers, as a rule, work small teams, and 


plough their land with steel beam walking ploughs, single and double furrow — 


riding gang ploughs; and cultivate with disc harrows, spring-tooth cultivators, 
pulverisers, and ordinary iron harrows; and before planting they get the land 
into a better state of tilth than is usually the case in the colonies. 


They have long since abandoned the oldfashioned method of planting corn, — 
almost universal with us, by striking drills with a plough, and dropping the — 


seed by hand, and covering with a harrow or scuffler. 


There are now the two methods—one known as “ listing,’* the other H 
“check row planting”: By the former method one man with a two-horse team 


opens one drill at a time, plants the corn from 6 to 12 inches apart as desired, 
and covers it in one operation, at a depth of from 6 to 8 inches; doing about 
7 acres per day. By the latter method, “ check row planting,” one man with 


* Listing was described in the Q.4.J., 1st December, 1900, 
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a two-horse team drills, plants, and covers two rows at a time, planting an 
area of from 12 to 15 acres per day. This method has the advantage of 
dropping the two or three seeds together at equal distances every 3 feet, thus 
making transverse drillls, and affording the farmer a very much better oppor- 
tunity to keep his land clean than any other known method of planting. 


The advantage which “ listing” has over the check row planting is in 
depositing the seed in the soil at a greater depth, and for this reason will 
probably come into greater favour in this climate. 


After planting, the first implement used is the ‘“‘spring-tooth weeder.” 
This implement, practically alight harrow or rake, is made from 12 to 15 feet 
wide, with several rows of long spring teeth, keeps the surface of the ground 
loose, and destroys all young weeds coming through the ground, and does little 
or no harm to the corn until several inches high, and will cultivate an area of 
25 acres per day. 


When the corn is 5 or 6 inches above ground, the shovel-tooth culti- 
vator is brought into use. This implement is mounted on a pair of high wheels 
with seat for driver, and is drawn by two horses. It might otherwise be 
described as a “ duplex scuffler.” 


The horses are usually muzzled, one walking on each side of the corn row, 
and the driver riding directly over the top of the row, with a foot on each half 
of the cultivator, thus cultivating a row at a time, and with his feet steering 
each half of the cultivator as near to the corn row as desired, 


In this way the land is cultivated until the corn is too high to allow ateam 


to be used, and it usually remains loose on the surface, and free from weeds 
until fit for harvest. 


The implements described are manufactured by Messrs. Fuller and Johnson 
at their extensive works in Madison (Wisconsin), also by a number of other 
American manufacturers. 


A few farmers here have made it their business to provide themselves with 

- the latest improved implements, but generally our Queensland farmers are not 

so provided, and, until they are, I am of opinion that maize will not be produced 
here as cheaply as in the States. 


The smallest farmers in America are well provided with implements, and — 
would be glad to obtain such prices as rule here for their maize. 


SHREDDED CORN FODDER. 


When the stalk is beginning to turn yellow and the grain commencing to 
dent, although the leaves are still green, the crop is ready to harvest. Some- 
times it is cut by hand with a corn-knife and put into bundles; but usually a 
‘‘corn-haryesting” machine is used, and the corn is cut, bound into sheaves, 


and stooked up in the field to dry, being thus left for a period of three to five 
weeks. . 


The “ corn-harvesters” most highly spoken of were made by the McCormick 


Pee ane Machine Company, of Chicago, also by the Deering Company and 
others. 


+ 


The stooks of corn are usually put up in straight lines across the field, 
leaving some fifty yards of space between each row of stooks, so that this land 
may be ploughed while the corn is drying, and the narrow strips of land on 
which the stooks stand are ploughed as soon as the corn is removed. 


As soon as dry enough, the sheaves are carted to the barn, and passed 
through a machine known asa ‘“‘fodder-shredder.” This machine takes off the 
cobs, and delivers them husked ready for shelling or grinding into corn and 
cob meal, and at the same time tears the stalks, husks, and leaves into shredded — 
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fodder, and delivers this product to any height desired through an inclined tube 


——s 


by wind force, and is stored in the barns over the cattle-sheds or built into ; 
stacks. The American farmer speaks very highly of this fodder, and without — 


doubt it makes an excellent winter dry feed for cattle. 


CORN SILAGE. 


The corn is usually cut a little earlier for silage than is necessary for corn 
fodder, and is harvested in sheaves with a corn-harvester in the same manner as 
described for corn fodder; only in this case, as soon as cut, the sheayes are taken 
to the silo, there cut into chaff, in lengths varying from 3-inch to 1 inch as 
desired by the silage-cutter, and delivered into the top of the silo by an 
elevator. These elevators are usually made of two endless parallel chains, with 
wood laths across; but it is thought that this system will soon give way to the 
forced air tube, which is being used for elevating shredded fodder. The silage 
is delivered on the pointed top of a light frame of wood, made in the shape of 
a bell which spreads the fodder, and causes it to fall around the inside of the 
silo, so that one man is sufficient in the silo to level and tramp down evenly. 
When the silo has been filled, a layer of chaffed straw is usually placed on the 
top, and watered. This soon mildews into an air-tight mass, and makes a very 
efficient covering. 


In some instances, shredded silage is being put up in place of chaffed 


silage, and this is strongly commended by those who have tried it. The old | 


method of weighting the silage has been abandoned. 


THE SILO. 


I saw a great variety of silos, both above and below ground—built of stone, ; 


brick, wood, and iron; in shape, square, hexagon, and cylindrical. The latter, 
built of wood and above ground, is the one which appeared to me to be most in 


favour, and I noted particularly their construction. They are builtin two ways 


—first, by erecting upright studs for a circular wall on a prepared foundation, 


boarding the outside with weather-boards, then lining the inside with 4-inch by — 
d-inch pine, covering this with a layer of waterproof paper, and again lining 


with 4-inch by 3-inch pine over the paper, after which the whole of the inside 


is lathed and plastered. The cost of erecting this class of silo will, I believe, — 


prevent it from coming into general use in these colonies. 


The latest class of round silo is known as the stave silo, and is built of q 
4-inch by 2-inch wooden staves like a huge cask, and hooped with strong round © 
iron hoops, the ends of which are provided with a long thread and heavy nut, so 


that they may be tightened or slackened from time to time as required. 


If the staves are dipped into boiling tar, or painted with tar before erecting, | 
the stave silo will be found durable, effective, and less expensive to erect than 


any other. 
CORN SILAGE. 


In the minds of American dairymen there is no doubt as to the value of | 
corn silage, and many thousands of silos are filled, and the contents fed to cattle _ 


and sheep annually. 


Wheaten bran, with corn silage, is largely fed to milch cows; but where | 


lucerne can be grown, lucerne hay takes the place of wheaten bran. 


Amongst the farms I visited in Michigan was that of Mr. A. M. Welch, of . 


Tonia, from whom J obtained a few figures with respect to his herd. 


_ Records had only been kept since 1st April of this year, so that only 4 | 


perio covering four months was available. From 1st April till 81st J wi 
r, Welch milked 43 cows, including 11 two-year-old heifers, giving a yi 


of 135,497 Ib. of milk, averaging 4°54 per cent. butter fat. Among this little — 
herd were 9 purebred Shorthorns, 5 Jerseys, and 2 Guernseys, the balance — 
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being crossbred cattle. Individual records were only kept of the pure breeds, 
which were as follow :— 


MLK Recorp rrom Ist Aprin To 807TH JuLY, 1900, INCLUSIVE, oF A. M, Wetcn’s Dairy Herp 
Tonra, Micuican, U.S.A. 


Name of Cow. April. May. June. July. Test. Total. 
SHORTHORNS. 

Straddle 1,551 1,611 1,3993 1,224 4° 5,785! 
Brockle ie 1,389; 1,5923 1,434 1,234 ae 5,650: 
SHOrty ge eee aes) 1338 vant 1,436 1,226 3:45 5,492: 
Wolvertin ... 1,405 1,349 1,179! 1,087 37 4,970: 
Dake e rf 1,169: 1,186! 1,121 1,036 39 4,5133 
Madison 2. 1. 961 1,294) 1,138! 1,042 36 4,436 
Michigan ... bn 904 - 1,023: * 1,005: 8915 4° 3,824) 
Red Nell ... er, 950 1,003 931 786 42 3,670 
Spot fe ne 858 998 854 579 4°85 3,289 
a JERSEYS. j ata 

utler ys it 9073 947 906: 800 4 156 
Straight Horn... ae 976 848) 762 5:2 a6at 
Lassie ainenr 7024 812 751 697 4°8 2,962! 
Corrie] eee 688 7303 6974 655 52 2,771 
ORIN 707 725 646 597 4°65 2,6755 

GUERNSEYS $ 

Slivers 4 ne 700 734 662 635 41 2,732 
Zoe D ue 733% foot | 647 | 5384 57 2,614 

Record OF HERD DURING ABOVE PERIOD. 
| 30,027 35,760 | 35,735 | 33,975 a 185,497 


Average number of cows milked, 43 ; including 11 two-year old heifers, 
Average test of herd, 4°54 per cent. 


From the above record, it is shown that the Shorthorns gave the largest 
yield, while the Jerseys and Guernseys gave the highest percentage of butter 
fat, and the splendid test of 4°54 per cent for the whole 43 cows, 
among which were 11 heifers, two years old, speaks for the care bestowed on 
the cattle. Mr. Welch speaks highly of shredded corn fodder—he has three large 
silos, and states that without corn silage he would be unable to carry on dairying 
successfully. : 

In addition to his dairying operations, Mr. Welch buys 1,000 crossbred 
lambs in the autumn, shears and sells them fat in the spring. ‘These sheep are 
housed all the time from six to seven months, and are fed on corn silage, 
shredded corn fodder, and clover hay ; and when fattening after shearing, grain 
is added to the ration. 

The sheep barns are so conveniently arranged, and the silage and shredded 
fodder so cheaply put up, that 1 see no reason why farmers in these colonies 
should not benelit by fattening sheep when corn silage and shredded fodder 
become general products of the farm. 

Another farm which interested me very much was that of Mr. HB. 
Gurler, of De Kalb (Illinois), comprising 400 acres, 150 acres being under 
maize, 70 acres under oats, and the balance pasture. Mr. Gurler has about 225 
head of cattle, including calves, and some 16 to 20 horses on the farm. He 
milks 150 cows all the year round, and feeds chiefly on corn silage. He has 
six large silos, as follows :— 


3 Silos, 88 feet diameter by 20 feet high. 
1 Silo, 38 ,, 7 Ph oy 


2 Silos, 28 ,, ee Ode 


The cows are fed and milked in three barns, housing 50 cows each, and 
each cow’s milk is weighed twice daily separately and her records kept. The 
whole of this herd have been dehorned; in fact, all the dairy cattle I saw were 
dehorned, and 1 think we would benefit considerably by dehorning our dairy 
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cattle in these colonies. The operation of dehorning—which is almost in-- 


stantaneous—is performed by an instrument made specially for the purpose,. — 


and generally when the cattle are two years old or more. ‘Ihe hair round the: 
root of the horn being smeared back with vaseline, the horn is cut off close to: 
the head, and the hair then smeared back over the stump. Iodiform mixed 
with oil is sometimes used in place of vaseline. When cattle are dehorned 
they yard and house better, and do not ill-treat each other, so that they do: 
better generally. 


DAIRY FACTORIES. 


There are hundreds of butter and cheese factories in the States, and a few 
condensed milk factories. In my opinion the butter and cheese factories in our’ 
own colonies are quite up to date, and turn out a product quite equal, if not 
superior, to the American factories—that is, in regard to butter and Cheddar 
cheese ; but with the immense population in the States there is a big demand 
among the great hotels and wealthy people for what is generally termed high- 


class cheese, such as Swiss, Limburger, Stilton, &c., and a considerable quantity 


of this class of cheese is manufactured. 

T am of opinion that when the demand arises these goods will be success- 
fully manufactured here. Referring particularly to butter, I did not taste any” 
which I would consider superior to that made by the factories in this colony. 

In condensed milk factories, I believe there are about thirty which have- 
proved successful, while a greater number have failed. 

In the Northern States and in Canada these factories have been most: 
successful, as the climatic conditions are more favourable there, but even in. 
these parts some of the factories close down during the summer months. 


I inquired particularly into the manufacture of this product, and found , 


that most of the factories objected to milk produced from cows fed on silage,. 
turnips, cabbage, carrots, or any other food liable to leave a taint in the mlk 
or strong smell in the cow barns. The barns and yards must be kept absolutel 

clean and whitewashed regularly. The cows’ udders should be washed tit 
warm water, and dried before milking. The milker should be very clean; the 
milk pail fitted with a short spout with removable cap, the cap only being 
removed while the pail is being emptied ; and the top of the pail fitted with a 
fine cloth strainer, so that the milk is strained as it passes from the cow to the 


At one of the large dairies I visited the strainers were made of four thick- 
nesses of cheese cloth, with a layer of cotton wool between. As each cow was. 
milked, her milk was taken a short distance from the barn, aerated at once, and 
reduce to a temperature of 50 degrees Fahr. before being delivered at the 

actory. 

The milk pails and factory cans should be seamless, and—in conjunction 
with the strainers—kept scrupulously clean. : 

T am of opinion that where a factory proprietor owns a dairy herd, and has. 
his cows milked under his own supervision, condensed milk of a sound, keeping 
quality may be made in these colonies, and in time dairy farmers adjacent to: 


such factories will, under the puis of inspectors appointed by the — 


factories, conform to the rules laid 


1 own by the factory proprietors, and deliver 
milk in the necessary condition. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


I visited the aes Agricultural College at Lansing, also the Wisconsin 
Agricultural College at 
and iit is claimed that they are doing a great deal for the advancement of 
agriculture. 

From my own observations I must say that any lad attending these 
colleges, and who is anxious to become proficient in scientific agriculture and 
dairying, has every facility for so doing. 


adison. hese institutions are splendidly maintained, 
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A new departure has recently been made at the Wisconsin College in the 
form of short courses in agriculture during winter months. These courses are 
intended for and attended almost exclusively by farmers’ sons for a period of 
twelve weeks, commencing about the second week in November, and closing 
about the second week in February; and the cost for college fees, board, &c., 
amounts to about £12 12s. for the course. 


The short course in agriculture for 1899 and 1900 was attended by 252 
students, and the dairy course by 120 students. 


Dr. Babcock and Professors Carlyle, Farrington, and Moore, whom I met, 
spoke highly of the short-course system; for in America, as here, a great 
number of farmers’ sons become dissatisfied with their surroundings, and seek 
employment in the cities, and it is believed that the short courses in agriculture 
are doing a lot toward rectifying this evil. These young men, though unable to 
attend the college through the busy part of the year, are able to attend the 
midwinter short courses, and, as a general rule, become close students, and, the 
scientific knowledge thus gained gives them renewed interest in home affairs. 


The Hon. W. D. Hoard, proprietor of the well-known journal, Hoard’s 
Dairyman, and one of the greatest authorities on dairying, whom I met at Fort 
Atkinson, spoke very highly of the short courses in agriculture at the Wisconsin 
College. Mr. Hoard says—and I agree with him—that it is the farmers’ sons 
we should endeavour to keep upon the land, and the short courses in agriculture 
are the best means we can toes to arouse in them an increased interest in 
their daily avocations. 


Mr. Hoard is a gentleman possessing a vast experience in and knowledge 
of the farm and dairy industry, and his conversation on all matters pertaining 
thereto is most interesting and instructive. — 


While speaking to Professor Farrington, of the Wisconsin College, on 
dairy matters, he explained to me a milk-test which he had designed for the 
purpose of discovering gaseous impurities in milk delivered at factories or 
creameries. It is a very simple contrivance, and found very useful, particularly 
in cheese factories. It consists of a tin box, 12 inches long by 8 inches wide, 
and 6 inches deep, open at the top, with a hand grip on each end, and a loose 
tin cover, perforated with small holes. Into this box is filled two dozen cylin- 
drical tins, 6 inches deep and 2 inches in diameter, and open at the top, similar 
to coffee tins with the lids off. These small cylinders are filled with samples of 
milks from suppliers, a teaspoonful of rennet added, and then placed in the box, 
the box being placed in a moderately warm position, so that the milk will solidify 
into curd ; the perforated tin cover is placed on, and the wooden coyer on the 
top. When the milk has solidified, the wooden cover is removed, and the box 
With its contents turned upside down to drain through the perforated tin cover. 
About two hours later the tin box is removed, and the two dozen tin cylinders 
lifted off, leaving the curd in each in perfect shape like small cheese; each of 
these are sliced in two with a sharp knife, and any taint or gaseous impurities 
wre immediately detected. The samples of curd showing a clean, smooth sur- 

4ce where cut are from pure milk, while the curd showing a mass of small 
oles on the cut surface denotes gaseous impurities. The farmer at fault is 
en requested to deliver separate samples from each cow, and these are tested 
the same manner, and the faulty cow is discovered; or if all his samples 
Should prove impure, then the fault is with the food or drink his cows are 
Consuming or with their surroundings, and this must be rectified. ; 


Although this test is very simple, I had not previously heard of it in these 

Colonies, cad on mentioning it to some of our leading dairy factory supply 

Companies found it was unknown to them. 1 think this test will be found ver 

useful in this climate, and, when brought into general use pecneee farmers who 

work separators of their own, our exporting factories could depend upon ~ 

recelving purer cream to manipulate. 
B 
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AMERICAN METHODS. 


Owing to the great difference in climate, it would be no advantage to us 
to entirely adopt American methods, but much good would accrue to the colony 
in partially adopting them. 

The American puts up a large quantity of corn silage and shredded fodder 
in the summer, as he cannot grow green crops in the winter, Thus we have a 

reat advantage over the American dairyman, but, on the other hand, it 
requently happens that we experience a dry autumn, when we cannot grow 
the necessary green crops for winter feed, and this resolves itself into the 
question of whether it is cheaper for us to irrigate the land, in order to grow 
green crops in dry seasons, or to store silage and shredded fodder in a good 
season without irrigation ? 


Tt not unfrequently happens with us that a hot dry spell sets in, when 
maize has almost reached the cobbing stage, and from a grain point of view 
the crop is a failure, therefore a dead loss to the farmer, but if converted into 
shredded fodder or silage this loss would be averted. At present the farmer 
cannot ayoid loss, as, in the majority of cases, he cannot afford to purchase 
corn-harvesters, fodder-shredders, and silage-cutters, but the proprietors of 
Pareles threshing-machine plants would only be too willing to increase their 

usiness and possess themselves of these machines if farmers offered the induce- 
ment so to do. 


Tam deeply interested in the conservation of fodder for cattle, and am 
certain that our exports of dairy produce will not be even and regular until we 
haye adopted a means of coping with the dry periods which we constantly 
experience. 


T also strongly advocate the dehorning of milch cows, when carefully and 
expeditiously performed, and feel sure the cows suffer less from the operation 
than they do from contact with other horned cattle; they also become more 
docile, less nervous, and better servants. They would also rug better during 
winter months where housing is not practised. 


Referring to agricultural implements of latest design, I know no better 
method of bringing them under the direct notice of farmers than by permitting 
the agents to have such implements publicly tested at the colleges and State 
farms throughout the colony. 


SPLIT PEAS. 


Among the many additional crops which might be produced by our Southern 
farmers, peas as a field crop might be mentioned, and it is somewhat surprising 
that they have not received attention, particularly as the import of what is 
commonly known by the name of “ split peas’’ is considerable. 


There is no need to go minutely into the cultivation of this food product, 
as all tillers of the ground have at one or other time of their lives grown this 
plant. There is, however, this much to be said of the crop: That it requires 
very little labour to prepare the product for the market, merely harvesting, 


threshing, and winnowing. For split peas, choose those which produce small - 


ods and seeds, divide into halves easily, and of which the skin of the pea is 
oose. It will be found that, in threshing such kinds, the seeds split into halves ; 
and ie in winnowing, the skins are blown off, leaving the article ready for the 
market. 


_ It might also be mentioned that dried and tinned peas are also largely 
imported. Why should not our farmers and manufacturers stop this importation 
_ ‘by producing and preparing this article within the colony ? 
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REPORT ON WORK, QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE— 
NOVEMBER. 

Farm.—The cutting and storing of farm produce, including oats, barley, 
wheat, wheaten and lucerne hay, kept students, men, and teams busy during the 

rst week. A heavy fall of rain, 3°34 inches, put a check on the work for a _ 
few days, but gave the grass a chance to come on and put an end to the 
grievous drought which had for some weeks prevailed throughout the district. 
During the third week, the stud wheats were harvested. They all appear to 
have done well, 75 per cent. of them being free from rust. Summer planting 
of corn was begun during the last week of the month. ‘Ten acres of the old 
potato land was, after thorough cultivation, planted with this crop. Sixteen 
acres of panicum were sown also on the old potato land. A summer crop of 
potatoes, 1} tons per acre on 5 acres, gave a good return under existing 
conditions—the ravages of the potato fly and worm detracted greatly from the 
quality of the tuber. 

_ Dairy.—The average number of cows milked during the month was fifty- 
nine. One thousand seven hundred and eighty nine gallons of milk were put 
through the factory, 832 gallons of which yielded 854 1b. of cheese, and 957 
gave a return of 378 lb. of butter. The dairy cattle were allowed to graze on 
the creek paddock during the day, and at night on the home paddock. ‘The’ 
eae were taken on to the imported grasses and lucerne for about an hour each 

ay. 

Piggery.—The natural increase among the pigs was as follows :—Berks- 
Grade, 5; ‘lamworths, 7; Yorks., Large, 5; Yorks., Mid.-Berks., 3; 8 Berk- 
Shire boars and 2 Berkshire sows were disposed of. 

Purchases.—Uwenty-nine stores were procured for feeding on Swedes and 
Waste from the farm, garden, and dairy. The pure-breds advertised in the 
Journal are in good demand, and several orders for them have been filled. 

The Mechanical Department.—Besides the usual repairs, some five new 

esks have been built for the class-rooms. The poultry-yards are now nearing 
completion, and a description of them will be reserved for a future issue of the 

ournal. i 

- Orchard.—The new orchard on the hill is in good order, and the trees are 
In fine condition. In the creek orchard seasonable work was done, and blight 
ept down. ‘The newly planted trees are doing well; the oranges especially 
are responding to good treatment in the shape of superphosphate and bone- 
dust, A great difference is noticeable between the appearance of two trees 
NOt treated and the rest. As the result of a somewhat heavier treatment, eight 

Tees are showing magnificent foliage-and fruit. In the old vineyard the vines 

€X¢epting an odd one infected with Black Spot) look remarkably healthy, and 
Are bearing a greet crop of fruit. Sulphuric acid, 1 to 50 of water, showed the 

est result asa fungicide. Vegetables, such as marrows, melons, cucumbers, 

Omatoes, and sweet potatoes were planted out. The orchard is remarkably 

tee from weeds. ‘The peaches have a great show of fruit. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MONTHLY PROGRESS REPORT FOR 
NOVEMBER OF THE BIGGENDEN EXPERIMENT FARM, 


_ During the first week of November, I have, in compliance with instruc- 
tions received, visited a large part of the Gin Gin and Currajong districts. 
is was done with a view to ascertain whether any measures could be taken 
alleviate in some way the serious damage the sugar-cane is there subjected 
to, on account of a few sharp frosts occurring there nearly every winter. 
he country, which comprises some very fine forest and serub lands, is 
Mostly of an undulating nature. In many instances there are very rich flats, 
Nearly completely surrounded by hills and dense forests, in consequence of 
which on a cold morning the air is practically quite calm. That circumstance 
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easily accounts for the relative severity of the frosts; but it is also favourable: 
for trying there the preventive effects of artificially produced clouds of smoke. 
I gave directions in consequence, and the results next winter will be watched 
with considerable interest in those parts of Queensland which are more or less 
subject to the effects of frost. The Currajong Progress and Farmers’ Associa- 
tion deserves to be commended for its initiative in trying to devise means to 
combat one of the worst enemies of their crops; and I beg to tender here my 
best thanks to them, and especially to their president and secretary (Messrs. 
Limpus and Howard), for their kind hospitality and untiring efforts to show 
me round the country and facilitate my work in every respect. 

During my absence the farm has been well taken care of by my assistant, 
Mr. J. Kimber, and on my return I found everything in perfect order. 

The weather, I am sorry to say, continues to be extremely dry. 

The rainfall amounted to only 1°65 inches, which fell in four days at the 
beginning of the month. Grass and water are getting scarce in many parts of 
the district, and, in many instances, the potato and corn are failures. On 
the farm itself we had a fair crop of medium-sized tubers, and the corn is. 
fairly high and green as yet; but rain is badly wanted to fillin the grain. 
Towards the south of Biggenden a few timely showers have done a great deal 
of good, and some very fine crops will be soon ready for picking there. 

Cow peas maintain their reputation as a drought-resisting crop, and keep. 
young and green in spite of the adverse weather. 

All our available land is either under crop or ready for planting as soon 
as the weather will permit. 

In the orchard, the trees continue to make a fair growth, and the land is. 
clean and well tilled. 

As soon as we got the material, the vines were staked and tied up. Mr. 
Rainford has again this month attended personally to the summer pruning. 

The pump in the well has given us some trouble. In order to save expense 
we have erected some home-made contrivances, which allow us to lift the 
pump and repair it without having to call in any outside skilled labour. 


GINDIE STATE FARM, 


Amongst the State farms established in various districts of the State, 
Gindie, under the management of Mr. Robert Jarrott, is taking its share in 
demonstrating the agricultural capabilities of the district in which it is situated 
—Springsure, on the Emerald and Springsure branch railway line. It originally 
formed part of the resumed half of Fernlees Station, and is watered by the 
Nogoa River, Mosquito, Gindie, and other creeks and lagoons. It consists 
mainly of open downs country, with voleanic black soil, and comprises 8,611 
acres. A neat house for the manager, with other usual farm buildings, have 
been erected on the southern portion of the farm, where also wells have been 
sunk for the purpose of supplying the home farm with water. Over 100 acres 
were planted during 1899-1900 with different varieties of wheat. Maize, oats, 
barley, cow peas, and vegetables are successfully cultivated, and there is a good 
orchard and vineyard which both promise well in the future. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO AGRICULTURE. 


According to statistics carefully computed by Professor Anderegg, of the 
Bern University, the Federal Government of Switzerland has spent during the 
last twenty years over 64,000,000 frances (£2,560,(00) for the development of 
agriculture. The main items are agricultural education and experiments ; 
improvement of breeds; improvement of the soil; renovation of vineyards 
destroyed by phylloxera; insurances against damage from hail, frost, cattle 
diseases, &e. 
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ihe urns above handsome sum does not include the large expenses incurred for 
He Ante object by the cantonal governments, and by the communes or muni- 
a ities. Neither does it include many expenses which benefit agriculture 

: rectly, such as the establishment and maintenance of roads, the compiling 
ot useful statistics, the close control exercised over private insurance companies, 
over the sales of manure and fertilisers, the protection of inventions, the 
Casale by the Government of cavalry and artillery horses, the moneys paid 
iL agriculturists for crops injured during encampments and military mancuvres, 

€ extension of agricultural teaching at the Federal Polytechnum of Ziirich, 

€ protection accorded to birds useful to agriculture, &e. 


SHOOTING AT THE CLOUDS AS A PREVENTION AGAINST 
HAIL. 


By HENRY A. TARDENT. 


Since I last wrote on the subject, giving a résumé of the work done at 
the International Conference of Casale Monferrata, in Italy, the movement has 
made rapid progress all over the south of Europe, where hail causes every 
¥ ear such stupendous ravages amongst the vineyards, orchards, and other 
Crops. 
Not only is the movement extending rapidly throughout Austria and Italy, 
where it originated, but now both Governments and private landowners are 
‘80ing in for it in Switzerland, South Germany, France, and even in the more 
slow countries of Spain and Portugal. 

. _ Here, in Australia, the question has not passed unnoticed—at least, if I 
ye of it by the many letters I have received from various parts on the 
SuDdject. 

I understand that at Mackay a group of pushing enthusiasts intend to 
try cloud-shooting, not only as a prevention against hail, but also as a 
Means of causing the precipitation in the shape of rain of any moisture carried 

“by the overhanging clouds. ‘Those experiments will be followed with close 
‘attention throughout Australia. 

In the presence of such extensive experiments, I do not know whether I 
am justified in making known the limited experience I had here, on the 
Biggenden Station Farm, on the 7th of November last. 

T am well aware that no conclusion should be drawn from only one or two 
facts ; but if we could collect, say, 100 or 1,000 similar facts, and out of them 
80 or 90 per cent. should prove successful, then we would be justified in 
drawing favourable conclusions, and in inferring that we have made a step 
forward in subduing another of the destructive forces of Nature. 

At all events, the facts are as stated below, and I give them for what they 
“are worth. 

On the 7th November, at 5 p.m., an ominous storm was approaching from 
the south-east. The sky soon became entirely overcast, with dark nimbus 
trailing low and moving rapidly from south-east towards north-west. 

At 5:15 hail began to fall heavily, intermixed with a few drops of rain. 

or want of any heavier weapon, I took an ordinary breechloader, and fired 
four shots straight upwards at about half-minute intervals. In less than two 
minutes the hail ceased altogether, and was replaced by an abundant shower 


of very heavy drops. j 
At 5°30 the storm moved gradually towards the north-west, where the rain 


was much heavier without any sign of hail. : F 
Here the total precipitation amounted to only 0°14 inches. 
A subsequent inquiry revealed the fact that both south and north of the 
farm the hail had been considerably heavier without any rain whatever. 
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A young and very clever gentleman, Mr. C. S. McGhie, solicitor, in 
rough was just visiting the farm at the time, and happened to be 
present at the experiment. 

He at first thought I was having some fun when he saw me aiming and 
shooting at the clouds. 

I told him that if he would look at his watch he would, in two minutes, 
see rain taking the place of the now-falling hail. 

His face expressed the profoundest stupefaction and admiration when he 
saw the event justify my forecast within the prescribed time, he holding, 
during the experiment, his watch in his hand. 

For the theory of the phenomenon and the modus operandi, I beg to refer 
the reader to my article on “Hail and Hailstorms,” in Vol. VI., p. 251, of 
the Journal. On page 46 of this issue are shown the shapes of the weapons 
now mostly used for cloud-shooting. So far the best results seem to have 
been obtained from short mortars, the mouth of which abuts to an inverted 
metallic funnel, which directs the sound waves straight upwards instead of 
allowing them to spread horizontally. 

Considering the great damage done every year by hailstorms in certain 
districts, I think it would be worth while for those interested to inquire about 
the price of those mortars, which cannot be very high, and to give them a 
trial. 

The thing should not be done in a haphazard and half-hearted manner, 
which ends in failure in any enterprise. It should be taken in hand co- 
operatively by .a group of farmers capable of some enthusiasm and resolved to 
save their crops if they can. They should make themselves acquainted with 
the thousands of experiments carried on in other countries, with the laws that 
govern storms in general, and more especially hailstorms. They would then 
be enabled to adapt both to the local circumstances they are placed in, and to 
modify their arrangements in accordance with the teaching to be derived from 
every experiment. 

There are in the colony certain districts and ‘places more exposed than 
others to the devastation of hailstorms. 

Those should be selected for the first experiments, especially if farming is 
there carried on to any extent. I have in view some places near the Range, in 
the Toowoomba and Warwick districts, as likely to be suitable for the purpose. 

The same may be said of a stretch of country in the Roma district extend- 
ing from south-west to north-east, in a line starting, say from Mount Abund- 
ance Station, along the Bungeworgorai farms and the northern road, and 
further up in the direction of Guberramunda. The line passes over some of 
the finest and best-kept vineyards to be found in Australia. They are certainly 
worth preserving—if possible—from hail, which is not infrequent there. From 

ersonal observations during many years’ residence in that district, I am 
inclined to think that afew shooting stations, spread at proper intervals 
on the above-described line, would be sufficient to at least considerably 
attenuate the losses experienced nearly every year by the vinegrowers of that 
district. 

Should the experiments prove successful, a second line of defence, destined 
to protect the town itself and surrounding vineyards, could start at the 


Ormonts, then along Thelswell Ridge, and across the town on the Bottletrees _ 
Recreation Reserve, and thence further oyer the Sleepy Creek farms towards ‘ 


the so-called Mount Bassett. 


[A remarkable phenomenon was observed by a gentleman in Switzerland 
who, in the course of a tour, had climbed to a height whence he could look 
down upon a gathering storm many feet below him. ‘The battery in the valley 
below commenced firing at the clouds, and the observer above them notic 
that at each discharge the heavy cloud rose in the form of a dome and broke 
up, the force of the air waves set up by the explosion below bulging the hail 
cloud upwards, finally bursting it, like ‘an over-inflated bag.—Ed. Q.4.7.] © 


’ 
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Dairying. 


FEEDING BACON PIGS. 


Some time ago we (Pastoralists’ Review) called attention to pig-fattening 
as a profitable means of disposing of cheap wheat, and we now notice that 
Mr. R. Campbell, of Millicent, in the south-east of South Australia, has 
furnished some particulars of his experience, warning, however, those who want 
to succeed at the game that, when the pigs are first put into the fattening pens 
sufficient mush should be given to about gorge them, and then the trough filled 
up with dry grain, and never allowed to Becane empty. If only sufficient 
grain for a feed is given from time to time the pigs will ‘bolt it, and the result 
will be waste. A trough filled with clean water should be provided, as well as 
that with erain. Mr. Campbell bought thirt, pigs, from suckers to well-grown 
Stores, in the middle of February, and sold tia before 7th September without 
undue forcing, Against one test pen an account was kept of food eaten, 
which is as follows :—On Ist August, eleven pigs, valued at £1 5s. each, up to. 
4th September disposed of eleven bags of wheat valued at 9s. per bag. Cost. 
of pigs, £18 15s; value of wheat, £4 19s; total, £18 14s.; the pigs were 
sold alivein Adelaide, and netted £26 7s. 11d., or about £2 4s. 9d.each. Nine 
of these were half-bred Tamworths, and the other two nearly pure-bred Berk- 
Shire, with a Tamworth cross. 

The New Zealand Farmer also gives the following:— 

In connection with this subject, it is also worth while to quote the 
following from a paper read before the Port Germain (S.A.) Bureau of Agri- 
culture by Mr, B. G. Blessing :—‘‘ My practice is to boil all the feed when 
fattening pigs, as I find it more economical, and they like it better. A change 
of feed is beneficial also. Barley | find produces the firmest bacon, but pigs do 
not fatten so quickly on it as on wheat. One important pointis to keep the sties 
warm and dry, and not to oyercrowd them. Three or four pigs are enough for 
‘one sty. For about six months in the year I feed my pigs on skim-milk and 
Sreenstuff only. As to the best breed of pigs, the vital question is—Which 
pig will produce the most bacon with the least amount of feed? There are 
four if iets breeds, viz.:—The Berkshire, Essex, Poland-China, and White 

orkshire, x 

_ Undoubtedly the Berkshire pig gives a maximum of lean meat with a 
minimum of fat, which is a consideration with most people, whereas the Essex 
Sives a larger amount of fat in proportion to the leans yet where lard is the 
object an Essex will yield as much as two Berkshires and of a superior quality. 
I find I can fatten three Essex pigs with the same quantity of feed that it takes 
to fatten two Berkshires, and there will be very little difference in the weight 
of each pig. In addition, the Berkshire pig invariably takes to eating poultry, 
even when well fed, which the Essex rarely do, Having tried the four breeds 
mentioned, I have come to the éonclusion that the best pig is a cross from an 

ssex boar mated with a Berkshire sow. The pure Essex sows are very 
unprofitable for breeding; in fact, some will not breed at all, others only one 
litter of six or seven a year, whereas most Berkshire sows will have two litters 
a year of eight to ten each litter. These, at 7s. each, when six weeks old, will 
yield a handsome profit on the feed, It does not pay to keep pigs over twelve 
months old, except for breeding or show purposes, as the most saleable bacon is 
18s that from pigs under 150 Ib. weight. a? Beat ; ‘ 

Among grains mentioned in the report as serviceable in the final develop- 
ment of bacon hogs the first place is given to barley, whether fed alone or in 
Combination with other grains, such as peas, wieat, oats, maize, and shorts. 

eference is also made to the value of shorts and middlings as a food for both, 
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young and older pigs. Peas, on account of the Jarge amount of protein they — 
contain, are stated to make an admirable adjunct to other grains in the feeding 
of swine, especially when fed ground, although they. have given good results 
where they have been fed whole, after having been previously soaked for some 
hours. The great value of dairy by-products as part of the rations for fattening 
swine has been proved by numerous experiments in the Dominion. The report 
states tha there is practically no difference in the feeding value of skim-milk, 
butter-milk, or whey, when all three are fed in prime condition. Mention is 
also made of the use of molasses, potatoes, roots, bonemeal, and wood ashes. 
With regard to molasses, it is stated that, according to an experiment conducted 
in Germany, this food can with advantage be mixed with barley in equal 
proportions, or in the proportion of 2 parts of barley to 1 of molasses. 
The use of small quantities of bonemeal and of hardwood ashes has been 
found to produce very beneficial results in the case of pigs fed on maizemeal, 
the quantities used per week béing about three-fifths of 1 lb. of bonemeal or 
about 2 Ib. of ashes. Cooked potatoes, mangolds, and carrots are also said to 
be profitably used with grain without any injurious effects on the bacon. 


STERILISING MILK AND BUTTER. 


M. Rocques reported on the results which Kiihn has obtained in the 
“ sterilisation of milk” in large bulks by the combined action of pressure and 
heat. His apparatus is known as a “ girator.” The sterilisation is effected at 
110 degrees Cent., and the pressure, produced by the dilatation of the liquid and 
the generation of gas and vapour, attains 6 kilogrammes per square centimetre 
(85 lb. per square inch). 

M. Bertrand described a new ‘‘ Butyrometer,” the invention of Mercier, in 
which the butter, separated from the milk by a mixture of sulphuric acid and 
amyl alcohol, is determined volumetrically in a graduated tube, fixed ina centri- 
fugal apparatus worked by a spriug.— Engineering. 


DRIVING DOWN BUTTER PRICES. 

The Mark Lane Express says there is a very strong “bear” movement just 
now among agents selling Australian and New Zealand butter. This occurs at 
the beginning of every season; only this year itis stronger than usual. Whether 
this movement originates with those agents who are dealers as well as commis- 
sion agents it is difficult to decide, but that it is carefully nurtured by both 
Australian and English agents who are dealers is beyond any doubt. as it plays 
distinctly into their hands. The object of these agents is to drive prices down 
at the beginning of the season so that they can buy the output of Australasian 
factories at a low figure, and thus secure large profits for themselves. 


HOW TO PREVENT MOTTLES IN BUTTER. 

As the uneven distribution of the salt in the butter is the cause of mottles, 
then obviously the way to prevent the trouble is to get the salt thoroughly 
worked in. But in doing this butter-makers have experienced considerable 
difficulty, which is often more imaginary than real. Many butter-makers who 
understand the cause of mottles still have difficulty because they are afraid 0 
over-working. That there is danger in over-working in some cases has been 
verified too many times to admit of dispute. But it is doubtful if there are 
many instances where the butter would need to be over-worked to thoroughl 
incorporate tke salt. The tendency is to under-work instead of to over-wor 
butter. Butter-makers desire a coarse grain, whereas a fine grain which would 
come with more working would be more acceptable. 
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Working the butter is the only way to insure its being evenly coloured, 
cand how to work it sufficiently in all cases and not injure the grain is the 
question. It is often advised to give the butter two workings, working it only 
‘sufficiently the first time to incorporate the salt so that it will be dissolved. The 
‘Second time the butter is put on the worker after it has stood in the refrigerator 
for 24 hours it can be worked without as much injury to the grain as when it 
‘was fresh. This is the claim made by advocates of this system. 


To test the result of working butter under different conditions, all the 
butter from one churning was washed with water at 50 degrees and was given 
the required amount of working from 20 to 24 revolutions of the worker to 
Insure the salt being so thoroughly distributed that the butter would be evenly 
coloured. The next churning was washed with water from 38 to 40 degrees, 
- and worked from 21 to 24 revolutions of the worker. The third churning was 
washed with water at 45 degrees, worked 10 revolutions of the worker, and set 
in the refrigerator at 50 degrees for 24 hours, when it was worked from 11 to 
14 revolutions in addition to the 10 revolutions of the first working. The 
fourth churning was taken immediately after washing, and was set in the 
refrigerator without working, where it was allowed to remain for 24 hours. At 
the end of this time it was worked from 21 to 24 revolutions of the worker. 

8 Series was repeated five times, in all being twenty churnings. Samples of 
this. butter were submitted to Major Henry E. Alvord, Chief of the Dairy 
Division of the Department of Agriculture, who kindly agreed to score the 
grain. It was foun on inspection that the samples from the lots washed with 
water at 40 degrees and below and worked 21 revolutions were slightly mottled, 
though Mr. Alvord gave the assurance that they were not sufficiently so to 
lessen the market value. The same butter worked 24 revolutions of the worker 
Was coloured perfectly. 

Ag nothing but the grain of the butter was to be scored, a basis of 100 per 
cent. for perfect was used instead of the smaller basis given in ordinary scoring 
when all qualities are to be taken into consideration. It would be very easy, 

Owever, to calculate the score given on the basis in common use. 


Thé scores on three of the series are given in the following table:— 


Tanie IIT. 


Revolutions of 
Sample. Temperature of NEMS a Worker, Score, 
: Water. 1st’ Working. mi; ~2nd Working. 

if. i 98 

1 50 { 21 fs 
2 50 24 — A 
3 40 i 3 21 vee 100 
‘ Bo op 7 v 99 
5 45 pO as 11 #e 
6 45 10 14 He 
7 45 if 21 a8 
8 45 2 24 a 
9 50 OL re 99 
10 50 24 He 
abt 38 21. au 
12 38 24 mh 
18 45 10 1 a 
14 45 10 | Es i 
ah 45 fe | a ie 
16 AB a | po 
17 50 21 _ j 98 
18 50 24 Sy: 99 
19 40 21 100 
20 40 24 99 
21 45 10 11 98 
22 45 10 14 97 
23 45 a: 21 96 
24 45 meh 24 95 

i 
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In Table IIT. Samples Nos. 1 and 2 came from the same churning as did 3 
and 4 from the second churning and so on through the table, two samples: 
coming from each churning. Only three series are given, as the other two: 
series were practically the same as the ones given, and would not change the 
general result. 

A study of the table will show that the butter washed with water at 40 
degrees and under, and worked 21 and 24 revolutions of the worker immediately 
after being taken from the churn, has a slight advantage in regard to 
the average grain, while the butter set in the refrigerator for 24 hours. 
without any working whatever has considerably the lowest average grain. 
There is practically no difference in the average grain of the lots washed 
with water at 50 degrees, and given all the working immediately after 
being taken from the churn, and the lots washed with wa'er at 45 . 
degrees and set in the refrigerator for 24 hours after being partially worked. 
It will be remembered that this last method of partially working the butter and 
allowing it to harden in the refrigerator before the final working is the one: 
usually advised by the best butter-makers to be followed in cases where there is. 
serious trouble with mottles. 

Mr. Alvord, in his notes given along with the score of this butter, said 
that it was very doubtful if, except in a few cases of the lowest score, any 
of the butter would have been given other than a perfect score on grain in a. 
contest such as is held by State dairy associations.. The objection of Mr. 
Alvord to the butter scored the lowest, and which the table shows were the lots. 
which had been set in the refrigerator previous to receiving any working whatever, 
was that it was very dry and sticky. This was noticed in working the butter. 
So much so that considerable difficulty was experienced by the butter adhering 
to the worker. This was the case with all the lots set in the refrigerator before 
working, and it will be noticed from the table that the longer the butter was 
worked the more pronounced was this objectionable feature. The butter which 
handled the nicest on the worker, which scored the highest, and which seemed 
to impress Mr, Alvord more favourably than any of the other because, as he 
said, of the fineness and compactness of the grain, was that which came from 
the lots which were washed with water at 40 degrees and below. ‘The only 
point that could be urged against this method is that it requires slightly more 
working to insure evenness of colouring, and is a little harder to handle with 
the ladle while working. During the hot weather of summer it would certainly 
be much preferable, as the working can be finished before the butter has become 
so soft through contact with the warm air as to render working difficult if not 
impossible. 

EFFECT OF ICE-WATER ON SOLIDITY OF BUTTER. 


There has been an objection urged by many butter-makers against the 
use of cold wash-water, or the use of extreme cold in any way connected 
with butter-making. It is claimed that where ice-water is used to wash 
the butter, or that where ice is added to the cream during churning, the 
butter so treated will not “stand up” so well comparatively under the effect of 
a warm temperature. In other words, it would become softer or would become 
soft quicker when exposed to summer heat. This would certainly be a very 
serious objection if it were so. 

Though any work along the line of testing the effects of ice and ice-water 
on the consistency of butter was outside of the work undertaken and which 
this bulletin is supposed to cover, it was deemed best to experiment along this 
line before advising the use of such cold water in washing butter. 

To test the effect of ice-water on the butter, each of ten churnings was 
divided into two lots immediately after the butter-milk had been drawn. One 
lot from each churning was washed with water at the churning temperature, 
from 50 to 52 degrees. The other lot was washed with water at from 35 to 40 
degrees. One sample of butter from each lot was placed at a temperature of 
70 degrees, and another sample from each lot was placed at a temperature of 
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48 degrees. After standing for a day, all samples were placed at a temperature 
of 60 degrees and allowed to stand for four hours, so that all samples would be 
the same temperature throughout. At the end of the four hours the tempera- 
ture was gradually increased to 80 degrees. The samples were watched during 
this time to see which became soft the quicker, and which was the softest at the 
end of the time. As there has been no mechanical method for determining 
exactly the comparative solidity of different lots of butter, we were forced to 
rely solely on the sight and touch. ‘This is not exact, of course, but as far as 
all practical purposes are concerned there would be no difference in the market 
value of two lots of butter, other things being equal, where the difference in 
firmness could not be easily distinguished by pressure or cutting. In the work 
at this station all lots of butter were found to be practically the same in consis- 
tency. Sometimes the lot washed with the colder water and set in the 
refrigerator would be found to be a little harder than the other, and vice versd. 
Tn no case was the difference sufficiently marked to be used as a basis for any 
Conclusions or even suspect that one method was superior to the other. It was 
noticed, however, that samples of the butter, whether washed with the water at 
50 degrees or 35 degrees, if put in the refrigerator, retained its firmness when 
exposed to summer heat a little better than that which had been kept at a 
warmer temperature, though, after all lots had been held at 80 degrees for 
two hours, no difference in consistency could be distinguished. Whether this 
firmness of the samples which had been kept in the refrigerator was due to the 
treatment at the time of churning and washing, or because insufficient time was 
allowed for all the butter to get to 60 degrees while it was being held at this 
temperature, is questionable. 
As was stated at the beginning of this bulletin, one of the most frequent 
questions asked at this station was concerning the cause of unevenly coloured 
utter. The great majority of questioners are dairy farmers who own a few 
Cows and make their own butter. The great need on the small dairy farm is better 
facilities, more tools to work with. It is because of the lack of what are almost 
hecessities for handling the product that so much difficulty is experienced in 
Making butter that commands the best market price. The principal reason why 
the small dairyman-has so much unevenly coloured butter is because he has no 
tools with which the butter can be properly worked. The old-fashioned butter 
Owl and ladle are still in universal use on the smaller dairy farm. Where but 
» or 4 1b. of butter are made at one time for the family use, the butter bowl 
May be sufficient, but where more than this is made and made to sell it is 
Impracticable, if not impossible, to work the salt in evenly without some 
More advanced way of handling the product. A number of small inexpensive 
Machines for working butter are sold by different firms who handle dairy 
ee Any one of these is superior to the hollow bowl and spoon-shaped 
e. 
CONCLUSIONS. 


1. The uneven distribution of salt is the cause of unevenly coloured 
butter, spoken of as mottled butter. F 
2. Washing the butter with water below 40 degrees does not cause mottles. 
I Bee however, make a little more working necessary to thoroughly distribute — 
€ salt, i 
b 8. The light-coloured streaks or portions of mottled butter are not caused 
Y 8n excess of casein, but mottles is evidently caused by some’physical action 
of salt on the butter fat which causes it to admit more light. raff 
th 4. Mottles can be prevented by working the butter sufliciently to 
°roughly distribute the salt. 
iene Butter washed with water at 40 degrees and under, and worked imme- 
2 me shows a better grain when sufficiently worked to ensure its being evenly 
Sured than with any other treatment. 
8. Washing butter with water at 40 degrees and under does not injure its 


pate when subjected to high temperature.—Maryland PERE Lzperi- 


tation, 
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DAIRY HERD. 
QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
Returns From Ist to 30rH Novemser, 1900. 


Per cent. 

Butter | Com- 
‘Name of Cow. Breed. Date of Calving. | Yield.| Fat, mercial Remarks, 

Babcock | Butter, 

Test 
; Lb. 
Blink ...| Ayrshire... _... | 21 Mar., 1900 195 3-9 8°51 | Dry, 26-11-00 
Linnet . MAT els PTD IMay ey oak 660] 3°7 | 27°35 
Rayina... sin) ee eG FA pril es 645; 3:6 | 26°0 
Rosebud... oe eee ce OPA prille 782 3°S | 33:28 
Annie Laurie* Fee Peep ag RUE ee 865 38 | 36°81 
am an er rp een otuly-= ers 741 Sif ih BYE 

Isabelle... Stites tess} t0 Oly. mes, 714 3°83 | 30°38 
Lena te or = Agila. =, 722 3°6 | 29°11 
Leesome* ... ee eee ae i ltopt-e gery 812 37 | 33°64 
Ream Routhie 7 eee 20. Oops amas 715} 3:7 | 29°62 | 
Ruth ae A “fs +. | 8 Oct. 5 611| 36 | 24°63 | With first calf 
Annie ae i Sey s..| 8 Oct. > 623 R 24°42 | With first calf 
Laura A Hy “ .../28 Aug. 4, 585 24°89 | With first calf 
Jersey Belle| Jersey ... ...|21May ,, 413 25°44 


Content* ... a arp ard sae 614 
Playialtate oh senate: io 725 
Baroness... murders OA Upaaeees 611}. 


Carrie oe re “435 PPRELOEA Urine 435 19°48 | With first calf 
Ss wet iat: af RhOBVA upAME SS 417 


pee Soe ic od 19:16 | With first calf 
Stumpy* ... “ pe ramemarereet 4 BA Up wane ae 752 


Eveleen... ores See PSs Gap 633} 5'3 | 37°08 
Beatrice... yt umytie Leo Sept tess 554 4:2 | 26°06 
©onnie... eo Pak Mel TRE eo Gy 647 45 | 32°66 
T te tere aE POST Up eeee t fee e| i O14 Weed 381809757, 
ois | RR eS ere BONG vies Pe 462| 4:4 | 22-76 
Russet ...| Grade Shorthorn | 7 Oct. 1 716 36 | 28°86 
Alice ct ” iy Me HiSiNovem &;, 190 3°38 8°08 
Eya _ 7) 5) tee PAS May: = 5) BAT 3:9 | 23°89 
Polly rs ¥) p ... | 29 Jan. 1) 323 37 | 13°38 
Stranger ... | Bie ; 722 3°38 | 30:72 
Ball i |ctiaet of ole ia TRSMRITT AWA tpt rue 355| 3:4 | 13°51 
Duchess... a 1 efeadvAug:, Wes 698 3°5 | 27°36 


ray 

~ 

qy 

o 

— 

Ss 
Nigar an 
VE SWEATS 


a 
an 
es 
a 


Restless... a . Rey BSE ry; 717 37 | 2971 
Rosella... 5 4} ee site 75 783 BPP | BSiRy 
Lucy est on Hs eshde ep 851 3°6 | 34°31 
Leopard... +f) rm SRDS oy 695, 3:9 | 27:10 
Redmond ... a oe NO Septe Ae 77: 3°38 | 32°94 
Pet | Grade Jersey ...j|14Aug.- ,, | 487); 37 , 2018 
Fancy ... | South Coast .../21May  ,, 488; 4:2 | 22:95 
Dairymaid | Holstein ..|15 May ;, 583} 3:8 | 24°81 
Violet ... | Shorthorn ano Ocha aes 7251 3°6 | 29723 
oer aE, Pie pete ar lLOl Rebs mess 110} 35 4:31 | Dried off, 20-11-00 
Gladdy _... Sy ob ehicmlays Gat 583 3:5 [5 22:85 


Hilda a + ote (25 May  ,, 326 3°83 | 18°87 
Goulash | od Ss eet prio see it e608 |” | B'7) 8 28:96 
May en fi 37 eroO Min yie 514 | 
Nestors Yon] ses tat. ern |21eA’pril aoe 452, 3:9 | 19°64 
Spot fst Ee eer SLL SOptaamen 688 | 
t ae 3 re) Solivesistjee. ay 718 3:7 | 29°75 
Brush honey it” ...|28 Sept. ,, 651 40 | 29°16 
Pe loversans et sf ete ees | Ot lye 784 3°8 | 33°36 | 
i eo | POT gy WE) oa OY 
(Queenie jal fo ke ) 2PNOiAprilia 657 | 37 | 27-22 
Frizzy ae $5 Sach SG OSTA ION teats 673 3°9 | 29°28 
i oe it es Patel VEY 471| 3° | 18°46 
Laurel ...| Grade Shorthorn |10Sept. ,, 777! 3°38 | 33°06 
Empress... f PPT ZOEN OV rams 
Curly mr] 110 Dec., 1899 | 544] 3:9 | 23°76 
i yO 18h Oct, 1900 | 790] 39 | 345 


The dairy herd grazed chiefly on natural pasture. On some occasions they 
were allowed one hour grazing on artificial grasses or lucerne plot. 

Cows marked * were fed for experiment purposes, particulars of which 
appear herewith. 
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Dainty Yretp or Five Cows Fep on Orpivary Pasture ror Ten Days. 
Ist Day. 3rp Day. 5TH DAy. 
Name of Cow, 
i Pa 
eh 3 = 3 3 3 #| ¢ 3 
hi) fh r= & | 4 Sleala 
eee -—— a oe a 
; 1b. Ib. | Ib. ; ; Ib. 7 eitibs Ib. 
Annie Laurie (A.)... | 28} 3:8 | 1-19 3:7 |1: 3-8 |1:19 | 28 | 3: ; 28 | 3:8 | 1:19 
Leesome (A.) se | 31) 3:6 | 1°24 38 | 1+ 8:7 1:28 |31 | 3 : 30 | 3-9 | 1-31. 
Playful (J.)... ... | 23} 46 | 1:18! 93 | 42 |1- 24] 42 11-108] 24 | 4 25 | 41 | 1-23 
Stumpy (J.) «| 26] 40 | 1:16 43 | 1: 44 | 1:28 23.-| 27 |. 43 | 13 
Content (J.) | 19} 45 “95 44] 4 4:3 | -96 | 20 : 4 19 | 4:6 | -97 
ee 
6rH Day. 8rH Day. l0rH Day. 
Name of Cow. 
nH a 
dH} 4/8 lz g|é zig |é 
NE Ui a a 54 BIE | a 
Ib. Ib. | Ib. | ib. } Ib. ; . | Ib. lb. 
Annie Laurie oe | 27 | 3:7 | 111 | 27] 3: 3:9 | 1:22 i ; 29] 3:8 | 1:23 
Teesome .., 11. | 31 | 3:9 | 1°35 | 30| 3:9 | 1: 37 | 1:28 8 {1:31 | 32] 3-7 | 1:32 
Playtal 0) 2} a4 | 45 | 1-20 | 93] 45 | 1 44 | 118 “3/115 | 25| 42 | Liz 
Stumpy 1) 1 | 26 | 42 | 1-22 | 27 | 42 |i 41 | 1:23 *3|1:30 | 26] 4:4 | 1-28 
Content <, 9 1. ] 20] 45 | 1-00 | 20] 4-4 | - 45 | 95 5 | ¢ 20| 4:4 | -98 
i a ld 
Dairy Yierp or Five Cows Frep on a Ration or MIxep OLASSES FOR 


Ten D. ; 
SS ae a a as ol at i a i 


Isr Day. 3rp Day. 5ru Day. 
Name of Cow. 
g "Bly 8 
od eey > rey +s oS nd rey ad s wet 
mB = an 5 
Sent 8 é é/2\s/8 ele 4 
Se dame aon portent a en ee 
iG Ib. | - Ib. | Ib. ; : Ib. | Ib. b | aR Ib. 
mieLaurie ...| 27 | 3:9 |1:17 | 28] 3-7 |1: 3:8 ]119 | 27| 39 |1:17 | 29] 3-7 | 1-20 
Tyesome ah app bey Te 39 | 1: 3:9 |1-41 | 30] 3-9 32] 37 | 1:32 
St NALS Re erty 23) ea aL 5 44 | 1: 40 |1:12 | 25] 43 |1- 25 | 4:2 | 1-17 
One rel 2721 43381180 41 |1 4°3 11:30 | 28] 4-4 | 1: 28| 45 | 1-41 
atent .., ../ 20] 44 | -98 44 | 1: 45 [1:15 | 22] 4:3 |1-05 | 21] 4:4 | 1-08 
ae a ee se a ls 
6rn Day. 8tu Day 10rH Day. 
Name ot Cow. ry 
; u ei Pa 
a)¢e| 2/3 :|2 S|#}s|2 
g & Bo ig 3 B & \|3!| 8 3 
a ml = Q alae | a 
Ib. Yb., | 1b. Ib. Tb. | lb. Ib. 
TamleLaurie —.,| 2 | 3:9 [128 | 29 | 36 3-9 |1°31 1:20 | 30 | 3-8 | 1-97 
Playue | 81] 39 [1°35 | 80] 3:9 36 | 1:32 140 | 33] 3:9 | 1-4% 
Stott we [24] 45 [1-20 | 24] 42 4°3 | 1-20 122 | 25 | 4-4 | 1-23 
Coney ts ws | 29] 42 | 136° | 28 | 43 41 | 1-28 1:29 | 28} 4-4 | 1:37 
tent 23] 45 [ris | 23] 46 4:5 | 1:10 110 | 23] 45 | 15 . 


D ON Ration or Mixep CHAFF AND O1LcAKE (SunricHt). 


~mecwec O  ebel BaP ETPcne ee e pe 
SAE Yieup ov Rive Cows Fin ov anton ov Minx Ouavy AND Organs (Goxonn) 


‘Isr Day. 3rp Day. * bru Day. 
——_—_-———————————_—. 

uw wt oats 

Slule|é aieepias 

zis] 3 EI 3 & Ei 

A lal a <=) A a 

Ib. | lb. lb. h Ib. [ - | lb, lb. 
Leego; ” . 1:29] 29} 3:9 | 1:26 4:0 | 1:34} 30 i i 31] 3:9 | 1:35 
Playful’ “6 | 1:33| 34| 3:8 | 1-44 36 | 1:36 7 | 132/33 | 36 | 1-38 
tu Sy: edt 1:19} 26 | 43 | 1:20 43 | 13 : 26] 42 | 1:22 
, ns zg 1:36 | 29} 4:4 | 1:41] 43 | 1:44 iy | 81} 42 | - 1-45 
“ pt tee . 1:08 | 23 | 4°4 1:13 4°3 1:10 . 22) 4:4 1-08 
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Dairy Yretp or Five Cows Fep on Ration or Mixep CHArr AND OILCAKE (SUNLIGHT) 


; —continued. 
| 6ru Day. 71m Day. 81tn Day. ~ 9vH Day. 10ru Day. 
Name of Cow. 
BK w ke we oy 
ailees | | a er es ee es S$ |#|)¢ | 2 
= Sac Ss 1s g rl = 
ree al| ae a |A & me |All a a |3| 8 a |All e ia) 
Ib. lb. | Ib. Ib. | Ib. Ib. | Ib Ib. | Jb Ib. 
Annie Laurie ..| 32 | 3:9 1:39 | 31 | 38 1:31} 30| 3:8 1:27 | 30 | 38 1:27 | 29 | 3:7 1:20 
Leesome = | 34] 3°6 1:37 | 33 | 36 1:33 | 33 | 36 1°32 | 34 | 3:7 1:40 38 135 
Playful sph a | 25 | 44 1:23} 26 | 4:2 1:22] 27} 4:3 1:29| 28 | 4°4 1:37 | 27 | 4:4 1:33 
Stumpy pee rineol A'S. 1:48} 30] 44 1:47 | 30 | 4:3 1:44] 31) 42 1:45 | 32) 4:3 1°53 
Content ... ...|'22] 43 | 1:05] 22! 45 | 1:10] 23] 4:5 | 1:15] 23] 4:3 | 1:10] 22} 4:4 | 1°08 
Tota YIELDs. 
Ist PERiop oF TEN 2np Prriop or TEN 8xD PERIOD OF TEN 
Days. Days. Days. 
Name of Cow. 220. he ee 
Milk. Butter. Milk. Butter. Milk. Butter. 
lb lb. Ib. lb. lb. lb. 
Annie Laurie ce af, rr. 278 12-41 286 12:06 301 « 12:99 
me : Ree te ys 309 12°95 314 13°34 332 13°54 
Playful Quy Bare is 239 11°64 246 11°79 263 12°63 
Stumpy ae Red Ata 2s 264 12°16 277 13°25 304 14°55 
Content Bt a ah (et: 193 9°55 221 10°97 225 10°95 


‘ 


Frrst Perrop.—Cows fed on natural pasture only. 


Ration Fep purtne Seconp Perrop or Ten Days. 
10 1b. mixed chaff. 
1 quart molasses (mixed with four times its bulk of water). 
This ration was fed twice a day. 


Rarion Frep purtne Tuirp Pertop or Trew Days. 


Sunlight oileake, 2 1b. 
Mixed chaff, 10 lb. 


Oilcake was soaked in hot water until it became quite soft, then mixed 


with the chaff, and fed moist. A handful of salt was added to each teed. This 
ration was fed twice a day. 


These experiments were made with five cows from the College herd. 


Annie Laurie and Leesome are Ayrshires ; Stumpy, Coutent, and Playful 
are Jerseys. 


For the first period of ten days they were allowed to graze in the paddocks, 
no extra food being given. 


For the next ten days they were fed on a ration of mixed chaff and 
molasses, quantities and particulars of which are given elsewhere. 


For a further period of ten days they were fed on a ration of mixed chaff 
and oilcake, as given in ration table. 


A small increase in quantity of milk produced resulted as may be seen 
from table published herewith, and the production of butter fat yielded was 
practically unchanged. 
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OATMEAL FOR COWS. 


Mr. James Trow, of Rocklea, reports very favourably on oatmeal as a food. 
which materially increases the amount of butter fat in milk. He was fortunate 
in being able to purchase cheaply a dozen casks of oatmeal, being surplus ship’s 
stores. He mixed a portion of this with rough chaff and a little molasses, 
allowing each cow about 3 Ib. of the oatmeal. The result of this feeding was 
an increase of 4 lb. of butter per week, and Mr. T'row attributes the increase to 
the oatmeal, which increased the butter fat in the milk. Oatmeal is expensive 
food, but a cheaper form of it would be oats roughly ground at the local mills. 


CURING BACON. 


An English method of bacon-curing is as follows: As soon as the pig is 
killed and properly cut up, rub the sides with fine salt, thoroughly filling every 
crevice. Next day scrape off all the salt not absorbed, cleanse the vessel, and 
salt as before. Repeat this for three days. The fourth day take 2-lb. of salt- 
petre and a handful of common salt to every 70 1b. of meat, and rub it in as 
before. Then mix 1 1b. of coarse brown sugar and one pint of common 
molasses, and pour over the saltpetre; repeat this twice a day for three days, 
and then once a day for a aah Smoke with sound maple, hickory, or any 
other sweet wood. Neyer, under any circumstances, use rotten wood. The 
smoke-house should be open, so that the smoke can easily escape. Do not 

Smoke on wet days, and do not hurry the business—two weeks in the smoke- 
~ house is not too long. It will be seen that, to secure the much-desired excellence 
in bacon, considerable pains must be taken—more, in fact, than any of our 
hustling farmers will care to take. But when the bacon is finally ready for the 
table it will be as much superior to ordinary distillery slop or maize-fed stuff. 


PREVENTING SOWS OVER-LYING. 


Great loss is annually caused to pig-breeders by the sow over-laying her 
Young, anda cheap and effective remedy will be welcomed. An English exchange 
Says :—One which will be found to answer very well is to run a plank round 

he interior of the house about 10 inches from the floor, which prevents the 
Sow lying close to the wall and leaves a space under which the young pigs 
an crawl, A 2-by-8-inch plank supported every 12 inches by a small block 
Would answer the purpose and repay the cost many times over. 


Horticulture 


FERTILISING CHRYSANTHEMUMS.. 
&h. A French grower has adopted a very novel method of fertilising his 
and ant hemums. He collects all of the remains of his old plants, dries them, 
m then makes a tea or extract by boiling them in water. The tea is made use 
48 a liquid fertiliser. The result is stated to be very satisfactory. 


TD 
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The Horse. 


CLINICAL NOTES. 


VASECTOMY. 


A. Chinniah, veterinary surgeon, writes in the Zropical Agriculturist, 
Colombo:—On the 25th of August last I performed this operation on an 
Arab horse, Anthony. Instead of amputating the whole cord, I removed 
only about 2 inches of the vas deferens, more by way of experiment than for 
any other reason. I am glad to say that the operation was attended with no: 
bad results, but in fact was as successful as could be desired, as the animal was. 
able to be ridden on the twelfth day after the operation. 


The following was the modus operandi :—The animal was thrown down and 
secured in the usual way, but no chloroform was used. I began by making an. 
antero-lateral section, with proper antiseptic treatment, on the off side of the 
scrotum along the line of the cord, and carefully dissected and took out the: 
vas deferens, which was evidently severed, and a piece about 2 inches. in length 
removed. I fastened the wound with catgut ligature and covered it with 
antiseptic cotton wool, and painted it over with collodion. The incision on the 
near side was postero-lateral, and made close to the groin. As a result there: 
was a slight bleeding from the scrotum. This wound was treated similarly to — 
the first. The first wound was an exposed one, and required to be protected 
from flies, but that on the near side did not give this trouble, though from its 
peru position it caused an awkward gait in the animal till it was perfectly 

ealed. I, however, prefer the antero-lateral to the postero-lateral section. — 


The advantages of this operation over ordinary castration are: (1) It 
preserves the testicles, as a natural appendage of the horse. (2) It is less. 
painful and cruel, as no nerve is burnt, cut, or twisted. - (8) The healing is. 
quick, and in this, particular care was effected in what I consider to be the 
minimum time. (4) There is no liability to tetanus. (5) There is less chance 
of the growth of a schirrous cord. (6) There is little or no bleeding. (7) 
There is economy in the preservation of tissues which in the ordinary operation 
are cut or mutilated. Perhaps the only objection that could be brought against 
this operation is that it is apt to cause perplexity to the breeder, and even 
mislead him, as the presence of the testicles is apt to deceive him into the 
belief that an animal so operated on is still a stallion. A new term would be 
required for such horses, for the term “gelding” would not correctly describe 
them. 


CURE OF BOTS IN HORSES. 


The United States Department of Agriculture publishes a simple cure 
for bots in horses. An experimenter tried a few tests upon a quantity of live 
bots taken from a horse which the bots had killed. When put into sage tea 
they died in fifteen hours ; but, as that was too slow a process, he tried them 
in nitric acid; but it seemed to trouble them no more than water. He then 
bruised some tansy, and made an infusion of the juice, and put some of the 
bots into it. They were dead in a minute. As he had a horse suspected 0 
being troubled with bots, he gave him some tansy tea in the morning, and ® 
dose of salts in the evening. The next morning the horse’s excrement col — 
tained 14 pints of the bots, and the cure, after repeated trials, is now said t 
be recognised as thoroughly effective. 
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TO TELL THE CHARACTER OF A HORSE. 


According toamember of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, it is easy 
~ to tella horse’s character by the shape of his nose. Ifthere is a gentle curve to 
the profile, and at the same time the ears are pointed and sensitive, it is safe to 
describe the animal as gentle, and at the same time high-spirited. If, on the 
other hand, the horse has a dent in the middle of his nose, it is equally as safe 
to set him down as treacherous and vicious. The Roman-nosed horse is sure to 
be a good animal for hard work and safe to drive, but he is apt to be slow. A 
horse with a slight concavity in the profile will be scary and need coaxing. A 
horse that droops his ears is apt to be lazy as well as vicious. 


DISEASES AND DISORDERS OF THE ALIMENTARY SYSTEM. 
By WILMOT C. QUINNELL, M.R.C.V.S.L. 


Gnrossrr1s.—Inflammation of the structure of the tongue, resulting from 
the action of irritants or from mechanical injury. 


Symptoms.—The tongue becomes swollen, tense, clammy, hot, and painful, 
and, in consequence of its abnormal increase in size, protrudes out of the mouth, 
and thus renders the action of swallowing difficult. 


_ Lreatment.—Internal: Laxatives must be given per rectum, potassium 
hitrate in drinking water ; water should always be within easy reach of the 
Patient. Nutritive enemas if required. 


Local: Gently irrigate the mouth with warm water ; followed by antiseptic 
and astringent solutions as a wash or gargle for the mouth, which will be found 
Of great service. Scarify the tongue with due antiseptic precautions when the . 
edema is extensive. 

Inhalations of hot-water vapour medicated with carbolic acid or opium are 
Tecommended. 


Pryarism or SattvaTron is an abnormal increase in the amount of 
Secretion and dribbling of saliva from the mouth. Various causes give rise to 
is condition in the horse, occurring in some local diseases of the mouth, 
pharynx, throat, and other organs; irritation caused by irregularity of the 
teeth ; foreign bodies in the mouth ; and certain drugs and plants. 


Treatment.—A careful and thorough examination of the mouth to 


ee cause, and suitable treatment dependent on the assignable cause 
nd, 


. Irreaunar Treru.—The grinders or molar teeth frequently grow 
regular, or become so through being chipped by hard foreign materials in the 

Sod, or through undue wear become sharp at the edges. In the teeth of the 
poper jaw it is the outer edge and in the lower molars the inner edge that 
peroane sharp. When the upper molar teeth are affected, rubbing the outside 
i» the cheek against them will cause the animal to evince pain, but the most 

Sual sien of this condition is the inability of the animal to masticate properly, — 
.0m the injury caused to the cheeks or tongue during the movements of the 
Jaws, This imperfect mastication leads to what is commonly termed 
a qudding”—ejecting a bolus of semi-masticated food ; and inability to take 
“uticient food is marked by loss of condition and unthriftiness. _ 


as Lreatment.—The sharp edges may be levelled with a tooth-rasp. A dental 
Ppecogn may be necessary; therefore veterinary aid should be procured. A 
aan Sugher examination of the mouth should in all cases be made. The 
2 mination will also permit it to be ascertained whether the irregular condition 
a eth is due to caries, the symptoms of which are very fotid breath, 
Sing the head to one side, and dribbling of saliva from the mouth. 

© 
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Poultry. 


OSTRICH-FARMING. 


We have received a letter from Mr. D. 0’Connor, Oxley, on the above subject. 
Mr. O’Connor, who has achieved distinction in the scientific world by his 
successful introduction of the Queensland Ceratodus into Great Britain and 
France, and who has also succeeded in acclimatising the same weird fish in the 
Condamine and at Enoggera Waterworks, who also introduced the Gourami 
from Java, now turns his attention to the possibilities of ostrich-farming in 
Queensland. He thinks that the present is a singularly favourable time for the 
introduction of an industry which has never yet been attempted in Queensland. 
He maintains that we have suitable country and the right climate. This may 
be so, but we cannot agree with Mr. O’Connor that ostrich-farming would — 
prove a payable industry in this colony. 

Until lately,the South African (Cape) Government imposed an export duty 
of £100 on each ostrich, and £5 on each egg exported. Why was this done ? 
Because the Cape Government became alarmed at an order for 500 ostriches . 
from New South Wales. Why were the Cape folk alarmed? Probably 
because the trade in ostrich feathers, although at present remunerative to the 
South African farmers, would cease to become so aie competition arose. Mr. 
O’Connor believes that the friendly relations now existing between Australia 
and the Cape would induce the Cape Government to allow us to obtain 
ostriches free of duty. We very much doubt that philanthropy would extend 
so far, and we further doubt if ostrich-farming would pay anywhere in 
Queensland. ‘There is an ostrich farm in New Zealand, near Christchurch, 
which Mr. O’Connor visited, and which is said to be paying. However that 
may be, we still think that the cost of the birds and the value of the feathers 
would not be commensurate. The Colombo Zropical Agriculturist has received 
a stnilar suggestion. This is the reply :— 


“ Ostricu-Farmine: Wovnp 1r po in Uva?”—It is suggested to us 
that one or more of our enforced visitors at the Diyatalawa Camp may have — 
had experience in South Africa of ostrich-farming, and may be able to say — 
whether the uplands of Uva would at all offer a suitable region for the establish- 
ment of a farm? Of course the pursuit is usually associated with expanses of — 
flat country; but we do not know that undulating patanas would be 
objectionable. Sand, and lime, or shells however, are said to be necessary for — 
the birds for the development of bone. Water supply and fresh vegetable food 
could be managed in Uva. The food of ostriches in Eaypt is said to cost 2d. a 
day. Each adult bird, five years old, is estimated as worth £40. The annual 
crop of feathers, after three years old, equals about £4 10s. in value on 
an average, and there are the young ostriches hatched each year to count on 
against the general expenses. But perhaps there are enough of ostrich farms 
already in Africa? { 

Considering the figures above, could a Queensland farmer feed a dozen — 
hens on 2d. a day. To be successful, an ostrich farm according to the Colombo | 
journal, should be situated somewhere about Birdsville, where sand, shells, — 

and lime abound; but what would the food cost landed at that ultima Thule of 
Queensland civilisation? ‘The birds would require to be pampered and fed — 
_for three years, and after that an average of £4 10s. per annum would be — 
the return per bird. The death of a five-year-old bird would represent £40 
in addition to the expense of bringing it from South Africa. Chicks certainly — 
could be imported, but in this case disease and delicacy of constitution have — 
to be taken into consideration. On the whole we think that goats would be — 
an infinitely better investment. 


\ 
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__ A.more practical suggestion from Mr. O’Connor is the introduction of a 
bird called the Buffalo Pecker. This bird is very destructive to ticks and other 
Insect pests on cattle, and, as he says, our squatters in the tick-infested 
districts would hail with delight the arrival of such welcome immigrants, and 
the opportunity we now have through our returning soldiers to introduce the 
bird should not be neglected by the Acclimatisation Society. 


LARGE FLOCKS OF HENS NOT PROFITABLE, 


Large poultry farms have already had an attraction for lovers of poultry- 
breeding, yet those who have tried it generally pronounce the poultry farm to 
be a delusionanda snare. Why is this? A farmer’s wife has twenty or thirty 

hens and a rooster or two. She has plenty of eggs and chickens; the birds are 
all healthy. ‘They roost usually in. the open air—wet or dry, cold or hot; yet 
they rarely suffer from disease, unless a general epidemic should occur. Her 
lens are a clear source of profit, for they live almost entirely on the uncon- 
Sidered trifles they pick up on the farm. They have what is essential 
to health—unlimited run of the paddocks, and keep themselves strong 
and healthy by chasing grasshoppers and ceaseless scratching in the farm- 
yard. Naturally, it would be thought, if forty hens pay so well, what would. 
times forty do? And the unthinking calculator forthwith starts a 
oultry farm, perhaps, on a couple of acres of ground. He begins with 100 
ens, and for a season he gets plenty of eggs and numerous chickens. Next 
Season he finds the egg-production decreasing ; many of his birds die in a most 
Unaccountable manner; and, in the third year, he discovers that poultry-farming 
1s a failure. The reason is clear. A large number of fowls running together, . 
€ven on an unlimited area of ground, become unhealthy. Fowls are gregarious 
4s ants, They will keep-together. Unlike cattle, elephants, and some other 
wild beasts, they never ostracise one of their number. 


Oceasionally*the ‘cock of the walk” will drive away another rooster and 
Chase him away from the flock and from his food, but the latter does not go _ 
away and mope for long by himself. He watches his chances and comes in for _ 
his share of all the good things distributed to the flock, and be generally has a 

ttle following of his own on the outskirts of the main flock. Again, when 
Owls have a very wide range, their tendency is to become wild, and this 
tendency leads to a diminution in the egg supply: Fowls, such as the plain 
and Scrub turkey, the emu, cassowary, wild abide and indeed all birds, only lay 
and sit at certain seasons. They are not continuous layers like the domesticated | 
‘Owl. So with the latter, if they are allowed to run wild. Eggs are laid 
only at certain intervals. Then, in a wild state, the fowls only pick up what 
Sod pleases them. Much of it is not suitable for forcing egg-production, 
id it is only when they are under complete control that they will take 
Such food. ‘The only way in which large numbers of poultry can be kept to a 
vite is to plant separate colonies of, say, twenty to thirty birds on portions of 
farm at some distance from each other. Let each colony have its own run 
pi trom 2 to 5 acres, Attend regularly to the cleanliness of the separate 
uses. Feed each at separate intervals, aceustoming them to come to a call. 
; ee to a plentiful supply of fresh water. eee the sitting hens separate from 
a oy ees, the young cockerels and pullets by themselves, and give the chickens’ 
pe Ot and house of their own. eed out all the bad layers. Feed maize 
varingly, as it induces too much fat, which is prejudicial to egg-production. 
Mens the food. owls thrive best, like all other animals, when they are fed 
mayne variety of suitable food. Give them plenty of garden stuff, such as 

Se and lettuce leaves, and let them have access to a good dust bath. 
otherwine conditions, poultry-farming has a chance of being profitable—not 


. 
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GROUND PUMPKIN-SEEDS FOR FOWLS. 


Fowis are very fond of cucumber and rockmelon seeds, and young 
cockerels will eat them in preference to wheat. They also are partial to 
pumpkin-seeds broken up small. Where cows are fed on pumpkins there are 
always large quantities of seed, which are not fed to cattle. hese, if cracked 
small, would form a valuable food for poultry. Those who have tried it say that 
it increases the fertility of laying hens. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS. 


Mr. L. E. Overstead, Warwick, writes: My Indian Runner ducks have 
done very well this season. In August my four breeding ducks laid 86 eggs, 
in September 102 eggs, and in October 94 eggs. During August one of the 
ducks showed a decided inclination to sit. Owing to the demand for eggs for 
hatching being so great, I have not been able to hatch more than one clutch of 
ducklings. JI have ten fine healthy ducklings out of a setting of eleven eggs. 
I have disposed of twenty-four dozen of eggs for sittings this season. One 
dozen went to Springsure by parcel post, and of these eight strong ducklings 
were hatched. Out of eighteen eges sent to Ideraway (394 miles by train and 
30 miles by coach), fourteen ducklings were hatched. Mr. A. Scott, Wanstead 
Farm, Grantham, got twelve ducklings out of the dozen. I have received 
another pair of ducks from the South, and intend getting more next winter. 
Being a most prolific breed, I believe the introduction of fresh blood will 
prevent them degenerating, as they are sure to do if inbreeding is resorted to. 

We publish these results obtained by Mr. Overstead because we desire to 
see this valuable breed of ducks established in Queensland. The idea first 
propounded that they do not sit, is erroneous. All ducks sit, but the Indian 
Runner does so far less often than others. Mr. Overstead’s reason for importing 


fresh stock is only reasonable, as all breeders of stock—whether of horses, — 


cattle, sheep, swine, or poultry—know that inbreeding is inimical to the 
maintenance of a first-class breed.— Ed. Q.A.J. 


POULTRY FOR FARMERS. 


The following notes from a lecture on poultry as an adjunct to farming, by 
Mr. G. A. Palmer, a British poultry expert, will doubtless be found interesting 
to many of our readers :— 
LAYING STRAINS. ee 
The subject of building up laying strains was first noticed. The fact o 
removing eggs day by day keeps fowls laying, and keeping eggs in the nest 
will bring on the sitting fever. If a hen of good laying strain be selected, and 


well fed and managed, her pullets will lay more eggs than she does. Then there — 


is the question of selection. Suppose that eight pullets of pure breed be taken, 
it will be found that they vary much in laying. If the mother produced 150 
eggs, some of the pullets will lay 170, and some again only 130 per annum. 
Therefore next year breed from the best layers, and so on from year to year. 
In this manner the most surprising results will be obtained. Strain is every- 
thing. 
3 VARIETIES. 


With reference to varieties, the lecturer stated that more eggs in return — 

‘for food consumed are obtained from Leghorns and Anconas. The White | 
Leghorn is the most suitable for farmers. The latter, however, is a very wild | 

bird, and will not allow itself to be approached. It is a good forager, and will — 


almost get its own living. On account of its wandering habits there is risk 0 
its being snapped up by foxes. 
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HOUSING. 

Speaking of housing, always avoid draughts and damp. Mr. Palmer does 
not agree with keeping fowls warm in order to obtain winter eggs. He prefers 
the south side of the house to be entirely open, and cited the case of a 
Worcestershire farmer who keeps a large number of poultry in his fields during 
the winter. This man obtained better results in eggs from his birds which 
roosted in the open than from those which were housed. 


PARASITES. 

Hints were given for keeping down parasites, which probably cause the 
loss of thousands of young chicks every year. Have no fixtures in the houses, 
so that perches, nest-boxes, &¢., may be readily removed and cleaned. The 
house should be swept down every fortnight with a good hard sweeping brush. 
Wiping the perches with a paraffin rag would prevent scaly leg, the origin of 
which is a minute parasite. Limewash the houses twice ayear with a mixture 
of half-pint of disinfecting acid to 2 gallons of lime. Wash with paraffin all 
crevices and. perch-rests. 

To remedy scurf in the comb, or white comb, well dress with paraffin the 
comb and all bare parts once a week. 

Pyrethrum, or’ other insect powders, should be dredged under the wings 
and feathers of the tail. This, if never made a practice of generally, should be 
absolutely done both when setting a hen and when first putting young chicks 
out. 

FEEDING. 

Feeding was next dwelt upon. ‘The importance of scientific feeding in 
producing a profitable strain of birds can hardly be over-emphasised. Foods 
Vary very much, and it is necessary to haye some acquaintance with their 
chemical composition if the best system is to be pursued. The composition of 
an ideal food should include about 15 per cent. of albuminoids, 55 per cent. 
of carbohydrates, and 5 per cent. of fat. : 

_ Oats’ are almost a perfect food, but for young chickens are rather in- 
digestible. Wheat is perfectly safe, and sharps is capital. Barley is never 
used whole, except for a couple of days or so when the weather is showery, 
and the birds suffer from diarrhoea. Barley-meal is only used for fattening. 

aize is a most frequent cause of liver disease. The signs are yellowness in 
the face, much fatness, not laying, and slight diarrhwa. Then the walk 

ecomes somewhat “rocky,” the fowls become lame, and death soon ensues. If 
4 post-mortem examination be made, the liver is large, discoloured, soft, and 
greasy, and rubs up between the fingers. The remedy is a dose of salts to 
Start with, followed up with sulphur in the food for about a month. 

For a summer food on grass runs give chiefly wheat and oats. This will 
produce a larger number of eggs than any other grains. Should there bea 
Ong dry time, add some peas. ‘These will replace, to some extent, the insect 

let which is lacking. Feed once a day only on grass runs in summer. 

In winter always give soft food for breakfast, and hard grain about 3 

4in the afternoon. The soft food should be principally of sharps. Do not 
Use barley-meal. A. slight addition of bran will make the food more crumbly. 
Ri Grit is absolutely necessary, and the lack of it will cause indigestion. 
sent grit of any kind will do. Old crockery broken up is good, also granite 

Creenings from quarries. Glass sometimes becomes ground to powder in the 
8izzard and cakes together; death then ensues. ; 


WATER. 

Absolutely pure water in an absolutely clean vessel is essential every day 

°r preventing disease. 
he preceding remarks refer to fowls with runs. Fowls in confinement 
t have meat. Fresh butchers’ scraps are best ; greaves may give a taint to 
a 88. Vegetable food must also be supplied. Hang cabbages up in the 
He es; one of the great difficulties is to give sufficient exercise. Throw a 
Ndful of rain in a bucketful of ashes; this will keep the birds scratching 


f ua 
hours, With a laying hen a good hard condition is wanted, not flabby fat. 
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BONEMEAL. 

Bonemeal is an absolute necessity, but at the price of 15s. to 16s. per 
ewt. is too dear. A bonecutter which will cut the fresh bones is good, but is 
probably too expensive for fowls in a small way. In the latter case buy bone- 
meal from an artificial manure works, sti ulating that it is for poultry; and, of 
course, that it has not been treated with an acid. Bonemeal should be mixed 
with the food; there is then no waste. It provides lime for the shell and 
phosphates for the yolk; it is the cheapest food, and a poultry farm should 
never be run without it. Pure bonemeal costs about 7s. to 7s. 6d. per ewt. 

Potatoes should not be given too regularly on account of the excess of 
starch; mix them with other food. Boiled swede is very good. Raw mangels 
may be given in the spring, after about Ist April. Mashed mangels are superior 
to potatoes, and not so injurious. 


WINTER LAYING, 

To encourage winter laying the cold winds should be kept from the fowls 
by erecting a 2-feet boarding round the pen. Twenty of the best-laying pullets, 
coming on for laying in October, should be placed in such a pen. <A bone with 
a little meat upon it will give them amusement, andif it be tied up to a perch 
just above the ground a good deal of exercise may be afforded. 


FEATHER-PLUCKING. 
Por feather-plucking, which is caused by a depluming mite, smear the bare 
parts of the birds with a mixture of 1 part of carbolic oil to 20 of water. 
Lake care that it is well applied. 


: PROFITABLE RETURNS. 

With regard to the number of eggs which should be obtained to give a 
profitable return from fowls, the lecturer said he did not think it would be 
possible to bring all laying birds up to a 200-egg average perannum. A total 
of 160 eggs annually would yield plenty of profit. If fowls were kept in the 
open on a grass run, there should be no difficulty in getting 5s. per head clear 
profit, which is a greater profit than any other farm stock yields in proportion 
to the amount of capital invested. 


MOVABLE COOP. 


The illustration, which is taken by the Australasian from the annual report 
of the New Zealand Department of Agriculture, shows a movable coop for 
hen and chickens. It is constructed of light timber and wire-netting, and has 
a covered compartment at one end where the fowls can take shelter :-— 
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The Orchard. 


PINEAPPLES. 


The townships of Nundah and Nudgee, on the Sandgate railway line, have 
for many years been the cradle of the pineapple industry of Southern 
Queensland. Some fifty-three years ago the first pineapples were planted at 
Nundah by the late Mr. ©. FE. Gerler, who raised plants from the tops of 
Pines which were imported from the West Indies. This district was then 
‘known as the German Station, from its being the home of the early German 
Lutheran missionaries. The soil was found to be admirably adapted to 
the production of this delicious fruit, and gradually its cultivation spread 
over the Nundah district, and extended to Nudgee. In both localities 
Comparatively large areas were planted. There was nothing to interfere 
with the fruit—no disease; the soil was rich, the rainfall sufficient, 
and winter frosts were easily guarded against by a slight covering 
of dry grass during the cold season. This happy combination of 
favourable circumstances resulted | in heavy and regular crops. ‘Tens of 
thousands of pines annually found their way from these localities to the 

risbane, Sydney, and Melbourne markets, and the pineapple-growers found 
themselves, if not in affluence, still in most comfortable circumstances. 
esides pineapples, the farmers grew fruit, vegetables, potatoes, and corn. 
The best of cabbages were grown, and are grown to this day, between the rows 
of pines, where they found the necessary shelter from the great heat of the 
Sun. Last week we saw some very fine cabbages and beans growing in these 
ositions. Usually the crop begins to be gathered in December. This year, 
Owever, owing to the absence of rain, the fruit is very backward, especially in 
the rows which have borne fruit for the last two or three years. Where the 
two-year-old plants have borne for the first time, the fruit is of good size, and 
only needs a shower of rain to swell it into goodly proportions. On some of 
the plantations, heavy crops are no longer gathered. The reason seems to be 
that for years past the pines have been grown on the same land, with no 
intermission or rotation of crops. Manure has certainly been applied every 
year, but in some cases not judiciously, the manure being carted straight from 
the city stables, and at once applied to the plants. The result of using such 
Uunfermented, unrotted, fresh manure is that the plants become heated, and fail - 
to supply the necessary nutriment to the fruit. Again, there has been no 
ange in the plants. Suckers from plants imported fifty years ago were 
Planted year after year, and their descendants still furnish the suckers for 
ew plantings. In the case of sugar-cane, wheat, maize, potatoes—indeed, of 
Most other crops—fresh blood, so to speak, has been periodically introduced, 
Such a course being found necessary to the production of fullcrops. Rotation 
®t crops has also been adopted in some cases in a perfunctory manner, and 
>ome intelligent men haye gone so far as to leave portions of their cultivated 
tnd to fallow. Neither of these courses appears to have been adopted by the 
Pineapple- growers, and yet its advantages must be sufficiently obvious. Our 
Mustrations are from photographs taken by our artist, Mr. F. C. Wills, 
ri the large pinery belonging to Mr. J. Atthow, and at Mr. T. Fleming’s 
arm, at Nudgee. ‘ F 
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Viticulture. 


VINTAGE NOTES. 


Br E. H. RAINFORD, 
Instructor in Viticulture. 


It is not the writer’s intention to again trouble Queensland yignerons 
with a dissertation upon vintage operations from first to last, as nearly all that 
can be written about it has been previously published in this Journal (sce 
January, 1906), and repetition becomes wearisome. But as there are points 
upon which, by the care and attention given to them, depends the success or 
non-success of the vigneron in the quality of the wine he makes, and to which 
so much apathy is shown by Queensland winemakers, the writer considers 
it his duty to again call their attention to them if improvement of quality is to 
be effected. 


Creantiness OF Pranr.—All plant used during the vintage, such as 
fermenting vats, pumps, pails, &c., &e., should be carefully washed and disin- 
fected before commencing operations, and kept clean.. No portion of the plant 
that has been used and left idle for some time should be used again without 
rinsing, otherwise there will be danger of bacterial contamination. A good 
disinfectant is water acidulated with sulphuric acid. Any article that has the 
slightest taint of mould should be disinfected with a strong solution of sulphuric 
acid or other processes (see Journal, 1st December, 1898). 


Actpiry or Must.—This is one of the most important points to be 
attended to, and it is almost entirely neglected. It may be said at once that no 
must intended to be made into claret will turn outa good wine if itis deficient in 
acidity. The reasons are that the wine proves to be flat and insipid, deficient in 
bouquet and unstable in colour; moreover, with deficient acidity, should the 
temperature of the fermenting vat run high, there must be excess of volatile 
acids which are the result of bacterial work. Given a heated medium with 
low acidity, the germs of disease will begin to multiply and the vinous yeast to 
languish. No amount of disbelief will change the fact, a thousand times 
proved ; and the sooner Queensland winemakers admit it and improve their 
procedure the better for themselves. 

Claret made from must of full acidity is always fresh to the palate, and 
its superior bouquet is partly due to the reaction of the acid upon the alcohol 
forming ethers, but more especially to the natural bouquet of the sound wine 
not being destroyed or masked by the products of unsound fermentation. 
The colour is more stable because the acid fixes the colour in wine as mordants 
do in dyes. If the acidity is insufficient the colour is always liable to be acted 
upon chemically by the oxygen of the air, which renders it insoluble and causes 
a thickness or cloudiness often to be observed in Queensland wines. Bacterial 
fermentation, frequently a result of low acidity of the must, causes loss of 
sugar and tartar with production in excess of volatile acids and ethers, giving 
a flat, mawkish, or disagreeable taste and smell to the wine, according to the 
extent of their work. Moreover, wine that has been invaded by these bacteria 
will never be sound unless carefully pasteurized ; at any moment it may go 
wrong and cause trouble and loss to the vigneron. 

Surely these are points worthy of the consideration of winemakers who 
have the quality of their wines at heart! Let them study this matter seriously 
and make a beginning, if only on a small scale, and they will soon be convinced 
of its importance. 

To test must for acidity, certain apparatus is required, not at all expensive, 
but the operation requires care and exactness in its working, otherwise the 
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results will be erroneous. A few lessons are sufficient for the most inexperi- 
enced to work it. A description here of the modus operandi would occupy too 
much space, but the writer will be pleased to explain the working of it to 
anybody who desires to learn the process. 
The minimum amount of acidity of must to ensure healthy fermentation 
and sound wine is 8 per mille for ordinary wine grapes, 10 per mille for 
Ouschet hybrids, and 12 per mille for Lenoir. In the case of the latter, if 
stability of colour is not aimed at, the acidity can be reduced to ordinary limits. 
he above degrees of acidity are indicated for light and medium dry white 
and red wines; for wines which are to be fortified during fermentation the 
acidity may be neglected. The must should be tested from that in the vat after 
® certain quantity of grapes have passed through the crusher to ensure work- 
Ing upon an average sample, and the deficiency, if any, of acid made good. 
here are two ways of doing so—one by addition of commercial tartaric acid, at 
the rate of 1 1b. per 100 gallons of must for each | pro mille of deficiency ; 
another is to crush with the ripe grapes a certain proportion of unripe 
bunches of the second crop. But this system, although inexpensive, is unsatis- 
factory, as obviously it is working in a blindfold fashion, and frequent tests of 
the must would be necessary to see if there was still a deficiency of acidity or 
the contrary. If the winemaker wishes to utilise his unripe grapes, his best 
plan is to take an average sample of his grapes before picking and test them. 
there is a positive deficiency of acidity, he could pick a certain quantity 
of unripe bunches with the ripe fruit, and after testing the must in the vat 
make up any deficiency with tartaric acid. There is a third way of preventing 
Msuflicient acidity, and one frequently used where. the saccharine density 
of the must is usually high, and that is to pick the crop before it is quite ripe. 
few testings at intervals of a day or two erarapetias will show when the 
grapes contain the correct amount of acidity. This practice has much to. 
recommend it, but it has also its objections—viz , unless the saccharine density 
of the must is usually higher than is required for light or medium dry wines 
there is a loss of sugar, and therefore a corresponding loss of alcohol. Also 
Insufficient ripeness means a deficiency in the natural flavour of the grape so 
hecessary in the production of a good quality wine. Again, testing the acidity 
Or the grapes by picking a few bunches haphazard has an element of uncer- 
ainty in it, and is liable to lead to error, unless very carefully done, by 
choosing fruit of the average ripeness, and not the best in the vineyard. This 
‘ystem is better adapted for the manufacture of white wines than for red. 
Whenever tartaric acid is added to must, it should be in the form of 
Coarse crystals, obtained from a respectable firm of druggists. Refuse all 
Powdered forms of the acid, as they are largely adulterated with alum, which 
Would disastrously affect the quality of the wine. The acid is best added during 
© crushing of the grapes a little at a time in the crusher or vat, but in the 
Case of white wines it can equally well be put in the fermentation cask by 
Suspending it in a muslin bag. Anaddition of 1b. to 13 Ib. per 100 gallons of 
Must to light white wines causes them to clear more rapidly as well as improve 
© quality. 
Srarkine.—In Queensland, unless very rough, red wines are re uired,. 
pees if not all, of the stalks should be removed from the grapes before 
‘tmentation. The object of doing so is to remove from the must that part 
®t the bunch which is liable to give too much astringency to the wine, as all 
the tannin required can be obtained from the skins alone. The removal of 
© greater part of the stalks has the effect also of diminishing the size of the 
te ™ the Eaeatite vat—an important point, as the greater the bulk of 
© cap the greater is the amount of heat generated in it during fermentation, 
ear Excellent machines for stalking and crushing the grapes in one operation 
ae be obtained in Adelaide at a reasonable price. An illustration is given of 
© machines—one a hand, the other a power machine—made by Bagshaw and _ 
ns, of Adelaide. 
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Powrr Macutne, 


For those unable or unwilling to go to the expense of one of these 

machines, an easy and inexpensive way of stalking grapes was described in the 
article for January, 1900, in this Jowrna/, which it is not necessary to reproduce 
here. 
f" Srartive tHe Fermentation.—It is always advisable to start as healthy 
af fermentation as possible, and to do this a case or two of selected, sound 
bunches should be crushed by hand a couple of days before vintaging, and put 
in a very clean, sweet cask or tub to ferment; this leaven should be added to 
the fruit asit is crushed, when a quick, healthy fermentation will be set up, which 
is not the case when fermentation starts in a yat containing a portion of rotten 
and mouldy fruit. If, however, all the grapes in the vineyard are sound, without 
any rot, this precaution will not be necessary, 


Axration.—Aeration of the must before, or at the beginning of, fermen- 
tation is necessary. To well aerate the must, allow a good fall for the fruit 
from the crusher to the fermentating vat. If fermentation languishes at first, 
pump or hand-rack the must from the bottom to the top of the vat. If, on the 
other hand, the must has been sufficiently aerated, arith the fermentation con- 
tinues normal and vigorous, avoid any further aeration of the must, as harm 
instead of good will result. At this stage aeration will prejudicially affect the 
colour of the wine and render it more or less unstable, and there will be in 
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eeduon considerable loss of alcohol. Only in the case of a vat ‘ sticking” 

m abnormal temperature should aeration be resorted to at this stage of 

amaacceesungs, and this should rarely be necessary if the must has been 

“at el aerated during crushing and the temperature in the vat carefully 
ed and prevented from rising too high. 


ei OF Varrive.—The system adopted by some of allowing the 
ato aLa continue until the density of the must marks zero 1s irrational, and 
peat cease. In Queensland, vignerons must not blindly imitate the procedure 
saith e central and northern districts of France—that is, if they wish to produce 
ae palatable clarets. In this colony, grapes contain a much greater 
abundance of tannin, colouring and extractive matter than those of the 
eae abovementioned, and to imitate their procedure in vatting must give 
i hes overcharged with colour and astringency which years of maturing will 
ot get rid of. To decide upon the duration of the yatting is where the art of 
5 © vigneron comes in, and the man who uses his intellect and powers of 
Servation to the best advantage in this matter is the man who makes the 
ae wine, all other things being equal. Besides acquiring the defects 
Pie mentioned, the new wine is hourly exposed to the danger of acetifica- 
aah of the cap, a serious consideration in a climate like this which alone should 
* uce winemakers to shorten the vatting as much as possible. Examination 
f the fermenting liquid from time to time will show when the necessary amount 
is noon and astringency has been extracted from the skins, and directly that 
i nown the vatting should be stopped and the mare pressed. The press wine 
Should be kept by itself for two reasons : One, because it may contain germs of 
lsease (derived from the acetified cap) which should be kept out of the bulk 
Wine. A careful examination of this wine when clear will show if there is 
‘ Oger or not in blending it with the bulk. A second reason for keeping 1b 
acetate is: Should the bulk wine already contain sufficient colour and 
Stringency, the pressed wine will not be required, but could be used for blending _ 
me other wines defective in those qualities. During vatting keep the cap 
. Merged, as explained in the article of January, 1900, of this Journal; also 
quently break it up to avoid temperature rising too high in it. 


iar TEMPERATURE OF Fermwentatron.—This part of the operations of wine- 
Tee is equal in importance to the acidification, both one and the other 
ara a great influence on the future quality of the wine. The best 
wit Perature for must to ferment at is 85 degrees Fahr. ; it can rise to 95 degrees 

out any hurtful effect, but at a higher temperature bacterial work will, in 


i rikelihood, commence. It has already been explained that in a must of too 
Sh a temperature the germs of. disease begin to multiply and the vinous 
il, but does not prevent . 


serment to languish. A correct acidity modifies the evi t ren 
sub ogether. When the germs of disease take the floor, there 1s production 0 
reece: detrimental to the soundness and quality of the wine, and 
act Uction of substances favourable to it. For instance,, the “ tourne 

acid. 4 destroys the tartar and glycerine with production of volatile 
°O affected; or the mannitic germs 


foo multiply, with the result that sour-sweet wine is produced fit only 


t the still; in this case the germs change the sugar into mannite and acetic 


cid. i ea he t tur 
: 0 avoid t , then, it is necessary to prevent the temperature 
of the f hese troubles athe do which some one of the: 


termenti ising too hi 
Mechani HSA Vee a be at hand. These have been 


ear j 
ae mind, however, that the cap 18 the hottest par 


Point to ‘ 
hich the vi ‘s attention should be most directed by either 
Constant] ¥ e vigneron’s attention 1 i f e 
Y breaking i i tine at that ont. — W en testing the 
ing it up or refrigerating Pp Me  atereneeare 


tha vate of the bulk of the must, do not be conten 
Cap, nite ‘trom tap or spigot, but let it flow freely before 
d ge the thermometer half-way into it for some ml 


Oop, 2 
Bes quickly on withdrawal. 
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These are some of the more important points in vintage operations which 
hitherto have had too little attention paid to them in Queensland and in many 
other parts of Australia, with the result that light, medium, dry, red, and white’ 
wines are not made of the quality they could be, putting on one side the ques- 
tion of variety of grape; if, then, vignerons will bear these few hints in mind 
at vintage time and do their best to follow out the advice given, they will not 
regret haying done so. 


STERILISING WINE. 

M. Rocques announced that the musts of the last Algerian vintage, steri- 
lised in Kiihn sterilisers for ten minutes, at a temperature of 110 degrees Cent. 
(230 degrees Fahr.), have been preserved in casks of wood and of iron, sterilised 
themselves with steam under PRESS, and have kept very well. They stood a. 
long transport in the month of May, and the fermentation with yeast has given 
excellent results. In reply to inquiries, M. Rocques added that a heating up 
to 110 degrees for sixty minutes does not affect the taste of beer, provided 
that the heating is done by means of steam, the reason being that there is no: 

~ caramelisation and no oxygen present. The Kiihn apparatus is charged with 
carbonic acid. The new Kiihn sterilisers did their work thoroughly, and pre- 
vented all contamination during the drawing off of the liquid. ‘The sterilised 
beer could safely be transported.— Engineering. 


REMISSION OF DUTY ON WINES IN RUSSIA. 

A copy of a circular from the Russian Foreign Minister has been received 
by this Department, announcing that for the future all foreign wines up to 
13 degrees strength will be allowed entry into Russia free of surtax. Thirteen 
degrees of absolute alcohol in strength is equivalent to 28 degrees of proof 
spirit. 


ONE STEP FORWARD, TWO STEPS BACK. 

Under this heading the Australian Vigneron of 3rd November, 1900, has. 
an article which we reproduce zn extenso as being in some particulars 
peculiarly applicable to the viticultural industry in Queensland :— 

Tt can never be said that the wine industry of New South Wales has owed 
much to State encouragement, or that it has been coddled and pampered at the 
expense of the general community. On the other hand, those who have 
struggled on year after year to establish their enterprises upon a firm and 
lasting basis, and to promote the development of our natural resources, can 
claim that by their efforts, in the midst of many discouragements, the industry 
has made substantial progress. Whatever has been done by the State has been 
tardily done ; whatever has been granted has been grudgingly given; and, when 
everything is summed up, we find little beyond the official recognition of the 
industry as a legitimate means to the development of our natural wealth. It is: 
true that we have a State department which is supposed to exercise a fosterin 
care oyer all-matters connected with husbandry and the settlement of our bro 
acres; and it is also true that a branch of this department devotes its special 
attention to matters relating to the cultivation of the vine and the manufacture 
of its produce. The ea of this branch is not imposing, and the amount 
of effective work it is able to accomplish is limited, but it at least serves our 
present purpose, in so far as its very existence puts the wine-growing industry 
in shoppostiort of a State-acknowledged institution—not one which is merely 
tolerated as a necessary evil, but one which it is thought well to encourage. 

Assuming that this is acknowledged, we now desire to direct attention to 
the anomalous conditions that exist in connection with the administration 0 
the licensing laws. We may say at the outset that we recognise the necessity 
for a careful supervision over the sale of wine, and think that it is to the 
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Interest of everyone concerned that reasonable restrictions should be placed 
Upon wine-vendors: But there is a very wide distinction between restriction 
and prohibition. The prohibition we have to complain of is generally decreed 
In localities and under circumstances where one would suppose the most legiti- 
mate demand would exist for the granting of a wine license, whilst where the 
restriction could with advantage be more rigorously applied the greatest liberty 
is permitted, and the trade is allowed to fall into disrepute, owing to the 
Want of efficient supervision. We haye recently expressed ourselves as 
Opposed to the indiscriminate issue of wine licenses, and there can be no 
mistaking our attitude when we again affirm that it is to the advantage of 
the public and of the wine-grower and merchants that the greatest care should 
be exercised in the granting of permission to sell wine. Once being assured, 
Owever, of the respectability of the applicant, and having provided proper safe- 
uards against the sale of vile and injurious rubbish, there should be no 
esitation about the free granting of licenses, so that every facility may be 
Oifered for the sale of the wholesome products of our vineyards. We do not 
look with any favouring’ eye upon the low-class dens where wine is sold simply 
88 acloak for objectionable practices, or where poisonous concoctions mas- 
querade under the name of Australian wine; but we would like to see wine 
On sale in every decent restaurant in the city, and in the principal store of 
very country town. 
These remarks are prompted by a recent case at Cowra, where the 
‘censing bench refused a wine license to the principal storekeepers in that 
wn. There was nothing against the character of the applicants, but the sole 
Teason for refusal was that the hotels in the town offered all reasonable 
acilities for the sale of wine. We had .oceasion to deal with this matter in 
Connection with a case, practically on all-fours with.the Cowra case, that 
°ccurred in the New England district some time ago. We then pointed out, 
48 we may briefly repeat, that, in view of the desire of the State to encourage 
€ industry, it is not fitting that people who desire to obtain wine should be 
Subject to the tender mercies of the local publican: An application for wine 
at country hotels is in many cases met with the statement that they do not 
©ep it, whilst if they do the prices charged are prohibitive, or, at least, upon a 
*cale not calculated to encourage the use of the home-grown product. The 
Panes ne's) except in rare instances, do not encourage ite sale of Australian 
b he, and they do not care a dump if they never sell a glass of it—much less a 
ottle. The ‘hotel is not the place to which people look for good wine, and 
°y know, as a matter of fact, that they cannot get it. ‘The evidence in the 
€w England case went to show that there was no demand for wine because 


© local hotelkeeper said he was rarely asked for it. Of course not! A 


. ‘mist might as well say there was no demand for kerosene “‘ because he was 
€ver asked for it.” 

th Broadly speaking, there appears to be no proper conception on the part of 
© Dench, or the police, of the State policy in regard to the wine industry; and 

I the law is altered, and the administrators thereof have their instructions 

i ten so boldly and clearly that he who runs may read, we shall labour under 

a tsadvantages of the present anomalous condition of things. The State pro- 
Ses to hold out a helping hand on the one side, and has a dose of chloroform to 


. 


ee en 


PROTECTING VINEYARDS AGAINST HAIL. 


and alt Seems probable that the time is close at hand when Australian vignerons 
to drchardists—indeed, all agriculturists—will combine to avert the destruction 
than crops by hailstorms. We have frequently drawn attention in this 
sities to what is being done in Italy, Austria, and France in this direction 
big Most gratifying results. An idea prevails in Queensland that the firing of 

8Uns will have the desired effect, but a glance at the accompanying sketch 


w er us with on the other. ‘They lift us one step up, and pull us two steps” 
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and description of the kind of mortar used on the Continent for the urpose 
will show that guns mounted on ordinary garrison standing carriages srnigl are 
not intended, as are mortars, for high-angle fire, would the of small utility. 
Here we are introduced to a simple form of mortar, capable of being fired 
perpendicularly, and requiring a charge of powder of between 3 or 4. oz, The 
price at which these weapons are turned out should place them within the reach 
of a company of neighbouring fruitgrowers working on the co-operative system. 
The Australasian, referring to this subject, says :— 

One of the greatest troubles the viticulturist and the fruitgrower have to 
contend against is the occurrence of severe hailstorms in the spring. arm 
crops also often suffer greatly from this cause. Some extensive districts in 
Europe are liable to be visited by spring hailstorms, and the losses caused by 
them are often very heavy. An attempt has been made lately to afford the 
vineyards some protection from these storms, and, if we may judge by the 
reports, the efforts have met with a remarkable success. The principle adopted 
is to fire a peculiar kind of gun skywards on the approach of a hailstorm, and 
the invariable result is that the hail, instead of destroying a large proportion of 
the young grapes, descends harmlessly in the form of rain. In what way the 
hailstorm is influenced by the discharge is not known, but the evidence that the 
effect is produced is beyond a doubt. The affair has now passed beyond the 
experimental stage. The first of these mortars were made by M. Alberto Stiger, 
in Austria, and M. Patrucco in Italy, and they were followed by M. Vermorel 


ids 


in France. The mortar is of a peculiar shape. It is mounted on a tripod, and 
consists of a portion, which may be called the breech, containing the charge 
of powder (80 grammes), which is fired by a detonating cap. What represents 
the barrel of the gun is shane like an inverted cone, and is made of sheet iron. 
On tke near approach of a hailstorm the gun is fired, and its influence extends 


over an area of 25 hectares. So certain is the effect that, even some seconds — 


after the hail has commenced to fall, the ameliorating influence of the discharge 
becomes at once apparent. The. grapes within the influence of the mortar are 
uninjured, while outside that area it was estimated that fully 10 per cent. of the 
crop was lost. The cost of putting up a mortar, with shed for ammunition, &c., 
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18 estimated at about 250 francs, and the expenses per annum, including 500 
_ Charges, are set down at 79 frances. Lhe Journal D’ Agriculture Pratique, 

Tom which we take our sketch of the mortar, Fig. 1, states that already there 
are 15,000 of these mortars in use in Italy, where a year before there were only 

,000. The cabin for holding the ammunition (Fig. 2) is placed so close to the 
mortar that the projecting roof almost touches the long barrel of the gun. What 
may be used for protecting vineyards from hailstorms may also be employed 
for protecting orchards and even farm crops. In Europe the expense of 
establishing these mortars is regarded as a cheap means of insuring the vine- 
yards against loss from hailstorms. 


FRUIT BRUSHES. 


To improve the appearance of citrus fruits, and thus to obtain a higher 
market price for them, should be the aim of every fruitgrower. Oranges and 
€mons covered with scale dead or alive are unsightly objects. All that is 
Needed to give them a bright attractive appearance is to brush off the scale. 


To do this with hand brushes is a slow and laborious process. In America most 
ue are done by machinery, and the polishing ‘of citrus fruits is done by a 


ae © machine worked treadle or steam power, an illustration of which is here 
en. 


NUT-GRASS. 


é The editor of the Florida Agriculturist gives the following reply to a 
Nd bondent who asks how to get rid of nut-grass : The easiest way to get 
ld of nut-grass is to move to some other locality where itis not started, but, 
ne We cannot always move when we would like, we have to. fight this worst 
aan the Florida grower has in the weed line. We have tried to smother it 
by Covering it 1 foot deep with pine straw, but it would come through. . 
ae ave hoed and raked and pulled, but still enough remained to get another 
ae We have heard it said that velvet beans will smother it-out in two or 
a years, and we are trying this plan. From present appearances it would 
™ that the nut-grass does not thrive as well under the velvet bean as under 
;10us treatment, and we are in hopes that by continuing the growth of 


Velvet beans that we may be able to eradicate the nut-grass entirely. The only 


absol, method of eradicating it is to keep the surface of the ground cultivated 
an ‘utely clean for a year, not a plant of any kind being allowed to grow. If 


Rey of our readers have had experience along this line we would like to 
‘from them, 
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Apiculture. 


PACKING BEES FOR TRAVELLING. 


“Bee,” in the Farmer and Stockbreeder, gives the following directions for 
packing bees for a journey :— 

The combs upon which bees are to trayel must be firmly fixed in the 
frames, or the jarring and rough treatment the packages will almost to a 
certainty receive will cause failure. New combs very frequently break down 
wher. hives are moved unless they are carefully tied in the frames with tapes. 
Safe travelling is assured by fixing the sheets upon wires strung across the 
middle of each frame before being given to the bees; new combs, if in wired 
frames, then seldom break away. 

I will assume that the combs are old and tough, wired, or otherwise made 
secure. Then the next thing to see after is making the hive secure to the floor- _ 
board and elsewhere, to prevent the escape of bees, and giving ventilation. If 
the floor-board is fastened to the hive sides by nails driven through the plinths 
of the body-box, secure the front by nailing over the entrance a piece o finely 
perforated zinc. Upon the frames place a piece of wood cut to fit exactly all 
over the top, with a hole in the middle, about 6 inches to 9 inches square, 
covered with zinc. Probably it would be best to fit this in position before 
closing the entrance, as many bees may escape, even if smoke or carbolic is 
_ used, when changing quilts for the board. Lastly, cord the hive tightly, and tie 

under it buffers—either bundles of straw or straw cushions—and then youwill © 
find hives will travel safely from one part of the country to the other. 

A simpler way is to use a box to receive the frames and bees, and then 
when they are settled screw a ventilated lid on, to which is attached a handle. 
Packed in this way, there is less danger of damage, while the hives can go 
separately. 


QUEENSLAND HONEY IN THE LONDON MARKET, 


That large quantities of excellent honey can be produced in Queensland — 
is beyond a doubt, and amongst the apiculturists of this colony many tons are — 
annually produced. The great difficulty is to obtain a profitable market for it. _ 
Several attempts have been made to place our honey, both manufactured and — 
in the comb, profitably on the Loadon market, but without success, the 
principal cause being that the quantity sent on each occasion was insufficient, _ 
to attract the attention of buyers who will only deal in the first instance with — 
large parcels. The expenses also have swallowed up much of the profit. As — 
an instance of this, a shipment of honey to the London market in 1895 is _ 
recorded in the Department of Agriculture consisting of forty-two cases, each — 
case weighing 56 1b. The gross price realised was from 15s. to 28s. per cwt 
from which had to be deducted charges amounting to £10 19s. 8d. This may | 
be looked upon as a fair example of the results attending the shipment 0 

“manufactured honey. : : 

The latest shipment of 1 ton was sent away from Brisbane in May last 
and was reported on by Messrs. Weddel and Co., who stated that the hot 
was of good even colour, with fair flavour; but most of it rather thin, probably — 
owing to the hot weather in England at the time of its arrival. There is very _ 
little demand for honey during the summer and autumn in London and other — 
great cities of Great Britain; therefore it would have to be kept for a few — 
weeks till the cool weather, when the honey would probably have set. Messrs. 
Weddel and Co quoted nominally (80th September, 1900) the then value of ; 
the parcel about 25s. per cwt.; and stated that for honey of this class there was — 
always likely to be a fair demand in the London market. _ 
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The most profitable product of the apiary is beeswax, which is always in 

~ demand at a good price. For white, clean wax, unadulterated, up to £8 per 

Wt. can be obtained. 

.., Lhe eucalyptus flavour of some Australian samples does not find favour 

with English buyers. One thing should specially be attended to in shipping 
Oney to London, and that is that only the pure unadulterated article should 
€ sent. Adulteration of any kind is fatal to the establishment of a trade. 


Amongst some samples of honey lately analysed by the Department of 
Agriculture of Western Australia, was one from Queensland. 


_ On this sample the analyst reports as follows:—‘‘ Ash, ‘24 per cent. ; 
Moisture, 12°98 per cent. ; borax, none; salicylic acid, none. The sample is a 
Senuine honey, so far as the analysis goes, but it may still contain some cane- 
Sugar, the analysis of the sugar not having been made. I should not call this 
Sample a first-class honey, as part of its sugar has been converted into a state 
(most likely anhydrous) that has made it hard and not easily dissolved in water. 

© honey appears to be a mixture of several samples, some of which may have 
‘tystallised in the comb, or have been heated too high.” 


The last quotations for honey in the London market were 248. to 26s. per 
‘wt. for Australian, 27s. for Jamaican, and 40s. for finest Irish. 


HOW TO REAR QUEENS. 


of Mr. G. M. Doolittle, an eminent apiculturist of Chicago (U.S.A.), author 
A Several works on bee-keeping, notably of one on queen-rearing, describes a 
“ ethod of preparing embryo queen cells to keep up the supply of queens. His plan 
me once ingenious and effective. He took a wooden tooth of a hay-rake, and 
'ttled it down till it fitted a queen cup, then made'a mark on the tooth where 
as Open end of the cell was to come. A small dish of melted wax was then 
smapeted, The end of the stick was dipped into water, and at once lowered 
ae the wax up to the mark. The stick was then rapidly revolved to cause the 
ree to be equally distributed over the wood. There was now a film of wax on 
: end of the stick still too frail to handle. Again it was dipped into the wax, 
and time one-sixteenth less in depth than before. In this way it was dipped 
tha Cooled from six to eight times, each dipping being slightly shallower 
ore the previous one. Thus was produced a queen cup with the 
it a ats thinner than the bees made theirs, while the base was so thick that 
Bet d stand much more rough usage than would the cells made by the bees. 
eas] the stick was whirled in the water until the wax was cold, when it was 
dina’. detached from the stick. It could then be fastened to the comb by 
royal m melted wax. As the bees did not at first accept these cups some 
about Jelly was placed in each. She amount of jelly used for each cup was 
the size 0 a “ BB” shot. The larve were then placed in the prepared 
owe a dozen fixed on a frame; the latter was given to a colony preparing 
Celly ane? and left for two days. When the hive was opened the twelve queen 
time ¢ re under headway. In three days more they were capped, and in due 
Welve splendid queens were hatched from them. 


rame-st "ext idea was to haye all the queen cells built on a stick or ape of 
Were, uff, Each cell was placed at distances of 14 inches apart. When six 
the y Xed six more were placed on the opposite side, and half-way between 
Other 72,80 that when the twelve cups were on the cells alternated with each 
fra 8 of 1s stick of prepared cells was crowded between the side-bars to a 
the centre of > which ie been previously cut, so that the cells would come in 


0) . . s " 
™ the comb pepecouth, whilst the ends of the stick slipped through a slot cut 


p > this plan any number of queens of the highest type may be reared. 
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Tropical Industries. 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF RUBBER. 


It has been estimated that the total approximate annual production of 
rubber is 57,000 tons. Of this amount, 21,0U0 tons are taken by the United 
States and Canada, 21,000 tons by the United Kingdom, and 15,000 tons by 
the rest of the world. The Amazon district produces 25,000 tons; East and 
West Africa, 24,000 tons; and parts of South America, other than the 
Amazon district, 3,500 tons. 


THE PRUNING OF COFFEE. 


Writing last year to Planting Opinion on the principles of pruning the 
coffee-tree, M. A. Chatin recommended a rational Haake of coffee-pruning, 
as suggested by a study of the life history of the plant. In order to over- 
come the habit which the tree has of fruiting principally on alternate years, 
especially in the earlier stages of its life history, the author recommended the 
removal of a part of one of the two primary branches of each cluster at the 
end of its first year of growth and before the appearance of the flower buds. 


GREEN MANURES. 


By A. A. RAMSAY, 
Manager of the Sugar Experiment Station, Mackay. 


Tn the present article it is proposed to give a résumé of the work on green 
manures carried out at the laboratory of the Sugar Experimental Station, 
Mackay, which has not yet been published. 

In Table I. will be found the results of the trials made with (1) cow pea, 
(2) velvet bean, (3) small Mauritius bean. 

The cow pea was planted towards the end of September, 1899, and the 
analysis refers to the crop as at 29th March, 1900, six months’ growth. The © 
velvet bean was planted at the beginning of November, 1899, and the analysis 
refers to the crop at 81st April, 1900. 

The small Mauritus bean was planted in the middle of September, and cut 
for analysis at end of March, 1900. 

These crops were sown in drills ; and particulars of this and the growth, &¢., 
have been published in the Queensland Agricultural Journal from time to time; 
and the subsequent treatment of these is detailed in the Queensland Agricul- 
tural Journal, Vol. VIL., Part 5. 

The following meteorological data covers the time from sowing 1? 


harvesting :— 
a en re nr 
TEMPERATURE. 
= Rainfall pala. 4 
(Inches). 

: Maximum. Minimum. 
rt = ee 
1899—October. 82'8 62°7 

November 68 86:7 661 

87°6 70°4 

1900—January 20 20 84°5 70'2 
95:0 699 

93°8 71'3 
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Table I. does not require any explanation. The analyses of the pulses are 
_Stated—next the quantities of the various constituents per acre, and finally the 


money value of such a crop for manurial purposes :— 


TABLE I. 
= Cow Pea Vine. | Velvet Bean Vine, | S™all Mauritius 
Date of a . 28-9-1899 4-11-1899 16-9 1899 
vite of arvesting Wy: 29-3-1900 8-4-1900 29-3-1900 
ield of vine in tons per acre ... 11°38 18°250 13°600 
ANALYSIS OF THESE PULSES. 
4 Moisture 75°150 72'370 72°800 
J. Mineral matter 2°954 4:239 3082 
~ Organic matter 21°896 23°398 24-118 
100 000 100°000 100°000 
1 +s Potash (K,O) A ie +2252 2990 +2883 
. Containing { Phosphoricanhydride(P,0,) 0549 0600 0837 
» Containing nitrogen(N) 0.00 ee +6309 8250 +6630 
Peecmennsce asin acne sate Pies, 
Per cent, nitrogen in dry substance ... 2°5388 2°9858 2°4375 


THE FOLLOWING SHOWS THE QUANTITIES OF THESE INGREDIENTS PER AORE. 


1, Moisture... 8'552 tons 13-208 9:901 
1. Mineral matter BSI yy, 772 “419 
tganic matter 3'492 ,, 4:270 3°280 
11°380 tons 18250 13°60 
lo at Potash (K,0O) “er! a, 57°41 1b. 122°23 lb. 88°28 lb. 
2 a Rattle Phosphoric anhydride(P,0,)| 14:02 ,, 24°53 ,, 23°62 ,, 
* Vontaining nitrogen(N) ...  ... «.| 160'75 ,, 337°26 ,, 201°98 ,, 
Mo 4 £ 8. ad. £ 8. d. £8. d. 
deny, Value of the potash phosphoric anhy- 69 2 1310 9 8 8 1 
‘ide and nitrogen (per acre). ; 


Te Os le ee ee Re 


this Nor. —Samples of these three crops (vine and seed), together with the results set forth in 

at th ‘able T., ‘but represented in a graphic manner, formed part of the exhibit made by the station 

impre last Mackay show. Visitors to that show have expressed themselves as having been much 
essed with this valuable and useful object lesson. ; 


brs Th Table IL. will be found analyses of various green manures planted 
°adcast on 8th March, 1900. The dates when the crops were cut are set 
rth in the table. 
(Por details, see previous issues of @.4.J.) 


fre Tn the case of the Madagascar bean, the yield of vine and roots is omitted 
Hie the reason that only two seeds grew to maturity. These two seeds, 
Wever, produced 8°69 Ib. of vine, ‘44 Ib. of roots, and 2°38 Ib. of seed. 


The meteorological data, March to October, 1900, is as follows :— 


TEMPERATURE, 


na oe ft a ee ta 


1900, 


Rainfall. 


Maximum. . Minimum. 


egegegen 
SS RM Swss ed 
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_ Table IL. is self-explanatory. In this case analyses have been made of both 
vine and roots, and the results tabulated :— 


TABLE II, 
——, rant ‘Poor Man’s, Black Mauritius | Small Mauritius Madagascar 
Narico Bean. Bean. Bean. Bean, Bean. 
Date of sowing 8-3-00 8-3-00 8-3-00 8-3-00 8-3-00 
Date of harvest- 20-7-00 20-7-00 20-8-00 26-8-00 25-9-00 
ing 
| Vines. | Roots. | Vines. | Roots. | Vines. | Roots. | Vines. | Roots. | Vines. | Roots. 
Yield of those Crops in Tons per Acre. 
[| 959 | *37 [14°38 | 44 | 1656 | +27 | 2559 | ‘67 | ... | o0e 
Vines and Roots in Percentage for Whole Crop. 
| £63 | 37 [970 | 30 |983 | 17 [978 | 22 | 952 |f48 
Analysis of the Various Crops. 
(1) Organic 20°00 41°31 19°65 46°31 16°48 34°05 30°34 44°99 
ma 
Ash Bes 2-08 4:09 3°25 3°51 2°88 3°35 3°59 2°83, 
Water 77°92 54°60 77:10 50°18 80°64 62°60. 66°07 52°26 


eet 4 ee 
100°00 {100-00 {100-00 10000 |100°00—|100°09 = |100°CO 110000 
- a ee 


+6510 “7422,) 7790 | +9967 | 6017 | +4958 6 | “4404 


(1) Containing 
Nitrogen 


For betcer comparison, these Analyses are calculated to dry matter— 
HERG matter | 90°24 92°51 90°58 90°99 85°81 92°95 85°12 91°04 89°41 94:07 
As 


ese nee] O76 749 9°42 901 1419 7:05 14°88 8°96 10°59 5:93 
————————— i | : ———— 

100°00 100-00 |100°CO_-— | L00°00 {10000 —-|100°00-—-|100°00-—-|100:00-—-|100:00-—‘ {100-00 
——EE —-— | —_- -— — oo | ——— | —-— |_—__- ——" 
Nitrogen «| 31038 | 1°6269 | 2°9483 | 1°6347 | 3:4017 | 20006 | 3:1079| 1:3257 | 1-4699 +9415: 


Pounds of Nitrogen per Acre in above Crops. 


lb. Ib. Ib. Ib. lb. lb, Ib, Ib. Tb. Ib. 
148-3 | 66 209°7 7°32 lorie | eo 344°9 63 | an | 


Money Value of the Nitrogen. 


|‘ &. | 8. d|£ 8. d\£ 8. di£ 8. ck 8. d.|£ 8, “if 8. d, 
947 


0 4 6 742 a) Mt 0 4 01114 6 0 4 8 | 
~ ee bey | 
eee 


For the benefit of the uninitiated farmer, the following example will help hit 
to calculate the manurial value of his green crop. | 


In estimating the yield of the crop, a good method is to mark out in the 
field, at some distance apart, several plots of exactly 1 or 2 square yards. 
peg is driven into the corners of such a plot, and a string tightly stretched from 
peg to peg. The crop is now cut straight down from the string to the grout 
the vine stems being cut off close to the ground, and the whole weighed. ‘Th? 
average of all the plots is taken, and from this the weight per acre is calculate® 


The following factor will ‘be useful:—Weight in 1 Ib. of green crop fro? 
1 square yard x 2°61 = tons of green crop per acre. Suppose the crop to Me 
cow pea, and that a man has 12,tons of vinefper acre, and the percentage 


nitrogen in the cow pea is ‘6, 
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For example, let the weights of three plots of 1 square yard each be— 


(1) 51b.30z. = 5:19 Ib. 
(2)5, 8, = 590 ,, 
@) pal) = OWD 5, 
15°75 Ib. 
15°75 
Average = = 5:25 Ib. 
3 
5:25 x 2°61 13°7 tons per acre. 


Then 12 tons = 12 x 2240 = 26880 Ib., every 100 Ib. of which contains 
26880 


‘6 lb. of nitrogen; therefore, the 12 tons contain ‘6 x = 161:28 lb. 


. 100 
Litrogen. 
Now, in 17 lb. of ammonia there is 14 1b. nitrogen, and in 66 lb. ammonium 
Sulphate there is also 14 lb. nitrogen; therefore, the 161°28 lb. nitrogen 
17 66 
= 161-28 x — = 195°8 lb. ammonia = 161'28 x — 7603 lb. ammonium 


Sulphate, 


PEABERRY AND OTHER COFFEES. 


The Santos correspondent of the Brazilian Review remarks that when 
“omparing the wasting and drinking qualities of washed coffees (the finest 
ualities of which were selling at the time he wrote at 93000 to 93500) with 

se of superior Peaberries which fetch from 93500 to LO$000, one cannot 
aly feeling rather distressed about the strange and incomprehensible ways 
* Which the coffee trade is carried on. On the one hand, he says, a perfect 
els and tasting produce is offered at prices from 50s. to 54s., whilst 
os Peaberries full of black beans, cherries, stones, sour beans, and of no 
Seve merit, and eyidently tasting like an ordinary flat bean, good if not 
swlar, there is an eager demand at prices from 54s. to 57s. Hyidently 
pecs vult decipi. Vf people would only learn at last that round and flat 
€e berries grow on the very same bush !—Planting Opinion. 


HOW TO PICKLE TOMATOES (GREEN). 


a Seven lb. of tomatoes, 2 quae of vinegar, 1 oz. of peppercorns, $-0z. of 
the be’ 202. of allspice, 2 oz. of mustard seed, Small, round, green tomatoes are 


est for jena Pick when quite dry, remove the stalk, and prick each 


cane eae ully with a skewer to allow a little of the juice to escape. Place 
1sh to 
salt b 


Sm Toast meats. ; F 
corne all, round tomatoes, 1 ee of vinegar, 1.07. of allspice, 4-07. of pepper- 
and ot ace the tomatoes in dry bottles or jars. Boil the vinegar and spices, 
days: Ur boiling over the tomatoes. ‘Tie down with bladder. Ready in ten 
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Forestry. 


WOODS FOR VENEERS. 


Prices for fine woods have recently advanced in Europe from 15 to 35 per 
cent. This rise has been caused by an increased demand for veneers for 
making furniture, piano cases, musical instruments, &c. The new method of 
decorating walls with veneers instead of tapestry or wall paper and leather 
has resulted in the great increase in the demand for fancy woods. 

Queensland rosewood, tulipwood, and many variegated scrub woods should 
now be worth up to 6s. and 7s. per cubic foot. Yet they are yearly being 
exterminated with the clearing of the scrub lands. 


FOREST CONSERVANCY: BRITISH FORESTRY. | 


Whilst measures are being taken in Australia and in the United States for 
the regulating of the timber supplies and the management of the forest yet 
remaining in these countries, Great Britain has become alive to the possibili- 
ties attending the planting up of the'treeless areas of that country with 
coniferous trees. The woods and forests of England, Scotland, and Wales 
only aggregate about 3,000,000 acres. Dr. J. Nisbet, in a new book on British 
forests, says:—Upon the Chiltern Hills, where beech is extensively grown for 
the furniture-makers of Wycombe, well-managed beech woods are returning 
five times and in many cases six times the annual income that the adjoining 
agricultural land is yielding. In the case of the West Wycombe estate the 
account-books show that for over 100 years the annual income from the 
woods has been 30s an acre. These are perhaps the best results that are 
now obtained in any part of England. In most cases the results are very 
different, partly owing to want of care, but more oftener to want 0 
knowledge. Forestry is a science that must be studied, and an art 
that must be practised as much as medicine or surgery. Dr. Nisbet 
mentions a case of a landowner who, even under his present system of manage- 
ment, is getting more than £1,000 a year out of his woods, and who 
pays his forester 15s. a week. This means that a capital of over £30,000 ip 
timber is being administered by a man of no education at a wage of £39 7s. 6d- 
a year ; yet the scope for increasing the capital value and the annual yield must 
be enormous :— , 

“Tt can hardly be denied that British landowners as a class are decidedly 
apathetic with regard to forestry. So far as game presemmegn is antagonisti¢ 
to good management of the woodlands, that matter has been fully dealt with iP 
the last chapter. Other three causes, perhaps in some cases equally powerf 
in this direction, are want of funds, want of encouragement offere by the 
State to induce landowners to plant waste land, and danger of fires along 
railway lines. . . . As most landowners have merely a life interest in thel! 
estates, and as the calls on their purse are many (beginning with the heavy 
demand on succession), they have not, as a rule, much money to spare for 
forming plantations which are only likely to yield substantial returns after the! 
rani tenure of the estate is at an end. q 
' __ “As matters are, our woods and forests now only aggregate about thre 
million acres, and are so inadequate for the supply of existing requirements 
timber and other woodland produce that our imports under these head — 
amounted to the enormous sum of over twenty-five and a third million poun4’ — 
sterling during 1899. Of this over five million pounds were for roug. -hew? 
and over sixteen million pounds for sawn or dressed timber, practically all % 
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it coniferous timber from the Baltic, Scandinavia, and Canada, which might 
quite well be grown in the British Isles. Making aliberal deduction for the 
value of labour included in these coniferous imports aggregating over twenty- 
- One million pounds, the undeniable fact is laid bare that Britain annually pays, 
and principally to foreign countries, no less than between eighteen and nineteen 
"million pounds sterling for pines and fir timber which could quite well be grown 
in Great Britain and Ireland. There are some sixteen million acres, now 
Practically unproductive, available for this purpose; and if our existing woods 
and forests were managed on business principles, and State encouragement 
Were given for making large plantations under economical management, Britain 
might in the future be self-supporting as to all the coniferous wood required for 
building urposes. . . . If our present three million acres of woodlands 
Were trebled in extent, and were well managed on business principles, in place of 
being under uneconomic management as game coverts and pleasure grounds, as 
18 now mostly the case with British forests, this would merely be able to supply 
existing requirements and no more. Nay, even if we had twelve million acres 
under forest, and all under the best of management, they would probably be just 
about able to supply the demand for timber likely to exist at the time plantations 
Now formed may become mature. Past experience has shown that the demands 

or timber are constantly increasing, despite the more extensive use of substi- 

utes like iron and stone for constructive purposes.” 


VALUE OF TIMBER TO A WATERSHED. 


Forestry experiments in California are being conducted by the Arrow 
ead Irrigation Company of California, The purpose of the experiments is to 
etermine as precisely as possible the value of timber to a watershed. The 
Company’s lands include all manner of forest land, heavy and light, old and 
New growth, and burnt-over and denuded forest tracts. The rainfall on all 
ese lands is accurately measured, and the relative amount of run-off is care- 
ully estimated. As the experiments are being conducted on an extensive 
Scale, results of great value are expected.—Engineering. 


AUSTRALIAN GRASSES AND TREES IN THE WORLD'S ECONOMY. 


By HENRY A. TARDENT, 
Manager of the Biggenden Experiment Farm. 


val The Agricultural Journal has often drawn attention to the exceptional 
pinne of many indigenous grasses and trees. Few of us, however, give them the 
eeuOn they deserve. There are probably in nearly every district, and close to - 
Hs Oor so to say, many valuable grasses and _ herbs, thoroughly acclimatised 
Ree the thousands of years of the existence of their species, which would, 
doubt, do wonders under a proper system of selection and cultivation. 
pad ants only do we not cultivate them, but, with our habit of overstocking 
KS ocks all’the year round, we never give the good species a chance of running 
29 seed. Consequently the land is being gradually taken possession of by . 


Inferj I : een : : 
Take useless, or noxious species, and whole districts lose every year in grazing 


Many nations have shown more foresight and a better appreciation of the 
© of our flora, 


Usele N some of the Western States of America immense tracts of formerly 
ground country haye been reclaimed, and changed into magnificent fattening 
saltbushee the introduction and cultivation on a large scale of our Australian 
8. 


valu 
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Our trees have also attracted attention, not only for the valuable timber 
they produce but also for their great medicinal and industrial properties. 

The environs of Rome, formerly so unhealthy on account of malarial fever, 
are now being gradually reclaimed and made wholesome by a judicious system 
of agriculture and re-afforestation with suitable trees, mostly of the Australian 
Eucalyptus species. ' 

In a very interesting article, published in the Journal de. Genire, M Henri 
Carreron gives a vivid picture of the wonderful changes wrought by our Aus- 
tralian trees on the Mediterranean shores of southern France. We intend in 
the following lines to extract from it those facts which are more likely to 
interest the readers of the Journal :-— 

“A Provencal,” he says, ‘“‘ who had not seen the Cote d’ Azur for the last 
forty years would not recognise it, so changed is the aspect of its vegetation. 
Wo more there of those characteristic stunted greyish bushes. They have been 
replaced on at least one-fourth of the surface of the land by cooling and fragrant 
forests of huge Eucalypts, which tower high above the thousand-year-old olive 
and mastic trees. Australia is invading the ancient Provence, the antipodean 
forest is gradually taking the place of the indigenous species of the old 
world.” 

The penetrating perfumes of the acacias are now mixed with those of the 
shy violets and gorgeous roses. : 

The dishevelled heads of the eucalyptus trees spread everywhere perfumes 
formerly unknown to us. They remind one of a mixture of fir resin and 
camphor. There is something balsamic in the air. One foresees in it an 
important evolution; the old deleterious miasmas are doomed. They will 
diappear for ever under the wholesome effluvia which fillthe air. The vigorous 
growth of these foreigners foretells a general improvement in the sanitary and 
agricultural conditions of the whole seaside. 

Numerous are the species of exotic plants which are now getting acclima- 
tised in that happy Southern France. ; 

_ Mr. Charles Naudin and the French author, Alphonse Karr, have proved 
themselves in that work true benefactors of humanity, for it was they who 
were the initiators of that marvellous evolution. 

Whilst writing as a pastime the fascinating books, Karr was devoting the 
best of his energy and labour to the development of horticulture ; and he was 
the man who inaugurated the trade in flowers of the south, which forms now 
one of the principal industries of that part of France. 

Naudin, who was a member of the Institut de France, carried on, at the 
Villa Thuret, studies and experiments on the acclimatisation of foreign species, 
and especially of the eucalyptus. His work resulted in the introduction of a 
great number of foreign species and varieties, mostly of the Eucalyptus family, 
into the forests, parks, and private gardens of Southern France. 

Mr. Carreron himself, in conjunction with Dr. Lade, made laudable efforts 
to introduce some varieties of eucalyptus from the Acclimatisation Garden of 
Geneva into the canton of Valais. The following varieties were experimented 
with: HE. Gummi, E. amygdalina, BE. urnigera, B. alpina, E. viminalis, and E. 
rostrata. So far, those experiments have not been very successful. But in the 
canton of Ticino, an enthusiast, Signor Emilio Balli, has been more fortunate 
in his efforts, and has good hopes of entirely re-afforesting the swampy delta of 
the Maggia River, near Locarno. 

According to Mr. Carreron, the eucalyptus was first discovered in Tas- — 
mania in 1788, by the botanist L’ Heritier, followed later on by La Billardiére, — 
who discovered the famous Blue Gum or Eucalyptus glotulus. ) 

It should be stated that, amongst botanists, Baron Ferdinand von Miller 
and Mr. Bailey are considered the best authorities on eucalyptography. i 

The habitat of most of the Eucalyptus family is confined to Tasmania and | 
the Australian continent. None are indigenous to New Zealand; whilst the — 
Moluceas, the Isles de la Sonde, &e., have some half-a-score species, Quite — 
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Tecently a stunted bushy species has been discovered in Tonquin. It is called 
by the natives Fdisi. Agriculturists use it there to render swamps wholesome. 
Beaten these bushy species never attain a great height, they grow very 
quickly, sis 

That rapid growth appears to be the main characteristic of nearly all the 
Species of the family. ‘To that fact is attributed in a large measure their 
Wholesome influence on miasmatic, swampy lands. . 

Some reach a height of from 400 to 500 feet. They are thus the highest 
trees in the world, surpassing even the famous Washingtonias of California 

Notwithstanding that rapid growth, mo-t eucalypti furnish a timber 
‘extremely hard and resistant. It is used for all sorts of work, and the great 


length of the logs renders it very suitable for shipbuilding. The Australians 


make from it luxurious furniture, which equals that made of the best mahogany. 
At the Colonial Exhibition of 1885 in London, and now at the Paris 
Xposition, there are pieces of furniture and samples of polished timber which 
nobody can see without admiring their marvellous beauty. 
Another advantage of most eucalypti is that they do not rot in the 
ground, and can resist the attacks of most insects fatal to other timbers. 
That circumstance explains why the Government of India uses them 
largely for railway sleepers and for shipbuilding. In England this timber is 


- Low coming into favour for street-paving. 


Every part of the eucalyptus is in some way made use of. The bark is 
‘turned into paper and cardboard, unless it be used for tanning leather, to which it 
Imparts a characteristic smell, which protects it against the attacks of insects, and 
Teminds one of the Russian leather. The various resins and gums exuding 
from the trunk find a use in some industry. For instance, in the dying trade, 


‘whilst the various essences extracted from the leaves and twigs are used as 


excellent dissolvents for various resins and mastics, they are also good 
Insecticides. Mr. Ch. Naudin has used them with success against the foul 
rood in bee-hives. [We have no foul brood in Queensland. Shall we attri- 
We nM" immunity to the beneficial influence of our eucalyptus forests ?— 
_ But it is the foliage of the trees which is mostly used as a therapeutic and 
hygienic agent. The leaves can replace quinine as preventive of fever, and 
“re unsurpassed in diseases of the lungs, in colds, neuralgia, &c. 
When dried in the shade, the leaves of many species burn slowly like 
cco leaves. Out of them cigarettes are made which are quite efficacious to 
Cure sore throats, oppression, and asthma. ‘The smell of eucalyptus renders a 
Toom wholesome, and drives away mosquitoes. Washing the body with 


toba 


*ucalyptus vinegar preserves it from mosquito bites. 


. Mr Carreron concludes by saying that wherever the eucalyptus has been 
introduced, the climate has improved, and the soil has become wholesome and 
cultivable. Hence its popularity everywhere. It isthe tree of the future; the 
“tee which will allow of reafforesting so many countries now desolate in con-— 
Sequence of a reckless destruction of the existing forests. 
2 The richest collections of eucalyptus are in the Villa Thuret, at Antibes, 
“nd in the magnificent and gorgeous gardens of Mortola, which belong to a 
on actor of the Ligurian Provence, the Englishman, Thomas Hanbury. When 
ae Walks under the shady alleys of that park, forty hectares (96 acres) in extent, 
aes st live ers of nearly every part of the world, when one steps on the. 
ae faves of all sorts of eucalyptus, one feels a strange and delightful sensa- 
This is especially the case with the leaves of the kind called citriodora 


Cemon-seented um), the emanations of which remind one of verbena, thyme. 
ahd gum), yme, 
lavender, 


a 


ante sixty varieties tower high above the orange-trees and myrtles, the 


Be °S and magnolias. One of them, the Eucalyptus leucoxylon, has its 
ive “overed with bees, which gather there the sweet sap oozing from it. 
Y Species has its special interest, and is the seat of peculiar phenomena, 


7 
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Industry has taken hold of the eucalyptus, and prepares from it all sorts 
of hygienic products. In the Algerian Pavilion of the Paris Exposition, there are 
eucalyptus soaps, eucalyptus tweeds, eucalyptus wadding, &c., which are used 
against rheumatics, yout, neuralgia, &c. There are also eucalyptus, vinegars 
and all sorts of toilet ointments and compounds. } 

A Mr. Magnaire holds the patents fur France for all the products derived 
from the Eucalyptus. One of these, the Eucalyptor, is said to be efficacious. 
against the phylloxera and mildew of the grape vine; also against the diseases of 
silkworms, &c. ‘ 

J hope the above facts, considerably condensed from Mr Carreron’s article,,. 
will attract the attention of our more thoughtful settlers, which might perhaps. 
be an inducement to them to put a stop to the present wasteful destruction. 
Perhaps we may ere long find for our scrubs and forests better uses than to: 
burn them to ashes, which are also mostly wasted, although they form one of 
the most precious fertilisers required by most of our soils. 


HOME-MADE LINIMEN'TS. 


In printing what follows, we have no desire to deprive doctors of any 
emoluments, but there are hundreds, indeed thousands, of people—men, women,, 
and children—living far away from medical help, and these must perforce help. 
each other in the absence of professional healers. How many men haye we 
seen in the bush suffering from rheumatism, sciatica, ulcerated throats, cuts, 
bruises, breaks, and strains, not to speak of internal troubles, who are com- 
pelled to suffer and recover or die as best they can? ‘Therefore a little advice 
such as that given by the ew York Farmer cannot be out of place in an 
agricultural paper :— 

It is difficult to find a liniment that will be of more general usefulness. 
than simple camphorated oil, or camphor liniment as it is often called. It is 
valuable for rubbing on the outside of the throat or on the chest as a gentle 
stimulant, or it may be used in case of chronic rheumatism, where it must be 
applied with friction to give any relief. It may be purchased of the druggist, 
or it may be prepared at home by dissolving 1 oz. of gum camphor in 4 fluid oz. 
of olive oil. In case of a severe cold, a piece of flannel dipped in camphor 
liniment and heated and laid over the chest under a layer of cotton batting 
will seldom fail to bring relief to a little child or even to an older person. 
Ammonia liniment is a more powerful stimulant to the skin. It is made by 
mixing 3 oz. of the spirits of. ammonia with 1 oz. of olive oil and shaking in a 
bottle until they are mixed.- Apply it with the palm of the hand, using 
abundant friction. \ é 

A compound liniment that is recommended for rheumatism and numbness 
is made of 23 oz. of gum camphor, 1 dr. of oil of lavender dissolved in 17 fluid 
oz. of alcohol. After this add 3 fluid oz. of a strong solution of ammonia, and 
shake the ingredients thoroughly together in a bottle. Keep it closely corked 
when not in use. A good liniment for bruises and strains is made of 2 fluid oz- 
of alcohol, 2 fluid oz. of ammonia, and 2 tablespoonsful of salt. Put these 
ingredients in a quart bottle and fill itwith rain water; shake the bottle every time 
this liniment is used. Apply it with friction, using the palm of the hand, as 
the massage nurse does. ‘The efficacy of almost any of the liniments depends 
considerably on the care and zeal with which it is applied. In all cases the 
‘skin should be covered with flannel and often with cotton batting after the 
liniment has been applied, as it is desirable to keep in the heat of the rubbing. 
A good healing liniment for chafed skin, burns, or scalds is made of 3 oz. of 
Spermaceti and 1 oz. of white wax melted into 1 pint of olive oil by setting 
them in a bottle uncorked in a pan of warm water, and repeatedly shaking the 


bottle, returning it to the warm water until the ingredients are all melted 
together. 
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Statistics. 


RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


Taste SHowina THe Tota RAINFALL FoR EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
DISTRICTS OF QUEENSLAND. 


1899. 1900. 
STaTIONs. as ds 
Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |! Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May. | June./July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. 
cm mat esx eke’ 
B North. 
Bowen .., 4. «+ | 0°56] Nil] 2°92) 7°61 0:40} 0°88} 0:59] 0:89| 1:14] 0°96] 0:76] 0:12] 0-31 
ster oi 0:74! 0:33| 4:57 || 43-06| 1:98] 8:90] 3:77] 3:56| 1°66| 0°20) Nil. | 2°44) 1°52 
Geraldton b 1-03] Nil | 4:89 || 62:26) 2:36] 8:86| 8:86| 8:33] 2°34) 1°02] Nil. | 2°63) 3:17 
Herberton 8") 6-18] 2:75] 0-73 || 11:90] 0°23] 1:97] 2:19] 0°57} 0:12] 0°98] Nil. | 0:74] Nil. 
ughenden “| 9-45 | 1-05] 0°33 || 6-43] 1:04] 0-01] Nil. | 0-11! 0°02) 2°45] Nil. | 0-14) Nil 
AIUGriiti ga wae rea) gceetts| Oe. Pe | APN | arte | 1:01] 860} 3°25] 3°65! Nil.| 0:18] 0°03] 1:42) 1-98 
ngreach "| 6:27] 0:67] Nil |] 1°68} 0-48] Nil.| Nil. | O-14| Nil. | 2°34) 0°50) Nil. | Nil 
ucinda 1) 9:02] 1-26] 1-02 || 37°35] 1:71] 4°90] 4:44] 9°08] 1:10] 1:04] 0°08] 0-44) 1-33 
yey "1 0-19 | 0:49 | 7:65 || 20:86 | 0°65] 4:12] 2°40] 2°89| 2°00| 3:25) O74) 119) 0-48 
Rockhampton 7") 9:35] 1-22] 11-02 || 4:53| 0-25] 1°64] 0°93] 1:38} 0:71] 1:70) 0:92) 252) 0-53 
‘ownsville ") 6-35 | 0:16} 0:53 || 21:09] 0:07| 1°68] 0°87| 2°31) 0-41] 0°57) 0°12) 0°25] 0-91 
South. 
Barcaldine iH ..| 0°94| 0:52] 0-04|| 3:08] 0:65] 0:09] 2°03] 1:38] 0:29} 4:38| 1°63} 0:03} Nil. 
enleigh 7. | 953| 1-80] 7-40|| 5-42] 319] 3:16] 1°25] 7°55| 2:18) 4°77] 1:06) 1°90) 0-26 
Biggenden Bre Se | ta aa | Bee, .. | 0:40] 2:81] 0:28] 3:06| 1:43] 3:23] 0°98] 3:07) 0-87 
Blackult “T3590 | 6:04} 0°85 || 1°73] 1:81] 0°63] 0°63} 2:19] 0°33| 2°21) 0°66) 0-12) Nil. 
Bysbane ba “| 9-96| 2:33] 7°61|| 651| 5:18] 3°37] 1°38| 5-45) 268) 4:36] 0:79) 1°52| 0-14 
oundaberg ... ... | 1°60 9°06} 7°62 4°63 | 0:86] 1:86] 1:15| 3:97| 1:46| 5:20) 1:14] 1:56] 3:05 
(2boolture “ST 9.39] 2:93] 7-44 || 3:04| 418] 5°66) 1:42] 7°04) 214] 3:73] 1:56) 2°94) 1°99 
puarleville 1 ‘| 0-36] 0:43] 0:16|] 1:01] 0°08] 0:79] Nil. | 1:15) 1:31) 1:80} 0:13) 0°59) 0-13 
ally, Uy “| 4-44] 1-84] 2:89 || 0:41| 6:31] 2:80] 2:46] 2°54) 1:29] 1:70] 1:72) 1°67) Nil. 
Pierala "| 3.93} 132] 0-40 || 3:08] 1:22] 3-97| 0:42] 272} 1:15 | 3:96) 0°52) 0°35} 0:18 
ay DME) 9-67] 9:95 | 5°34 |] 1:49) 2:34] 473] 150] 4:78) 1:89] 2°85] 1:39) ... | Nil. 
Gatton College "| 9.73] 3:50] 5°87 || 2:40] 4:07] 3:13) 2:24] 4-24| 115] 2°73) 1:33] 2°81) Nil. 
Gayndah ,, 2. | 273] 450] 7°37 |) 2°52) 2:07) 111) 1:22) 2°57) 0°88) $36) Tag) Be 3-21 
eh ape ca ehcrabonase thelr |... | 057] 1:04] 0:96] 3:01| 0:92] 3:01} 0°55 | 0:22 | 0°27 
eee a ‘| 9:41] 039] 6:44 |) 5°59] 1:84] 2-76] 1:05] 3°63) 0:82) 3:34, 0°84) 5-67 | 0-18 
qiwich : “| 9-04) 3:46| 4:66 || 2°79| 1:66] 1°85] 1:47] 4°73) 1:45) 2:25) 1:17) 157] 0-01 
yacley | 347} 2-40] 6:50 |] 0-64) 3:15] 2°87] 1:94] 4°36) 1:41] 2:28] 1:08] ... | Nil. 
Nuvorough ... ...| 1:20] O51], 413] 4°88 | 1:78) 3:26 1:17| 4°33| 1:21] 432] 0-57] 3:55 | 1:22 
ee voue: 3 "| 5.971 3-03] 11:11 || 4:07| 5:64) 4:67} 2:78| 7:77 | 1°35| 3°42] 1:81) 4:15] 0°52 
Tang. “ T 3.99| 1-42] 6311] 4:60| 3:37] 3:06| 0°47 | 18:28} 2°84] 7°74) 1:08 | 2°79) 0-26 
Stans 7 Tl 9.351 1-271 0:99 | 0-43) 1:52) 4:40] 0:23) 2:07) 2:14) 2:14] 1:05] 0:77) 0°66 
nthorpe “| 7.36} 0-861 3-22) 962] 4°81] 1°87| 1:70] 3:17] 1:22] 2:26] 1°50] 3:98] 0-23 
Tr ate "| 6.931 3-32] 0:65 || 1:78| 3°65| 2°92} 211] 2°55] 1-40] 2-46] 2:92) 2°26) I-47 
Tee se oss nee | 0°79] 0°08] 0-66 |] 2-28] 1°55] 0°30) 0°02 2-94| 1:49] 1:75] 0°59| 0-19] Nil. 
Tey natin “1 3.36] 0-46| 8:22|| 1:69| 4:87] 5:36] 1:02] 5:90] 3:03] 5:89] 1:97] 5-78) 1-48 
MS ot * "1 O97 1 0-74] 9:67 |] 1:56] 3:39] 1°63| 1:48] 3:35) 1:86] 2°72| 0°66] 2°68! 0°35 
Wewoomba 4, 1. | 1:43] 2°36) 4°75 || 1-01; 2-90) 2°87 | 2°00 4°67 | 1:°69| 2:47] 1:35| 1:95 | 0°43 
WIL os, 2-48| 1-67 3°83 || 1:84| 4:19] 1:93| 1-01] 3:31) 1-23] 1:99] 1:11] 2:72) 0-13 
COLOTCOK (ER pan| Ob, | “yl l nl ety | Bice «| 3-71| 1:78| 1:81] 3:04] 116} 1:85] 118] 0°60} 0-04 


<i 
A. W. ANDERSON, é 
Acting Government Meteorologist. 


QUEENSLAND PRODUCTS IN BRITISH MARKETS. 
he Burrer.—Australian, choicest, £5 12s.; second quality, £5 4s. per cwt.; 
Tisk sale, Danish, £6 5s.; Canadian, £5 2s. to £5 4s. 
YN Currsr,—Amorican, £2 12s. to £2 13s.; Canadian, £2 14s. to £2 158,; 
w Zealand and Australian, no quotation. 
Sucan.—Refined, £16 to £17 10s. per ton; syrups, £11 to £14; German 
> 88 per cent., 9s. 9d. per ewt. ; 
YRups.—Finest, 1ls. to 13s. per cwt. 
Motassrs,—3s. 6d. to 5s. per ewt. “ eee 
" TCE.—R . to 15s. per ton; Japan, ) 1085 
Java, fine to ee fo £17 2 ate fine, £20 to £24 per ton. 


beet 


’ 
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Corres.—Ceylon plantation, 102s. 6d. to 103s. per ecwt.; smalls, 58s.; 
Peaberry, 80s.; Santos, 36s. to 67s.; Mocha, 88s. to 112s.; Jamaica, finest, 100s. 
to 120s. per cwt. 

ARrowrooT.—St. Vincent, 24d. to 54d.; Natal, 63d. to 7$d.; Bermuda, 
Is. 9d. to 2s. 

Waueat.—Australian, 29s. 9d. per 496 lb. (8s. 73d. per bushel). Parcels 
afloat, 29s. Visible American supply is estimated at 85,591,000 bushels. 

Maurine Bartey.—English, 33s. to 36s. per 448 lb.; Californian, 26s. 6d. 
to 27s. 6d. per 448 Ib. ; 

Oars.—New Zealand, 26s. to 27s. per 384 lb.; Canadian, 15s. to 15s. 6d. 
per 320 lb. 

GincEr.—Jamaica, £3 10s. to £4 per cwt.; Bengal, rough, 29s. to 30s. 
per ewt.; Japan, 25s. to 28s. per ewt. 

Prprer.—Capsicums, 20s. to 90s. per cwt.; chillies, 37s. to 55s. per cwt. 

Tosacco.—Virginia Leaf: Common to middling, 24d. to 6d. per Ib. ; 


colory and good to fine, 43d. to 1s. 1d. Strips: Common to middling, 4d. to _ 


8d.; good, fine, and colory, 8d. to 1s. 3d. Kentucky Leaf: Common to 
middling, 23d. to 53d.; colory, good, and fine, 73d. to 93d. Strips: Common 
to middling, 33d. to 74d.; good and fine, 8d. to 11d. Maryland and Ohio, 43d. 
to 10d. Negrohead and Cavendish: Common and heated, middling to good, 
fine, bright and soft pressed, 4d. to 1s. 8d. Columbian, 3d. to 28.; Java, 4d. 
tol0d.; Turkey,4d.to1ld.; Japan, 5d.to 83d.; China, 5d. to 7d. ; Sumatra, 7d. 
to5s.; Latakia, 4d. to 11d. nom.; Paraguay, 3d. nom.; Greek, 3d.to5d. ; German 
and Dutch, 4d. to Is. 4d.; Manilla, 38d. to 4s.; Havannah, 8d. to 5s.; Cara 
and Cuba, 5d. to 2s.; Esmeralda, 7d. to 10d.; cigars, 1s. 3d. to 40s. ; cheroots 
and cigars, Manilla, 2s. to 3s. . 

Wrye.—Australian Burgundy, 13s. per dozen bottles; Waratah, 18s. per 
dozen; fair red Australian claret in bond, 2s. to 2s. 6d. per gallon; fine old 
quality, 4s. 6d. per gallon. The trade in Australian wines is not suffering the 
diminution observable in some of the other branches. The first seven months 
of the year show an increase of 5,223 gallons. . 

Green Frurr.—Bananas, 12s. to 14s. per bunch; pineapples, 3s. to 5s. 
each; grapes, Almeria, 11s. 6d. to 12s. 6d.; choicest, 23s. to 25s. per barrel; 
oranges, Almeria, 15s. to 25s. per 420; lemons, Naples finest, 40s. to 45s. 
per 420. 

_ Corron.-- Sea Island cotton is worth in the seed in Florida 2d. per lb., or 
8d. per lb. for ginned cotton; ciean uplands, in London, 63d. per lb.; in 
Japan, 43d. per |b. 

Corron-sEED.—£7 12s. 6d. to £9 per ton. Cotton-seed oil, refined, £24 
10s. to £25 ; crude, £23 per ton. : ‘ 

O1ncaKxe.—Cotton-seed, £4 17s. 6d. to £5 per ton; decorticated, £7 to 
8 per ton, 

Eees.—French, 12s. 6d. to 13s. per 120; Italian, 10s. to 10s. 6d.; 
Russian, 5s. 6d. to 8s. 6d.; Danish, 18s. to 15s. per 120. 

Honry.—Finest Irish, 45s. per cwt.; Jamaica, 28s.; Australian nominal, 
24s. to 26s. per cwt. 

Brrswax.—ls. 2d. to 1s. 8d. per lb, 

LinsEED Orn.—382s. to 33s. 6d. per cwt. 

Liysrep Caxe.—&8 12s. 6d. to £9 per ton. 


Oxive O1m.— £33 to £37 per ton; eating oil, £50 ; Lucca oil, 3s. 9d. to . 


5s. per gallon. j 
Hemp.—Riga, £34. per 336 Ib.; sisal, £23 per ton. 
LiysrEp.—50s. to 60s. 6d. per 410 lb. 


RuBser.—Prices lower ; Para, fine, 4s. 1d. to 4s, 14d. per lb.; West Indian, 
2s. to 2s. 10d. ; Mozambique, 3s. 1d. to 3s. 7d. 
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Woor.—London Sales: Wool sales closed firm and active, with brisk 
Competition. Out of the net quantity of Australian and Cape wools available 
or disposal, 158,000 bales have been sold for home consumption, 71,000 bales 
for the Continent, and 5,000 for America, leaving a total of 133,000 bales to 
be carried forward to the next series opening on 15th January next. The 
Position of the markets, as compared with the closing rates of July last, shows 
a decline of 10 per cent. for good greasy merino and fine crossbred wools, 10 
© 15 per cent. for medium inferior greasy wools and scoured merino wools in 
Seneral, and 5 per cent. for medium and coarse crossbred wools. 


. Frozen Muat.—The following are the latest quotations (15th December) 
for the various descriptions of frozen meat mentioned (last week’s prices being 
so given for comparison) :— 
New Zealand Mutton. 
(Crossbred Wethers and Merino Ewes.) 
Dec. 8. 


Dec. 15. 
Canterbury a 3 an Gail, 4ed. 
Dunedin and Southland... we 4d. 46d. 
North Island... wes w. 48d, 43d. 
Australian Mutton. 
(Crossbred and Merino Wethers.) 
Heavy (over 50 1b.) ... 8 15/16d. 3 15/16d. 
Light (under 50 1b.) ... an GVA, 86d. 
River Plate Mutton. 
(Crossbred and Merino Wethers.) 
Heavy ... net bi ees Ad. 
Light... eee cari .. 3 11/16d. 3d. 


New Zealand Lambs. ; 
Prime Canterbury (32 Ib.to421b.) 6d. ‘ None 


Fair average... aby wan EEh offering 
Australian Lambs. 

Prime (32 Ib. to 40 lb.)... ne exe, 52d. 

EEL? ap) ass “ay | Sth 4¢d. 


New Zealand Frozen Beef. 
(Fair Average Quality.) 
Ox, fores (100 lb. to 200 1b.) ... 38d. 33d. 
Ox, hinds (180 Ib. to 200 Ib.) ... 4d. 3 15/16d, 


Australian Frozen Beef. 
(Fair Average Quality.) : 
Ox, fores (160 lb. to 200 1b.) ... 3 8/16d. 8d. 
Ox, hinds (160 lb. to 200 Ib.) ... 8 9/16d. 3 9/16d. 
The above prices are the official quotations furnished by the Frozen Meat 
© Association. The basis of quotations is sales of lines of not less than 
Carcasses of mutton or lamb, or twenty-five quarters of beef. All the 
AMotations for mutton are for average quality. Quotations for New Zealand 


qd tsttalion lambs do not include sales of small lambs or heavies of inferior 
y. ; 


Trad 


Bacon.—Irish, 49s. to 57s.; American, 48s. to 50s.; Canadian, 50s. to 57s. 

Per owt, : 
Hams.—Irish, 72s. to 84s. ; 46s. to 48s. per cwt. : . 

nen [LPES.—Strong demand for Queensland hides. Meat Company’s hides, 5d. 


os oat the Sales of woolled sheepskins, 4,264 bales were offered, and the 

tq to quantity sold. Prices for combing merinos and fine crossbreds advanced 
*%0 3d. per Ib , clothing merinos $d., and coarse crossbreds }d. 

28s. ; ALLOw.—Mutton, fine, 28s. 6d. ; medium, 26s. 6d. per cwt. Best beef, 
"> Medium, 26s, 6d. per ewt. 


‘ 
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RAINFALL AT CLERMONT. 


Month. 1887. 1883. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 
. IN. W.D. IN. | W.D. IN. | W.b, IN. | W.D. IN. | W.D. IN. |W.D. IN. W.D. 
January ...| 523/10} 2°62} 3] 4:01| 7 | 11°75] 14 | 11:37] 20) 3°69) 8 | 1°67] 4 
February ...| 5:09} 13| 7:35|18| 0°58| 2| 6°85|11| 749} 6| 1:00| 3| 3°35} 12 
March... ...| 7°25|12| Nil | ... | 1:76] 4] 9:29] 20] 5:°26]10}] 0°58] 3} 1°57| 9 
April) 22 | 1742.) 14) Nil 4:81|15| 1:28] 5} 1°84] 7| 1:71] 5| 4°44] 7 
May ... ...| 0°55| 2] 0-21] 2] 2°01} 4] 368/12] 2°06] 8} 0:90] 3] 1:22] 3 
June ...  ...| 059| 3} Nil |... | 0°99/-4]|.2°06! 5| 406] 3] 024) 2) 2°80) 5 
July ...  ...| 142] 2] Nil |.. | 210] 5] 0-42] 4] 0:02] 1] 1°67] 2} 0-82) 5. 
August ...| 2:63] 3] 0:26] 2] 0:03 1] 0°85] 3] 1°09] 8] Nil |... | 4°37] 6 
September ...| 0°85] 2} 0°02} 1| 2°07) 4] 412] 4/| 0:32) 3| 096) 8} O31] 5 
October ...| O01} 1] 1:10} 1] 1:32} 3] 168] 4] 118] 56] 8312) 5 | 1°07) 7 
November ...| 118} 3| 2°00} 4] 5°30] 10] O11] 1) 0°65] 6] 2°33) 5} 0°60] 6 
December 4:69| 5| 4:°25| 3] 678] 10] 7°08} 5} 2°80] 8| 211] 8| 176) 7 
Totals ... | 80°91) 60 | 17°81 | 34 | 31:76 | 6S | 49°17! 88 | 38°14] 80 | 18°31 | 52 | 23°98 | 76 
Month. 1894. 1895. 1896, 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900.* 
IN. | W.D. IN. W.D. IN. | W.D. IN. W.D. IN. W.D. IN. | W.D. IN. | W.D. 
January ..| 459} 61 4:74| 14| 9°99] 7 | 625] 18 |12°62| 13] 7°99] 10} 3°97] 14 
February ...| 5°53| 8 | 1°96| 11 | 1685/19) 0°83) 4 | 1485/16 | 3:12] 6] 0-79/ 1 
March ... - ...| 2°28| 9] Nil | ... | 0°33] 3] 2°30] 2] 1°31] 6] 512) 9} 1°68| 4 
April ... ... | 3°94] 8] 1:41] 2] 021] 2] Nil |...) 016) 3} 2:11] 4) 1:76] 3 
May ... ...| 2°26| 5] 0°91} 3] O-41| 3] Nil |... | 0°50] 4] 193] 3) 2-41| 6 
June ... ...| 4°04] 6] Nil |... | 0°76] 3] 3°32) 4] 0°76] 5] 0:05) 1] 0:96) 2 
Dulyssee See ENIL 1:93| 9| 1:45] 8] 011] 2) .0°26) 2] 163] 8] 2°65] 8 
August ...| 1:08} 1] 0°02} 1] 1°91] 4] 1:20] 3] 010] 3] 216] 5] 0-78) 1 
September ...| 3°28] 7] 0°32| 3] 0713] 1] O14] 4) 2°80| 5] 0°25] 1 
October . | 338} 7] 096} 5] Nil 2:54/ 6| 019} 2] 1°25] 8 
November ...| 0°22} 5| 1°60] 7| 0°90] 3| 173| 5] 0°28] 3] 1:42) 3 
December ...| 2°23} 10] 511] 7 | 1°33} 4] 2:80] 9| 357] 3] 0:32] 1 ‘ 
pears Bed tall Pace poet eS ee ee be ed eo ee 
Totals ... | 82°83} 72 | 18°96 | 62 | 34°26 | 52 | 21°22} 52 | 37-40| 65 | 27351591 ... 


* 14°95 inches for 39 days. 


RAW COTTON TRADE. 


According to a memorandum received at the Board of Trade from the 
United States Bureau of Statistics, the record of cotton exportations and 
movements for 1899-1900, which are measured usually by what is termed the 
“ cotton year,” ending with the month of August, may now be compared with 
those of the preceding year. These reports, which are of a preliminary nature, 
include about 98 per cent. of the total exports of cotton, and, as the comparison 
of the present year is made with the similar reports of preceding years, the 
relative showing for the various years is a fair one. A study of the exportation 
of cotton supplied by these figures shows that the exports af raw cotton during 
the cotton year ending with August, 1900, are greater in value than in any 
preceding cotton year since 1892, and the average price per lb. greater than 
on any occasion since 1893, except in the year 1896. 

The average export price of cotton in August, 1900, was 9°7 cents per lb. 
(43d.), as against an average of 5°6 cents (23d.) during the year 1899, and 5°8 
cents (over 23d.) in 1895, and is higher than the average of any year since 1891. 


Animal Pathology. 


The article on tumours, which appeared under the above heading in the 
December issue of the Journal, was trom the pen of Mr. W. ©. Quinnell, 
M.R.C.V.S.L., of the Agricultural Department. 
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General Notes. 


COLLECTING MUSHROOMS AND OTHER FUNGI. 


Mr. C. Biihrer gives in a Swiss paper the following directions to preserve 
mushrooms for museums and private collections:—As soon as possible after 
the mushrooms are gathered they should be immersed in a 10 per cent. 
Solution of formal (formic aldehyde). 

As arule, the liquid formal of commerce is 40 per cent. strong ; it should 
ee MORO diluted in the proportion of 1 volume of formal to 3 volumes of 

ater. 
_ The most delicate mushrooms are thoroughly preserved in that solution, 
which has, moreover, the advantage of being very inexpensive. Experience 


acts that only the more delicate hues of some varieties become slightly 
ed. 


A WAGON-JACK. 


__ A wagon-jack is a convenient thing to haveon a farm. The accompanying 
diagram shows one that is simple, strong, and readily made. The lever is of 
firm, hard, and well-seasoned wood, 7 feet long and double at the point A, in 
ah to make it strong and to enable the front post C to swing back past the 
ulerum B. The latter is 24 feet high, double, but left open at the top, and 
Closed below with a piece of 1 inch by 5 inches wood. The front post C is 


‘ingle, and long enough to elevate the front part of the lever higher than it is 
‘tthe fulerum. The front post is self-adjusting and movable. A support is 

Us provided on both sides of the axle. To drop the axle and wheel to the 
Stound, bear down on the lever A and pull the cord, and the post © will be 
‘awn up in the direction of the dotted lines. The post O and the lever A are 


held in place by 3-inch bolts.—Farm and Stockbreeder. 


A TYPICAL MANURE HEAP. 


a The accompanying sketch represents a typical manure heap. The cesspool 
pentyantageous in’ so far as it enables the farmer either to pump the manure 
Modically over the heap or liquid manure the land :— 
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TO GET RID OF RATS. 


A very simple, and it is said efficacious, mode of ridding a house of rats: 
and mice is given by the Canadian Grocer. It is based on the intense aversion. 
which rats and mice have for the odour of mint. All that is required is to: 
sprinkle a little of the extract of mint in the haunts of the vermin, and they 
will quickly leave the premises. The weak point in this remedy is that iv does 
not Oy the rats and mice, it merely drives them, from one place to: 
another. 


HOW TO FREE A TOWN FROM MOSQUITOES. 


In view of the now established connection between mosquitoes and: 
malaria, the following extract from the British Medical Journal is likely to be 
read with interest by many of our readers, especially in Calcutta. Expert: 
opinion is pretty well unanimous that the mosquito pest can be controlled. All 
that is wanted is united action. It is a fair field for village improvement 
societies. Ata meeting of the Societa Medico-Fisica Universitaria of Sassari,. 
on 23rd March, Dr. C. Fermi gave an account of certain experiments made in. 
Sassari, in conjunction with Dr. Lumbau and Dr. Cossu-Rocca, with the object 
of freeing the town from mosquitoes. He was able to discover all their’ 
breeding-places in different parts of the city, in drains, cisterns, puddles, &c. 
The method adopted was the destruction of the larvee by means of petroleum. 
placed in the breeding-grounds twice a month. The mosquitoes were destroyed 
in shops by means of chlorine, and in houses by means of ulicides, such as a. 
mixture of pyrethrum, chrysanthemum flowers, valerian, and Calamus aromati-- 
cus, or the “ zanjoline” of Celli and Casagrandi. The results obtained were so 
satisfactory that Dr. Fermi concludes from them that it is always possible to 
free a town from mosquitoes unless the conditions are exceptionally unfayour-- 
able—as, if it be situated in the midst of a swamp. He estimates the expense 
of freeing a town of 50,000 inhabitants at 1,000 to 1,500 lire (about £67 to 
£100 a year. This includes the wages of the staff required to carry out the 
measures prescribed.—Indian Gardening and Planting. 


PROPORTION OF LIVE TO DEAD WEIGHT. 


The imperial ewt. of 112 lb. live weight may be taken in an average fed. 
animal as representing 64 1b. of carcass or dead weight. Prime animals would 
give a larger percentage of carcass weight, perhaps as high as nearly 72 lb. in 
very choice bullocks, and inferior cattle a less proportion, down to 60 lb. per 
ewt. of live weight. 


TO MEND A WATERING-GAN. 


To stop the holes caused by rust in a watering-can, dry the can thoroughly, 
dip a piece of linen or cotton rag in copal varnish and put it over*the leaky 
place inside. When thoroughly hardened, give a coat of paint to the whole 
can, outside and in. : 
TO KEEP OUT MOSQUITOES. , 

1. Oil of pennyroyal scattered about in small quantities. This is best 
sprayed about the room with a perfume atomizer. 

2. Take of gum camphor a piece about one-third the size of an egg, and 
evaporate it by placing it in a tin vessel and holding it over a lamp or candle, 
taking care that it does not ignite. The fumes will soon fill the room and expel 
the mosquitoes. é 

3. Carbolic acid has recently been successfully used for extermination of 
mosquitoes and flies. A small piece of cloth saturated with the acid was hung 
in the room, and in two hours the flies had entirely disappeared. In the 
evening the acid was tried in the kitchen where the mosquitoes were very 
troublesome, and there it met with the same success. 
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THE DIVINING ROD. 


At Weston-Super-Mare, in England, there is a celebrated water-finder, 
Mr, Gatacre. He has just visited an estate in Scotland with the object of 
iscovering water. He cut a twig from a tree, and, using same as a divining 
tod, located several springs on the estate about 60 feet in depth, and told the 
quantity of gallons they would yield hourly. 


KICKING HORSE IN A STABLE, 


A writer in the Orange Judd Harmer gives this very novel way of stopping 
*horse from kicking in the stable:—Fill a grain sack half-full of sand and 
Swing up to the ceiling with a rope, so that the sack will hang just where the 
heels of the horse will have good play upon it. Tie the horse in the stall with 
® good strong rope and let him kick. At the first kick the bag wili swing away 
‘nd return, giving the horse as good as he sent. For the next minute or so 
t ere will bea battle royal, but the sack will hold its own, returning all it 
Teceived with interest. The horse in bucking against the real thing will soon 
Come to a realisation of that fact, and will be thoroughly cowed. Leave the 
Sack behind him for a week or so, and then remove. If he ever tries to get 
‘to his old habits, give him another punch bag to exercise with. 


A SIMPLE WIRE-STRATNER. 


* Few things are more useful than a simple contrivance for straining up wires 
Which have broken in an old fence. It is the usual practice to mend the break, 
and leave the fence at that. This will, of course, allow sheep to fall through 

© fence whenever they may fall or press against it. Most strainers are made 
to tighten up the wire at the post, and are far too cumbersome to carry about. 
=e method illustrated will strain between the posts wherever the break occurs. 
a May also be used at the straining post, and at either it is as rapid a plan as 
ty. Its chief merit lies in its simplicity, and the ease with which it may be 
“arried. Tt will ride of itself on the wither of one’s horse; but, as one can be 


thee ' less than a minute, they can be left about the run, say at the gates of 
eihe docks, All that is necessary is an ordinary fork stick with a hole large 
day fp, to pass a wire through at A. If the break occur In a part of the wire 

ia °m the straining post, as it almost always does, one end of the wire, 
the gthee Will call B, ich back, and an eye made in it as in the figure. Then 
E &r end of thelwire (C) is passed through the eye or loop in B, then it is 
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pushed through the hole A in the butt of the forked stick. After this has been 
done the forked stick is turned round and round by prongs D and EH. These 
latter give great leverage, and it will be found that the wire is soon strained to 
sufficient tightness. When the fork has been revolved the required number of 
times, it is quickly moved on to wire C, so that this wire is doubled back on 
itself. The angle thus formed will be found to hold both together until C is 
fastened. Care should be taken to avoid making a twist in wire B, for, if C — 
does not run smoothly through the eye in B, considerably more force will be 
necessary. A fresh bit of wire has generally to be added to C toallow of its being 
brought up to B in the first case, and the joining should be put so far back as 
to avoid catching in the eye in B when straining.—Awstralian Pastoralists’ 


Review. 
TO PREVENT HORSES FROM BOLTING. 


An ingenious Frenchman, Mr. Ranglaret, claims to have invented an 
infallible means for stopping short a bolting horse. Inside of the two ordinary 
winkers he fixes a pair of mobile false winkers, connected with each other by 
means of a string. That string passes through a ring in the hames, and is held 
in the hand of the driver. Should the horse bolt, the driver pulls slightly the 
string, the false winkers close like a pair of eyelids, and the horse being quite 
blinded stops at once. It is claimed that experiments carried on in the 
presence of the Minister of War have been successful, and proved the perfect 
efficacy of Mr. Ranglaret’s device. 


A FLY TRAP. 


Fill a tumbler half-full of water in which soap has been dissolved. Now 
cut a slice of bread about 1 inch thick which will completely shut the mouth of 
the glass. In the centre of the bread make a funnel-shaped orifice and spread 
something sugary, like honey, on the side of the bread facing the soapy water. 
The flies will walk down the funnel and quickly be asphyxiated. - Seasal glasses 
can be placed in the kitchen; when flies are numerous, fill them in the evening 
and morning. 


TO CALCULATE THE WEIGHT OF A GREEN CROP. 


The weight of a crop of cow pea, velvet bean, &c., may be approximately 

ascertained by multiplying the weight on a square yard by 2°61. The result 

_ will give the weight per acre in tons. An example is given on page 50 of this 
number of the Journal, under the heading of ‘‘ Green Manures.” 


AN ANT PUZZLER. 


From the Australasian we take the accompanying sketch of a contrivance 
which is properly named “the ant puzzler.” This device, intended to be screwed 
to the legs of meat-safes, hive-stands, &c., patented in Adelaide, by the late — 
Mr. Heath, should prove extremely useful in those localities where ants abound. 


Tt has a flange underneath for holding kerosene, which is indicated by the dotted 4 
lines. As kerosene is an effectual bar to the progress of all ants, anything 
protected by this puzzler should be perfectly safe. Our sketch is from the — 
Journal of Agriculture and Industry, South Australia. { 
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AN EFFECTIVE GATE-FASTENER. 


in The gate-fastener, shown in our sketch, is one frequently seen on the farms 
the neighbourhood of Gawler, South Australia. It is preferred to all other, 
#20 farm animal can open it, and even workmen who see it for the first time 
And a difficulty in opening and fastening it. It is, however, extremely simple, 
| aaa Consists of a staple on the gate and one on the post. ‘To the latter staple 
‘attached a small chain consisting of two links—one of small size, the other 


fe mches long. On this long link runs freely a rod of iron about 34 inches 

Ae: This rod is perforated about 1 inch from the end, which causes it to 

bros Pepbeuaivdla y when the gate is fastened. To open the gate the rod is 

fasice tinto a horizontal position, and drawn through the gate staple. To 

a ie the gate, the long end of the rod is first passed through the staple, 

and 4S soon ag the end of the long link is through the rod is allowed to hang, 
the fastening is complete.— Australasian. 


CATHISH AS SALMON. 
of a petition has been presented to the police jury of Concordia, in the State 
De siana, requesting the privilege of fishing in the waters of the parish 
Balin ge On bill catfish, with the object of canning them and: passing them off as 


RATION FOR HORSES ON BOARD SHIP. 
Oats 51 recular ration for a horse on a sea voyage should consist of 5 Ib. 
itre b. bran, 10 Ib. (about 3 cubic feet) hay, 8 lb. straw, 4-gill vinegar, }-oz. 
ene 8 gallons water. 
drink. ‘orse drinks 14 gallons at a time, and takes usually three minutes to 


0; HOW TO SET A MOUSE-TRAP. | 
Stre ash Setting a Ouse ee place it in a paper bag, and you will find it a 
“* © trapping these little pests. 


p AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SHOWS. 
will, re is ditor will be glad if the seerctaries of Agricultural and other Societies 
Of the eae 4s possible after the fixture of their respective shows, notify him 
®, and also of any change in date which may be decided on. 
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Agricultural Patents. 


APPLICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Patent Office, Brisbane, 21st November, 1900. 
Thé undermentioned applications for Patents have been accepted at the — 
Queensland Patent Office :-— } 


Srrrppina Comps.—Application No. 5347: Michael Hogan, of South | 
Bundajong, near Yarrawonga, Victoria, farmer. “Improvements in or con- j 
nected with the Teeth of Combs for Strippers or Harvesters.” Dated 15th | 
January, 1900. (Drawings, 7s. 6d.; specification, 4s. 6d.) The place of - 
greatest wear is formed with an original recess into which a removable or 
renewable steel plate is fitted and attached by screws, &c. 4 


Wrre-strainine Twircu.—Application No. 5891: Francis Woodhouse | 
Hopkins, of Culpaulin Station, Wilcannia, New South Wales,: grazier. — 
“Improved Wire-straining Appliance.” Dated 22nd February, 1900. (Draw- — 
ings, 5s.; specification, 3s. 6d.) A round iron rod has a close crank formed at— 
one end anda flattened hook at the other. The cranked part is applied over — 
the slack wire, which is wound tight round the crank, and the hooked end ism 
then engaged with the wire to prevent unwinding. The appliance is left in 
position on the wire. j 


Vermin Fusie,ror.—Application No. 5522: William Lefevre Cran-— 
stone, of 11 Victoria street, Melbourne, Victoria, medical practitioner. ‘“ AD 
Improved Fumigating Machine.” Dated 2nd June, 1900. (Drawings, 584 _ 
specification, 5s.) A cylindrical case has two perforated shelves, the per — 
forations being conical and pressed above the shelf surface. The upper on? 
supports the burning sulphur composition, and the lower one catches waste — 
&e. An inverted funnel closely filling the top is connected to a rubber tube #0 
lead the fumes to the rat hole or other place to be fumigated. 4 


Branprve By Vacuum Macuiwe.—Application No. 5526: John Wright — 
farmer, and John William Mitchell, machinist, both of 2 Commercial Chamber* — 
Manse street, Dunedin, New Zealand. “Improved Apparatus for Branding — 
and Tatooing.’ Dated 5th June, 1900. (Drawings, 5s.; specification, 38 — 
6d.) A stencil of the brand forms one side of a vacuum chamber on a suitable — 
handle, with two-way taps and flexible conductors to the air-pumps, &e. Th? — 
brand is applied while the article is in a soft state, and the vacuum 
maintained until the carcass or article hardens. With live animals a pigme? 4 
composition is rubbed in the inflamed surface caused by continued suction, 
produce a permanent tattoo. 4 


‘ 


Wire-srrarnrina Twrrcn.—Application No. 5543: Henry <Arthv 
Wilson, of 29 Bligh street, Sydney, New South Wales, clerk. “An !mpr 
Wire-strainer.’ Dated 15th June, 1900. (Drawings, 15s.; specification, 5%) 
A cast metal twitch piece has a central roller, with two short engaging claws" 
one end, and two longer locking claws at the other. A_ hole is drilled in the 
barrel for engaging the ends of broken wires. A detachable handle winds ¢ 
appliance, which is left in position on the wire. 


= 


Apyertisinc Reward Lapers ror Aniti1s.—Application No. 55ddt ' 
Arthur John Webb, Yarra Glen road, Healesville, Victoria, grocer. ih a 

_ Improved Identification or Information-conveying Label.” Dated 15th JW) 
1900. (Drawings, 10s.; specification, 7s.) A flat waterproof metal 
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attachable to the neck of a straying animal, contains a removable metal label, 
With’a clip for postcard or the like; also money may be enclosed in the com- 
Partment. Directions to use the postcard or money to advise the owner of the 
‘nimal, or other appropriate announcement, may be written or printed on the 
Cover and label. 


— yy. PNeuMAtiC Rotary Crurns.—Application No. 5547: Thomas Francis 
Tierney, of No. 74 Cortlandt street, city of New York, State of New York, 
nited States of America, manufacturer of churns. “ Improvements in Rotary 
hurns.” Dated 18th June, 1900. (Drawings, 17s. 6d.; specification, 8s.) 

A tub-churn has fixed inclined guide-plates or vanes, and a central centrifugal 

Stirrer with tubular axis, down which air is sucked by the rotating stirring 

vanes in the enlarged disc-foot. 


Reamer-roon ror Wett-sortne.—Application No. 5380: Alexander 
George Perey Creed, of 169 Phillip street, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Mechanical engineer. “An Improved Bit and Rimmer for Artesian Well-boring 
i other Drilling.” Dated 16th February, 1900. (Drawings, 3s. 6d. ; specifica- 
lon, 4s.) ‘The spreading cutters are at the lower ends of a heavy spring fork, 
Which will enter the casing when compressed, and open out on release below its 
ia - Ina plane at right angles are a pair of crossed and bowed springs of 
‘ghter make, the fect of which on release below the casing spring out and block 
© cutters at full width. On lifting the tool into the casing, the bowed springs 
th € first contact with the casing foot, and release the main cutters, allowing 
€m to be compressed and to enter the casing.; 


Bai Suspenpep Hup ror Ventcies.—Application No. 5628: Marion Milton 
i ailey , of 890 South Fountaine Avenue, Springfield, county of Clark, State of 
10, U.S.A., journalist. “Improvements in Vehicle Wheels.” Dated 14th 
Ugust, 1900. (Drawings, 17s. 6d.; specification, 13s. 6d.) The hub is 
tables, the portion attached to the axle sliding between flanges on a frame 

Which the spider-spokes are attached in tension as usual. Between saddles 

bridge pieces on the two portions of the hub is a pneumatic annular cushion, 
the 1° bearing against bridges on alternately the inner and the outer portion of 
port; ub, A duplex flexible cord is also laced around the cushion to alternate 
the ‘ons of the duplex hub, and it is claimed that the arrangement is such that 
ato resulting excentric displacement of the axis under the load assists propul- 
uphill and retards it downhill. 
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The Markets. 


AVERAGE TOP PRICES FOR NOVEMBER. 
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NOVEMBER. 
Article. 

Top Prices. 

meee Ch 
Bacon be on ' es lb. 0 0 7 
Bran — iyi n 74 yo ton 618 9 
Butter, First .. ep a on Se Ib. 0 0114 
Butter, Second ... tee on ne ee a m 0 0 83 
Chaff, Mixed . a ort La ton 815 0 
Chaff, Oaten a 3 ne é ie $3 ah det!) 
Chaff, Lucerne ... rs ? ” 5 0 O 
Chaff, Wheaten ... 0 + a) 215 0 
Cheese ar 5 _ lb. OMOn 7, 
Flour Fe ee F ton 810 0 
Hay, Oaten or; F 9 BaP) 1) 
Hay, Lucerne ... D : ” 3.16 10) 
Honey... oe oo lb. .0 0 1% 
Rice, Japan (Bond) Bs te .| ton 15:8 9 
Maize ... ate i] of .. | bush. 0 3 102 
Oats fe a a tee a) _ 0° 3 13% 
Pollard ... a 5 ay a 5 eeeeton 518 9 
Potatoes ... te a eT A 5 712 6 
Potatoes, Sweet ... AP of: Z e ve 4) 211 3 
Pumpkins a a re tn “3 i 2.3 9 
Sugar, White... fy) a ub yy ‘ ) 1610 0 
StigarsYellowgun*: aus ck assem are ena p uh} (a) (0) 
Sugar, Ration ... et ta 5 th 33 1 1010 O 
Came rs at eb a . ent: ... | bush. © w 6 
Onions : ” i or + | cwt. 0 10 a 
STamseeeeres . 4 5 i nn 23 Ib. 00 9 
Eggs os. in gaeecet doz. 0 010 
Fowls... aa : " pair 04 3 
Geese... oh * at 7 & H 0 6 6 
Ducks, English .., a 4 ph as a3 n 0 4 6% 
Ducks, Muscovy a8 A 3 Net : 4} 0 6 3% 
Turkeys, Hens ... e on rr Oy W 
Turkeys, Gobblers i, rr 915 0 

| 
ENOGGERA SALES. » 
NOVEMBER. 
Article. $$ 
Top Prices. 


Bullocks ... 


Cows ui 
Wethers, Merino 
Ewes, Merino 


Wethers, C.B. ... 


Ewes, O.B. 


Lambs _... on 


Baconers 
Porkers 
Slips 


foeh * a%e 
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Stee frog te eee ey 
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wapel (oEee te J altiats : 
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. Dee, yeueneeets 
Mn Sieh PS ot Matt : 
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. w te wae . 
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ry 
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Farm and Garden Notes for February. 


Farm.—During this month the land should be got ready for the potato 
crop. It should be deeply ploughed and got to a fine tilth. Plant small 
potatoes whole. Large ones would have to be cut, and the setts would probably 
rot. The weather will be still hot and muggy, and weeds will be troublesome. 
It is advisable in that case to defer the sowing of lucerne until they are quite 
got rid of. Lucerne should be sown in rich, deep soil, thoroughly and deeply 
ploughed and worked. Look over the seed potatoes, and, if they are becoming 
wormy owing to dry weather, they had better be planted at once. Panicum, 
Cape barley, sorghum, vetches, Kafir corn, and imphee may be sown under the 
above conditions. Some sow maize for a late crop, but this is always risky, as, 
if early frosts should occur, the ripening crop is in danger of being ruined. Sow 
Swede turnips and mangold wurtzels for an early winter crop. 


Kitchen Garden.— Preparation should now be made for the main autumn 
and winter crop, by.ploughing up all unoccupied land. Let it remain in the 
rough state to get the benefit of exposure to the air, only harrowing or raking 
each section as it is required. In poor soils use plenty of well-rotted manure. 
Chicken guano prepared in the manner described in this number of the Journal 
will give good results. Those who have already got cabbages and cauliflowers 
ready for transplanting should put them out now. We believe, however, that 
1t is better to defer the sowing of cabbages and cauliflowers till March, as the 

y is usually troublesome during February. Still, as it is always advisable to 
get early vegetables, these, as well as the various varieties of French beans, 
carrot, turnip, beet, radish, peas, lettuce, onions, leeks, &c., may be sown. 
Swedes may be largely sown. Cucumbers, melons, and marrows will be in full 
bearing, and will require little attention beyond gathering the fruit. Whether 
required for use or not, it should never be allowed to ripen on the vines, as the 
latter will then soon cease tu be productive. Of course, if seed is required, 
Some fruit may be left to ripen. Should the weather prove dry, give all plants 
4 thorough soaking. ; 


Flower Garden.—Many amateur gardeners will now be asking what 
Annuals they shall sow in order to have the garden looking gay and blooming in 
he coming cool weather. The answer to this question was given most exhaus- 
tively in the corresponding month of 1900, by the Curator of the Brisbane 
Botanic Gardens, Mr. P. Mae Mahon. There the inquirer will find a list of 174 
hamed varieties of flowering plants, in most cases with their familiar English as 
well as their scientific names. The following may be selected, and will yield 
® variety for the most exacting of gardeners in Queensland : --Amaranthus, 
{ntirrhinum, aster, balsam, ecalliopsis (Coreopsis), campanula, carnation, cen- 
taurea, cockscomb, convolvulus, ¢ rysanthemum, dianthus, pansy, sweet pea, 
Phlox, poppy, portulaca, sweet William, zinnia, mignonette, nasturtium, lark- 
Spur, stocks, &e. Treat the land liberally with manure, and dig it in. . Keep the 
Weeds down; do not let them seed. Keep planting out palms. -1é is well to - 
Slve temporary shade during the scorching spells between rainy and muggy 
“ays to tropical evergreens. You can bud all sorts of plants now, such as 
Toses, &e, You can also layer great numbers of different plants which do best 
M this way. Geraniums strike readily from cuttings now, and, if put in where 
€y are intended to remain, will give very little after-trouble. Tie up dahlias 
tnd loosen the ties on plants which may suffer from the bands being too light. 


_. In sowing seeds, to avoid sowing too deep, a good plan is to cover them 
Withéfine soil to the same depth that the seed is in size. For instance, a sweét 
Pea is about an eighth of an inch in diameter. Cover it with an eighth of an 
Anch of soil. 
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Orchard Notes for January. 
By ALBERT H. BENSON. 


In bearing deciduous orchards, the chief work of the month will be the 
gathering and marketing of the fruit. This work requires to be carried out in 
a much better and more systematic manner than is usually the case, as a great 
deal of our fruit is badly handled, badly graded and packed, and is sent to 
market in a very unattractive manner. Good fruit always pays for careful 
handling and neat packing. Use clean new cases, grade the fruit for quality 
and size, and carefully examine it for fruit fly, scale insects, or codlin moth. 
All infected fruit should be destroyed by boiling, and be then fed to pigs or 
poultry, as its presence in the case is apt to condemn the whole when same is 
examined by the inspectors under the Diseases in Plants Act. 

When codlin moth is present, the bandages should be examined every week, 
and all larve found therein destroyed, and all moth-infested fruit should be 
gathered and destroyed. If this method of treatment is carefully carried out 
throughout the season, there will be no great difficulty in keeping this pest in 
check, as it is not generally established, but is practically confined to the 
Stanthorpe district and two or three other parts of the Downs. 

The fruit fly must be systematically fought by gathering and destroying 
all infected fruit. This is of especial importance in the Stanthorpe district, 
where it will do considerable injury to the later fruits unless every effort is 
made to stamp it out as soon as it makes its appearance. Fruit imported into 
this district from other parts of the colony should be carefully examined, and, if 
found infected, should be at oncé destroyed, as there is no surer way of giving 
this pest a good start than by the introduction of infected fruit. 

Young deciduous trees should rece1ve their summer pruning where . 
necessary. This pruning consists in the shortening back of long straggling growth, — 
and the thinning out of superfluous wood. Its object is to keep the trees strong - 
and symmetrical, and cause the development of fruit spurs along the main 
branches. The manner in which the pruning is carried out and the result of 
such treatment in the past can be noted by a visit to the State orchards at 
Hermitage or Westbrook. Such a visit will well repay any fruit-grower the 
trouble and expense of the journey to these farms, and will show better than 
any writing how the work should be carried out. 

The budding of deciduous trees can be done now, the only elements 
necessary to success being that the bark runs freely, that the buds are plump 
and well developed, and are tied firmly into their places. 

Tn the coastal districts the planting of pines and bananas may be continued 
if desired, but earlier planting is preferable, especially in the Southern parts of 
the colony. ‘Tropical fruits, such as mangoes, should be planted during the 
month, choosing dull moist days for the purpose. Mangoes can also be budded 
or patted either by the method of.plate budding described by Mr. Knight 
in the July number of the Journal, Vol. VII., p. 41, and Vol. VII. p. 256 
(September), or by means of the saddle graft as described in the January 
number of the Journal for 1899. 

All citrus fruits can also be budded, taking care to use plump, well- 
developed buds, and to see that the bark runs freely. 

All young trees in the nursery should be kept well cultivated and free 
from weeds. They should be trained to a single stem, and staked where 


necessary. Seedling citrus stalks can be set out in /the nursery ,row}during 
seasonable weather. 
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_ There is usually a heavy growth of weeds and summer grass in the orchard 
uring the month, so that. every opportunity should be taken to keep them in 
check by means of the harrow or cultivator during dry weather, as, if this is 
neglected, they aré apt to get out of hand during a wet spell. In the drier 
parts of the colony the orchard should be kept well cultivated, and, where water 
'S available for irrigation, citrus trees should receive a good soaking during the 
month, taking care to give the land a thorough cultivation as soon after the 
Urigation as it will stand working, as this tends to prevent the formation of a 
crust and to retain the moisture in the soil. In the Southern coastal districts 
Mangoes and the main crop of pines will be ripening towards the end of the 
Month, so that in the case of the former every precaution should be taken to 
prevent their destruction by fruit fly by the gathering and boiling of all fly- 
Infected fruit of all kinds. The destruction of scale insects should be 
Continued by either spraying or cyaniding ; and where leaf-eating insects are 
troublesome, the same can easily be kept im check by spraying with arsenical 
washes, as recommended in the October number of the Journal for 1900. 


_ Where it is proposed to plant orchards on new scrub land this is a good 

time to fell the scrub, letting it lie till late in the autumn or early winter, 
~ When it can be burnt off during dry bright weather. The clearing of forest 
and can also be continued, the land as stumped being sown with corn pre- 
Paratory to its being planted with trees the following winter, as the working 
that the corn receives is a good preparation of the land for fruit. 
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THE LATE HON. SIR JAMES ROBERT DICKSON, K.C.M.G,, 
Minister for Defence in the Federal Cabinet; M.L.A, for Bulimba; Chief Secretary for 
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SIR JAMES R, DICKSON, K.C.M.G. 


When the news was received of the death of Sir James R. 
Dickson, universal regret was expressed. by the whole community. 
The best and noblest of men have their enemies, and the late statesman 
Was no exception to the rule; but friends and enemies alike were 
inexpressively grieved to hear of the death of one who had been for 
such a long series of years connected with the political life of Queens- 
land. In the various offices he has held in this State, he always 
brought to bear upon his work untiring energy, acute intellect, and 
business acumen, and in no case were these qualities more brilliantly 
Conspicuous than in the part he took in the Federation campaign. 
That he should have been cut off just as he had attained the 
goal to which his eminent services had led him, was a source of 
deep regret to all who had come to regard him as a patriot and a 
Statesman, who looked upon him as a man to be trusted and respected, 
and ‘who felt that by his death an almost national loss had been 
€xperienced. The deceased statesman was born at Plymouth (Eng.) 
on the 30th November, 4832, and had therefore just entered his 69th 
year. He was not long at Plymouth, however, he removing with his 
family to Glasgow, where he was put to the High School. Presently 
he secured a junior clerkship in the City of Glasgow Bank—long, 

Owever, before that institution fell on evil days—and this may be said 
to have been the beginning of his busy business life. He did not 
Temain long, however, in the Old World. Attracted by the newer 
and broader life across the seas, he set out for Victoria in 1854, and 
there. became connected with banking and cqmmercial interests. 
From here he drifted to New South Wales, where he entered into 
Partnership with some relatives there in a big way of business. But 

€ felt he must strike out for himself, and chose Queensland shortly 
after its erection into a separate colony. He landed here in 1862, and 
€ntered into business as an auctioneer, which he followed for many 
Years. He retired from business in 1889 in favour of his son and 
Partner, who continued the old firm. 

In 1878 he entered Parliament as the representative of Enoggera, 
4nd represented that electorate up to May, 1888. In May, 1876, he 

© accepted office as Secretary for Public Works and Mines, as a 
Member of the Macalister Government; and in the same year, when 

© Liberal party was reorganised under Mr. George Thorn, he was 

*Ppointed Colonial Treasurer, which office he held under the Premier- 
Ship of the Hon. John Douglas, and subsequently of Sir S. W. Griffith, 

en Mr, Griffith, until the resignation of the Ministry in 1879. 
the Sir James Dickson led the Opposition in the Assembly during 
© absence in England of Mr. Griffith during part of 1881; and on the 
tmation of the Griffith Government, in 1888, he took the office of 
ie Dial Treasurer, which had beer: kept open for him during the trip 
made to the old country, whither he went at the beginning of 
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1883. In 1887, during the absence of the Premier (Sir S. W. Griffith), 
who attended the conference of colonial representatives in London, 
Sir James Dickson performed the duties of Acting Premier. He was 
one of the representatives of Queensland at the two first sessions of 
the Federal Council held in Hobart in January and February, 1886 
and 1887. He resigned his position as Colonial Treasurer in August, 
1887, on account of disagreeing with his colleagues over land adminis- 
tration and proposed land tax, and to test the feeling of his 
constituents on his action he resigned his seat, but was re-elected by a 
large majority. 

At the general elections in 1888, he was defeated for Toombul 
(which was a portion of the original Enoggera electorate, then for the 
first time constituted a separate electoral district), through a small 
minority, and in 1889 proceeded to Europe, where he remained for 
over two years, residing in Great Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, Italy, and Greece. On his return to Queensland in 
1892 he directed public attention to the necessity of resuming the 
introduction of coloured labour for tropical agriculture, and his views 
were followed by the appearance of the celebrated Government mani- 
festo of 1892. In April, 1892, he offered himself for the representa- 
tion of Bulimba to test public feeling on his published opinions, and 
after an exciting contest was elected by a large majority. He was 
continuously a member of the Liberal party in politics. 

Sir James was connected with several large financial institutions 
in Queensland, being formerly chairman of the Royal Bank of Queens- 
land, and at his death of the Brisbane Permanent Building and 
Banking Company, the Queensland Trustees, and the Queensland 
Investment Company. He was justice of the peace for Victoria, and 
a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society of Great Britain, and of 
the Royal Colonial and Imperial Institutes, London. He was also a 
member of the Victoria Bridge Board, which body was appointed under ~ 
an Act of Parliament in 1893 to provide for the construction, control, 
and payment of cost of the new Victoria Bridge across the Brisbane 
River, connecting North and South Brisbane. At the general elec- 
tions in 1893 and 1896 he was again returned for Bulimba. In 1896 
Sir James was again appointed as one of the Queensland representa- 
tives to the Federal Council of Australasia, which sat in Hobart in 
that year; and in February, 1897, he accepted the portfolio of Secretary 
for Railways, offered him by the Premier, Sir Hugh Nelson, to which 
was subsequently added the office of Postmaster-General. 

On the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee (June, 1897), Sir James 


Dickson was honoured by Her Majesty with the decoration of 


Companionship of SS. Michael and George. In March, 1898, he 
accepted the office of Home Secretary in succession to Sir Horace 
Tozer, who proceeded to England as Agent-General. Sir James, a8 
representative for Queensland, attended the Postal Conference held 
in Hobart immediately thereafter, and on his return to Queensland 
was requested by Mr. Byrnes, who had just succeeded Sir Hugh 
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Nelson as Premier, to continue to administer the Home Secretary’s 
Department in the new Government. During Mr. Byrnes’s extended 
visits to the different districts of the colony, which he performed on 
his assumption of the Premiership, Sir James discharged the admini- 
Strative duties of Chief Secretary in addition to his own portfolio of 
Home Secretary. At one time, while his colleagues were also absent 
on provincial tours, he administered simultaneously the office of Chief 
Secretary, Home Secretary, Minister for Railways, Treasurer, and 
Postmaster-General. On the lamentably early death of Mr. Byrnes, 
in September, 1898, Sir James was summoned by the Crown to 
conduct the administration of the colony, and was accordingly sworn 
in as Vice-President of the Executive Council and Chief Secretary 
(Premier) of the colony on 1st October, 1898. During his term of 
office as Premier, Sir James Dickson led the Federation campaign in 
Queensland, and his capacity for work was never so well exhibited as 
on that occasion. While Premier also, Sir James made the first offer 
of colonial troops for service in South Africa, and that offer was 
Conditionally accepted some time before the war began. AsSir James 
ickson secured the small majority of one upon a motion for adjourn- 
ment of the debate upon the Railway Standing Committee Bill, 
Introduced by him, he deemed it obligatory on him to resign office, 
Which he did on 29th November, 1899, being succeeded by Mr. 
Dawson’s short-lived Labour Ministry ; but on Mr. Philp’s taking over 
the reins of government (7th December, 1899), Sir James was 
reappointed Vice-President of the Executive Council and Chief 
ecretary of thecolony. Sir James was appointed representative of 
Queensland on the federal delegation to the Imperial authorities in 
Conrection with the Commonwealth Bill, and he accordingly left for 
England on 4th February, 1900, 
On Sir William Lyne failing to form a Federal Ministry and Mr. 
arton being sent for, the latter gentleman did the deceased gentle- 
an the honour of including him in the first Cabinet, allotting him the 
portant department of Defence. Simultaneously with this Her 
ajesty knighted him, with the Order of St. Michael and St. George. 
Our photograph in this issue has been reproduced from a special 
Negative taken by Mr. Poul O. Poulsen, Queen street, Brisbane. 
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Agriculture. 
FIELD AND GARDEN REMINDER FOR FEBRUARY. 


By HENRY A. TARDENT, 
Manager, Biggenden Experiment Farm. 


All over this State of Queensland, February is usually the wettest month 
of the year. Not seldom floods are then the troubles with farmers, especially 
with those who have their farms on the fertile alluvial lands bordering our 
rivers and creeks. It is no doubt a great advantage in many respects to have 
the homestead near the water. Still people would do well to follow the 

example of many farmers of my acquaintance who have removed the farm 
buildings from the river bank to the higher knolls usually existing not far o 
across one or two billabongs. 

Crops should be without delay removed from all fields likely to be flooded 
and carefully stored in rainproof sheds or stacks. 

The precautions indicated last month should be taken to prevent any 
erosion and washing away of valuable soil. 

Where there is good drainage and no strong currents exist, those periodical 
floods with so-called backwaters are extremely beneficial to theland. ‘They soak 
it thoroughly, and leave on the surface a thin layer of slime which is probably 
the most perfect manure in existence. 

Where circumstances are favourable, I have no hesitation in recomménding 
the damming of creeks and gullies so as to cause the flooding of the adjacen 
land, and give it the benefit of an automatic manuring, equivalent in its effects 
to the fertile deposits of the River Nile in Egypt. 

Tt is now too late for corn, sorghum, and millets—except, perhaps, setari® 
—unless they are intended for feeding green or for ensilage. 

But as soon as the heavy rains are over and the state of the jand will 
permit, a start can be made in many places with potato planting. 

Experience teaches that for this crop it is not advisable to divide the 
tubérs into cut sets. Both the soil and the atmosphere are hot and moist 
Such conditions are favourable to the life and development of the microbes of 
decay. The cut surfaces of the potato are for them an admirable feeding an 
breeding ground. In a very short time the cut sets will have disappea 
under their destructive action. 

The best results are usually obtained from sound, well-shaped, mediu™® 
‘sized tubers, planted just when they begin to bud. The drawback of such sets 
is that not seldom the plant grows bushy with as many sten\s as there are buds 
with potatoes. But we have to put up with that until one of us discovers 
practical method of blinding all the eyes except one or two. Fl 

: The distance at which to plant depends on both the nature of the soil ana 
the kind of potato. ‘Two feet six inches between the rows, and from 8 to } 
inches in the rows are fair averages. A little—very little—less for the quick 
growing small-stemmed varieties ; a little more, up to 3 feet by 1 foot, for t 4 
Biueskins and other varieties with bushy stems and a spreading system of r007 

Where the land is well drained, and there is no danger of the wi a 
forming gullies along the drills, it is a good plan to put the sets at the botto™ 
of deep drills opened with the plough, and to cover them slightly—2 or 3 in¢ 
—with light short-teeth harrows drawn along, not across, the drills. One it 
two more harrowings and as many scarifyings as the plant grows will keep ne 
land clean and loose, and bring enough soil towards the plants to fill in aa 
drill. Thus the potatoes will be practically hilled up, but the land will be # 
or nearly flat, 
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._ I confidently recommend such a plan to those who grow potatoes in dry 
districts where drought is the enemy to be faced. 
_ Where drainage is defective, or in districts with a superabundance of 
Moisture, one must follow the old system of hilling up with the plough which 
4s been evolved to suit the circumstances and the humid climate of Europe 
and the British Islands. 

Otatoes can stand a good deal of moisture, provided it is not the result 
of stagnant water, which infallibly causes the decay of the tubers and conse- 
eee loss of crop. Hence the best results are obtained with the crop on rich, 
foc? loose, and well-drained sandy loams and scrub land. On more sticky 

°rest land, the soil must be made porous and permeable by an abundant appli- 
“ation of straw and stable manure, &¢. (aap 


Q hyone anxious to raise a good potato crop should carefully peruse the 

Mvaluable article on the subject published in the November number of the. 
urnal by our old friend, Mr. R. J. Martin, of Highfields, a gentleman who 

Stands second to very few men in this State in all that pertains to potatoes and 
© care they require. 

1 uring the whole of the month successive sowings can be made of 

princes, radishes, cabbages, and cauliflowers. Do not forget to spread over 
& beds a thin—very thin—layer of fresh horse manure. The subsequent 

Waterings will take from it and carry to the roots substances beneficial to the 


Pants; But its greatest advantage lies in the pungent ammoniacal smell it 
volves, which keeps off the little flies and other insects so destructive to the 
Young delicate plants. 


C The Improved St. John, the Early and Large York (pear-shaped), the 
*mmon Ball, &e., are amongst the surest croppers ; Successive and Marble- 
“art Drumheads are somewhat coarser, but extremely profitable. 

As; ‘2 cauliflowers, I have always obtained my best results from the Large 
“atic. Other varieties gave also fine heads, but they require constant 


Aterin g. 


Transplanting should be done towards the evening and, whenever possible, 
wi nay day. The sun is now very trying to young plants ; and should the 
“fi th ler clear up, it is advisable to protect for a few days the young plants 
and Paper, bark, leaves, bushes, &c., until they have time to thoroughly recover 
emit a new set of roots. 

also quick-growing marrow, such as the custard, and cucumbers, 
and 2 beets, beetroots, a few carrots, French beans, peas, and other autumn 

penal ter. vegetables, including the hardy New Zealand spinach. Poultry 
yell °ts should sow without delay Japanese buckwheat, sunflowers, and some 

his tnillet for the chickens. 

*$ 18 also a very good time to sow, and especially to multiply from roots, 
shonlqnts grass, Paspalum dilatatum, to which every farmer of the State 
distri cis & trial on a small seale. This farm has a few rooted plants left for 

on, Y 

Clea his 'nonth is a troublesome one for weeds. Fields, apparently perfectly 
W eee ma few days invaded by all sorts of noxious plants. Should the wet 

nd ee continue, they grow with incredible rapidity, cover the whole field, 
8Uch @ est it with their seeds. Every opportunity should be seized to knock 
hayg y;™ies on the head—or, rather, to pull them up by the roots—before they 
Nefari me to shed their seeds, and leave behind them the germs of their 
Ous Progeniture. 


On a, 


AN IMPERIAL TARIFF. 


Tn ain’ BYARTAcaivaditrom thea lititedeclacteraesesotia ion of Southern 
to 9 1oby of aletter which has been circulated throughout the British Empire 
trade i 5° Number of chambers of commerce and other bodies concerned with 
» Pritish communities. The letter has also been addressed to a large 

& Press, with the expressed hope that the action of the association will 
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be favourably viewed in order that a very important subject may be thus brought 
under discussion. The following resolution, which is the razson d’étre of the 
circular letter we refer to, contains a principle which, so far as we know, has’ 
not been very ardently taken up in Great Britain, although it has frequently 
been discussed. It reads thus :— 

“That, considering the critical condition of the tea and coffee industries, 
this association do communicate with the Indian Tea Association, the Ceylon 
Planters’ Association, the Indian Chambers of Commerce, and the leading 
firms of merchants and brokers interested in tea and coffee, &c.,in this country 
and in England and her colonies, with a view to ascertaining whether a move- 
ment in favour of a commercial combination of Great Britain and her colonies 
and India against the world (which would, by a system of differential duties, 
afford some protection to British-grown products and manufactures) would 
recelve support.” 

This resolution may be said to have resulted chiefly from the recent 
revision of the French tariff in regard to imports of produce from (énter alia) 
India and the British colonies and dependencies. 

The French Parliament, as an act of reprisal against Brazil, recently voted 
a law doubling the duties on coffee, tea, and spices imported from countries 
not having treaties of commerce with France or not enjoying most-favoured- 
nation treatment, among which are India and the British colonies and 
dependencies (with the exception of Canada). 

The French and Brazilians have made up their quarrel, but the French 
tariff law, which was really directed against Brazil, still subsists. There 
appears to be reasonable ground for hope that it will not: be put into force, but, 
if it should, the consequence would be—to use the words of the “ Economist” 
—that the prohibitory tariff for colonial produce would only be applied to 
countries, British colonies among others, for which it was not intended. ; 

Although it is possible that the French Government may be induced to 
reconsider the action referred to, yet what has been already done serves as an 
unmistakable warning of the grave risk to which British trade is at present 
exposed, and the burdens it may at any time be called upon to bear. 

It is felt that there is a strong and growing feeling in England and her 
dependencies and colonies in favour of what may be termed an Imperial 
Fiscal Federation for the protection of British interests as against those of the 
rest of the world. 

The principle enunciated in the above circular appears to us to involve the 
question of Freetrade versus Protection. Clearly it would be quite beyond 
the province of this Journal to devote space to this intricate subject. We 
may, however, state that at the annual meeting of the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom held at Paris in September, 
1900, it was pointed out by the vice-president of the British Chambet 
in Paris that the French Government had established two tariffs of 
duties: one, the tarif minimum, applicable to goods from countries 
enjoying most-favoured-nation treatment; the other, called the tarif 
général, applicable to goods from other countries. For certain articles, only 
one tariff was made, farz/’ général—all countries being treated alike. Some 
time ago, a difficulty arose with Brazil, which was the largest supplier of coffee 
to France. The Brazilian Government considered that the duty of 156 francs 

_per 100 kilos (£6 10s. per 220 1b.), or 121 per cent. of its value, was too high; 
and requested the French Government to reduce it, which it refused to do. 
Whereupon Brazil threatened to discriminate against France by putting ® 
heavy duty on French goods. ‘To that, France replied by passing in the 
Chambers a law increasing the tarif général to almost double its previous rate* 
not only for coffee, but for chocolate, pepper, spice, nutmegs, mace, clove% 
vanilla, and tea (very few of which articles were imported from Brazil), a0 
making the previous ¢arif général into a minimum tariff, so that countries 00 
having favoured-nation treatment—into which category come the Britis 
colonies—would have to pay the new tarif général rates. 
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__. As has been already pointed out, since that date Brazil has come to terms 
se France, and obtained favoured-nation treatment, as well as a reduction of 
palay on coffee from 156 francs to 136 franes (law of 17th July, 1900). Brazil 
lad thus won her battle with the curious result that all other countries not 

wing favoured-nation treatment had to pay nearly double duty. In August 
* decree was signed by President Loubet authorising the application of the 
minimum tariff to such products from certain countries, including British 
Colonies, possessions, and protectorates until 31st December, 1900, reserving 
ye right to apply the minimum tariff for two years from the promulgation of 
18 law (24th February, 1900). If this were not done, however, the general 
tariff would be applied on and after Ist January, 1901; and even if the 
Present concession were extended to the full limit authorised by the law—i.e., 
to 25th February, 1902—the tarif général would then be applied. 
h The result would be that the following products of British colonies would 
&ve to pay the following duties on entering France :— 
Per 100 kilos (220 Ib.) 


General 
Tariff. Minimum. 
Fr. Fr, 
Coffee (beans) ... os ... 800 instead of 136 
Do. (roasted or ground) ... 400 156 
Chocolate (over 55 p.c. cocoa)... 3800 4 150 
Do. (less than ,, ) an ON) i 102:25 
Pepper... aes Wes ... 400 sc 208 
Allspice, pimento, amomums, 
cardamoms, cinnamon, Cas- 
sia ligne... ee er A.O0) “p 208 
Nutmegs (in shells) ... ... 400 208 
Do. (shelled) one. ey CU) 312 
Mace arr: an ae on (00) 5 812 
Cloves~ ... x Soi ... 400 ‘ 208 
SVfitilla tae ea ease same) ett SOO, * 416 
Tea a 400 $5 208 


These Were the circumstances which induced the Chamber of Commerce 

of aie to take action in the matter, and which have led to the present action 
© United Planters’ Association of Southern India. 

i On 19th October, 1900, the Home and Colonial Mail published the follow- 
§ Statement received from Havre on 15th October :— 


COFFEE IMPORT DUTIES IN KRANCE. 
Bom cording to information obtained here, it is not correct, as reported from 
doubl Ay, that Indian coffee exported to France will in future have to pay 
ie © the duty levied upon Brazilian coffee. Coffee grown in British posses- 
us Will, on the contrary, continue to enjoy the benefit of the French mininum 
: indefinitely. Venezuelan coffee is the only coffee affected, as France has 
Will tremereial treaty with Venezuela, and the duty on coffee from that. country 
zuela €refore be double what it is on other kinds. ‘The duty fixed on Vene- 
After 9 rote was at first to be applied to all coffee coming from Venezuela 
of th Ist September ; but since this decision was taken, and in consideration 
been © protests made by the different Chambers of Commerce, this date has 
onelud, tended until 31st December. Meanwhile, a treaty is likely to be 
for aj] ed with Venezuela, and then the import duty on coffee will-be the same 
Profe o™: Seeing that Canada was discriminating against France by giving a 
Woul itil tariffto England, what effect would the resolution have upon her ? 
Atom the trade of the Dominion be penalised because the chamber had 

Pted to give preferential treatment to them ? 
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The reply to this is given by Mr. Hounsfield, Vice-President of the British 
Chamber in Paris. That point had been considered. Canada made her own 
treaties, and he did not think it was for the British Government to interfere 
with them in any way. He understood that Canada was quite willing to place 
France on the same footing, if France would treat her in the same way that 
England did. 

We foresee great difficulty in dealing with the principle of the resolution. 
Freetraders, to a man, must oppose it on principle, and we question very much 
if the British Government would run the risk of imposing countervailing 
duties, however desirable from the protectionist’s point of view, which might 
have the effect of dislocating trade. It is a question which deserves to be 
argued in all its aspects, but it is one which cannot fail to once more bring 
forward all the stack arguments which have been used in the fights of Freetrade 
versus Protection. 


WATER FOR IRRIGATION. 


All fresh water is not suitable for irrigation purposes. More especially 
is this the case with spring waters and with artesian flows. Some of these 
contain so much alkali in the shape of sal soda, glauber salt, and common salt 
as to be useless for agricultural purposes, and if ignorantly applied to crops 
would produce ‘ black alkali,” fatal to all farm crops. 

It necds only a reference to one well-known spring district in Southern 
Queensland, Helidon, to show how certain salts so impregnate the water, that, 
however valuable such water may be from a medicinal point of view, it would 
be fatal to employ it for the purpose of irrigating farm crops. 

Amongst the numerous bores put down all over the colony, there are 
many, the water flowing from which is highly mineralised, and which cannot be 
used for irrigation purposes. Such a flow was tapped a few years ago on Tam- 
bourine Mountain, on Mr. Villiers Brown’s property. This water was 80 
heavily charged with various salts as to be useless even for drinking purposes. 

We are led to consider this question of spring waters since it woul 
appear that irrigation will, in the near future, be eal resorted to by sugar’ 
planters. So important is this matter of irrigation, that Dr. Maxwell and his 
assistants have, at the very outset of their work at Mackay, been analysing 
various samples of water which it was, supposed might be used for irrigating 
the canefields. ‘We have no official information of any results of thes? 
‘analyses, but we believe that several samples have been found to contaiD 
matter which would prove injurious to any crop irrigated with it. The great 
importance of this preliminary work can scarcely be overrated, and no water 
should be used for such a purpose until it has been pronounced innocuous by * 
competent authority. ; 

A very large portion of the time of the chemists of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of the University of California is taken up with the 
examination of waters sent in by private individuals. In fact, so important 1 
this work considered that other necessary work is left in abeyance whilst the 
water analyses are being made. In many instances they have found the water 
so highly charged with alkali as to make its use on the land dangerous 
vegetation. Only one of a very large number of samples examined prov 
suitable for general use, that of a mountain creek near Hollister. It was 
“hard,” and would doubtless form a crust if used in boilers, but that trouble 
can easily be overcome. s 

This water contained glauber salts, 3°07 grains; common salt, 68 grains } 
sal soda, 62 grains ; lime carbonate, 10°05 grains; a total of 14°42 grains W 
salts per gallon. a 

On the other hand, water from other creeks and from the Pecos River,, ip 
New Mexico, contained 127, 171, and 185 grains of salts, the principal bet 
sodium chloride and carbonates. 
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Out of sixteen spring waters, only six were found to be suitable for 
domestic or irrigation purposes. 

Of common well-waters, thirty-eight samples were analysed, and most of 
them were found to be too hard from the presence of lime salt, and could'not 
© safely used for permanent irrigation, as, unless the soils were very deep and 
Sandy, and systematic washing-out was practised, there would, in the course of 
a few years, be an accumulation of ‘‘ white alkali” (glauber and common salt) 
Which would injure crop production. Amongst the artesian waters examined, a 
ew could be used for irrigating very light, pervious svils, and then only in 
arge amounts sufficient to soak beyond the feeding roots. 

Professor E, W. Hilgard says that, “generally speaking, any water unfit - 
or domestic use on account of the saline contents should be used for irrigation 
only after an examination of the nature and amount of the latter. The limit 
Usually given for drinking waters is 40 grains per gallon.” 

We shalirecur to this subject in a future number of the Journal. 


IRRIGATION. 


Tn countries blessed with a plentiful supply of water, irrigation of crops is 
tgely carried on. The great need for irrigation is clearly shown by the 
Tequent failure of the crops in Queensland. The same need is found in the 
Western States of America, where the experiments carried on by the Office of 
“xperiment Stations on the most arid lands has proved them to be remarkably 
productive. And even in the eastern States, the many crop failures which have 
ccurred have drawn attention to the necessity for storing the flood-waters of 
the rainy season or of erecting pumping plants to make good the shortage in 
Seasons of drought. ; 

Professor H. B. Vorrhees, of the New J ersey Experiment Station, estimated 
the losses in the hay crop alone last year at over £300,000, and vegetables and 
Small fruits suffered even more severely. His investigations were made for the 
Enos of determining whether the increased yield resulting from irrigation 

uring three months of drought would be sufficient to pay for the necessary 
Storage tanks or pumping plants. Careful records were kept of the yields of 
Pots which had received the same cultivation, some being irrigated, and others 
receiving only the natural supply of moisture. The increase in the yield of the 
Urigated plots over the others varied from 339 quarts of raspberries per acre, 
Worth £4 15s. 5d., to 1,030 quarts of blackberries, worth £19 9s. 2d. 

The cost of plants of the size necessary to supply 10 acres of small fruits 
and garden crops has varied in the different experiments from 230 dollars to 
) dollars (£47 18s. 4d. to £104 3s. 4d.) The owners are in every case 
*atisfied that their outlay has been returned with considerable profit, whilst in 
hearly every case they state that they have paid for the plant with the receipts 
OF Increased crops during the first year it was in operation. ; 

Testimony such as the above lout not be lightly disregarded in the State 
Queensland. It has been proved at Mackay that the yield of sugar-cane has 

®en materially increased by the adoption of irrigation. Lucerne crops haye 
Gite doubled by its application, and hundreds of acres of maize, potatoes, and 
* €r crops would have been saved during 1900 had a plentiful supply of 
‘ Ater afforded means of irrigation. It is what will haye to come, and irrigation 
8; we believe, included in Dr. Maxwell’s methods of increasing the yield of 
Sar-cane, People are apt to wonder how it is that the Chinese market- 
eetdeners can raise plentiful supplies of vegetables during the hottest season. 
is the year. It needs only a visit to their gardens to show that their success 
at Wine to three thin s—deep cultivation by hand, liberal use of manure, and 
Bt 4r watering. If the same methods can be applied to large areas, there is 
“ce Yeason why the average yield of cane should not be raised to 40 tons per 
e, of wheat to 40 bushels, of maize to 70, 80, or even 100 bushels. Suppose 
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an irrigation plant to cost £200, and, under the provisions of the Agricultural 
Bank Act, such a sum will not be beyond the means of any good farmer; by 
its help he either saves a crop from total loss or doubles a fair yield. If he 
adds 20 bushels of maize per acre to his usual crop of 25 or 30 bushels, this 
would mean on 5() acres an addition of £3 per acre, or a total of £150. In 
two seasons the cost of his irrigation plant is more than repaid to him. An 
additional 20 tons of sugar-cane would give him £10 per acre, or £500 on 50 
acres. There can thus be no question of the enormous value of irrigation 
combined with good cultivation and the use of suitable manures, and those who 
are in the happy position of having a good water supply will do well to study 
this matter from a business point of view. 


PHOSPHATES. 


Not only in the Southern States, but also in Tasmania, a reward either 
has been, or is proposed to be, offered by the Government for the discovery of 
phosphatic rock. It seems most remarkable that, in a country where lime, coal, 
kerosene shale, the precious metals, almost every known mineral, and many 
precious stones are found in more or less abundance, as in Australia, no trace 
of phosphatic rocks has yet been found. 

The phosphatic deposits found in such abundance in Carolina, U.S.A., in 
England, and other parts of Europe consist of the fractured and rolled bones 
of extinct and also of recent gigantic sea-animals, such as whales, sharks, sea- 
lizards, such as the extinct ichthyosaurus, which existed at one time of the 
world’s history in millions in our seas and oceans. These fossil bones are found 
in enormous quantities on the coasts of Suffolk, Norfolk, and Essex, and it was 
not long before the value of the deposits as a manure rich in phosphoric acid 
was discovered, and the late Sir John B. Lawes, of Rothamstead, set to work to 
prepare his “super phosphate,” erroneously known as “ coprolite” manure. 
Many thousands of tons are annually sold, and the demand is still increasing. 
Some of the deposits are so hard as to require powerful grinding machinery to 
- reduce them, after which they are dissolved in sulphuric acid to render the 

hosphate of lime available as manure. In other cases the fossil bones are 
penn in the green sand, and require very simple grinding machinery and no 
subsequent process to fit them for agricultural purposes. Phosphoric acid 
occurs in soils principally in combination with lime as phosphate of lime, and 
this constituent enters largely into the composition of bones, coprolites, and 
guano, and of a variety of phosphatic minerals, such as the Norwegian and 
Canadian apalite, Curacao rock phosphate, the South Carolina phosphate, and 
others. England imports some 600,000 tons of these minerals yearly, and from 
Charleston (South Carolina) there are annually exported some 150,000 tons. 

We know that the continent of Australia was at one period of the world’s 
history almost entirely submerged beneath the ocean. The famous Cloncurry 
coppermine district was an island in an ocean. At that period vast numbers 
of huge marine monsters existed in what are now the Pacific, Indian, and 
Antarctic Oceans. Can it be possible that the solid remains of these creatures 
have been completely swept away? This can scarcely be the case, for we 
know that huge skulls and bones of antediluvian land animals and remains of 
marine fauna have frequently been disinterred from the black soil banks of 
various creeks on the Darling Downs. Somewhere beneath the surface there 
must be immense deposits of their bones, possibly solidified into a rocky mass. 
At Clifton a bone, apparently the leg bone of some gigantic prehistoric bird, 
such as the Dinornis, was found a few years ago, completely petrified, and some 
immense thigh bones, also petrified, were picked up in the creek. 

In the neighbourhood of Chinchilla there are masses of broken bones 10 
be found, amongst which were discovered skulls of the Australian marsupi 
tiger in perfect preservation. That phosphatic rocks have not been found is 
no argument against their existence, and deposits may yet be found in some 
portions of the States not yet visited by scientists. 
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AMOUNT OF MUTTON ONE ACRE WILL PRODUCE. 


With the closer settlement of the rich lands of the Downs of Southern 
and Central Queensland, new methods of mixed farming and intense cultivation 
will most assuredly be adopted. Already it has been shown that the fattening 
°F store sheep for the market has been attended with marked success, notably 
at Gowrie, the property of Major H. V. King. Sheep form a portion of the 
Stock of farmers in most parts of the world. In this State, however, dairy 
cattle to a great extent take their place. That it is quite within the bounds of 
Possibility to fatten ten sheep to the acre is shown by the subjoined article 
Published in the Journal of the Department of Agriculture of Western 
Australia :— 

To illustrate the possibilities within the grasp of the farmer for turning his 
land to proper account by the production of winter mutton, the amount of 
Mutton that it is possible to produce from the crops grown upon one acre will 
now be shown from authentic data. 

Selecting for our ration, corn silage, clover hay and oats, and basing our 
calculations upon an acre producing 6 tons of fodder corn, 2 tons of clover hay, 
¢! 83 bushels of oats, the relative portions of an acre for growing each of these 
feeds will be for the corn 16 per cent,, for the hay 81 per cent., and for the 
oats 53 per cent. This will give an average product per acre of 1,920 lb. of 
Silage, 1,240 Ib. clover hay, and 630 Ib. oats. With a daily ration of 3 1b. of 
ern silage, 2 Ib. of clover hay, and 1 Ib. of oats, the produce from an acre will 
‘teed one sheep 630 days. The ration given is the maximum amount that a 
matured sheep, weighing 175 to 200 lb., willconsume. A less quantity will suffice 

or younger sheep, and better gain for food eaten will be obtained. Accepting as 
4 basis for calculation the average results obtained in experimental sheep-feeding 
Y the various stations with rations not altogether dissimilar to the one herein 
8iven, it will be found that the increased weights obtained will range from 
about 9 to 15 Ib. for thirty days’ feeding. This, then, will give us an average 
Sn of 12 Ib. per month. It will be noted that an acre is capable of producing 
Sufficient feed to supply the wants of a fattening sheep 680 days, or ten sheep 
haty-three days. Allowing a gain of 12 Ib. per head for every thirty days, we 
Ave, as the result of the feed from 1 acre, a gain of 252 lb. live weight, worth 
at least £2 2s. This does not represent the full amount of feed that an acre is 
table of producing during the whole year, as no account has been taken of 
© aftermath in the clover, or of the value of the rape, wheat, or rye, as a fall 
and winter pasture, which can be produced in addition to the corn. “While this 
aed hot represent very large direct returns from the land, it is of interest from 
© fact that this system of farming in conjunction with wheat-growing will put 
off the day of purchasing artificial fertilisers almost indefinitely. 


MARKETS, MARKETING, AND THE BETTER DISTRIBUTION OF 
FARMERS’ PRODUCE. 


At the request of the farmers and planters of the Logan district, we 
perint a aca a the above subject, erat was read: by Mr. I. W. Peek, of 
PSanholme, at the Farmers’ Conference at Rockhampton on 1st July, 1898. 
jhe (estion of the best way of marketing farmers’ produce is one of vital 
Mportance to all agriculturists, market gardeners; and Mr. Peek’s paper will, 
® be Teve, be read with much interest. Mr. Peek said :— ; 

. »efore reading the paper on this subject standing in my name, I would 
Acsing to record the meas have received from Mr. J. D. Ritchie (Secretary 
of the epartment of Agriculture, New Zealand), Mr. G. Jameson (manager 
My re Farmers’ Co-operative Association, of Canterbury, New Zealand), and 
infony,, Le: B- Ritthning (Brisbane), who have kindly forwarded me papers and 

"nation that have given me great assistance in dealing with this question. 
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The reason I selected this paper is because I have been in receipt of .a large 
correspondence from farmers and members of the association and others living 
in the district which I have the honour to represent at this Conference, and also 
from other associated bodies, pointing out the evils of the present system (or 
want of system) in the disposal of agricultural and horticultural products ; and 
this being a question of vital importance to the agricultural community of 
Queensland is well worthy of every consideration. Up till very recent times the 
markets and the marketing have been of a very primitive description. Many 
farmers followed the old-fashioned custom of bringing their produce into town 
(when their closeness to townsallowed of such being done) by spring carts, wagons,. 
&c., hawking what they may have to dispose of—it may be fruit, butter, eggs, 

potatoes, &e.—from door to door. Others, again, take their produce to stores 
and retail dealers, and, following the usual custom, have allowed such store- 
keepersand dealers to actually fix the price they themselves should pay for it, 
and it can be fairly stated that the farmer gets no more than the shopkeepers and 

dealers can possibly help Others, again, send their produce by railway or boat, 
and consign it to agents for competition in open markets to auctioneers, Xc., 
whose conditions arethat the farmer or consignee has to pay such agents from 5 or 
7 to 10 per cent. for selling. Then there are storage and wharf rates, railway 
freight charges, cartage, bags, bales, cases, &c., which all have to be deducted 
from the price obtained for the produce disposed of, and which, owing to the 
number of hands the produce has to pass through, each requiring a profit, have 
given cause for complaint for farmers. In some instances letters have been 
published in the Press of this colony from indignant farmers who, after plant- 

ing, growing, and gathering their crops, and sending them to the so-called 
market, have received a notice from their agents informing them that their 
produce sold had not (or barely) covered expenses. Surely, then, this question 

of providing a better system of marketing deserves every consideration. The 

desire of the farmers to control, as far as they possibly can, the prices to be 
obtained for their produce is not only natural but reasonable. The cut-throat 
system pointed out and the means hitherto used have not been the best, either 
in management or in the way of returns, to the pockets of those who have 
been the pioneers in opening up land, growing produce, and starting industries. 
therefrom. Any person dealing with this question of markets, marketing, 
and the better distribution of farmers’ products must take into consideration 

the class of produce for which a market is required, and also the demand 
for such produce, which may be overproduced or insufficiently produced, thus 

causing a so-called glut or otherwise. When produce is scarce, an artificially 
increased yalue arises. When the so-called good season comes round and the 

produce 1s plentiful, low values ensue and poor prices are obtained. Farmers 
suffer because their freights, rates, and expenses are not lower proportionately 

—with the results, as before stated, of hardly being sufficient to clear expenses, 

and certainly not enough to fully repay them for their time and labour. The 
question then arises—How is this overproduction to be avoided and a better 
distribution obtained? The answer is: By the combined action and co- 
operation of those interested. When the farmers of this colony realise that 
individual effort is powerless, the sooner will their conditions of being able to 

control the produce markets be attained. The farmers, by co-operating, have 
the power in their own hands of regulating the markets as to under or over 
production, and can, by their combined action, be the means of assisting the 
small farmer and the struggling settler from going to the wall, prevent the 
undue competition of one against the other, and enable him to get a fair price 
for his produce. In the matter of better means of distribution, great assist- 
ance could be given to farmers, and especially to those small farmers with a 
variety of crops, garden and fruits, &c., if a system of cheaper uniform 
railway freights could be adopted on all Queensland railways—say at 6d. 
per case of 56 lb. weight irrespective of distance. I am sure it would . 
be the means of disposing of a quantity of produce to those settled 

in the Western townships and lands of the colony. This matter has already 
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been brou cht under the notice of the Railway and Agricultural Departments 
and the Farmers’ Representative Union in the present Parliament by the Logan 
Farmers’ Association. It is gratifying to note the steady increase of farmers’ 
associations and agricultural societies and combinations in Queensland. They 
now number upwards of ninety or 100, and they can, and should, be the means 
of advancing the mutual welfare and benefit of its members by holding 
meetings fortnightly or monthly, and inducing others to join with them. The 
main object and aim should be to become practical and useful. At such 
meetings the members should discuss the best means of advantageous purchase 
of Implements, seeds, &c. They should table for their members the latest 
agricultural publications of an up-to-date nature (from which extracts could 
be read for general information) and a het of reliable agencies (with whom 
members have had dealings and could speak from experience as to prices 
obtained). Then they could form branches in other parts of each district, 
With duly appointed delegates to the head centre—whereby the requirements 
of each part of the district could be made known and advocated—and thus 
Prove, by combined action, that far better results in the disposal of farmers’ 
Products would be realised than by individual or single efforts. I have 
endeavoured to show an initial step towards securing the object for which 
this paper was prepared—namely, the better svstem of marketing and distribu- 
tion of farmers’ products to the consumers. That is by combining and meeting 
together to discuss these questions. I know this means a new departure from 
€ usual habits of our farming community, whose mode of life and occupation 
osters a feeling of isolation ; but this feeling is soon removed by friendly inter- 
Course and sociability, and when the question of combined action and co-operation 
18 explained (showing the farmer how, by the present form of marketings, he is 
entering into competition with his neighbour—the results tending to a direct 
8s to both—and that means low values, when by co-operating and combining 
or higher prices better results would accrue to each). If the farmers wish to 
Obtain all the benefits of practical co-operation for marketing purposes and 
0 extend their influence they must have one head or central council, which 
Should be representative of all districts—elected by and representative of each 
*8sociation equally ; but, owing to the geographical conditions of Queensland, it 
Might be thought advisable to some to have a central council in each of the 
Tee divisions of the colony—say, North, Centre, and South—and yet 
Working under the same co-operative rules and organisation. Anyway that is 
°r after consideration once such extended co-operation takes place. Funds, 
and large funds, will be required by those who will be entrusted with the 
“arrying out of the objects for which the combination has been formed in its 
‘Magement. The mode of operations would have to be determined by its 
Members and the officers forming the governing body, who would have direct 
Control. In the raising of funds, I would favour the formation of a registered 
Joint stock company, with a limited liability, such being formed by farmers 
<mong themselves. I would limit the number of shares to each’ member. 
h 1th a central board of directors, as advocated, it would help to do away with 
‘ © sittle prejudices that arise in small district combinations ; and the farmers 
, © greater union of all districts for marketing and other purposes—put in 
© charge and guidance of men of their own selection—would rest assured 
ath the aims and wants of each association: or district would be fairly dealt 
ae et us now proceed to consider more in detail what co-operation for the 
nitro] of markets and better distribution of products means. Co-operation is 
Ralincs kinds—namely, either that of the buyers or consumers, or that of the 
ae or producers. We are told that true co-operation unites both ina 
u Munity, It may appear like a conflicting statement that a co-operation of 
iN. M a and sellers can be brought together to agree, seeing that their interests 
While ely Opposite—the sellers desiring to get the highest monetary value, 
eda ‘ © buyers desire to get cheaply. The true principle of co-operation to 
all... the markets consists in the combination of many to secure a benefit to 
Md ho matter how the farmers and producers of one district may combine 
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and hold out for fair prices—it may be of maize, wheat, or fruits, &¢e.—if 
others in the adjoining districts using the same open market will not com- 
bine with them, they will have to be met by competition. It would be no 
use in such circumstances holding out for fair prices that could—and 
might—be agreed upon by the union of all districts were they combined 
together for that purpose. But now with competition comes in that bad 
feature of the present system which we have to contend with—namely, the 
ring of wholesale dealers or middlemen. Under the system of auction 
sales there are rings of buyers who make it a matter of arrangement not 
to bid beyond a certain price. The only way to meet this difficulty is a 
direct appeal to the consumer to join and help you. With the capital 
you have raised by forming the joint stock company previously referred to 
(formed by shares being taken up by the members of each district associa- 
tion, the monthly payment of which should be made as light as possible), 
the co-operated farmers could establish stores for supplying the wants of its 
members in each district, also depdts where the produce could be collected and 
either sent away or distributed in other parts of the colony where required. 
The consumers musthave every inducement held out to them to deal direct with 
the farmers’ association. They will thus be assisting the producers and consumers 
to doaway with that loss that goes into the pocket of the middleman, who, at 
the present time, gets the difference between the price realised by wholesale 
dealings by auction sales and the retail dealings of the shopsand stores. As a 
further inducement to the consumer, a bonus or percentage could be returned 
on all purchases made at the association stores, which is the usual mode adopted 
by co-operative societies—with the difference (and which is an important one) 
that such markets, depéts, and stores would be established by the farmers or 
producers, and not, as hitherto, by the consumers. Such a scheme would 
enable the farmers of one district to benefit those of another by interchange of 
products produced in the one and consumed in the other. The markets would 
be better regulated if each district were so combined together under one head. 
The estimated wants and requirements of each district could be ascertained, and 
the produce distributed accordingly. There would be no glut, as the market 
would be regulated according to requirements, and more even prices would be 
maintained. ‘The farmers, being able to deal direct with the consumer, would 
get a better price for their produce, and the consumer getting the best 
produce that could be put on the market—carefully put up and graded 
as to quality—would also receive a return or share in the profits made, 
from his dealings with the association. I might further enlarge on the benefits 
to be obtained from affiliation with the co-operative centres of other colonies 
and with those of England and the continent of Europe (who would take over 
our surplus production, easing our markets so that even prices would be 
upheld), and on the establishment of a wholesale farmers’ co-operative associa- 
tion. But I can rest here. I have pointed out a preliminary scheme that is 
not only practical by the combined action and co-operation of the various 
societies and associations under one centre to control the markets and give # 
better distribution ot farmers’ products, but have shown the great benefits that 
would accrue to the consumer by dealing direct with the producer, whos 
interest it would be to supply a superior class of produce (each district vying 
with the other to obtain the best results). To further emphasise the useful- 
ness and success of such institutions, I need only bring before your notice the 
last yearly report of the New Zealand Farmers’ Co-operative Association 0 

Canterbury, Limited, which began operations and was registered in 1882 by 
seven shareholders holding 141 shares. The balance-sheet for 1897—just 
fifteen years from its inauguration—states that there are 2,788 shareholders 
with 21,181 shares. The subscribed capital is £105,905, and the paid-up 
capital £43,260, and there is a reserve fund of £17,097. The total profit for 
the year amounted to £11,692, and a dividend of 6 per cent. and a bonus of 
per cent. on the called-up capital, a bonus of 4. per cent. on all purchases, and # 
similar bonus on salaries and wages earned were given. Surely such great result® 


. 
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i a sister colony are worthy the attention of our producers and consumers, 
with such resources as we have at our command. The assistance that is 
extended to agriculturists by the Government of this colony; the information 
at is being disseminated by the Agricultural Department, its officers, and 
~ Xperts in all branches ; the practical teaching and training at our schools and 
College ; the formation of State nurseries and experimental farms in various 
Portions of this colony (where is being demonstrated the number and variety of 
Products of every description that can be successfully grown)—all this is 
ending to foster the interest of our farmers and producers. Then by combining 
under an efficient organisation’ and assisting each other, through their 
*Ssociatiuns, in the development of their respective districts, they will be placed 
-eyond the combined rings of wholesale dealers and middlemen, become 
dependent of local storekeepers, and be induced to produce their best to 
rUpply their own retail stores. Once the thing is fairly started, and its benefits. 
- gin to be realised, it will be seen that combined action and close association 
18 & practical means to an end for its own sake, and will bring a fairer share of 
Wealth to the pockets of the producers and workers in the agricultural 
interests of this colony. I may be thought to have been indulging in Utopian 
eas; but the true solution of better systems of marketing and distribution of 
4rmers’ products must, and will, be obtained by the united co-operation of the 
*sricultural and producing interests of this colony. 


THE PEANUT OIL INDUSTRY. 


. _ The American Consul at Marseilles, reporting lately on the peanut oil 
Industr , observes that more oil is extracted in Marseilles from oleaginous seeds 
an in any other place in Hurope, and the industry is beginning to flourish 
88ain after the depression produced by the introduction of American cotton- 
‘ced oil and the failure of the seed crops elsewhere. As no special machinery 
* Process is employed in the manufacture of peanut oil as distinct from other 
e. Seeds, the manufacturers crush arachides, or peanuts when the market is 
‘vourable, but not to the exclusion of other seeds. Last year over 71,000: 
chs of peanuts reached Marseilles; at Bordeaux a large quantity of West 
of ee nuts of good quality is crushed, and there are some mills in the north 
‘tance, but Marseilles stands pre-eminent in the industry. The nuts are 
‘Wane ever ground whole, as this produces inferior oil and cake of little 
i ve. In fact, a large quantity of the nuts arrives shelled, after which the 
genes or red skin is removed as much as possible by processes resembling those 
Aft Cleaning wheat in flour mills. ‘These are described in detail in the report. 
envel, the kernels have been separated and cleaned they are ground and 
el €Oped in strong fibrous mats, are subjected to hydraulic pressure, and the 
anifying of the oil done by means of filters and fuller’s earth. The husks. 
a Sometimes grouud with the cake, and form an inferior tood for cattle, and 
Otte Coal is dear they are used as fuel in the oil mills. The crude oil runs | 
if ‘thick and troubled, and must be filtered to make it a bright yellow, while 
tis to be water white in colour it must be treated further with animal 
but ¢ and fuller’s earth. It is stated that no alkaline Iye is used, 
a he art is somewhat secret. The sources of supply are Bombay, 
Sl ue, and Senegal. In some years the African supply is wholly 
Would ee y the supplies from India, and at one time it seemed that Africa 
Still g be unable to compete permanently with India. But though the latter 
and ws large quantities of nuts to Marseilles it appears to be using more 
More of its crop at home, so that, while the imports between 1890 and 
Thy Were mostly from India, in 1896 to 1899 they were mainly from Africa. 
traga Catlier year of the decade American cotton oil menaced the crushing 
dena of Marseilles with extinction because of its low price, but apparently new 
Nds for oils haye arisen, for the production in Marseilles has returned to. 
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its former average, and prices also, after serious derangements, have resumed 
their old level. There has been a world-wide decrease in the amount of 
animal grease, while America is consuming her own cotton-seed oils in vastly 
increased quantities, and the consequence is an increased demand for vegetable 
oils. Although the production of the nuts in Africa is enormous, no improve- 
ment in the mode of cultivation or the price is anticipated for years to come. 
The soil is readily exhausted by the crop, and nothing is done to restore its 
virtue ; labour, though cheap, is thriftless, and hard to obtain when wanted, 
and transportation is defective. The uses of the oil are numerous; it is 
described as “the most polymorphous of all oils, adapting itself to all 
purposes, including nutrition, lighting, lubrication, and blending.” It is the 
most difficult of all oils to detect when adulterating olive oil, for its chemical 
reaction is white. The best qualities are, in fact, used for the table, either pure 
or mixed with olive or sesame oil; as an illuminant it gives a soft white light; 
when neutralised it is much esteemed for lubricating, and is always preferred 
to cotton-seed oil. Itis also largely used in the manutacture of soap, and is 
the characteristic component of the famous Marseilles white soap.—London 
Times, 13th October. 


FLAX CULTURE. 


Last month we drew the attention of farmers to the value of flax as a 
crop, both for seed and fibre, and we printed an article on the subject from the 
Pastoralists’ Review. The Sydney Morning Herald some time ago wrote 
concerning this plant asa field crop, that the flax crop does not easily suffer 
from drought. Now this is just the kind of plant required in this State. 
When, as has lately happened, the maize, potatoes, and other crops fail, owing 
to want of moisture, then is the time thata drought-resisting crop would come 
in and save the farmer from total loss. It is putting all the eggs in one basket 
which causes disaster. A sugar-planter the other day stated that had he stuck 
to sugar-cane alone he would have been a ruined man, but, by combining sugar- 
growing with the raising of other crops and fruit, he was making a net income 
of £500 a year. Such experience should surely be conclusive. 

It does not follow, because someone in some other country has made a 
fortune by some particular crop, that it will pay a farmer to rush in blindly 
and put many acres under a crop he knows nothing about except from what he 
has read. The proper way is to try a small patch of this crop or the other. 
Tf it turns out a success, then a larger area may be put down, still keeping 
what may be called the regulation crops going. There are so many things that 
have proved themselves adapted to our various soils and climates that the 
wonder is we still stiek to the old crops without adding anything new. The 
unknown seems to have terrors which the farmer declines to encounter. 
was exactly the same with cotton, sugar, coffee, rice as it is to-day with hemp, 
flax, sesame, and a host of other plants grown either for seed, fibre, grain, oF 
bark, the world’s demand for which is never satisfied. But, because they are 
new to us, we pass them by to our own detriment. 

The cultivation of flax for fibre purposes would doubtless yield a profit- 
able return in many parts of this State, and it is equally certain that on dairy 
farms, where a a large quantity of skim or separated milk is available for 
feeding calves and pigs, the growing of flax seed for mixing with the mil 
would pay the farmer handsomely. The cultivation of this crop is simple an 
inexpensive, and for stock-feeding purposes, at least, it is one of the most 
useful products that can be raised. It is not necessary, nor is it desirable, that 
the soil on which flax is grown should be very rich. On the contrary 
excessive luxuriance of growth is injurious, and generally results in the ory 
being “laid,” which renders it comparatively a eritiese either for fibre or see 
The best soil is a sound, dry, deep loam, witha clay subsoil. By good a? 
careful cultivation, however, flax may be grown on various soils, but the class of 
soil just mentioned will be found to give the best results. In the preparatio? 
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of the soil for the crop, one of the points of greatest importance is that the 
‘nd should be thoroughly cleaned of weeds, and made into a fine state of tilth 
“ moderate depth. The soil to a depth of 8 or 4 inches cannot be 
too ne, If the autumn cultivation has been carefully carried out, a good 
towing in spring will generally effect perfect pulverisation of the soil. 
ollowing the last harrowing it is necessary to roll thoroughly, in order to 
*ecure an even surface and consolidate the land, which may be broken up 
“82 with a short-toothed or brush harrow before sowing, drawn up and down 
t the direction in which the land had been ploughed. ‘The seed best adapted 
or the generality of soils is Riga, although both Dutch and American varieties 
be used with equal success in certain localities. In purchasing seed a 
boint should be made in seeing that it is plump, shining, and heavy, and of 
© best brands, from a reputable merchant. It should be seen that it is free 
Tom the seeds of weeds; this will save a great amountof trouble afterwards when 
© crop is growing. Home-grown seed is usually the most reliable, and we 
Would, therefore, recommend every farmer to only sow each year as much 
reign seed as would produce a sufficient quantity for his flax crop the 
olowing season. The produce of seed averages about 12 bushels to the acre, 
f that the seed saved of 1 statute acre would sow about six. In growing 
ax for fibre, it is better to sow thick than thin, as with thick sowing the stems 
Stow tall and straight, with only one or two seed capsules at the top, and 
© fibre is found greatly superior in fineness and length to that produced from 
ily sown flax. The latter usually grows coarse and branchy, and produces 
‘ge quantity of seed, but very inferior quality of fibre. It is not advis- 

© to grow flax more frequently on land than once in three or four years. 
th °es well, as a rule, after a grain crop, but in America and the Argentine 
© Usual practice is to sow flax on the sod on newly broken up land. In 
in countries it is held that the crop is more beneficial to new land than a 
7 Rows as it materially assists in pulverising the sod, and from the shade 
bel ords helps to retain the moisture in the subsoil. There is every reason to 
dig ®ve that this practice would be equally successful in the wheat-growing 
os lets of New South Wales. It is true that flax is a somewhat exhausting 
i aly on the fertility, but this may be more than compensated for in the better 
b pee the soil is left after it, compared with the pulverising effects of a 
ie allow, and the system is, at any rate, worthy of a trial. The flax crop is 
the eo drouthed if it gets a fair start, and covers the ground fully before 


may 


Pla TY weather sets in. Its roots penetrate much deeper than the wheat 
in qe and it will succeed almost anywhere with a rainfall averaging 20 inches 
Upwards per annum. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MONTHLY REPORT FOR DECEMBER 
OF THE BIGGENDEN STATE FARM. 


Wo I regret to have to report a continuation of the unprecedented drought 
have fs now afflicted with. During the whole month only 6 points of rain 
allen in two days. 
attend; Sood deal of our time has been devoted to preparing am exhibit and 
Decemb.e With it the Degilbo Show, which was held on the 27th and 28th 
the eho, Lbis exhibit was composed exclusively of products grown during 
yTtent year, and the greatest part during the present adverse season. 
tion ppt Slad to be able to report that our display has met with the approba- 
Com ae © farmers and the public in general, who have pronounced it to be 
: nsive, varied, and tastefully staged. Personally, I am inclined to 
ions 1, UF splendid samples of maize, sorghums, millets, cow peas, pea nuts, 
or Newey. Sorts of roots, tomatoes, &¢., have served better than any lectures 
na la Paper articles to demonstrate the fact that the severest drought can be 
Pulvey; 8e measure alleviated by means of deep working of the soil and frequent 
“ation of the surface. = 


a a ed 
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The orchard has been kept clean and in good tillage. In view of the pro- 
tracted dry weather, I have found it advisable to give a good watering t0 
nearly every tree. So far very few have succumbed, and the others have 
made satisfactory progress. 

‘The cow peas and other pulses sown between the rows of trees have never 
ceased to grow in spite of the dry weather, and look now as fresh and green as 
could be desired. They are ready to come into blossom and fruit as soon a8 _— 
rain comes. 

_ In the vineyard the grape vines look healthy, and have made a vigorous — 
‘growth. ‘It may be remarked that several plants of the Pineau Noir, generally 
‘known in this State as Black Cluster, have given a very fair crop of bunches 
-exactly sixteen months after the planting of the unrooted cuttings. ) 
Ido not remember having ever heard of such precocity anywhere else in 
the world. Re 
On the 21st we had a bush fire, rendered dangerous by the extremely dry 
state of the grass and fallen tree leaves and a strong breeze blowing at the 
time. ‘id 
' ‘We succeeded, however, in saving the buildings and in circumscribing the 
fire to the south paddock, which was just in need of burning off. | ool 


REPORT ON WORK, QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
DECEMBER, 1900. | 


Farm. : 

_. During the month, 32 acres of land have been ploughed in readiness for 
-various crops. . The potatoes in the creek paddock were harvested (5 acres) ¢ 
the yield was, however, very poor, owing to the dry weather and the ravages 0 
caterpillars. Lucerne (25 acres) has been cut, made into hay, and stored iD 
shed. An area of 30 acres has been planted with maize. Threshing operation® 
were carried out: 84 acres of malting barley yielded $82 bushels (26 bushels 
per acre) ; 2 acres wheat, 72 bushels (36 bushels per acre) ; aud 1 acre oats 
(tartarian), 20 bushels. The old cornstalks in the ‘“ bull paddock”? were 
removed and burnt off preparatory to ploughing. . pie tiie, 

The aggregate rainfall for the month was ‘47 inches—02 December 2nd; q 
and °45 December 5th. Needless to say, the crops here and throughout the 
whole district are badly in want of rain. 


Dairy. 

During the month, 58 head of cows werein milk. Six hundred and ninety~ 
seven gallons of milk were converted into cheese, giving a yield of 721 Ibs 
and 1,063 gallons yielded 420 1b. of butter. The cows were grazed on portion’ — 
of the cultivated plots for a few hours each day. Owing to the extreme 
dryness of the weather, it was found necessary to feed a number of youDy. 

purebred stock, stud bulls, and also the young bulls. We sold 1 Shortho 
and 1 Jersey bull during the month. — a 


paid Pigs. yi 

‘The increase was as follows :—Pure Berkshires: 10 head—4 boars and? 
‘sows. Berks-Yorkshire Middle, 15 head. - a 
The following sales were effected:—Pure Berkshires: 1 boar, 5 sow! 
‘Middle Yorks, 1 boar, 2 sows; Small Yorks, 1. boar;.Tamworths, 2 boat 
f Walrad head of baconers were sold to Hutton and Co. at an average pre” 
Mt bper encima est mh ko ae 
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Yq ° e 
Dairying. 
CARE OF THE PIG’S MOUTH. : 

h Few farmers are very careful about their young pigs. Aslongas they look 
dealthy, grow rapidly and keep their condition, their owner is satisfied that all 
S$ tight. But young pigs suffer very much from their teeth. Take a young 
pig shortly after birth and examine its mouth. There will be found eight little 
USKs as sharp as needles, two in each of the upper and lower jaws. These itis 
Necessary to remove, as they lacerate the tongue and lips of the young animal, 
“Ausing it severe pain and making it ill-tempered and quarrelsome. The teeth 
‘te usually black or brown, and are easily broken off close to the gum with a 


aa Pe pliers, and if this is done within a week of birth there will be no sore 
UE. S. ‘ 


THE BACON PIG. 
A SCALE OF POINTS. 
i _ Jt is perhaps too much to expect that there will ever be entire unanimity of 
Pinion among judges as to what constitutes the perfect type of bacon pig, yet 
1S Something greatly to be desired, and an effort should be made to come as 
°ar to this desired end as ossible, says Professor Day, Ontario Agricultural 
~Ollege. The main difficulty in judging seems to arise from the fact that 
Idges differ regarding the relative importance of the various parts of an - 
“imal. ‘The may be in entire accord as to what constitutes a perfect bacon 
at but, indionaiieeteate perfect animals are scarce, and it is in the attempt to 
a ‘ce one defect against another that differences in judgment frequently 
ea It would seem reasonable, therefore, to assume that some authori- 
»Ye standard of excellence and scale of points would be helpful in 
‘sing about greater uniformity in judging. 
Cerenere exists in the minds of some ane a very strong prejudice against a 
tin ® of points, yet no udge worthy of the name ever makes awards in a show- 
het Without a standard of excellence and scale of points in his mind. ‘That is, 
an “8 his own ideas as to what constitutes perfection in the various parts of 
rn autmal, and he also has his own ideas as to the relative importance of these 
mis parts. _ Without these things he cannot judge, for he has no basis upon 
cond, to make awards. he actual use of a score card in a show-ring is to be 
“ined. Scoring animals is a useful practice for the student, training him 
degartice ull points of the animal, forcing him to make up his mind whether 
of <'S are serious or otherwise, and guiding him as to the relative importance 
Meets but all this should be learned before a man attempts to act as judge. 
jude le of points, then, is merely a means towards an end. It is an aid to 
Benguent, but cannot take the place of judgment. It can serve merely as a 

ral cuide to judges, and, properly used, will aid in securing uniformity. 
Prose, ,., Preparation of a scale of points is no easy matter, and the scale 
the led here is not claimed to be perfection. It represents an effort to put 
egy testion in a tangible form, in the hope that something authoritative may 
distj,,,, 22 the scale of points given herewith an attempt has been made to 
sg ‘SUish between a breeding animal and one intended for slaughtering. It 
’pparent that in breeding animals weight limits should not be used: 
© other hand, an animal that is to be slaughtered need not be criticised 
bees ©yes, ears, hair, style, or the strength of its asterns, while» weight 

Very important. ‘The following is the suggested scale of points :— 

Head and Neck—8 points : 
Snout, moderately fine ... ont) eee 
Byes, good size, full, and bright 

Jowl, light and neat ie ae oy 
Neck, medium length and rather light ... 


wee 
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Fore-quarters—17 points: 
Shoulders, light, compact, no wider than back 9 
Breast, good width and full... 0h iy: 
Fore legs, set well apart, and straight; pasterns, 


upright ; bone, moderately fine 4 
Body—40 points: 
Badk, medium width, forming a slight arch from 
neck to tail ... ath cg ee: ae ao ©) 
Loin, RisOne: and full, but not unduly arched ... 5 
Ribs, good length and moderately arched 3 


Side, fairly deep; long and straight between 
shoulder and ham; a straight edge laid 
over shoulder point and ham should touch 
the side throughout at ty nce, 1 

Heart girth, filled out even with side of shoulder; 
there should be no tucked-up appearance 
back of fore legs, nor droop al of 
shoulder top er Sed: os 

Flank, full and low Ale 

Underline, straight fist At i, 

Hind-quarters—15 points : 

Rump, same width as back, long and slightly 
rounded an aes ee #3 4) 

Ham, full; thigh, tapering and carrying flesh 

well down towards hock __... be twee AG) 

Hind legs, medium length ; hocks, set well apart 
but not bowed outward; bone, moderately 
fine; pasterns, strong on Pee cat 


nee 


CUR Ot 


Quality—15 points : 

Ear, rather thin (1); hair, fine and abundant 
(2) ; skin, smooth, showing no tendency to 
wrinkle (2); bone, flat and clean in legs, 
moderately fine in snout and head, and 
showing no prominence on side and top of 
shoulder (5) ; flesh, firm and smooth, with 
no fiabbiness at jowl, fore-flank, belly, or 
ham (5) 38 on on } ip Ub) 


Style—5 points : 
Active and sprightly in movement, and standing 
well up on toes an, oe ae i 


—— 


Perfection ... i. wis ... 100 


The head and neck have very little market value, and consequent! should 
be comparatively light. A great deal of the weight of the head is in the jow 
which should therefore be light. A long, scrawny neck is very objectionable 
indicating poor feeding qualities. A short neck is a good thing in itself, bY 
where the neck is very short itis apt to be heavy on top, a formation associate™ 
with heavy shoulders carrying a great thickness of fat over the top. 

The value of the meat in the fore-quarters is comparatively low, particl 
larly the fore-hock or shoulder. Consequently we want as little shoulder as # 
consistent with constitution, smoothness of shoulder being especially desirable _ 

While a “razor back” is not desirable, yet a broad back invariably g1¥”" 
too great a thickness of fat. A flabby, heavy belly with flabby fore-flankt 
must not be mistaken for a long rib. A fair depth of side is very desirable, bY 


when it goes beyond a certain point it becomes objectionable, because it g! 
too much belly meat. ‘ 
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EFFECT OF FOOD ON THE HARDNESS OF BUTTER. 


An extensive series of experiments has just been concluded at the Maine 

Asricultural Experimental Station, the object of which has been to determine 

© effects which different foods have on the hardness of butter. The following 
Conclusions have been arrived at:— 

1. The hardness of butter can be regulated to a large extent by the food 
of the cows, 

.2. Gluten products (such as meal, feed, &c., containing large percentages 
of oil) produce soft butter, and should not be fed to cows used for butter 
Production. 

3. Meals containing less than 3 per cent. of fat’ and high percentages of 
Protein, when fed in combination with maize and bran, will make butter of 
Suiiicient hardness. 

1 4. Glutens, if freed from fat, will not produce butter of more than normal 
lardness, and do not have the hardening effect of cotton-seed meals. 
fod 5. When a very hard butter is desired, a little cotton-seed meal should be 


VALUABLE: IMPORTED BULL. 


Vv; The St. Helena dairy herd has received new blood by the importation from 
Ictoria of a young Ayrshire bull (Plate VI.), sixteen months old, and said by 

the C.F. Hegarty, of the Willows, Bacchus Marsh, Victoria, who’ purchased. 
© animal on behalf of the Queensland Government, to be the best in Victoria 

r.even in Australia, and as to the milking strain it is positively unsurpassed. 
18 dam, says the same authority, is a model of an Ayrshire and also of a dairy 

i - The price paid was 100 guineas. The same price was offered by Mr. 

ea the dam, but the owner would not sell her, although she is nine 
ars old. 


The bull is named The Chief of Seafield, and the following is 


His Preprerec. 
Pure Ayrshire bull, The Chief of Seafield, dark-brown and white. Calved 
August, 1899, bred by John Grant, Seafield, Tullamarine. 
Sire—Duke of Glenside (A.H.B. 178). 
Dam—Dot 3rd (A.H.B. 101), by Bruce (A.H.B. 11) 
- gd Dot 2nd, by Norman (A.H.B. 65) 
ggd Dot, by Colin 
ggegd Lady Hamilton, by D. McLean’s imported bull 
ggged_ Blanche, imported from Scotland. 
Ge Duke of Glenside, sire of Chief of Seafield (A.H.B. 173), bred by Mr. 
°tge Rolfe, Lyndock, Warrnambool. 
Meporeees sire of Dam Dot, mother of Chief of Seafield, bred by A. and J. 
arlane, Dunedin, New Zealand. a 
Sire—Renfrew (A.H.B. 77). 


8.4 Dam—Pussy (A.H.B. 299); by Victor of Munnoch (imported, A.H.B. of 
“477 of A. 90). 


S1yt 


gd Purity, by Napoleon 
gd Pet, by Fred 

ed Scottie, by Ayrshire Lad 
»¢d Minnie, by the Bruce eed 

gd Dolly, bred by D. McLean from his imported stock. 

Sire— White Prince (A.H.B. 92). : 
Dam—May Flower, by Baron 2nd of Drumlanrig (imported) 
gd Violet 2nd, by Cashmere Jack (imported) 

§gd_ Violet, by Baron 2nd of Drumlanrig (imported) 

8$gd Beauty, imported. 
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The Chief of Seafield got 1st prize for one-year-old Ayrshire bull, Royal 
Agricultural Show, Melbourne, 4th September, 1940. Dot 8rd got 1st prize, 
the champion prize, and Government Gold Medal for best Ayrshire cow or 
heifer, the Government Gold Medal for the Champion Dairy Cow of Australia, 
Royal Agricultural Show, Melbourne, 4th peotenbes 1900. Dot 3rd got Lord 
Brassey's Gold Medal, and the Government Gold Medal for the Champion 
Laiy Cow of Australia, Royal Agricultural Show, Melbourne, 5th September, 

899. 

Flower of Seafield got Ist prize for dairy cow, Royal Agricultural Show, 
Melbourne, 4th September, 1900. She is out of Dot 3rd. Dot 2nd got 1st 
prize for three-year-old Ayrshire heifer in milk, Royal Agricultural Show, 
Melbourne, August, 1891. Dot, by Colin, got 2nd prize for Ayrshire cow, 
Melbourne Show, 1877. Lady Hamilton got Ist prize for Ayrshire cow, West 
Bourke Show, March, 1880. Blanche got a gold medal for Ayrshire cow, © 
Geelong Show, 1867. 

Duke of Glenside got 8rd prize for Ayrshire bull, three years old and over, 
Royal Agricultural Show, 4th September, 19C0. 

Victor of Munnoch is the sire of Mr. W. B. Cumming’s imported cow 
Favourite of Munnoch, a champion prize-taker. Dot 8rd got 2nd prize for 
one-year-old Ayrshire heifer, 1892; Ist prize for two-year-old heifer, 1893. She 
was not shown again until 1897, when she got 2nd prize for Ayrshire cow 
when she was three months milking. She got 2nd prize for Ayrshire cow in - 
calf, 1898. Flower of Seafield got 2nd prize for two-year-old, and 1st prize 
for three-year-old Ayrshire heifer in calf, 1898 ; and 3rd prize for Ayrshire cow, 
1899, Royal Show, Melbourne. 


PURE HOLSTEIN BULL, FRIESLAND II. 


This fine animal was lately purchased from Messrs. }. G. Robinson and 
Co., of Toowoomba, for the Queensland Agricultural College, and promises to 
be a great acquisition to the already excellent dairy herd of that institution. 
The bull was brought over to Queensland from South Australia by Mr. A. J. 
Dixon in October last year. 

Its pedigree is as follows :— 


FRIESLAND IT. 
Calved, 5th May, 1897. 
Bred by J. W. Porter, Esq., of South Australia, from imported stock on 
both sides. 
Sire: Friesland, by Taureau 2nd, by Taureau Ist from Dairymaid. 
Friesland’s dam: Buttercup 2nd, by Taureau from Buttercup. 
Dam: Buttercup 9th, by Butterman 4th, by Sundial from Sunflower 
from Buttercup 4th. oe ; 


HIDE-BOUND. 

The disease which is commonly termed “hide-bound” is not in the skin, but 
in the system generally; the skin simply being affected by the general con- 
dition of health of an animal. It happens in animals which are suffering from 
indigestion, imperfect nutrition, and other effects of faulty feeding. or such 
acase, treat in this way:—Grve 1 pint of raw linseed oil; as soon as this 
operates freely give warm bran-mashes twice a day; in each add one level 
tablespoonful of an even mixture of ground ginger, gentian, and sulphate 0 
iron. This, with green feeding, will relieve the animal in a short time. Cos8- 
tiveness is one of the most cffective causes of this disease of an animal. 0 
relieve this by active laxative medicine will soon lead to recovery. 
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, DAIRY HERD. 
QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Rervrns From Ist to 3lst DecemBerr, 1900. 


i | Rexneu . 
| tt - 
ame of Cow. Breed. | Date of Calving. | Yield. | Tab, ‘ marie Remarks. 
| Tera Butter. 
| : Test. | 
Irae OER Pe ok Les ie ed een, 
Rad, . | Lb. 
inet | Ayrshire... 13 May, 1900 305| 38 | 12°98 - 
Era ke oH re ~.| 6 Apri 454) 3:8 | 19:32 
anes ta a 130 wee » Sor 3 1102 
/ 3 Ae ... | 80 May 8 3° 14°02 
ean alt py chu. sa Ha) sbi 38a 21°73 
e ae Jj ae 4) YRARRIRZ oy) 652 3°38 | 27°63 
eit path it ants July 5, 666| 3-7 | 27°59 
Ree lad aoe ob Sept. a 868 3:7 | 35:96 
meet HOLES HOO. Septet Ae 54] 3:8 | 27°82 
pe we} ee 8 Oct. =, | B43] 8H | 21°88 | With first calf 
Dare ei Pr) a ae oo Oct. s 437 36 | 17°61 | With first calf 
See cs 5) drs atte eae! Aug. * 506 3-7 | 20°96 | With first calf 
Uavorc sit oats Reale 2 Nov. % 140 ay | wis With first calf 
eee ” ee see July a" 7 
Bevel tel ate sags: gatohil4 Jilvaim a caer0>,| fegris eumpas 
arte ne 7) Ae (ators UgTeaeas 484 4:5 | 27°38 
aSer Wee Die icy Heb SPATip nan 446| 43 | 21:47 | With first calf 
Stim is f oF +) 26Augs*) 5; 421 4:0 | 18°86 With first calf 
By | S ap 
: ove ” we eet . oO \* | Us 
Ores Re palat RL siSenteneys 414] 42 | 1947 | 
hy i 0 Fr: tr 3 pe: 33 ate 44 | 28°33 | 
Bibel i] aN | dal | bess 
Alice ... | Grade Shorthorn 7 adi 3 654|  3'8 | 27°83 
ae ee er a NE SO SINDY; 714) 3:6 | 28°78 | 
Be | oh aM a) ae ae 
ace ” ” oe Jan, , 2 ‘ To | 20-12- 
Bap ele Cl araltvonas » | gael 37 | 2635 | metas 
ach ree 7 +, ay ug. 135 3°5 5:29 | Dry, 20-12-00 
Rashes | yon | BA Aug. | 10) 87.) 2118 | oe 
Beir) hh S)ARR | Bl Bae 
ic HERI Seate ” Soe s ? (2 * 
Ward Re righ ES Bc roeRentie ess 745! 3:6 | 30-03 
t 13 rr ... | 12 Sept. 5 3°38 | 30" 
aney ‘| Grade Jersey 1. /14-Aug. 54d BR | D315 
Uaier ania Stl Coast .../21 May _,, 51b| 4:0 | 23:07 
Violet e 3 te A: 15 May ,, 245) 3:7 | 10°05 | Dry, 30-12-00 
Paddy ... | Shorthorn ns) nek a af a | ee | 
a te ” are «| 2 May Gia) BEE | UE 
Te ee 2 May ;, |. u4| 37 | 4:7 | Dry, 20-12-00 
May net Ye a att ae ir ee ee 2508 
esto as ae Boe ie: May 4! : 15" 
Byer ene (oe he SRS ICA rll an 4411 3-9 | 19°26 
cl) 2 SRB a gs 
ae irerty) (nie 7 9) 8:7 arias 
Plove eee elie ane i 16) 3% | 2138 
fits, WE ty, ewer gin J % 585, 38 | 2h 
Reger ae, ok E, LORY, i 301} 38'S | 12°81 
whey Hs he We ent eae ie ap ve | ait: 
4 se it ah ... | 23 Aug. : 25" 
Lane Bh ohtehone (eae Zl ssi] 3:8 jete:2 
Eitpress +. | Grade Shorthorn i Sel ‘e 693; 36 | 27°8 
tr reat Meee oT RUNS ayy 730| 37 | 30:2 
Trial | Hoo) 110 Dec., 1899 | 692] 38 | 26.48 
Rimmer oh 31 Oct., 1900 | 915) 37 | 37°91 
peger -_ ” ” ... | 23 Dec. ” 12 3°6 451 
Cy eee em 19 Dec. ,, | 140; 38 | 5°95 
.. | Grade Jersey ...| 4Dec. ,, | 285} 38 | 12:12 


The dai 
they emeny: herd fee chiefly on natural pasture. During last two weeks of the period 


lowed daily one hour’s grazing on portions of cultivation. 
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The Horse. 


DISEASES AND DISORDERS OF THE ALIMENTARY SYSTEM. 
By WILMOT C. QUINNELL, M.R.C.V.S.L. 


INDIGESTION OR DYSPEPSIA, i 

I. Acure Dysprpsra or IypteEstion with Encoreement.—this 1s 
caused by the distension of the stomach, either with solids or gases arising 
from fermentation of substances within the organ, generally resulting from the 
food being taken in too great quantity, from imperfect mastication, and from 
the ingestion of indigestible material, or food specially apt to undergo fermen- 
tative changes. Cooked food, brewers’ grain, maize, musty hay, are especially 
liable to cause impaction. Wheat and barley are also likely to induce 
indigestion ; whilst green foods, particularly when animals are first put upon 
them, orif given too abundantly, not only induce engorgement, but also undergo 
fermentation in the stomach, and thus give rise to tympanitis (hoven or blown). 

further, horses are more liable to indigestion after severe or prolonged 
exertion, especially if the food be difficult of digestion or in too large a quantity. 

Symptoms.—The principal symptoms of acute dyspepsia are, there is great 
restlessness, pawing with the forefeet, especially the near foot; escape 0 
flatus, distension of the abdomen, rigors, patchy sweats upon the body, and 
colicky pains. 

Treatment.—Aletic purgative, is preferable to any other aperient, should 
be ‘given at once in order to clear the stomach. . 

If the animal is in great pain, enemas and hot fomentations to the 
abdomen will be found of great service. 

When the stomach is distended with gas, turpentine, oil, and carbonate of 
ammonia should be administered, care being taken to prevent the animal from 
throwing himself about, and thus preventing rupture of the stomach. 

In cases where there is any difficulty in administering liquids, acetate of 
morphia may be injected hypodermically. , 

After treatment of this disease, as soon as the horse regains his appetite 
the diet should be at first of a laxative nature, and limited in amount. 


Il. Curostc Dyspepsia or INDIGESTION WITHOUT ENcorGEMENT.—Chronic 
indigestion, like the acute form, is chiefly caused by dietetic errors, though 
these are not always apparent. ‘The causes are very various, such as improper 
food; diseased teeth, causing improper mastication; debility, both constitu- 
tional and of the organs themselves, which in their turn induce changes iD 
the gastric juices and in the movements of the stomach. 

_ Symptoms.—The symptoms of this affection are very variable. The 
principal symptoms noticed in horses are, there is loss or capriciousness 0 
appetite; the animal appetite becomes depraved—evinces a desire to eat filth ; 
has a sour mouth and great thirst. He becomes hide-bound, and the coat 
stares; the bowels are irregular, the feces often coated with mucus, and there 
is a frequent escape of flatus by the anus. The urine is commonly of a dark 
alas and thick, The horse is weak, and sweats easily on the slightest 
exertion. 


Lreatment.—The cause of the disorder should firstly be inquired into; ® 
laxative almost invariably the first re 


quisite. Careful dietary, avoid long fasts, 
vary food ; allow water at reasonable intervals, or allow constant supply 12 
Sere : A lump of whiting and piece of rock salt in horse’s rack. 


wes rd-worked horses often benefited by mixing an ounce of linseed oil with 

os aily. : Followed by small doses (two Beers) of bicarbonate of soda, 

com ma is NEE tonics, such as gentian. 
e di 


: ‘ne disease -proceeds from imperfect mastication due to dental 
irregularities, these should at once be aebeden to. 
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HOW TO MAKE THE COLT STOP WHEN HIS RIDER FALLS OFF. 


_ The best method of teaching a colt to stop when his rider falls off (says a 
Writer in the Watal Agricultural Journal) is to put him into an easy-going 
Canter, The breaker should keep the colt going round in a large circle to the 
left for some time, then draw the feet from the irons, quit the reins, and slip off 
at his near side, taking care in alighting to avoid being kicked. He must retain 
the coil of cord in the hand, which should not be less than ten or twelve yards 
im length, and whenever the colt gets to the end of the cord the sudden jerk 

urns him smartly round towards the breaker. The breaker should stand steady 
ial the colt towards him, and whenever he comes up make much of him by 
fon Ing him about the ears and neck, speaking kindly to him at the same time. 
The cord should always be attached to the front cayesson ring and never to the 
it, or the sudden jerk will lacerate the mouth of the colt and possibly pull him 
ack over, The cord should never be rolled round the hand, but held firmly in 
the loose coil, because, were the trainer to fail in turning the colt, he might be 
.4gged by the hand and severely injured. In slipping from the colt when he 
18 going in a circle, the danger, however, is materially reduced. Jn ten or 
elye lessons of this kind the colt will wait for his rider every time, and only 
°se who have been accustomed to hounds can appreciate this easily-acquired 
and excellent qualification in ahorse. Few riders can follow hounds without 
setting “spills”; and when hunters are not trained to stop, great inconvenience 
1S entailed in securing them; therefore no hunter’s tuition is complete when 

'S branch of his training has been neglected. 


BARLEY AS HORSE-FEED. 


J, Mr, James Moffat, who has frequently contributed valuabletarticles to this 
eccnal on the subject of horse-feeding, writes the following on feeding barley 
Orses ;— 

As much of the barley crop is unfit for malting owing to pinch and shrivel 
= ™ drought, and a very low value is being obtained, I think your Depart- 
there might take steps to break down any ignorant prejudice that may, and I 

NK does, exist with horse proprietors against barley. 
shy Boome years ago maize happened to be scarce and high. I was contracting 
mo nisbane, and had a lot of horses. I put them on barley, and for many 
8 oaths they had no other grain. The drivers found their horses were more 

Pitited and had better wind—this last was more readily observed in those 

“ring from “old man asthma,” a sort of broken wind brought on through 
© bad system of feeding cut chaff with the grain—we never knew this in 
ane, where fodder was fed uncut and the horse could pick and leave 

, ‘Sestible matter in his rack. In North Africa the Arabs train their horses 

* ostrich-hunting on barley. 
obt Last year an ignorant prejudice existed amongst horse proprietors 

“ning “feed supplies in Brisbane against the perished wheaten hay, 
Sune LtYon’s report bears my contention out that in some instances a very 
Perior hay for feed may be obtained by sterilisation of the ears by frost. 
Boog © case for barley is less contentious, as it has long been established as a 
feed for horses when low prices allow it to be ayailed of—as at present. 
enli Ry your Journal and your influence on the Press, you could do much to 
y ie ten horse-owners as to the benefits of availing ‘themselves of the low 
South at present ruling for barley, and thus do much to assist us farmers in 
~-1&n Queensland. 


fro 


ee eee ee. ee oe ee le 
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Poultry. 


AGE OF PROFITABLE HENS. 


A visit toa few poultry-yards, both in town and country, will reveal the 
fact that a vast number of useless old hens are kept, ranging from four years 
up to, in one case which came under our notice, eleven years of age. One of 
the most common complaints one hears from the owners is that “the hens are 
not laying very well just now.” But visit the same places at the best laying 
season of the year, and still “the fowls are not laying very well just now.” 
How can it be expected that such hoary-headed old tabby hens of eleven years © 
of age will ever lay well? They outlived their usefulness years ago, and the 
owners are simply wasting money by keeping them. They metaphorically eat 
their heads off. Certainly, they cost next to nothing to keep on a farm, but in 
the towns and suburbs, where wheat is sold at 4s. per bushel and eggs are at 
times only worth 4d. to 6d. per dozen, a couple of dozen old hens are worse than 
worthless, for their eggs will never pay for their keep. The paying hens are 
those between one and three years old. It is then that they lay the greatest 
number of eggs, even up to 300 in the year. After this the egg production 
falls off, and the hens should be then sold forthe table. Our experience is that 
Leghorn pullets begin to lay at six months old. When they begin, let them 
take the places of the old hens, and with proper food and attention there will 
always bea plentiful supply of eggs. To sum up briefly, keep no hens older 
than three years. At that age they will sell at from 3s. to 4s. per couple, and 
at that price will pay better than if they are kept in the vain hope that they will 
pay for their keep by their eggs. 


THE POULTRY INDUSTRY. 


In the returns of the Registrar-General, the number of poultry of all 
classes registered during the year 1900 is given at 550,609, and the egg 
roduction at 1,601,111 dozen. This return, however, is necessarily ver 
incomplete, as it only includes the poultry of farmers and others who feel 
agricultural returns, omitting consequently the large numbers kept in towns 
and in the suburbs. So with the egg. Hence it is fair to assume, as suggested 
in the Registrar's report, that the number of poultry is twice as great as that 
recorded. Thus there are probably quite one million fowls in the colony, 
worth approximately £100,000, and’ the ege production probably reached 
3,000,000 dozen, worth £75,000. Thus £175,000 would fairly represent the 

value of the Queensland poultry industry. 

The value of the wool produced in the colony was, in 1899, £3,890,779, oF 
twenty times more than the value of the fowls and eggs together. 

In Victoria the industry stands on a different footing. The gross estimated 
annual value of the wool for 1898-9 was £2,198,328. The value of poultry; 
eggs, &., so, far back as 1891, was £2,257,300, or 3 per cent. more ‘ise the 
annual income from wool. The total number of poultry in the colony was 
returned at 4,097,094: of all classes. : 


POULTRY IN VICTORIA. 
Under the title “The Poultry Industry in Victoria,’ Mr. William Bate- 
man has contributed a most valuable paper to the Farmer and Grazier. .W® 
regret that the exigencies of space preclude our printing the paper in its 
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entirety, but the following extract will doubtless be read with interest by all 
“ngaged in the rearing of poultry in Queensland :— 
Before entering upon the outlets that exist for poultry for consumption, 
© propose to submit a few practical records with respect to the number of 
eSes from the best laying breeds, the cost of production, and realised results in 
: € United Kingdom and the United States of America, and in doing so the 
. N8e coincidence is that the Victorian records, already submitted, are to a 
ae borne out by the interesting and instructive particulars which will be 
n. 
THE WHITE LEGHORN—HEAVY LAYERS. 
h Taking the United Kingdom and the United States of America, as a layer 
r i hite Leghorn gives the best returns; good flocks yielding during the 
«son from 170 in the former country to as high as 194 eggs in the United 
ates. Both these are, generally speaking, considered very high averages. 


WINTER LAYERS THE MOST PROFITABLE, AND HOW TO BE SECURED. 
tuti the great secret of success in the laying division of the poultry is substi- 
is Lag the pullet for the hen, and thus securing eggs in winter when the price 
igh. An instance is given in the United Kingdom, where a flock of 600 
in ite Leghorn hens and pullets are kept for winter laying, and 1,500 to 2,000 
and S are reared every year. The Leghorns are bred with care for laying only, 
600 of them averaged one year 194 eggs per bird. In breeding for layers, 
ine Universal principle is only to hatch chickens from eggs of the selected 
Yers, and in successive generations to match the best laying pullets of the 
Progeny with the male birds, also the progeny of the best layers. In both the 

hited Kingdom and the United States this principle is carried out. 
lish improvement of fowls, as well as in other animals, can only be accom- 
Dio ed by the system of carefully culling. It was by this system that the 
wae sheep-breeders of the States secured their prominent position as wool- 
. Ucers. Exactly in the same way can readily be bred dairy cows to give 60 
and ae more butter than most dairymen are content with at the present period, 
State, follows that by a judicious method of culling the dairymen of these 
milk S could with ease produce from the same number of cows as are now . 
5 a 50 per cent. more butter annually. And similar attention will, from 
they vation, have to be exercised by those engaged in the poultry industry before 
Y can sueceed in their undertakings. 


Cos OF FEEDING A FOWL, AND YEARLY NET PROFIT IN THE UNITED 
en KINGDOM AND THE UNITED STATES. 
hi aie cost of feeding a fowl in both countries is put down by the 
gener authorities at 1d. to, in extreme cases, 1$d. per head per week; but as a 
5s. Aa tule the cost of keeping a fowl all the year round is reckoned at about 
and es the net profit varies from 5s. to 12s. per head, according to circumstances 
‘agement. In some cases the higher rate of profit is exceeded. 


,, RESULT FROM ONE ACRE OF LAND AND 400 LAYING FOWLS. 
fae following authentic case is given:—It is the result from a poultry 
the Uantaining Lacre of land, with 400 White Leghorn fowls, near Boston, in 
hited States of America, which will be of very great interest. 

Upon He Case to be Submitted.—Winter Layers: The profit per bird is reckoned 
02,, 5 t basis of 175 eggs each, averaging, for the most part of the season, 
Vary} 0 : at the average price, during a period of six years, of 134d. per dozen— 
Btocers Tom 73d. to 1s. LOd.—at which price the eggs were purchased by the 
tices 48 strictly fresh eges. This number of eggs was actually attained, and 
One “aa ated were secured. ‘The food cost 5s. 52d. each bird. The fowls, after 
Tettimned laying only, were, for the most part, sold at 2s. each. The net profit 
lab oe Was 12s, 114d. per fowl! However, as no charge was made either for 

N r vent, for capital invested, the account would stand thus :— 
and ae teturn from 400 fowls, at 12s. 113d., £259 3s. 4d., as against labour 
Test on capital.. Taking the capital.cost of a fowl at 2s. per head, the 
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net profit return is more than six times the value of the fowl. This is truly a 
marvellous result. 


VICTORIAN RECORDS. 

Having shown the cost of feeding laying fowls and the eggs returns, as 
applicable to the United Kingdom and the United States of America, the most 
interesting part of this address will be to show what are the same parueu ote 
from a Victorian standpoint, which have been carefully compiled from a reliable 
source. The case to be introduced is the cost of keeping twelve White Lezhorn 
pullets from the Ist April, 1899, to 31st March, 1900, the egg return, and the 

rice realised for the sale of the eggs, so that a comparison may be made — 
Beetesit the three different countries ; and it is to be hoped that the result of 
this comparison will act as an incentive to induce people to deyelop the poultry 
industry, as the industry is a profitable, safe, and assured one. 


RETURNS FROM TWELVE WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS. 


Some of the pullets commenced laying early in the month of March, at 
five months old, others at six months to seven months. ‘The pullets at six and 
seyen months laid, at the commencement, much larger eggs than those at five 
months. The size of the eggs gradually increased in weight, and for part of 
the season a large proportion of the eggs weighed 2 3%; 0z. on the average, 
and were very even in weight. ‘The twelve Putets) during the whole laying 
season—about eight months—produced a total of 2,064 eggs, or 172 each. 

The average weight of these eggs all through the season was nearly 2 02. 
In these computations it is not the weight of single eggs or an average weight 
for a short period that must be accepted as a guide, but the weight of eggs laid 
fer +e season from the laying hens. ‘The living weight of the pullets was an 
average of 4 lb. each at the end of the season. : ; 

To summarise the case, the result would be:—Twelve pullets, weighing 
48 lb., producing, during the season, 2,064 eggs, weighing 248 lb. This is over 


five times their own weight in eggs! The prices realised for the” eggs varied 
from 1s. 9d. to 8d. per dozen from local grocers. The following particulars will 
give their money value :— 


RESULTS FROM TWELVE PULLETS DURING ONE SEASON. 


tty — AB ty oth 

5 dozen during the first three months averageat 1 9 0 8 9 
3 » ” ” two 2: ” Wee 0 3 6 
6% ” ” ” four ” ” 0 8 O 4 3 
143 dozen—172 eggs each pullet—equal to ,, ThE @) 1G 
Deduct cost of food per pulles 1. 3... 0 5 0 

Net egg réturn per pullet a O11 6 


COMPARISONS OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 


_ The comparison is taken between the most favourable records in the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America, namely :—The former, at 
12s, for the yearly net gain on the eggs produced from one fowl; and 11s, in 
the United States of America. Although 12s. 114d. is returned as the eg 
profit from one fowl in the United States, yet this includes the sale of the fow 
at 2s. at the end of the laying Season, which, in the comparison, must be 


deducted, so that the three returns stand thus :— 
Yearty Nev Eee Rerury prom Oxr Fowt. 


s. 
In the United Kingdom ,., See Ee. soe 12 
In the United States of America 


hi — cy lil 
In Victoria ose coo ase see coe 11 


d, 
0 
0 
6 
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The evenness of these three returns worked out from three distinct sets of 
facts, is in itself sufficient to prove the value of the egg-producing industry. 
€ average price realised for the eggs, in the United States of America, from 
400 White Leghorn fowls, before cited, was 133d. per dozen; while, strange to 
chronicle, the price realised in Victoria for the eggs from the twelve White 
eghorn fowls was 132d. per dozen. 


VICTORIA POSSESSING ADVANTAGES AS A PRODUCING COUNTRY 
FOR EXPORT. 


The great advantages Victoria possesses are grounded on the fact that our 

est producing season for poultry and eggs is the worst in the consuming 

Countries to which we export; and, therefore, our surplus products reach these 
markets at periods when their supply is the smallest and dearest. 


EGGS: WHEN AND HOW TO PRODUCE. 


The first step to take is to produce pullets to commence laying in April for 
the local demand ; and after winter, when the eggs have increased in size, they 
are suitable forthe London market. 


Pullets, after laying two seasons, should be at once turned into money, as 
the egg returns decrease in number as the pullets get older, and are not so 
Temunerative. Experience confirms this in all cases where correct records 

ave been kept, and, besides, the laying season of all fowls except pullets is 
too late to take advantage of the high prices ruling in the local market for the 
autumn and winter months. It is, however, necessary to keep pullets for the 
Second season, but no longer. First, for a supply of eggs for sitting; and, 
Second, after that supply is met, the eggs are available for the London require- 
Ments when high prices are ruling. As the fowl gets older the number of eggs 
i the season falls off considerably. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS INDISPUTABLE. 


_ The most convincing of all cases are really practical tests, based upon 
pestle comparison, as these are indisputable. ‘This is the crucial test of all 
Oblems, 


> LITTLE CAVITAL NEEDED FOR EGG-PRODUCING, 


The little capital that is needed to successfully accomplish all we have 

ared can be done, is to the inexperienced and superficial mind an unsolved 

Tystery ; and to bring about such unparalleled and marvellous results as will 
© introduced, will be a still greater mystery. 


ina We will show what little capital is needed to embark in the poultry 
fs Ustry ; and, moreover, instance what little capital is required for a grand 
pitional system of settling the unemployed and their helpless families on the 
i » and rearing them into an industrial position of helping themselves, and 
othets creators of their own wealth by working for themselves and not for 
rs, and Jeading a prosperous and happy life, instead of being, as ay resent, 
ieee cases, helpless dependents upon the State for sustenance. This is a 
le ten tated and degrading state of social affairs ; but, nevertheless, true to the 
ing; The following simple table will show the case clearly, and prove what an 
traf icant part working capital takes as against land and. labour; and how 
2 ee remarks of our deepest thinkers and modern economists come home 
aie thoughtful people,namely:—That lind should be provided for the workers, 
Under v’ Who are able and willing to husband it, and not allowed to remain 
la €Veloped in the hands of the moneyed men and landjobbers; because the 
a er Course clogs the wheels of progress and handicaps production ; that is, 

°S production more costly, by violating the first principle of economy, 


dec] 
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That principle is to work the land by direct labour, and not, as at present, by 
hired labour :— 


CAPITAL INVESTED. 


TABLE SHOWING CAPITAL INVESTED IN A Cow, Pic, SHEEP, AND Fowl, AND THE Gross 
ANNUAL RETURN SAME. 


| Total Amount 
| + ie es — 
EO fe arp Boe Tp leh Ate GF. vised. £8 a 
7 0 0 | 30 0 08 0 0 2 0 1010 0 


Tur Gross AnnuaL RETURN FROM SAME, AND Per Cent. Rerurn on Capitat INVESTED. 


, Total Annual ReturD 
5 " Fowl—Season’s 
Cow—Butter. Pig—Progeny. Sheep—Wool. on the 

: io | | Eggs. Capital Invested. 

£8. d. A Eb Te £ 3. d. Ae poe: £ 8. a. 

516 8 34 0 0 | 040 016 6 4017 2 
ioc Se oe i = 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

84 1 50 825 389 


THE FOWL AND THE SHEEP. 


Having shown the gross yearly return, for comparative purposes, of the 
dairy cow, pig, sheep, and laying fowl, we do not propose on this occasion to g0 
into the cost of producing either 1 1b. of factory-made butter, a pig, or 1 lb. of 
greasy wool; inasmuch as the records submitted are conclusive that as a con- 
venient occupation the production of the right class of egg is an interesting 
and most conclusive one—equally as important to produce the right class of egg 
as it is to breed the right class of cow for butter, or the right class of sheep for 
meat and wool, and the poultry industry is one that is easily managed, consider- 
ing that from 1 acre of poor land of suitable qualifications a return, after paying 


for fowls’ food, of 11s. per fowl, or over £200 a year, can be made, such a 
return as teats capital and labour is marvellous; and to say that the gross 
ege return from one fowl, for twelve months, is more than the wool value from 
four ordinary sheep in Victoria is still more startling. 


BLACK HAMBURGHS. 
By HERBERT SIMPSON, Junn. 


_ _ Very little notice seems to be taken of this breed in Queensland, though 
it 1s coming into great prominence in New South Wales. Some poultrymen 
will tell you that the Hamburghs lay small eggs, but if you will take a little 
trouble, you will find out that nine out of ten of these poultrymen haye never 
kept Hamburghs, but they have heard i 


‘ tfrom so-and-so. Now I am confident 
that where small eggs are produced, inbreeding is the cause, for show points of 
some whim of the fancier. 


; I have myself eggs from Black Hamburgh hens 
that will compare favourably with either White or Brown Leghorns. They are 
constant foragers, and will wander great distances in search of food, outstrip: 
ping the Leghorns in this respect. They are also great consumers of gree? 

ood, and where they have the run of a good paddock, one feed per day, before 


they go to roost, is sufficient. Another thing in their favour is their prolific 
qualities, as, often, every 


J fertile egg will hatch. Not so with the Leghorns; 
met I have proved to my cost, for out of several high-priced settings of 
yea eggs, procured from New South Wales last season, I hatched onl¥ 
: ea while out of one setting of Hamburghs from the same farm 10 

ate fe ae seat and under the same treatment I reared 4 Leghorns al 
hee ure 8. Out of 72 fertile eggs placed in the incubator (40 Brown Leg- 
8 and 82 Black Hamburghs) there were hatehed 20 Brown Leghorns®,ant 
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29 Black Hamburghs, which left 19 Brown Leghorn eggs and 4 Black Ham- 

urgh eggs dead in the shell. Hens gave about the same results. Out of the 
above I reared 15 Brown Leghorns and 26 Black Hamburghs. These results 
ure largely due to the greater amount of green food consumed by the Ham- 

urghs. What will feed 3 Leghorns will feed 5 Hamburghs, which is a great 
Consideration where a large flock is concerned. I consider a Hamburgh hen 
will pay to keep for four years, and I know of individual hens—some eight years 
y,~--Which are still laying constantly. Add to this the beautiful shiny, green- 

lac plumage, rose comb, white ear-lobes, and stately carriage of these birds, 
and, whether you are a fancier or not, you cannot help but be an admirer; and 
~ trust the time will soon come when this useful breed will be given the place 
M Queensland that it rightly deserves, and, if breeders will give it the 


eon eoment it needs, I am confident it will win a name for itself by sheer 
erit, 


PRESERVED EGGS. 


Last July, Mr. James Trow, of Rocklea, placed a quantity of eggs in a 
Solution of salt and lime. In December they were opened and found to be in 
Perfect condition. They were supplied as preserved eggs to Mr. Trow’s 
Customers, and the general opinion was that there was no appreciable difference 

etween them and newly-iaid eggs. Half-a-dozen, which were left at this 
oltice, proved to be perfectly sweet and fresh. Since eggs often fall as low as 
* Per dozen and sometimes rise as high as 2s., it would surely be good policy 
on the part of those who keep poultry to preserve them in quantities when 
cheap, and wait for the rising market. Mr. Trow will be pleased to give any 


'nformation required on the subject. 


. TICKS AS POULTRY FOOD. 


és Mr, J. Bannage, of Gracemere, supplies the following information 
if Heerning fowls as destroyers of the cattle ticks. We should be glad to hear 
r any of our readers has had a similar experience. Mr. Bunnage also gives 
“imple and harmless remedy for curing crop-bound fowls :— 
th Tn reading the poultry notes for this month in your Journal, I notice 
at teference is made to a bird called “the Buffalo Pecker”’ as a bird very 
ae Uctive to ticks. I think we have in our domestic fowls some birds that 
rhs do much to help to reduce the tick plague, if they were only given a 
chance. T live near a reserve, and it is a very common thing to see the 
i following the cattle about, picking the ticks off them as high as they can 
ae 3 and once the cattle understand what the fowls are after, they offer no 
in frances In fact, it is quite common to see the catthe standing or lying under 
the ‘te chewing the cud, and the fowls making the most of the time clearing off 
arger ticks, 
Ow my fowls do not do this because they are starved, but because they 
€ blood in the tick. 2 
think a good plan would be to have a small movable poultry-house with 
dist twenty fowls placed near every cattle camp of any size within reasonable 
that Nce of the station. They would only require to be fed once a day, and 
im, vould be in the evening, when the eggs could be gathered at the same 
squat Which would defray expenses of feed, housing, and attention; and the 
COnside or dairyman would have the pleasure of knowing there was a 
that tele diminution in the number of ticks evéry night. I should say 
Would € Lighter breeds—such as Leghorns, Minoreas, Andalusians, and Game— 
able ,. © the best for this purpose, being swift on the wing, and thus being 
bree ae Set away from any of their enemies much better than the heavier 
bei S; also, being more active, they would follow the cattle about more, and 
fop 2 Sreater layers—Games excepted—they would require more animal food 
88 Production, which means that they would eat more ticks.’ 


like th 


about 
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The Orchard. 


CAPRIFICATION OF FIGS. 


The caprification or cross-pollenisation of figs is described in a recent 
number of the Californian Fruitgrower. The work in Smyrna is performed by 
women and children, who gather the profichi and suspend them in the branches 
of the Smyrna tree. : 

In the Meander orchards it is customary to string the hard profichi on the 
ends of rushes, which are pushed horizontally through the sides of the fig ; if 
the profichi are plentiful, two are strung on each end of the rush, which is thet 
thrown up into the Smyrna tree and caught among the branches. The fig wasp, 
on emerging from the profichi, enters the figs nearest to hand, not discerning « 
any external difference between the young Smyrna figs and the young mam- 
moni, which it would enter if still in the capritig tree. But, once inside, the 


¢ 


_ fig wasp discovers that something is wrong, for, instead of finding short-styled 


gall flowers in which it could lay its eggs, there are only female flowers with 
‘long styles, which are entirely unfitted to receive the eggs; the insect is unable 
to escape, and, in darting about in vain efforts to find some gall flowers, the 
pollen with which it was so freely dusted in emerging from the profichi 3 
rubbed into the receptive stigmas of the female flowers. ‘The little wasp finally 
dies in the fig without having been able to provide for the production of 1 


kind, and, on cutting open a Smyrna fig shortly after caprification, one ca? 
usually find the dead insect. * 


THE EXPORT AND PACKING OF CITRUS ERUITS. 
(Read by Mr. H. Gopparp at the monthly meeting of the Palmwoods Progressive and Industrial 
Association, Saturday, 29th December, 1900.) 

Owing to the large yearly increase in acreage of citrus trees, and the 
greater bearing capacity of those already fruiting, and to the consequent glu! 
and low prices in the colonial markets, the question naturally arises, How are 
we to maintain a fair price for our produce? I think it must be obvious 1? 
everyone that export, to a certain extent, is a necessity, and hence a discussiO® 
on the best means of establishing an export trade to the best advantage will 
not, I think, be out of place. I will then bring forward a few facts and figure® 
which might afford a basis to work upon. 

- Jn the first place, an export trade should be carried out with a system of 
a good, sound, and hearty co-operation something after this style: If twenty 
members of the Palmwoods Progressive Association would guarantee fifty case* 
for export, that would make a total of 1,000 cases, which, if packed to be sent 
away at the same time, would ensure a special freight rate both by rail and sea 

In reference to packing materials, such as cases and wrapping paper, thes 
could be bought in one lot at wholesale rates, each member taking the quantity 
he required. By this means a saving would be effected, which would naturally 
help to minimise the cost of packing. By exporting their fruit, growers would 
benefit in two ways: They would obtain a good price for that sent away and 
would thus relieve the colonial markets, with the result that better prices would 
be obtained locally. It would be well, also, to consider what market to cons! 


to, and also the method of disposal of the consignments. I should be dis osed 
w favour the London market as offering a much wider scope than t at 
ancouver. 


As regards the manner of disposal, there are two methods which comment 
themselves as satisfactory: Either the fruit should be consigned to be sold 0? 
commission by reliable agents, or exporters might place themselves in comml 
nication with some large fruit firm in London who would give a certain price 
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based on the value of samples which would have to be despatched very 
early in the season to enable them to fix a price. Now, with regard to 
packing, the present case is utterly unsuitable for the English markets. In 
the first instance, take the cost. As you all know, the cost of packing is a dead 
98s; so that the first business is to minimise that loss as much as possible 
Without interfering with the effectiveness of the work. The cost at present— 
that is, dd. besides the time of making and nails, added to freight and 
Commission—is, I think, excessive for marketing an article of a market value 
of 2s, 6d. or less. It does not leave much of a margin for profit. The second 
©onsideration is this: The present style of case entails much tedious packing 
Which, with a larger bulk of fruit to handle every year, should be reduced as 
much as possible. The case I should suggest would be one which would lessen 
48 much as possible the cost and time devoted to packing. __ 
The Spaniardssend their oranges to the English marketin two grades, known 
48 420's and 714’s, which is the number respectively in each case, but, owing 
to the longer time the Queensland oranges would have to lie together, it would 
Rot be wise to pack so large a quantity in a single case, hence a medium-sized 
ase would answer better. The case to hold the first grade oranges should be 
®n oblong one which, when parted in the middle, would form two squares to 
old five oranges square, thus making a total for the case of 250. The second 
Stade should be made to hold six oranges lengthwise and five deep, which would 
Bive a total for the case of 360. These to be known on the English market as 
°0’s and 360’s res ectively. 
Such cases, I think, would greatly lessen the cost of packing and trans- 
Port, and it should not cost more than 6d. each to take 1,000. The result would, 
fretore, be a saving of 8d. in the cost of packing five of the present-sized 
¢;8e8 and two of the suggested ones, besides the time saved in the making of 
© different cases. x! 
bean 2 Conclusion, with regard to the keeping quality of mandarins—that has 
®en proved to be good when care is exercised in packing. But, as they are 
Yearly decreasing in price, it would be as well to export them also 
rt they should be treated as a Inxury, and packed as such—not sent in 
Same way as they are sent to Brisbane, which would give the 
delish people an idea they are common fruit, and they would fix their 
pac accordingly. They should be packed in first-class style, and so 
ee command a price which would amply repay the extra cost of 
lan Ping materials and labour. They should be packed in a box made to take 
ae i of a dozen each, the box to hold two dozen of the first grade and 
¢ Shteen of the second grade in a layer, the box thus holding three dozen. All 
me Mandarins should be wrapped in the ordinary wrapping paper with the top 
we Wrapped in tin foil; the box should also have an edging of lace paper 
init; 4 small label bearing the words ‘ Queensland mandarins,” with the 
bo lals of the grower in the centre. I think the necessary materials could be 
ate through this association, the chairman and members of the committee 
‘ng for the whole of the members. : ie 
eel sure if some such scheme were carried out in a hearty manner, it 
Tesult in a mutual benefit to the members of the Palmwoods Progressive 
‘tion and consequently to Palmwoods at large. 


Would 
Assogj 


PROTECTION OF TREES AGAINST ANTS. » 


Which any a freshly grafted bud on an orange-tree has been destroyed by ants, 
wee a Some other insects, are the bane of budders. An American fruit- 
ig 7 4s discovered a plan by which he says ants may be kept in their place. 
the peat '8 to saturate wool strings with castor oil, and tie these tightly round 
fay Ree or limbs of the trees which have been budded. The ants go up as 
Strip he Strings, but none were seen to cross one of the bits of wool. Cotton 
Wodlt, will not do, and experiments with other oil have not been successful. 
a yarn must be used. The same treatment is effectual on other trees. 
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EXPORT OF FRUIT. 


There is evidently a strong desire on the part of British steamship owners 
to secure cargoes of Australian fruit for the London and Liverpool markets. 
Mr. Alfred Holt, a large steamship owner of Liverpool, has notified the 
Department of Agriculture of Victoria that he proposes sending three of his 
vessels to Melbourne—the first, the “Sarpedon,” to leave Melbourne in 
February; the next, the “ Hector,’ will leave in March; and the third, the 
‘‘ Orestes” in April. All these ships are fitted up with the dry-air apparatus. 
The freight from Melbourne will be 75s. per ton of 40 cubic feet. The owners 
of the White Star line are also entering the field, as there is likely to be a very 
large fruit crop this season in Victoria. 


A FINE GUAVA (PSIDIUN). 


Appended is an outline drawing of a variety of guava—Psidium guava 
Radd—which has been found growing in the suburbs of Port of Spain. It is 
Known here as the Red or Cayenne guava, and is, for flavour and size, a long 
way superior to the ordinary wild growth— 


_ The fruit is oval in shape, and—in the average size speci us—# 
ad inches in its longest and 2% in its shortest acetal It ad res kt tha” 
Se kinds, and is filled with semi-solid red pulp in its interior. 2% 
een the celebrated guava jelly of the West Indies, it is far more desirablé | 
cota us smaller kinds, and deserves to be widely cultivated. The weight ° 
aa ‘age specimen is 0°35 1b., thus taking seldom more thar three fruit 

pound weight.—Bulletin of the Botanical Department of Trinidad. 
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Apiculture. 


CONVERTING COMBS INTO WAX. 


Wax is a bee product that is wasted to a very great extent. Pieces of old 
Comb, spare combs in frames, and, in old-fashioned apiaries, combed skeps are 
allowed to lie about until the wax moth has simply ruined all. Wax realises 
As. 4d. to 2s. per Ib., according to quality and the manner in which it is pre- 
pared for sale. 

I believe that the waste of wax is brought about through thoughtlessness, 
rt Probably more through a strong objection to the trouble that is Inseparable 

Tom wax-extracting. 

Old combs yield a small proportion of wax, because the cocoons, when the 
Combs are subjected to heat, absorb a certain quantity. The combs in a straw 
skep might not yield 1 1b. of wax, but, supposing that they did yield that 
(antity on an average, it is certain much is wasted that might be marketed. 

For the benefit of bee-keepers who are not conversant with the best 
Methods of extracting wax from old combs, I give a few instructions; but I 
Must state that the less oven heat we use to both wax and honey, the better 

oth will be. A simple arrangement is to obtain a deep bowl, cover the bottom 

the depth of a ta inches with water, over the top tie a piece of muslin or 

cnvas, press it down to a cup-like shape, and then in the depression thus 
formed place the scraps of comb, and set the bowl in the oven. ‘The wax will 
juckly melt and fall into the water below as fast as the bulk of refuse combs 
lessens ; place on more, and in this manner a good quantity will soon be free 

om wax. 

“GERSTER” WAX-EXTRACTOR. ; 

+, When all wax has passed through the strainer, take out the bowl and let 
tt stand till the water is cold and the wax has formed a cake apon the surface 
h the water. The cake thus obtained will be quite pure, as the refuse will 

‘ve been retained upon the strainer, while minute portions that have passed 

Ough will fall to the bottom of the water. Re-melt and model the wax of 
“ny desired form. ' 
ANOTHER SIMPLE PLAN, 

md yne very generally used by old bee-keepers, is to place all combs, pressed 
’sether to lessen the bulk, in a bag of canvas cloth. Drop this into a good- 
Bet boiler, and weigh it down, so that nothing appears to the eye but water. 
f U8 the water to the boiling point gradually, and allow it to simmer gentl 
thi Some time, and all the wax will rise and float upon the water. Deal wit 

'S cake as advised with that in a bowl placed in the oven. 
; These are inexpensive methods with home-made appliances, but, if & Wax- 
fa tactor is desired, there is not one that excels the Gerster in its improved 
tm, as shown in the accompanying illustration— 
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This extractor consists of a perforated tin or zinc cylinder to receive th? 
‘combs, and it is placed inside a steamer, where steam has access to it, and melts 
the wax. As the wax melts it passes through the perforations and falls into the 
tray, from which it runs by a spout into a tin or bowl set to receive it. The 
whole method of working the machine is clearly shown in the illustration. 

Cakes, large and small, plain and ornamental, have been the outcome © 
melting operations, but none in a really marketable form. One bee-keeper who 
has taken some pains in preparing wax for sale has devised trays cut into large 
or small squares by means of slides. These are so placed that definite weights 
result, and a contrivance of this nature must be welcomed generally, as the 
retail shopkeeper will naturally buy 2-0z. or }-Ib. blocks in preference to lumps 
‘weighing 1 Ib. or several pounds from which he must cut Jarge and small piece® 
to satisfy the wants of his customers.—“ Bee,” in the Farmer and Stockbreeder: 


HOW TO REAR QUEENS. 


In the January number of the Journal we described the process of rearing 
queens as practised by Mr. G. M. Doolittle, apiculturist, of Chicago, The 
illustrations herewith show how the artificial queen cells, fastened to a sticks 
are crowded between the side bars to a frame of comb previously cut so that 


+06 004095 

ee 

Tap toteenes 
oes 


Fic. 1.—FRAME SHOWING HOW THE STICK OF QUEEN Cues IS FITTED INTO IT, AND HOW we 
CELLS LOOK AFTER BEING BUILT FROM THE CUPS ; NATURAL SIZE, 


the cells come in the centre of the comb, the ends of the stick being slippt 
through a slot cut in the comb for them. Fig. 1 shows the frame of comb ie 
the embryo queen cells attached, and Fig. 2 the artificial cells fixed to t 
stick. 


Fic. 2,—Coms wirrH Queen Cups. 


Part I. 


Plate VIIL, 
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Vot. VIII. 


TRIUMFETTA RHOMBOIDEA—Jucq. 
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Botany. 


NOXIOUS WEEDS. 


By F. MANSON BAILEY, F.L.S. 
Colonial Botanist. 


CHINESE BURR (TRIUMFEITA RHOMBOIDE4, JACQ). 


Prater IX. 

This soft-wooded shrub of the order Tiliacee attains the height of 5 or 
More feet on the scrub lands of the tropical parts of Queensland, and is one of 
© Most troublesome weeds with which the cultivator of the soil in those 
Parts has to contend with. ‘The accompanying illustration gives a good idea of 
the Plant, and renders further description needless, except it may be to say 
at the flowers are yellow. ‘This pest, in one or other of its forms, is found in 
© Hast Indies, Malay Islands, China, Tropical Africa, and the West Indies. 
* certain stages of its growth it may be mistaken for two other burr plants 
‘ch are also common in the North—viz., Lriwmfetta nigricans, Bail., and 
rena lobata, Linu. The first of these, however, has larze black burrs; and 

1 latter, which belongs tu the order Malvacew, has pink flowers. 


w 


HAIL PREVENTION AND RAIN PRECIPITATION. 


ae Captain W. D. G. Worcester, of the R.M.S. “ India,” when last in Sydney, 
sPressed surprise that nothing had as yet been done in Australia in the 
rection of ex perimenting with a view to causing the precipitation of rain. 
; © Stated that this effect could be produced with absolute certainty, in presence 
H * uimbus cloud, by-suddenly reducing the temperature within the cloud area. 
© suggested the use of a shell charged with liquid air and fitted with a time 
a 2 Set to cause the shell to burst in or near the cloud. The liberated liquid 
a Would at once change the moisture in the cloud into snow, which would as it 
svonded to warmer strata change into sleet and reach the earth in the form of 
n. : his result, he declares, is absolutely certain. ~ 
tha iat will strike most people who give the mitter any serious thought is 
Pack € descent of the shell has to be accounted with. Up to the present 
of Bae. containing liquid air have had to be strong enough to resist a pressure 
tion a - persquare inch ; 25 Ib. of the air are said to be equal in cold produc- 
be y 1 ton of ice. A shell strong enough to resist such a pressure must needs 
of 5 ayy heavy, and should it happen to fall, say, in a cowyard, amongst a flock 
be at °ep, or in the midst of any aggregation of human beings, the results would 
ea Sastrous if it had failed to burst, and still very serious if the fragments 
Own upon defenceless heads. — a 
Which ortunately, within recent months, liquid air has been manufactured 
a shell be carried in vessels fitted to withstand 10 Ib. pressure, and. hence 
thug ope natged with the substance could be constructed of common block tin, 
into ¢,. ting all danger from the falling fragments. But why fire these shells 
Balloo, 2 and why cause them to burst? ‘They might be attached to captive 
Vetonat and might be fitted with abase which would be blown out by a small 
dance °rfired by the fuse. Thus the liquid air would be liberated without any 
the ook bursting of the shell. The balloon, of course, would be recovered in 
xpen a’ Way. Experiments such as these could be carried out at small 
“e, and if suecessful would prove of much benefit to the community. 
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Tropical Industries. 


COFFEE CULTURE IN QUEENSLAND—No. 5. 
DISBUDDING. 


By HOWARD NEWPORT, © 
Instructor in Coffee Culture. 


On my arrival in this State, and after seeing the coffee estates and 
conversing with the growers, I was re nent asked to explain what was the 
matter with some patches of coffee which the owners considered sick. In som 
places the unusual and obviously unnatural shape and condition of the trees 
were put down to some new form of coffee disease. The theories were 
numerous regarding these alarming symptoms, and more than one tree was dug 
out to see if anything unusual could be found in its root growth. 

The trees were long and thin, some 8 to 10 feet high; they had a good 
lower part, consisting of from six to eight pairs of primaries well covered wit. 
wood, and an apparently healthy tuft of green branches at the top, but the 
middle of the stem was, for 2 or 3 feet, either woefully naked or sparsely 
covered with a bristling assortment of dead primaries. The middle branches 
had died out, I was informed, and nothing could be found wrong with the roots 
by anyone. ‘This unfortunate state of the trees was due to no disease, but 
purely to natural causes. It was not experienced in other countries becaus? 
coffee is, firstly, not allowed to get into such a state, and, secondly, would not 
generally do so except under very favourable conditions of growth. The reason 
of this dying back of the apparently middle primaries began in or about the 
third year of the plant’s growth, when the first crop was borne. Coffee not 
bearing for the first three years or so, the lower six or eight primaries wet® 
enabled to make secondary growth as well as to mature and establish them 
selves, while the upper primaries had not generally done either by the time of the 
first blossom making its appearance. The tree blossoming heavily all over—t0? 
heavily, in fact, owing to the rich soil and forcing climate—the lower rimaries 
blossomed all through, with their secondaries to a certain extent also. &4 
upper primaries blossomed to their very tips as far as they were old enough to 
bear, and at the extreme top of the tree a pair or two of young primaries, only 
inch or two long, were not old enough to do anything. In the course, of 
producing and ripening the fruit from this blossom, the lower branches, owiDS 
to their maturity, age, and support from secondaries, were able to do og 
satisfactorily. The very little primaries at the extreme top, having no crop, dt@ 
their share of sap and continued to grow ; but the upper primaries of the yout 
tree had not only to support themselves, but bear and ripen their crop as WO, 
and, bearing over every inch of their length, they were unable to meet t. 
demand upon them. ‘ | 

Their share of sap was absorbed in filling the berries. In some instance® 
they managed to ripen their crop and then died; in some they only ripene the 
crop on the matured portion of their lengh; in others the tips of the prim 
died back. In some instances the effect was greater, in some less; but theg 
result was in all cases that they bore their progeny at the expense of their °V, — 
constitutions, and often at the cost of their very lives. When they lived it 
as whippy, long, thin sticks that were bark-bound and entirely without seco” 
dary growth upon them; and the young primaries just above, that were i") 
young to blossom, together with a few more that grew in the course 0 } 
year, soon outgrew the bearing ones in length and girth. In this way #2) 
was at once established of from 1 to 2 feet. The next year much the Bae 
thing happened again, the result being a widening of the gap, and resulted 4 
sror of tree not only unsightly and useless, but at the mercy of wind # 
weather. 
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a Trees that were topped in time did not suffer to the same extent. In 

*houstrating this point in the field, I seldom had any difficulty in finding 
examples to hand of trees in various stages of this form of over-bearing, and I 
Woul Suggest to coffee-growing readers to look carefully round their estates 
and notice any such tendency. 


1 This is a matter easily remedied if taken in time, but if in a well-protected 
thie ty is very apt to be unnoticed until the damage is done. The remedy for 
‘S State of the tree is to cut the stem right back to the top of the healthy 
Primaries—a place generally seen at a glance—for the upper part is of no use, 
and ® new sucker can be raised from the stem where cut, which, if topped in 
te time at the right height, will, in a few years, bring the tree into shape 
*gain. Topping back a youn g tree boldly, even down to 3 feet or so, when any 
oeeney to become bark-bound in the upper primaries is observed, will also 
ten save it, but prevention is better than cure. 
Th Lo prevent the above-mentioned state of affairs it is necessary to disbud. 
i © disbudding should be done by pulling or rubbing off the very young beans 
pancels to three weeks (not more than a month) after the blossoming. It is of 
i Use rubbing off the flower-buds, as at that time the tree is in a state of con- 
peton, and the effect is merely to force out a succession of buds in the same 
ta hor is it any advantage to wait until the berries are half or partly grown, 
or; a8 some suggest, to wait until the tree shows, by turning sickly or yellow, - 
‘bit cannot carry the crop, for by that time the harm is mostly done. 


Disbudding is only necessary from primaries, and the green or immature 
abl of those, which is usually about half their length. The mature wood is 
th e to Carry its crop without detriment. As a matter of fact, the green tip of 
bude: oung primary should not be allowed to put out secondaries either. Dis- 
ding, again, is, as.a rule, only necessary once in the life of a coffee plant, 
the ‘8 not an annual work, for, once the primaries have secondaries to support 
ina to draw sap, over-bearing on the green end of the primaries seldom 


part 


on Generally it is in the third year of the plant’s life that this is required, but 

time nally a little attention may be necessary in the second year, and some- 
°S In the fourth, but seldom more than on the one occasion. 

atten Pudding, is required from the primaries whenever, and only when, they 


ae pt to bear on immature or green wood. It is not necessary if the primary 
Othe, condaries upon it, and it is not necessary to disbud secondaries or any 
&r form of branch. 


it me Secondary or tertiary can be replaced from the same eye if by any chance 
neat die from over-bearing (which very seldom happens), but a primary 


Necegsi 
leerense 
that th 
an, 
Tad? production of sturdy and healthy trees that bear an even crop annually. 

aid 62 the value of the crop removed as well as the cost of removing it is often 
Which 


Or 1 
oth 
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Reference to this matter is seldom found in any books of writers on coffee 
culture, because in most countries it is not necessary, or so seldom happens as 
not to be considered generally necessary ; but here, in Queensland, the very 
favourable conditions for the culture of the staple might prove the very causé 
of its undoing. 

It has been the cause in so many instances of failures, or rather, perhaps; 
ghe want of success of coffee-growers in this colony, that I am of opinion that 
it is worthy of special note. 


NATURAL COFFEE PLANTING. 

The Produce Markets Review of 3rd December says :— 

“A great change has passed over gardening opinion in this country with 
regard to the excessive pruning of fruit trees and flowering bushes which was 
the rule a few years ago. It has occurred to many that Nature probably knows 
what it is about better than rule-of-thumb gardeners, and that the diseases of 
cultivated plants, such as the vine, the coffee bush, and the sugar-cane, are due 
to long-continued infractions of natural laws. With the vine, grafting on 
American stocks that had not been tortured for generations by over-pruning 
has proved a cure for disease. Our fruit-growers in this country are going 10 
for ‘extension’ training, tempered by root-pruning in extreme cases. For the 
sugar-cane a return to Nature is being made by its growth from seed instead of 
from slips or buds. English gardens are having their entire aspect altered by 
leaving their roses unpruned, so that ‘blossoming like a rose’ is no longer aD 
abstract Biblical simile. The oyer-plucking and unnatural culture of tea, 
especially in Ceylon, inspires great uneasiness among those who have studied 
such matters, anid have seen the cultivation of coffee practically driven out of 
that island. It is satisfactory to see that the Southern Indian Planters 
ROA OR, at its meeting in August last, took up this matter as regards 
coffee.” 


SUGAR IN RUSSIA. 

A writer in the Hortnightly Review says that the Russian Government 
does not encourage the export of sugar, as it does not believe that such 2 
course would be either profitable or advisable. Each year the Minister of 
Finance fixes the amount of sugar which shall be produced in the empire, an 
sets the price at which it shall be sold. The average domestic comsumption 
is about 1,000,000,000 Ib. This is announced as the legal limit of production 
which shall be placed on the market each year. In addition to this, it 18 
permissable to manufacture 1 $0,000,000 Ib. more, which is placed in storage 
The 1,000,000,000 Ib. as it is sold pays an excise tax of 14d. per lb. If at any 
time, through increased demand, sugar becomes worth more than the price — 
fixed by Government, the 180,000,000 1b. are allowed to reach the market free 
of excise duty. If this does not supply the market at the legal price, the 
Government itself will buy from foreign countries enough sugar to supply the 
need for a bear influence upon the price. This has been done by Russia twice 
during the past ten years. This system, of course, precludes any export 
business in sugar. Twenty-three of the Russian provinces cultivate the sugat 
beet. In Poland and Lithuania there are 44 beet-sugar factories, and 128,678 
acres are under beets, which yielded last year 1,843,592 ewt. of sugar. 


oe 


SCIENCE AIDS THE SUGAR-PLANTER. 
The news has just been given out by Dr. Wm. C. Stubbs, Director of the 
Experiment Station at Audubon, of his aving successfully cultivated species 0 
cane which yield nearly a third more of Sugar per ton, besides giving a greater 


tonnage to the acre, than does the ordinary variety of cane now commonly 
grown in Louisiana. 
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Plate 1X. 


Date Paro 
(Phenix dactylifera—Linn, 
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Nothing more gratifying to the sugar-planters of Louisiana could have been 
told them than this, for, while making rapid strides in the various mechanical 
devices for the manufacture of sugar, they felt that the beet-sugar industry had 
Surpassed them in regard to securing a Ienenaaee of the sucrose content by 
Judicious seed selection. 

y a series of experiments covering a period of six years past, Dr. Stubbs 
and his efficient corps have endeavoured to select from a number of Trinidad 
“ines, planted as experiment, those which were found to be best adapted, in 
Stowth and saccharine development, to the climate of Louisiana. After many 
Painstaking comparisons and analyses—it was found that two specimens, “‘T. 

4” and “'T. 95”—were far superior to any grown here ; they have averaged a 
sucrose content of 16 percent. This yield is fully one-third-as great again as 
tof the canes now grown in our State, and is to be looked at in the light 
of a God-send to the sugar industry. 
1 These new canes, besides having the above-mentioned characteristics, are 
pig-jointed and very hardy. Their roots grow very deep and strong; in fact, © 
°Y ire reported as being the only canes at the station that were not blown over 
Y the heavy wind of 9th September. Besides, the stubble from them attains. 
®xcellent stand, and grows with great vigour. 
t As shipments of these valuable canes are now being made to the planters 
hroughout the parishes, no one should fail to avail themselves of the oppor- 
Wy of procuring a bundle, which will be sent out on application to Dr. 
-C. Stubbs, Audubon Park, New Orleans.—Sugar Planters’ Journal. 


THE DATE PALM (PHGINIXY DACTYLIFERA). 


val Undoubtedly, next to the cocoa nut palm, the date palm is of the most 
Re toman. It is a beautiful and majestic tree, the stem forming a cylindrical 
ie rising to a height of 50 or 60 feet. From the summit of the trunk it 
in es out a crown of leaves which are equally graceful in their formation and 
Clr arrangement. 
Ores? in Queensland, should utilise this beautiful palm not only for garden 
euation, but for its fruits. One reason that this palm has not been more 
thee Y planted is that it is diacious, having the male flowers on one plant and 
of Peon € or fruiting ones on another. One male plant will fertilise a number 
ta e plants, but it does not appear that a male plant is absolutely | 
of th, Sary to induce a female plant to bear dates. It is probable that the seeds 
Prodi, dates will, in such’a case, not be fertile, but the tendency of the age is to 
Brow) Ce fruit Without seed. There are at the present time two date palms 
tion of in Brisbane laden with fruit—one in the Botanic Gardens (an illustra- 
Banep Which is here given), and the other in the garden of the late Dr. J. 
i of It im Ann street. The seeds of these palms may not be fertile, but that 
Will fuse’ Moment—the fact remains that the date palm (Pheni« dactylifera) 
in Suitahl in Queensland, and that freely. This palm should be largely planted— 
Oases.c 4° distriets—around water bores, where they would in a few years form 
1 tracts swept by hot winds, and in time they would become a real boon. 
"ised °Y might also be planted on the islands along the coast. Plants can be 
frit, "OM the seed of imported dates, but it is some years before such plants 


frig shoots taken from fruiting plants are best for planting, as these will 
‘nd disty; out five years. A few years ago a number of suckers were imported 
itin, 2Uted by the Acclimatisation Society. Some of these should now be 
The 4nd from them offshoots could be obtained. 
but Whicke are several varieties of Phenix, all of which are called date palms, 
*0 obtain, “re useless, except for decorative purposes, so care should be taken 
Th 94, Pete dactylifera, all other kinds being useless for fruit-bearing. 
At Lake pth Australia the planting of date palms has proved very successful. 
And Many JY (in the far north) the seedlings are now from 3 to 5 feet high, 
Y Plants of either sex have flowered. The Algerian palms have made 
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great progress, and some are quite 10 feet high. There have also developed 
numerous suckers, such as Mr. Pink describes as best for transplanting. 
Good fruit has also been produced by several of the trees. The variety planted 
is the “ Deglet Nour.” At Hergott Springs the fruit has ripened for eight 
seasons. Here, there are 277 thriving palms. At Lake Harry there are 
2,745, and at Oodnadatta 36. Our illustrations, for which we are indebted to 
the Conservator of Forests of South Australia, give a good idea of the planta- 
tion Hergott. 


GINGER IN LONDON. 


The London Commercial Record of 16th December says:—There is no 
getting away from the fact that the statistical position of ginger at the moment 
affords reasonable security for a bull operator. Glancing at the stock list, we 
find that supplies have been appreciably reduced, imports have not been 
excessive, sat deliveries have been good, clearly proving ‘owt the correctness 
of our last year’s small crop estimate, and testifying also to an improved 
consumptive demand. The stocks, although considerable, are held by strong 
hands, who are able and prepared, we feel sure, to support any attempt at 
instilling life into ginger. As to the coming crop, the general indications are 
that it will be a small one again, although we are not prepared to endorse the 
story of excessive rains which have washed away the soil and left the roots to 
dry up exposed to the burning sun, nor do we pin our faith to reports of a crop 
failure, but we are inclined to believe that the total yield will not exceed that 
of last year. There are reports of great scarcity of available ginger in India, 
a report which acquires some possibility of correctness by simultaneous 
rumours of shipments of ginger from London to Bombay. ‘The position both 
in London and India is favourable to a rise, and we should not feel surprise 
to see a move shortly. _ 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY. 


By DANIEL JONES, 
Department of Agriculture. 


_ Im recording the genesis of the cotton indystry in Queensland, both 
in its agronomic and manufacturing aspects, it appeals to me as thoug? 
in the fitness of things I should but relate the story of a strangled industty: 
The retrospective view covering some forty years of colonial experic? 
revives the memory of the infant ambition of our colonists who, in those eat! 
pioneering times, became impressed with the idea that in the production of this 
staple there must be not only a profitable occupation for farmers, but a busine 
that would benefit the trader and the shipper, and at a later stage of } 
development the industrial feature of manufacture. I propose to draw attenti? 
in this article to the vicissitudes attendant upon cotton cultivation, the cau 
of its collapse, and to show why the industry ought to be revived, and why; 
the light of our newer experiences, public attention should be once ™ 
directed to both the cultivation as well as the manufacture of cotton into ee 
various commodities that modern civilisation demands. I shall confine my*® 
principally to the results of my personal knowledge of these matters as fat 
my identification with operations in Queensland is concerned. ia 
The matter of reviving the various branches of the cotton industty i | 
Queensland is at the present time exercising the attention not only of our i 
farmers, but has been warmly advocated not only in the Australasian Press bt j 
also in British journals. The shortage of the cotton supply from Amen? 
NAMES, Pee other causes, to disasters in Galveston, the vastly increase 
demand for the staple by the American home manufactories, the high prices #74 
for wool which have had a corresponding effect on cabameselll these fac 
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naturally create an inquiry as to why the industry is neglected ina country 
Which, in past years, has earned the highest distinction for the quality of its 
Product, as was instanced by Queensland winning the gold medal at a Paris 
exhibition in the sixties against all competitors for the best variety of cotton. 
hat this industry, dating from 1862 to the year 1871, had attaineda pre-eminence 
“mong our staple products is clearly evidenced by the ardour displayed by the 
arming community in South Queensland in engaging in its cultivation. 
eginning in 1862, when 14,344 lb. of cotton were exported of an average 
Value of 1s. 11d. per 1b. and up to the year 1871, during which period 
26,000,000 1b. were exported, the cotton industry flourished. Then came a 
adual decline, and, finally, abandonment of production. This is accounted 
or by the cessation of the American Civil War, the lower prices ruling in 
Consequence, the losses occasioned by the severe attacks of the boll 
Worm, and for many seasons losses owing to a lengthened period of pheno- 
Menal wet weather occurring at picking time. A more recent and, 
rom the farmers’ standpoint, a more successful revival of the industry 
Was instituted by the formation of the Queensland Cotton Manufacturing 
®mpany in Tpswich, whose manufacturing operations for the few years of its 
Xistence furnished many valuable lessons, chief among which was that, given 
‘ur conditions, the manufacture of cotton goods of a superior quality could be 
Profitably engaged in in Queensland, and, further, that in this industry the farmers 
could Teasonably expect a good demand for cotton ata fairly remunerative price. 
IS revival occurred between the years 1890 to 1897, when financial difficulties 
¢. © deplorable character brought the useful operations of the Cotton Manu- 
4 cturing Company to a standstill. This misfortune once again rang, for the 
Me being, the funeral knell of cotton-growing in this State. It has always 
*Peared to me passing strange that, in the light of past experience, the farmers 
and business people should have been so apathetic with regard to the industry. 
or Whatever grievances the growers may ies as against the methods of the 
totton Company in its financial relations with them, the compan being then 
the only medium through which the growers could dispose of the fibre, still 
Y had sufficient evidence of remunerative markets in the southern States of 
Ustralasia, and notably in J apan, for all the cotton they could produce. It has 
puerally been conceded by the growers themselves that the profit from cotton 
th equa to and, in most instances, better than that derived from maize, and in 
ayn tation available there existed a very obvious and yaluable advantage in 
insta” ® crop to replace those so long cultivated, with the result, in numerous 
sence, of exhaustion of the soil by the continual absorption of the same 
ae ‘cular element of fertility. It has been clearly demonstrated in numberless 
ero Rees in recent years that, on soils so exhausted that the ordinary field 
PS ceased to be profitable, immediately the change to cotton was adopted 
. returns proved much more satisfactory. Hence such exhausted lands can, 
Dorms) wPle change to cotton, become once more restored almost to their 
fae State of fertility. It has thus often come under my obseryation that 
un va Which by repeated cultivation of maize and hay crops have been 
thier table and practically abandoned to grassland, have, by the cultivation of 
Object tel become to the owners a source of rofit, and have furnished a good 
; lesson in the value of rotation when otherwise a loss was the only result 


of the labour spent by violating an elementary law of agriculture. 

a Yerting to the cultural conditions of those early days, our farmers had 
only p deal of experimental work ere they found the road to success. Not 
imporare they to discover the best variety af cotton to grow, but Ib was an 
Plant _y© Recessity that they should be aware of the soils best fitted for the 
the ».. .euce some errors were made in planting on rich alluvial lands, with 


@ Or 
result that vigorous plants were grown, inclining too much to wood, and 


e 


1 
comeing very little cotton. On the other hand, the other extreme error was 
ciate of cultivating soils totally unfitted for the crop. Again, the 
Years Xt of the bush as regards annual planting or pruning was for some 
°ot point, and later on came the plague of caterpillars, or boll worm, 
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to exercise the ingenuity and patience of the farmer. Through the gropings 
of our early pioneers in this culture, the present-day farmers have gained a 
decided advantage in learning what systems to adopt and what to avoid. 

I will now proceed to briefly relate the causes leading to the abandonment 
of cotton-growing in the seventies, after a period of (in the early stages) very 
profitable operations. It is generally known that Dr. Lang, the very 
enthusiastic advocate of immigration to these colonies, was among the first to 
foresee the latent capabilities of the soil and climate of Queensland for this 

ursuit. The inducement to embark in cotton-growing was, I am sure, from 

is advocacy of the scheme, the means of attracting to these shores the very 
desirable class of immigrants that under his nomination and that of Mr. Henry 
Jordan sought nomes in this colony during the periods these gentlemen were 
engaged in promoting emigration to these shores. The cotton famine, 
so disastrous to the Tancashire operatives, as the consequence of the 
Civil War in America, had its effect in calling attention to this State 
as a possible base of supplies. ‘This stimulated the Government of the 
day, of which the Hon. A. Macalister was Premier, to offer a bonus of £5 
per bale of 300 1b. of ginned cotton, in the form of a land order, to those who 
exported the fibre In the light of our more recent experiences, whilst 
admitting that possibly some artificial stimulus may have been needed in those 
early days of our agricultural beginnings, it has been clearly demonstrated that 
this artificial stimulus was not in any sense necessary, inasmuch as from the 
beginning the profits accruing to the farmers engaged in cotton-growing were 
considerable. While returns of from £30 to £40 per acre were obtainable, 
the corollary of the high prices ruling in Liverpool, it appeared needless 
generosity on the part of the State to subsidise this industry. The bonus, 
although in itself an admirable principle when discreetly given, nevertheless, 10 
this instance, gave rise to much misconception in the minds of persons in recent 
times. 1 have often heard it remarked that as soonas the bonus was withdrawD 
the cultivation ceased. This was by no means accurate, as a great deal of the 
cotton produced in the West Moreton districts was grown long after the 
withdrawal of the bonus, and without any prospect of any being given. The 
bonus as paid did not always serve the farmer, as in most instances the farmel 
sold his cotton in the seed to the merchant exporter, who on the bills of 
lading claimed the bonus. Of course in this case the farmer had an enhance 
value for his crop, but the stimulus in this form to the grower was not quite 02 
the best possible basis. However, I know of many a West Moreton farme! 
who, through the instrumentality of these land orders, was enabled to secure 
freeholds, and thus become a permanent settler in a district to the advantage 0 
the State, without which assistance he might have gravitated either to the 
towns or to a sister State. It must not be overlooked that the inauguration 0 
cotton-growing, in those early years of the agricultural development of the 
State, had a very marked effect on settlement in the Moreton districts, and 02 
the social status of the progenitors of the sterling farming communities noW 
occupying those areas to their own pecuniary advantage no less than to the 
development of the State. 

It needs to be borne in mind that, at the period when our farmers unde! 
took the production of cotton, the ordinary farm crops commanded good price® 
which values were evenly maintained during the time that cotton-growing W — 
at its zenith. This aspect of affairs is easily accounted for when we conside! — 
the rapid strides this industry. made in the first few years of its existence. 
agricultural statistics for the period give as the area under cotton for the y' | 
1862 as 320 acres, while for the year 1870—eight years later—the area had 
reached the respectable proportion of 10,974 acres. ‘he effect of setting aside 
so much land re this newer product was to maintain fair prices for ordinay — 
farm products. Thus, when the untoward events, in so far as they affected cotto? 
cultivation, happened, the farmer was not reluctant to again take up the ordina") 
course of farm crops. But the cessation of cotton-growing led, in a very shot 
time, to a plethora of the ordinary farm crops, and I well remember as the 
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Tesult of the cotton lands being planted in maize, &c., that the price of this 
‘rticle dropped to less than 1s. 6a. per bushel, a price not nearly as profitable 
4S cotton, even with its lower values. 
The trade in cotton with the United Kingdom in those days was entirely 
{tried on by sailing vessels, the duration of whose voyages often lasted 
*om 120 to 130 days, during which period there existed a considerable 
‘mount of anxiety as to the value of the fibre when the cargo should reach its 
‘“estination, On a declining market, such as obtained when the supply of cotton 
on the Liverpool market became more regular, the effect on the trade in 
-Ueensland became one of considerable embarrassment. For this reason, once 
ccame certain that values were declining, the agents and buyers were more 
Careful in making advances against bills of lading; while in cases in which hereto- 
°re, on the basis of a steady value, the speculator was ever ready to pay cash 
at good rates for the cotton, the demoralisation of prices altered all this, and 
Soon the farmer discovered that the only alternative remaining was to accept a 
Price for his cotton at which the agent deemed it safe to buy, or to export 
n his own account to Liverpool, accepting in the meantime such advances on 
“8 crop as the firm the grower dealt with was willing to make. In our expe- 
Tence the matter of accepting advances from agents based on values some 
Months prior to realisation of the crops in England proved unsatisfactory, as 
ay farmers were unfortunately compelled to adopt this system. with the 
tsult that the rapidly falling prices placed the account on the debtor side, and 
the Stower had to make a refund of the surplus advances. This aspect of the 
wc inthe days prior to fortnightly mails, cablegrams, and all the modern 
cilities for getting at the pulse of the world’s markets was a considerable 
Actor in bringing about the destruction of the industry. The Queensland 
der of to-day can hardly realise the difficulties of the producers of thirty 
Years ago in the matter of placing their products on the home market. Fre- 
Wently six or eight months would elapse before accurate returns as to the fate 
of their produce would come to hand. Four months home per sailing ship, 
v0 months return by the solitary monthly mail service of those times, a loss 
cone al, or delay in selling, would often make up the term I refer to as 
°mmon in our experience. It reads very strangely, in view of the meteorolo- 
fcal conditions now and for some years past obtaining in South Queensland, 
cotton Succession of excessively wet seasons during the ripening period of the 


ia the period of our wet season, from January to March, to have an 
Sua, 
d . 


ind w& the years 1880 to 1885, which period marked the decline of the 
dusty 


aed continuous rains at a critical time damaged the fibre already 
n 


Crenicies of the seasons, excepting the two periods of the 1893 and 1896 floods, 

magnificent conditions have not. since prevailed to the same degree ; hence 

Meet “Y well believe that, while in the nature of events we may occasionally 

clin enh Such conditions in our cotton cultivation, nevertheless the general 
¢ 


basally 
am Worm added to the already existing stock of troubles. This pest, although 


OF ity onectienced planters the pest proved serious, the growers being ignorant 
it thy @tacter 


Able ove Without hindrance, and in a few years it had increased to a consider- 
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of proper appliances, this scourge is kept in restraint, and so another grave 
difficulty is removed from the path of the planter. 

Looking backward over our early experiences in cotton-growing, with the 
inflated prices at the beginning, creating illusive hopes of permanent profit, 
our difficulties with uncertain markets, our heavy expenses for fee and 
ginning, our inability to utilise, as can now be done, the valuable by- 
products, our difficulties with finance, meteorological conditions, and pests, we 
see what formidable factors these were in determining for the time being the 
duration of cotton-growing. 

Then for a period of about fifteen years this industry was neglected, while all 
the time many of the successful growers held longing hopes for the return 0 
the good prices of the early days. However, these high prices were not to be 
obtained. Still, there was held to be sufficient margin if a local price equal to 
1id. per Ib. in seed were obtainable. With this object a movement was 
initiated in 1889 by several farmers in the West Moreton districts to revive the 
industry, and a deputation waited on the late Sir Thomas MclIlwraith, the then 
Premier, to request that a bonus be given for the manufacture of cotton goods. 
During the following session of Parliament, on the motion of the Hon. E. J. 
Stevens, then representing the Logan electorate, a sum of £5,000 was placed 02 
the Estimates manieet to certain conditions as a reward to the first person or com- 

ny who would manufacture £5,000 worth of cotton goods from fibre grown 1D 
igecralenal This generous offer had the desired effect of bringing about the 
object of the deputation, and resulted in the formation of the Queensland Cotto? 
Company at Ipswich. The company, during its few years of useful activity, 
was the means of reviving cotton-growing under more auspicious condition’, 
inasmuch as the farmers with their old-time knowledge, and with the ae 
of better varieties of cotton, which presented marked differences in habit, yie d, 
and quality of staple, all of considerable value as factors of profit, had now 
what appeared to be a certain local market The cotton seed fee imported 
from America by the Department of Agriculture from the best sources prove 
clearly that in the newer sorts obtained a great deal of improvement had bee2 
effected by the Americans as contrasted with the quality of the cotton previouslY 
wn in the State, and which had been allowed by our farmers to eteriorat® 
y injudicious selection and continual replanting without change of seed, # 
most reprehensible practice contrary to the general principles of agriculture — 
It does not come within the province of my article to account for the failure & 
this company. I shall perhaps deal with that on some future occasion ; still? 
might be well to state here that the conception of the promoters of the 
company was well grounded, as far as the encouragement of cotton-growiD8 — 
and manufacture were concerned. The causes that led to the failur? 
of the enterprise were the causes that led to the cessation of cottoD- 
growing for the second time, Want of capital and experience as we 
the class of cotton fabrics to manufacture were among the chiet 
Teasons for its failure. One thing was, however, certainly demonstra 
in its brief career which was that in our State we can grow a good quality of 
fibre suited for the manufacture of calico, sheetings, towelling, and 0 oy 
fabrics equal to any imported, and at little, if any, increased cost for manufac 
ture. Had this company not had to face the misfortunes of such a crisis af 
thwarted its efforts at its infantile stage, there is every reason to believe that it 
would still be a going concern and a factor of usefulness in our industrial wOl”” 
While the operations of this company were the means of stimulating ™ 
farmers at that time to embark in the cultivation of cotton, it was 00) 
discovered to be a grave error of judgment that the farmer himself did pot 
look for other avenues to absorb his surpluscrop. The company, doing its 
was able at the commencement to use but a small proportion of the (2% 
grown. Thus, being unable to relieve the farmer of his produce, the embarras®™ 
ment was keen on both sides. If the grower had then, as in former yea 


acted on his own initiative, and, having ginned his crop by means ot is 
Pp 


company’s appliances, had exported the crop to Japan, where a paying 
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equal to what was obtainable in Ipswich could be realised, the industry would 
ve been continued on a permanent basis to the manifest profit of the grower. 
Looking back through the years of our agronomic experiences, we can 

nd no parallel instance of high promise and ultimate disappointment to 
our cotton-growing ventures. It is on authentic record that the Americans 
Were aly 100 years before they succeeded in putting their cotton on the 
Liverpool market as a profitable article of commerce. It has, judging from our 
Own experiences in this business, taken Queensland farmers a proportionably 
ong time to solve the export problem in a permanently satisfactory manner. 
Owever, there is nothing at present, in my opinion, to prevent a large and. 
continuously increasing export trade either to Japan or to the United Kingdom. 
@ many serious obstacles encountered in our early export and farming days 
are now, to a great extent, matters of the past. Our opportunities for regular 
and rapid shipments, our advantages of lower frieghts, lower charges for 
Commission and exchange, our closer proximity to ever-increasing markets, our 
tther knowledge as to the treatment of the crop in its cultivation, more 
particularly as to the variety to grow, our observation based on the methods 
M vogue in America for dealing with the one particular pest, the boll worm, 
Y means of arsenical preparations, cheap and effective in their applica eny the 
More scientific treatment of the cotton seed as demonstrated in the great value 
of the by-products obtained, which in former years were thrown away—all 
these things are new factors having an important bearing on the question of 
jo tton-growing in Queensland. One other aspect of the question 1 must refer 
®, as the beginning of our Commonwealth existence marks an opportune time 
© so—that is, the position of this industry in its manufacturing and cultural 
aspects under the Commonwealth. My experience in my official connection 
with the late Queensland Cotton Manufacturing Company has proved to my 
Satisfaction that, given ordinarily favourable circumstances such as financial 
austance and tariff protection of a moderate rate, we in Queensland can and 
ae prepared to cater for the whole demands of the Federation in the 
meer of the ordinary domestic requirements of cotton goods. I boldly 
ake this statement, ying in mind the many vicissitudes undergone 
ey those who have embarked in this rad both in its farming and 
Anufacturing aspects. The disasters that have overtaken our initial 
Ge orts from time to time have been simply the result of lack of experience 
of het of opportunity. Iam still confident we would have guided the affairs 
© cotton company through the troubles of a financial crisis and of a flood 

“4d the tariff been a little more in our favour. A 5 per cent. duty on. textiles 
ne petition with the world was too severe a handicap for our little enterprise. 
. © thing we were proud of, and that was we were never at fault in the quality 
St ete manufactured. Our articles gave splendid satisfaction both in this 
Colt © and New South Wales, where we supplied a few special lines. Of 
mime It is easy to be wise after the event. am sure that had the gentlemen, 
the Worked so conscientiously and diligently from the provisional directorate to 
Prise qmanent directors of the company, had, at the initiation of the enter- 
avoid the experience added later on, errors would have been avoided, and that 
ete ‘nce would have completely chan ed the unfortunate result of the 
mBieiee: However, I am still sanguine that in our district I shall once more 
endus © busy hum of the cotton-gin; the fascinating whirl of the spindles, and 
fabri ® the grating clank of the loom, as it weaves our snowy fibres into a valued 
Wealth, This is the music of the trades ; and by such may our new Common- 
deve Soon distinguish herself in her self-sustaming efforts. Our State should 
textile” with such industries to our hands. We have here the raw material for 
Agric nes which, if intelligently used, will give an impetus to pastoral and 
t ae tural pursuits that will place this State in the van ot manufac- 
Panlie centres, and it is to be hoped that the lawmakers of our Federal 
fram Ment will give this aspect of our needs favourable consideration when 
Will ne ® federal tariff. Nevertheless, I sincerely hope that our farmers 
for ¢ ot limit their energies in only seeking to serve the home demand 
n, and, repeating the unfortunate occurrence of recent years, cease to 
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grow a profitable article of export solely because the local enterprise they 
trusted to to take their crop off their hands failed to do so, while the 

ossibility lay before them of profitable export, not so very far afield, which 
fad already been successfully tried. A little self-reliance and a little extra 
consideration on the part of the farmer would at that time have altered the 
position to the benefit of all interested. At that time efforts were made to get 
the business men and farmers to form themselves into an organisation to carry 
on an export trade, but for reasons apparent at the time nothing came of ib 
Now that the price of cotton has materially advanced, and that there is a strong 
probability of its being permanently maintained, this matter should be early 
-attended to as one of the first practical steps towards re-establishing the industry. 
There are at present at Ipswich all the requisites for ginning, pressing, am 
baling cotton, which, I have every reason to believe, can be purchased on 
‘satisfactory terms. As our Pianeng season begins in October, I hope the 
Department of Agriculture will see its way to again import the valuable class 
of cotton seed from America which it did some years since, and thus remove 
the only obstacle that now presents itself as far as the cultivation of cotton 
ds concerned. : “| 

Anyone desirous of personally ascertaining the quality of the raw material 

produced in the State, as well as the variety and nature of the cotton goods 
manufactured at Ipswich, can inspect the same in the Museum of the Department 
‘of Agriculture, and I am sure that all the exhibits there clearly demonstrate 
that I have claimed in this article; and I sincerely hope that, as a favourable 
period has occurred for the revival of this pursuit, cotton will soon once agai 

e “ King,” and our new-born State will become what from its grand resources 
it is eminently adapted for—the premier textile manufacturing State of the 
‘Commonwealth. 


COTTON BY-PRODUCTS. 


_ In our article on the cotton industry in the last number of this Journal 
(ist January), we showed the great value of the b -products of the cottoD — 
lant, such as the seed, oil, oil-cake, husks, &c.; and what we then stated 18 

fully borne out by an American exchange. From it we learn that in the Uni 
States in the crop year of 1870-71 there were manufactured 8,000,000 gallon’ — 
‘of cotton-seed oil. Last season the output of the mills was 70,800,000 — 
gallons. The mills used 1,888,000 tons of seed. Of the cake and meal manu — 
factured by expressing the oil from the decorticated seed, 571,852 tons wer 
exported. The sum of 23,500,000 dollars (£4,700,000) was paid to the 
planters for seed. Large quantities of the output of the mills are used in thé 
south for feed and fertilising, and in the north and east for feeding. The 
value of cake and meals to the mill was 11,398,000 dollars (£2,279,600), and 
-oil 18,054,000 dollars (£3,610,800). | 
During the palmy days of cotton-growing in Queensland, there wer? — 
exported 26,000,000 Ib. of gmned cotton, worth £1,300,000. This would repre 
sent about 30,000,000 Ib of seed, the whole of which was thrown away as useles* — 
At £5 per ton—and cotton seed is worth more in the market—this means that 
£66,960 were left on the manure heap or floated down the river. Again, 18,89¢ — 
tons of cotton seed will produce 495,504 gallons of oil,’ which, at £23 per ton & i 
224 gallons, total £50,876—all wasted: The oil cake resulting from thi 
would have brought from £4 to £9 per ton, the latter price if the seed wel? | 
decorticated. | 
It will thus be seen that the by-products alone were worth neatly — 
£100,000, not one penny of which was obtained, owing to the ignorance of th? 
pioneers of the industry. : 4 
Mr. Daniel Jones, whose able paper on the cotton industry appears op 
another page, clearly demonstrates that, if the work were again taken UP) — 
Queensland farmers would have a crop which would pay them better than maile 
‘or wheat, and for which there are markets both in England and in Japan ® 
remunerative rates. q 
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THE PRICE OF COTTON. 

Tt will be interesting to intending cotton-growers to know that a farmer 
of Georgia, in the United States, last season secured twenty-eight bales of 
sinned cotton from 25 acres, and of such good quality that he obtained 24 
Cents per lb. (1s.) at Savannah. When such price can be obtained locally in 
Such a cotton-producing country as the United States, it should be an incentive 
to our Queensland farmers to revive the industry in this State. 


COTTON IN GERMANY. 

The agricultural department of the New Orleans Picayune has received a 
Teport from Consul John F. Winter, consul at Annaberg, treating of cotton 
Consumption in Germany. The consul says :— 

“The German Colonial Association recently sent a petitior to the Imperial 
Chancellor requesting that every means be used to introduce cotton-growing 
‘nto the different German colonies where climate and soil would be favourable 
to the same, 

“Tf, for some reason, Germany should be cut off for one year from her 
Cotton supply, there would be a crisis of incalculable consequences. 

“Of the nations on the continent, Germany takes the lead in cotton 
Consumption with $71,400,000; that of France and Russia together equals. 
$95,200,000. | 
. Germany, with the exception of about $170,000 worth of cotton grown 
i one little colony, is entirely dependent for this commodity upon the United 

tes and England. This accounts for her desire to produce her own 

Cotton. Germany, France, and England have never forgotten the years of 

Saves when their cotton supply was cut off by the blockade of the southern 
8. 

“Again, there is always a tendency on the part of cotton industries to 
pravitate towards the centres of production, as the following figures showing the 

Acrease of cotton industry from 1885 to 1895 prove— 

_, England, 41-2 per cent.; United States, 24; East Indies, 45. 

; he real reason of the shifting of cotton mills and manufactures to the 
Point of production is the money and time saved in transportation, and this is 
© problem which confronts the German empire to-day.” 


A MARKED FOR COLONIAL TOBACCO. | 
of we October of last year a letter was forwarded to the Minister for Lands 
to ¢ estern Australia by the secretary of the Fremantle Vo-operative Society 
he following effect:—I take the liberty of bringing under your notice the 
: that the English Wholesale Co-operative Society, Manchester, is an almost 
nigh buyer of colonial-grown tobacco leaf. This society has already 
likee t from Victorian growers over 150 tons, and is unable to secure anything 
in whe nticient supply. Possibly this is one of the minor agricultural industries 
‘Nich Western Australia might also engage. The Victorian Department of 
Stora ulture is about to fit up, in the town o Wangaratta, a thoroughly equipped 
iia: assist the growers in further extending the industry, and a largely 
growed area is being iat under crop. The Government expert says the 
Purch. Are quite satisfied with the prices given by the society. The society 
toban, © the leaf direct from the producer, ships and manufactures it into 
branche’ Which is retailed to the consumer through 1ts 1,700 distributing 
the , ®S scattered throughout the United Kingdom. I may point out that 
the », ty is also doing an extensive business in other Victorian products, as 
for fmecct is at last realising the benefits of cash payments and the retention , 
middlon, elf of the profits and perquisites hitherto obtained by the numerous 
y whom the society has displaced. 
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YIELD OF RUBBER. 


Although we have on several occasions given full particulars concerning 
‘rubber-planting, yield of rubber, &., we have repeated inquiries as to the net 
returns which may be expected froma plantation. Perhaps the following letter 
addressed to the India Rubber World by Mr. A. H. Berk out, late Conservator 
of Java Forests, will convey to intending rubber-planters in Queensland the 
necessary information. Mr. Berkhout writes :— 

In The Indian Forester (Vol. XXIV., page 160*), I presented some facts 
in relation to the oldest india-rubber plantation in the world, which is located 
on the Pamanukan-Tjiassem estate, in the Residence Krawang, in Java. At 
that time I wrote that the plantation came into existence in the year 1872, 
basing my information on personal conversation with the owner of the estate, 
but the opinion of the present chief overseer, Herr van Henkelom, seems to be 
that the plantation dates from the year 1864. 

The young plants of Ficus elastica were obtained from the adjacent forests, 
by cuttings of branches, or by marcotting the uncultivated trees, an operation 
to which the inhabitants of Java frequently resort. The before-mentioned 
rubber trees are especially adapted to the process of marcotting. All that is 
necessary is the removal of a strip of bark # centimeter wide, and to bandage 
the wound with earth. After about fifty days, roots will appear through all 
sides of this ball, which can then be cut off. It is advisable before planting _ 
these young plants, which are about 4 meter in height, to place them, or rather 
nurse them, in rich, well-shaded soil fora period of about fifty days, in order to 
heal the cut thoroughly. ; 

Jt is my opinion that the original cost of this plantation on the Tjiassem 
estate was not very much, because the Ficus elostica was planted about 85 
yards apart each way, or seventy-two to the acre, within coffee plantations 
which were no longer productive, and required not much cultivation. 
estimate the cost of the plantation at about 7 dollars (29s.) per acre. Alto- 
gether 723 acres, embracing 5,200 trees, were planted. 


The first tapping was done in 1886, and the following figures will give the 
details :— ¥ 


{ . 3] 

Years. j Pounds. | iia Value. Value. 

— —- —: — | -———_—— — — ee 
AAS, 
1886. 5,512 17 2,880 572 0 
1887. 4,954 | 15 2,592 51s 4 
1888. 1,514 4 158 4 
1890.. 3,307 | 10 1,728 345 6 
1891. 6,113 18 , 1 6 
1892... 5,992 18 : 245 8 
1895... 3,197 10 1,973 394 6 
1896 3,113 10 1,561 312 2 
1897 6,731 21 3,648 729 6 
1898 6,731 21 4,213 842 6 
Total .. EE a ia 47,164 $22,474 £4,490 8 


a a te nS a nen eae aan ttn IT PARI 


‘Tappings could not be made in every year. In thirteen years (in three of 
which the trees were not tapped)a total of 47,164 1b. was harvested, an average — 
of 3,628 lb. per year, or 10 oz. per tree per year. During the four years 1895- 
98 the average was 4,943 lb., or 15 oz. per tree. ‘The yield per acre, therefore, 
from 1886 to 1898 averages 50 Ib. ; and from 1895 to 1898, 68 lb. 

The figures given above, by the way, in the column headed “ Value,” must 
be understood.as referring to the income to the planter after deducting all 
expenses, not only of harvesting the crop, but also the initial expenses and the 
yearly expense for care of the plantation. From the information supplied 


* Quoted in The India Rubber World, 1st August, 1898. 


- 
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™é in regard to the prices obtained for the rubber, I should infer that the 
yearly expense for the last four years covered by the table had amounted to an 
average of 12 dollars (£2 10s.) per acre per year. 

An analysis of the figures above given will show an average yearly net 
Profit of 39°30 dollars (£8 3s. 9d.) per acre, the figures for 1898 showing a 
Profit per acre of 58 dollars (£12 1s. 8d.) 

With respect to the possible yield from Ficus elastica, it may be mentioned 
that Herr Mulder, in Sudimara (West Java), obtained in 1897 from three trees 
48 kilograms (105°6 lb.), and twenty months later from the same trees 45 
kilograms (99 1b.) This is, respectively, per tree 353 1b. and 33 Ib. 


YIELD OF RUBBER IN MEXICO. 

R. P. Probasco, of Chicago, favours The India Rubber World with the 
Tesults of tapping cultivated Castilloa rubber trees by A. B. Coate, super- 
Itendent of La Soledad Plantation, on Trinidad River, isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec. Mr. Probasco received four specimens— 

1. Weight, 3 lb. 2 oz.; collected from three trees, in diameter 16, 123, 

and 14 inches. 

2. Weight, 1 lb. 2 0z.; yield of one tree, 12 inches in diameter. 

8. Weight, 1 1b. 9 oz.; yield of one tree, 11} inches in diameter. 

4. Weight, 2 1b. 4 0z.; yield of one tree, 18 inches in diameter. 
_ Total weight, 8 lb. loz. yield of six trees, gives an average of 1 lb. 5} oz. 
ae tree. None of the trees is over eight years; some of them only six. 

ain fell while the trees were being cut, washing away some of the rubber 

milk, and various other unfavourable conditions existed. 


SISAL HEMP. 


Some thousands of Sisal hemp plants have been planted round the island 
- Helens, Queensland’s penal establishment. The suckers were put in about 
lve months ago, and they now average about 5 feet in height, each plant 
ving from 40 to 50 leaves from 4 to 5 feet in length. If any proof were 
Wanted of the adaptability of our climate to this valuable plant, it is plainly 
Urnished here. If the authorities of the island are provided with facilities to 
eean the leaves and produce the fibre during the ensuing twelve months,. 
€re can no longer remain any doubt as to whether the crop would pay or 
Not, especially if accurate records were kept of the actual amount of labour 
ilies expended from the cutting of the leaves to the baling of the cleaned 


of St 
twe 


REWARDS FOR NEW INVENTIONS IN MACHINERY FOR 
CUTTING AND LOADING SUGAR-CANE. 


of g The Haiwatian Sugar Planters’ Association is offering prizes to the amount 
00 dollars (about £1,500) for new inventions in machinery adaptable to 
the manipulation. Two thousand dollars will be awarded to the inventor of 
bringin Pan scutHing machine, and the balance will be pues seated suet 
oe oe pure the best practical ee pf lea oe a A Ae Dae 
Sassi chance for some of our Queenslanc dnvent AEN oat 
anti revor, invented and exhibited at Bowen Park, in UeEe ; , & cane- 
Will doe machine which is much used by Northern planters, who state that it 
ie ale! © work of thirty men, and only requires a pair of pores: and two men 
lust ‘t evenly and regularly 5 acres a day. ‘The machine was described and 


‘ated in this Jowrnal in the September number, 1900. 
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Vorestry. 


COMMON SENSE IN FORESTRY. 


From Senator Taliaferro we (Florida Farmer and Fruitgrower) have 
received a report on forestry in Sweden, by Gen. ©. C. Andrews, published by 
the Government, which contains a great amount of practical information that 
Floridians may well heed. The Government of Sweden makes a net profit of 
1,680,753 dollars a year on the public forests, which are very systematically 
managed. The method adopted in most of these forests is regulated thinning 
—that is, chopping out, every year, the trees which may be considered to have 
reached maturity. 

The propagation is left largely to Nature by voluntary seeding. The idea 
seems to prevail that, if man manages the propagation, he is liable to plant 
seeds of inferior, dwarfed, or crooked trees, and by his care he will raise the 
weaklings, only to find out after several years that they are not worth raising. 
But if all the seeds are left to come up together in the forest, the weaker 
seedlings perish in the competition, while the stronger survive. But the 
foresters interfere with Nature to some extent by chopping out the inferior 
trees, leaving the better ones to perfect seed. The ground is hoed and loosened 
up so that the seeds may readily germinate. 

Where the young seedlings are not thick enough on the ground, some 
foresters sow seed, others transplant trees from places where they are too 
thick. The transplanting system is considered best for the pine, spruce, an 
birch ; but seeding, on the whole, is more common. On a plot of about 12 
square feet ten seeds are sown. When not sown in a nursery, they are sown 
on the north side of or near stumps, stones, or other objects that give shade and 
protection from the browsing of cattle. _ 

Continual thinning protects the fertility of the soil better than the system 
of tract-cutting, for thinning maintains an equal and constant covering, while 
tract-cutting lays bare a whole region at once, leaving the sun to burn out its 
fertility. The forests are raised by propagation in groups by cutting the larger 
ones on the borders, to extend until they at length join each other. Hac 
group will consequently have the highest and largest trees in the centre, an 
the trees will decrease in age and size toward the edges of the groups. ‘This 
amphitheatre order, grading the trees in height, gives each one some light from 
the side as well as the top. Insects do not attack trees thus graded off as 
oneh as they do those which are thickly crowded and shaded and of a uniform 

eight. : 
One method of preventing the spread of forest fires is the planting of 
belts of deciduous trees through the coniferous or evergreen forests. Thes¢ 
check the progress of conflagration. 


RED GUM WOOD-PAVING BLOCKS. 


Last year there was a display of the method of cutting and handling — 
red gum wood-paying blocks, at the wharf of Mr. Edward Alcott, Millbank 
street, Westminster. ed gum is an American wood which is being largelY 
used for paving purposes. In London, the thoroughfares of Lower Regen” = 
street, Piccadilly, and the Haymarket have lately been laid with them, and@ 
large order has been given for blocks to be used in the western suburbs. Ret ‘ 
gum is harder than deal, but not so hard as the Australian hardwoods, and it ‘4 ’ 
stated that it gives a better foothold to horses than any of these classes ‘7 
timber. It is also averred that it neither shrinks nor swells under variations - 
moisture, which is avery valuable feature in a paving wood.— Engineering. 
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THE TIMBER SUPPLY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The enormous inroads being made into the timber reserves of the United 
States are now raising serious apprehensions in many quarters, though for 
ohg it was impossible for the prophets of lean years to gain the ears of any of 
the great consumers or purveyors of timber. ‘The opening up and development 
of the United States was immensely accelerated by the superabundant supplies 
of excellent timber so long available. It was this that made it possible to carry 
Tailroads across valleys on timber tressles, in place of on the heavy embankments, 
at a large saving in cost and, above all, in time. The fact that the tressle was 
More costly to maintain, and liable to complete destruction by fire, was a matter 
of minor importance in the case of pioneer lines., Sleepers were so cheap that 
“reosoting or other methods of preservation were unnecessary, and as many as 
eighteen sleepers were placed under a 380-feet rail, thus enabling it to do the 
uty of a heavier section less efficiently supported. Great rivers were cheaply 
‘panned by Howe trusses of timber; and for many years the sub-aqueous 
Portions of the piers, even of steel bridges, were invariably of wood. The 
Methods of Jumbermen were governed by the apparent inexhaustibility of 
© supply. Every attention was paid to the rapid cutting and handling 
of the timber, and little to economising it. hilst in England it has 
ever been the practice to cut trees off at ground-level, thus getting 
© maximum amount of marketable wood from a particular tree, this 
fen Met with no favour with American lumbermen, since by making the cut 
Igher up the time saved was more than equivalent to the value of the wood 
Wasted, or converting into planks, circular saws of unprecedented dimensions 
Were constructed, the output of which was enormous, but was accompanied by 
} ‘arge waste of excellent wood, owing to the great width of the kerf. These 
‘eyon days have now departed, and all the principal timber consumers in the 
ates are turning anxious attention to a possible—indeed, probable --limitation 
f he supply. Some of the principal papermakers are now employing skilled 
“resters to control their timber lands, and to prevent the reckless waste 
stherto general. The railway companies are, one by one, following European 
Enictice in the matter of prolonging the lives of their sleepers by creosoting or 
Z ler treatment. The American railway demand is enormous, about 90,000,000 
Cepers being laid annually, and to this must be added that for other depart- 
aoe and for other markets. According to the census of 1900, the total 
hsumption of the American market was then just under 2,000,000,000 cubic 
Ay Per annum, and practically no steps had at that date been taken for the 
Stocking of the forest areas. If matters continue as in the past, the States 
cy sok ave to depend on Canada for a very large proportion of their timber 
ee tes. Such a condition may result in a tariff war, since the Americans, 
hanous to keep the profitable conversion industry on their side of the border, 
ha. . Dlaced heavy taxes on importers of converted timber ; whilst, on the other 
With; Canada, restive under this restriction, on the establishment of sawmills 
in her territory, has now secured the power to establish, by proclamation, 
Vig port tax on sawn logs whenever circumstances make such a course 
te pels. There is no export tax on converted timber, but the American 
levied regulations impose a special tax on such timber, if an export tax is 
on saw logs by the exporting country.—Hngineering. 
durj a Similar recklessness in the consumption of timber has been observed 
taken 4 long series of years in Queensland. Fortunately, steps have now been 
Thent if Tegulate the timber industry of the State, and by judicious manage- 
Neprett will probably be yet possible to perpetuate our forests. Tt is to be 
of th, that nothing has yet been done to prevent the wholesale destruction 
eautiful palm groves on the North Coast line. It is said that no less 
deeoy, 2,000 of these trees were sent to Brisbane on Commonwealth Day for 


0 
n purposes. ‘ 
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TIMBER IN RUSSIA. 

The timbergtrade ofthe White Sea, always the main source of the welfare 
of Northern Russia, was!exceedingly prosperous last year, owing to the oor 
dinarily high prices prevailing for this class of goods. The total value of woo 
exported has risen from £220,000 in 1888 to £868,228 in 1899. The White 
Sea ports between them, including the Lapland coast, have twenty-five saw- 


mills, employing some 5,000 hands, and yielding over £1,000,000 annually.— 


Engineering. 


TIMBER FAMINE IN AMERICA. ae 
Mr. Harry Gannett, in the Forum, predicts a timber famine in America as 
the result of fires and careless foresting :—The present methods of ea 
are extremely wasteful, from 60 to 75 per cent. only of the tree being cut an 
utilised as lumber. The younger trees—those of insufficient size—or the trees 
of inferior species, are left standing. The waste of the cut trees is left upon 
the ground, where it dries, and inevitably, sooner or later, intentionally or 
unintentionally, is burned, producing a hot fire which destroys all the trees left 
by the lumbermen. Thus, over the lumbered tract not only are all the mature 
trees cut, but the young growth, which might be depended upon to seed the 
area for a future crop, is destroyed by the inevitable fires. 


CONIFERS AS RAIN GAUGES. 

According to a recent number of the Revue Horticole, M. Felix Sabut has 
lately communicated to the Congrés des Sociétés Savantes observations 
respecting certain plants that act as registering rain gauges :—‘* Mention has 
already been made of the influence of certain more or less severe droughts he 
the French Mediterranean upon Pinus Laricio of Corsica, and Cephalonian Fir. 
The lengthening of the branches of these two species is always proportionate 
to the quantity of rain falling during those months of the year when it is most 
profitable to them. (Co-efficients have been established indicating what the 

degree is for each month of the year. These co-efficients enable the relationship 


that exists between the amount of rain fallen end the greater or less intensity 
of the vegetation which it h 


as encouraged to be determined. It is shown that, 
under these conditions, it is possible to judge approximately the quantity of 
rain which has failen by measuring exactly the length of the leader, or of the 
branch produced yearly on these species of pine, and, if the estimate is nob 
absolutely proportionate to the quantity of rain registered by the rain-gaug’ 
it closely approaches to it; and a still closer estimation may be made by taking 
Into account the relative value of the results produced by rain in the sever’ 
months of the year. It is, therefore, possible, to a certain extent, to use 
plants specially selected for this Purpose as actual registering rain-gauges.”” 


———— 


AN INCH OF RAIN, 


What does an inch of rain mean? Few persons have a definite idea. A? 
acre, if calculated out, will prove to be 6,272,640 squareinches. An inch deeP 
of water on this acre will be as Many cubic inches of water, which, at 231 1 
Sein 190 1b. a sone Ses This immense quantity of water’ i 
2 . Or tons. neh i : eat 
= he en of A to the acre, undredth of an inch (01) alone is e4 
N forty-eight hours, durine t 
at Geraittees . Bb ng the month 
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Science, 


PROFITABLE UTILISATION OF CONDEMNED MBEAT. 


The following, which we take from the Meat Prades’ Journal, cannot fail to 
he of great interest to municipal and shire authorities, as well as to butchers 
and all who have to deal with meat in any form :— 

_., this question has been before the Dublin Corporation for some time back, 
With the result that in September last the Markets Committee passed the 
following order :— 

_. Lhat a deputation of two members of the Corporation be appointed to 
Visit Hamburg and Munich, where Podewil’s system of destroying all 
slaughter-house offal is being used, to report on the feasibleness of its being 

eneficially worked in connection with the city abattoir.” r 

They subsequently deputed Councillor Clancy and Councillor Dr. Kennedy 
to visit some Continental cities ; and we append their report, which the Markets 

ommittee have since adopted. 

our committee beg leave to report that pursuant to the Order of Council 
of 8rd September, 1900, a deputation went to Munich, Bavaria, where the 
Principal works of the company are situated, and wheré they carry on business 
under the style of “The Podewil’s Facal Extract Fabrik.” The deputation 
called upon the Burgomaster of Munich, who courteously rendered them every 
Service in his power, and deputated a representative to show the deputation the 
*Pparatus at work in the special abattoir belonging to the corporation. There 
Were also present Baron Podewil, Mr. Emil Claus, and Mr. Haider, all of the 

odewil Company. 

The Munich Special Abattoir has two apparatuses at work, and there are 
treated in them al kinds of animals, such as horses, dogs, cattle, &e. The 
(uantities handled are therefore considerable, and the products, fat and manure, 
run into a very large sum perannum. The fat is of very good quality, and is 
Sold for an average price of about 22s. per ewt. The manure is of high 
‘mmoniacal strength, and brings about £5 per ton. The boiler heating surface 
;equired for this installation is 25 square metres, equal to 269 square feet; the 

eight of the chimney employed is 75 feet. There is a horizontal condensing 
jagine of 10 h.p., and air pump attached to tail rod of same. ‘There ig 
Rey any smell in the premises, but any there is is accentuated by 

© Jocation of the boilers in. the machinery room. The deputation. 
2vtained a photograph of this installation. Thé deputation had originally 
mtended to proceed to Hamburg next, but they ascertained that the 
most complete and modern Installation yet constructed had been recently 
Put up in Dresden, where the building was specially constructed to suit the 
rocnery, as in contra-distinction to the building at Munich, which was origi- 
se ~ ‘rected for other purposes. They went to Dresden next, and are exceed- 
Te Y glad that they had an opportunity of seeing this splendid installation, 

u ® deputation on arrival visited the Town Hall where, owever, they were 

nable to find the officials in authority. Subsequently the deputation réceived 
of the essary permit, and drove to the abattoir, whic Lis just on the outskirts 
the © city and similarly situated to the Dublin Abattoir. The whole design of 
fan Place is an admirable one. There is a complete special abattoir for diseased. 
locaney? 28d the superintendent and staff live on the premises in a house 
const within the grounds. Altogether the work is so great that five men are 
to Ay employed. Diseased cattle, sheep, pigs, and horses, &c., are brought 

's abattoir and slaughtered. Unless required for dissecting purposes, they 
Thee ‘nto the Podewil’s apparatus at once, and reduced to fat and powder, 
adm} aputation would like to say that the arrangement of the buildings here ig 

_ able, and they subsequently obtained a plan and sonte photographs so as 


| 
| 
| 
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to clearly understand same. ‘There is a manager's office, a dissecting-room 


splendidly equipped with special tables, and furnished with cupboards con- 
taining dissecting inst 


tuments, slaughter-house, and last of the series, a 
Podewil euperenns toom. The slaughtered animals are cut into conyenien 
sections an 


carried by shutes into the apparatus. Opening from the tae 
room is the boiler-house, and off the latter are engineer's workshops and a ba 
very nicely equipped. The building is two-storied, and above is a loft, grinding 
mill, and sifting apparatus in connection with the plant. There are three appa: 
ratuses here—two drums with capacities of 25 cwt. each, and one drum of @ 


capacity of 80 ewt. The principal things to be noted in connection with the 
constructive part of this plant are as follows :— 


1. The apparatus is in a specially formed well. 
2. The building is lined throughout with glazed brick. 


3. The engine is horizontal, condensing, of 15 h.p. noml. Air pump is 
attached to tail-rod of engine. 
4. There’ are two fat cylinders, worked alternately. 


5. Boilers have 390 square feet heating surface ; there are two, and some- 
times both are wanted to their full ca: 


acity. ; 

6. The bathroom, iiig Gaanbenaey a workshops struck the deputation 

as being of a very practical and sensible character. } d 

With regard to the material itself, Tt appears that when the disease 
animals are placed in the drums they are g 


radually reduced to powder, the is 
meanwhile being removed automatically. The dry powder is removed from u 
drums and hoisted to the floor above by mechanical elevators, where it is allow 
then ground by machinery into an impalpable powder: 
cal circular sieves attached, and these separate the fine 
8S or unground portion. 
being used as manure, it is nicely packed in 1-cwt. bags; 
on for feeding swine, fowl, &e. Across the bags is printe 
& guarantee to the effect that the contents contain 70 to 80 percent. of protei. 


Nn manure is an entirely neW 


at, but can also be 
the corporation. This compound is sold to farmers, dairymen, and others, wh? 

( c with pig and fowl food, and i 
fattening. There is no ding ; indeed, itis kept spotlessly clea? 
and is a model place to follow. Itisas 


ould suit the Dublin abattoir best, inasmuch 
there wouldthen bea constantsafe ard aca; This plant will det! 
a arge quantities of material, blood ie ate ecoan aaa plat 
ah preci Mee 


eputati i) eects and fat, and ee a safegrid 
anon. are sitig i ation 
© @ source of profit to the corporation, a pn SR ce 


ane inly depends , 
Mereasing weekly cattle market mainly dep 


The fine powder is a valuable 


of 
oot fot 


a bath, © 
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Our visit also revealed the fact that the information we had 
een able to gather and compile beforehand was, at its best, 
Yague and incomplete, and conclusively proves the necessity that existed for 
Nore reliable data in connection with the proposed works. We found, amongst 
other matters, that the prices quoted in catalogues in our possession, but which 
ad been issued over four years ago, did not correctly represent the cost of the 
Machinery owing to the recent large increase in the prices of all descriptions 
or iron and steel. The catalogue price of two No.3 Apparatus appeared as 
50, but as an air pump (£70) and a steel platform (35) were not included 
ne think we made a very good bargain, subject, of course, to the approval of 
© council, when we arranged with Baron Podewil that he should supply 
Svery portion of the machinery, erect it in the abattoir, and leave it in perfect 
Working condition for the sum of £1,000. We also expressly stipulated that 
€ skilled mechanics and other men engaged on the works should, with the 
F<ception of their chief foreman en ine-fitter, be members of Dublin trade and 
bour societies. Baron Podewil has entrusted the work to Messrs. William 
Suglas and Sons, of London, and we send you herewith their letter, which 
hen very clear information in detail. We have arrived at the conclusion 
t in order to ensure every precaution against any possible breakdown (a 
otkdown would be disastrous when the refrigerating machinery would be at 
b ork) to recommend two thirty n.h.p. boilers, either of which by itself would 
“af able to drive the two machines, and thus reduce the chances of accidents to a 
‘ Mimum. The cost of the erection of a perfect system, such as we now strongly 
<commend to your consideration, is in excess of the amount named in 
“cussing the matter at last council meeting ; but the extra machinery, boiler, 
hding mill, and provision of a bath and dressing room, together with a larger 
and Nore complete building and appointments, will account for the increase, 
tt We recommend that a loan of £4,850 be obtained from the Local Govern- 
“nt Board to carry out the work, LT eh AD > 


ae \ 
yy ‘. \ 


\ 
A SUN PROPHECY FULFILLED ON EARTH. “ 
lish The following remarkable communication from a correspondent is pub- 
ed in the Agricultural Journal, Natal :— 
world’ prophecy of drought, heat, and famine over a large portion of the 
the 70 Continue up to the present year, made by Mr. Douglas Archibald in 
Crem, qoiminster Gazette of 19th March, 1897, “has been verified in almost 
Dr detail.” So says the Philadelphia Press of a recent date. The actual 
rd ee referred to was contained in the following passage: The wave of 
ete drought has not come to an end yet, and when it does the sunspot 
Iggy Vould tend to prolong it through the period of minimum which is due in 
Well gi ¢ such times it is very rare for the tropical rains to be plentiful or 
crops Stributed, which latter is an important factor in regard to the growth of 


an Consequently, though it is unpleasant to be a prophet of evil, the fact that 
typ oe tendency to drought is just now coincident with a sun which is 
» foy ex “hing its recurrent period of freedom from spots gives us little ground 
the , Pecting a, bumper monsoon to terminate the present distress in India. On 
ate itrary, unless these remarkable changes which have occurred since 1892 
H a fe ® Some cosmical cause unconnected with the sun which will disappear 
befo, ve Months, we shall haye to look forward to other droughts and famines 
© arrival of the sunspot maximum of 1904. 
*mmenting on this, the Philadelphia Press says: 

detail Must be clear from this forecast, which has been verified in almost every 
Saree) the terrible second famine in India, and which is confirmed in the’ 
keg ‘vourable monsoon which is now prevailing in India, that it is the 
Shey of sun spots, and not their frequency, which gives us these hot 
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: = ot 
waves. And that we are ata period of minimum sunspot activity ne noe 
only from the daily investigation of the sun, but by means of the ec nie Oe 
May, when the corona was of that type always connected with an abs 
sun spots. ald 
Chiesa the future, both as regards India and elsewhere, Mr. Anelie r 
now writes to us as follows: “I consider that the present period of ea 
less continuous and pronounced tropical drought reached its arti | f 
in 1899, when the deficiency of rain over the entire Indian area amoun in 
11-14 inches, or 25 per cent. below the annual average. ‘This deficiency ; 
cided with a very low Nile and generally drought conditions over very 
tracts of Asia, Africa, Australia, and America. ' f ato be 
“T believe it to be the greatest deficiency ever recorded in India, ae ste 
partly due to the exceptional coincidence of a sunspot minimum and a 


solar conditions with the culminating dry phase of the Briickner cycle. 


. 6 
“ By 1904 the sunspots ought again to be at a maximum, and ie 
year marks the termination of the eighteen dry and warm years of the tropics 
cycle and the commencement of the generally, and especially in the 
eighteen years wet and cold period. 


ple 
“These joint considerations led me, in 1897, to name 1904 as the proba . 


- 7. ony! 
limit of the droughty period. I see no reason to modify the Ones core 
then, which our sharp Transatlantic cousins have so favourably notice fee 
saying that the culminating point has probably been reached, and that be 


me 
now and 1904 the tropical rains and monsoons will probably gradually beco 
more normal in amount and distribution 


Tt probably 
“I will also venture to say that between 1904 and 1920 there will pr bab 
be no droughts and fa 


i 
8 
mines in India of a magnitude approaching those of te ie 
and 1899-1900; but that the period will be generally characterised by st 
rains of a more norm: 


al character throughout the tropics. 


“Similar characteristics will also affect the general weather in the e 
tropics during the 


i 
Same years, although the sunspot changes usually ee 

certain latitudes—particularly the belt between 30 degrees and 40 deg? 
oppositely compared with the remainder of the earth. ood 
“In general where the harvest is more beneficially influenced by Gage 
Supply of rain than by drought and sunshine, the conditions ought to ave™ 


8 
better during these years even near the Poles, es ecially in the years follows 
the sunspot maxima of 1904 


‘a, 1 

and 1915. Tf anything could accentuate : “ je 
would be found in the remarkable curve of harvests in Finland traced yr sess 
Lemstrém for the years 1810 to 1877 in his paper read at the Chicago Cones ip 
_ of 1893, which follows the curve of sunspots for the corresponding pe! | 
every detail, pined 
“The areas, however, which are affected most seriously by the cd the 

Sunspot-Briickner causes are chiefly the large continental areas nea an 
Equator—such as Central India, Asia, Africa, and parts of Austral re 1000 
America, and it is to these that my former and present forecasts 

particularly apply.” 


Sepcioge eel ec ll ie 


\ 
HYGIENE ON THE FARM. 


WE PROTECT OURSELVES AGAINST FEVER ? 


By HENRY A. TARDENT. stil) 
_,__ Hever and ague are, thank God, not much prevalent in Queenslan oe 
there are places, especially in newly Opened districts, where they 4P n 
certain seasons of the year. 


Ticrobiolo 


CAN 


ent 
DEe tees during the last aa 1 
as Dow put beyond doubt that fever is a vite 
r to man by means of mosqu"”, iP 
numbers in damp places cove 


a a ee Se ee 


a 


LLL et 
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The microbes of the fever develop first and multiply in the intestine 
of the insect, which has got it first in some yet unknown fashion from the damp 
Soil or from the atmosphere. Those microbes spread throughout its body in 
the shape of extremely short and thin microscopic threads. hen mosquitoes 
'itroduce their little proboscis into the human flesh they leave behind a few of 
those dangerous living germs, which then multiply in the blood, eating away its 
Substance and excreting a sort of poison which is, properly speaking, the cause 
ot the diseased state of the body known under the name of malarial or other 
ever, 

Those facts being known, the prevention is not far to look for. We must 
“)solutely preserve ourselves from mosquito bites, at least about two hours 

ter sunrise and after sunset. 


Mr. Naudin, of the Institut de France, assures us that to keep off the 
Mosquitoes it suffices to wash the body with eucalyptus vinegar. 


i Perhaps some of our readers know of some other remedy, for it is hardly 

ey that the mass of the population can be under mosquito nets at the stated 
urs, 

Tt might, perhaps, be worth while to try in some shape the green or dried 


leaves of the castor oil shrub, a plant to which the mosquitoes seem to have a 
Peculiar dislike. 


th While on the subject of insects as a medium. of disease, the writer thinks 
ae the common. fly deserves special mention and shunning. When one con- 
‘ers the disgusting substances these dirty insects feed upon before they come 
‘nd settle in our eyes, on our lips, or on any open wound, when they do not 
{ste first our daintiest dishes, or bathe or drown in our choicest drinks, one is 
Mstified in considering them as a most dangerous medium for imparting all sorts 
Mfectious diseases. They are also very troublesome to farm animals, and 
®specially to horses. - 


a Tn a French publication a writer stated that flies ean be kept off by 

1 es the horse’s eyes with an ointment made by simply rendering down 

ie lard, to which are added a few strong-smelling laurel leaves (Laurus 

iis), It was further said that at Strassburg, the butchers succeeded in 

a, bing flies off their premises by the use of the above ointment on the doors 

Wwindow-frames of their shops. We should be glad to hear of our readers’ 
Perience on the subject. 


A recent writer observes : 


mo ‘ The fact that the malarial parasite is paludal in its habits, and that the 
this to 1s a bloodsucker and also paludal in habit, is extremely suggestive of 


Son, in his Goulstonian lectures, delivered in 1896, set forth a definite 
othesis; based on certain. well-established facts—namely, that the malarial 
‘ite possessed a flagellating phase, that this phase is developed from the 
Paragie parasite, that the flagelle, when formed, yet away from the parent 
Organ; ©, and that, when free, the flagelle were capable of living as independent 
1s ‘sms. He was thus led to believe that the flagelle was the ee ee 
fi © 1 the life-history of the parasite. As it was impossible for the latent 
ity. a Which this organism originated to escape from the human body by itself, 
babe ety to invoke the assistance of some outside agency. The most 

© agent was the mosquito, and Manson supposed that the flagellated 


Mang nection. The idea, however, did not take definite form until Patrick 
h 


Levey S sucked, in its latent form, into the stomach of the mosquito and 
2 thy, Ped therein. The flagelle then broke away from the central sphere, and 
Stomach of their locomotive power traversed the blood in the mosquito’s 


Nésiqder penetrating the stomach wall, entered some cell and started the 
ho Ke © of the body’ life of the malarial parasite. Manson still believed, 

t ee that malaria could be air or water borne, for he supposed that on the 
ipo, °* the mosquitoes the parasite was liberated and either inhaled from the 
arried into the system in drinking water.’—Gaillard’s Medical Journal. 


= 
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SNAKE-BITE. Rr i 
During the months of February, March, and ere ar “althoug 
ortion of the Commonwealth are usually very much in au aa he reptiles 
wae of snake-bite are singularly rare considering the numbers 


a 
5 ons, yet 
which infest certain portions of the country, notably | eal ine nee 
word or two of advice on the best method of dealing with a 

out of place. 


: ate al Sydney? 
Mr. Edgar R, Waite, F.L.S., Zoologist to the Australian Museum, SY 


; valuable 
whose popular account of Australian snakes forms a most readable pr now 
treatise on the subject, states that sixty-two kinds of venomous § harmless. Mie 
to exist on this continent. The remaining thirty-one kinds a by adainelt 
Seems a most alarming list, but Mr. Waite reassures the timid by 


@ 
line must 
of this number few are harmful to man, and that, therefore, _ lg hich 
drawn between those snakes that are merely venomous and thos 

deadly. 


i . n Aran ese ‘he prow 
Of the latter there are only five common species. There are :-—T 


0 
: cath adder. © 
and black srakes, the superb snake, the tiger snake, and the peers as the 
superb snake is known in Victoria as the copper head, in ‘Tas 


{ 3 her colonie 

lamond snake, where it is deadly ; but the diamond snake of the other 

is harmless. es are harmles* 
All the sea snakes are venomous. The freshwater pies ore apet iD 

On this subject Mr. Waite has written a short but clear an + Co,, know? 

that excellent annual published by Messrs. Sapsford an 


: » county 
as “ Wragee’s Almanac.” This should be read by all dwellers in the 
districts, 


n India the 


; 22,480 1B 
I death of human beings from snake-bite reached 22, 
1899, whilst of caté] 


d, whi¢ 
uropeans have ever occurred from this cause, the second, 0 
happened very lately, being that of My. L. 


I. White, Railway Engineer. 
bo, says :— 


3 Ce 
. (Hach engineer and, indeed, new arrival oh the aphlet 
Jungle should have a copy of “ Medical Hj nts’’ or some such use u he ligatu 
here ought to have been a simple but very tig ously, be 
tied round his arm above the bite ; but even before this, or ues ea 
part bitten ought ie have been cut freely with a penknife or razor, a 
reely. 


; rity ° 
But let us give Specific advice on the autho 
» the late Drs. Hiliott and Dickman ;— 


an 
P the skin between the finger and thumb, yaad? 
Out a piece about the size of a shillin 


oid. 
Y; for life often depends upon your 
‘quor ammonie in twenty 


iven Ove 
or thirty drop doses should also be giv t 
as or every two or three h, 

a 


ome 
ardsi 


time 
place. Spasms are aachars™ 
recognised, Polonga are sometimes followed by a 
of blood from ¢ e€ stomach, 

There have been many Narrow ese 
Ceylon; one of the most thrilli 
house, who foun 


pus ne was t) ve 
d, on lifting his Pillow in the morning, a {good-siZ 


d the 


dcut | 


akes 
sp | 
apes of Huropeans from me | 
hat of the v. A. in Belihuloy® colt 


is life 
to do, there is a possibility that his on 


| 
H 
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“utled round his gold watch, and which had probably been under his head most 
the night. It is truly surprising that poor Mr. White did not at once take 

“me step to deal with the bite on his arm. We trust the warning his case 
ords will be widely noted. 

It is stated that Dr. A. Calmette, of Paris, France, has discovered an 
suhidote against the effects of the bites of the most deadly snakes. It is a 
_ “Tim taken from an ass or a horse immunised against venom of snakes. It 

Tetain its effects if kept in as cool a place as possible, away from daylight 
Without taking the phial out of its box. At or above the temperature 
50 degrees Cent.—90 degrees Fahr.—the serum becomes inactive. Its 
Teservation has been guaranteed by adding a very small quantity of camphor. 
Preventive Power.—Vhe preventive power of the serum is, at the least, of 
10,000—j.¢., it is sufficient to inject rabbits preventively with a quantity of serum 
“qual to 1/10,000th of their weight to enable them to bear, one hour afterwards, 
thout their being intoxicated, a dose of 1 milligramme of dry venom of Cobra 
ae of medium activity, said dose sufficient to kill proof rabbits in less than 
ours. 


Lherapeutical Action.—It injected in sufficient quantity to persons bitten 
Ysnakes, the anti-venomous serum will prevent the effects of the venom, 
*viding intoxication is not too far advanced. It must be injected as soon as 
‘sible after the bite. Generally its intervention is still very efficacious an 
ih, ut and a-half after the bite with adults, whd rarely die but three hours after 
tte of the most dangerous species of snakes. 
The serum is active against the venom of all species of snakes existing in 
On ®ncient and new world. It has been experimented with the venoms of the 
ioe % capella and trameresurus of Asia, the naja haje and Cerastes of Africa, the 
talus of America, the bothrops of the West Indies, the varieties of pseudechis 
oplocephalus of Australia, and the vipers of Hurope. 
. The dose to employ varies according to the species of the biting snake, the 
 *8e of the person bitten, and the time of the intervention. 
San dog uerally 10 cubic centimeters are sufficient for children under ten years, 
+ cubic centimeters for adults. 
br ns Vol. IIL, p. 885, of this Journal, we gave an illustration of the marks 
duced by the teeth of snakes as shown by Dr. Krefft. That scientist said 


the bite of a noa-venomous snake shows tooth-marks, thus— : : whereas 


y sage 

thy otous snakes leave as,a rule only two punctures, although occasionally 

the foe even four are observed, but they can always be distinguished from 
Ite of the harmless species, as the punctures take the following forms :— 


Two punctures— . .; three— , ; four— ¢ 


° 


Dog be bite of the sea snakes, however (all venomous, although rarely deadly), 
tees many punctures like that of the harmless land snakes ; 
help © Usual happens that when a person is bitten he is far from any medical 
 Djeog Tn “uch a case the best treatment, in the absence of any newly discovered 
Chieg Tons, is to apply immediately a ligature—that is, a strong string, handker- 
ggg? OF narrow strip of clothing—tied round the limb above the bitten art, or 
tha, “Sat intervals of a few inches, as tight anion can possiblytie them. Tighten 

Wellin rest the wound by twisting it with a stick. The great pain and 
ong 8 Produced cannot be avoided. Searify wound, which should be sucked 
Nit. ely ; then apply hot iron or live coal, or explode some gunpowder 
sPot Wha ply carbolic acid, or some mineral acid or caustic. Tf bite be on a 
: bitten “te ligature cannot be applied, as on the neck or face, pinch up the 
ee Parts between the finger seh thumb and cut part out completely, and at 
Give noeP the patient quiet, and obtain medical assistance where possible. 
Doce Yolati e, carbonate of ammonia, spirits, wine, or other stimulant—a few 


Usful at a time; if not handy, strong tea or coffee may be substituted. 
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Vegetable Pathology. 


DISEASE IN TOMATOES. 
By HENRY TRYON, : - ulturé 
[Tt having been brought under the notice of the Secretary for ae 
that the disease known as “Black Rot” was causing great losses civen to the 
stowers of the Redland Bay district, instructions were at orate pocket 
Yernment Entomologist to examine the examples of affecte ee ue 
by Mr. L. Hugonin, of Ormiston, and to report upon the disease, 
by them and its causes, and to suggest remedial measures. 


: i nd we 
The following communication was made by the officer in ee nba 
much regret that we received it too late for insertion in the succee g 
of the Journal.—Bad. 


the 
& follow :—-At th 

Symproms.—The symptoms of disease presented are as a withiD 
crown end of the irate Aut including within its borders the callous area W 
which the base of th 


with, that is suggestive of 
extent in individual speci 
discernible to bein 


any 
at present there is no outward developmen cin it 
special fungus organism in connection with these examples of diseaete asst 
can be concluded from the facts already within the experience 0 fect 
In connection with similarly a These 
her occasions, been observed: ee 
ve been referred to the genera Cladospori 
thosporium, Glaosporium, Monilea 
three probabl ‘th in the 
parasite. Ba, ne kind are, moreover, to be met wi 
tissue implicated in the disease, 


of these fungi acting independe 
am not, however, aware that such a ¢ i Md, pe 
established in them by crucial ex eriment, 200). aa 
i by incest a 
from any such investigations Te 
cen the numerous inoculation tests 0 
organisms yielded by diseased fruj 


ar 
tions conducted by 


pe hiya 
» With bacteria derived from artificial em y 
ur. These, however, were not atte 
any positive results, 
Inrectroy.—The developmental h 
fruit becomes infected by the di 
first place the f 


t pronounced, infection neha ne , 
aterpillar of a common noc effect 
hris armiger). Tn other instances infection is doubtless pcos 
one When this having dried y On the setting of the fruit has | iba 
Token across, ‘ isease may originate when oe iowa 
acer but in the former case at any period during its grow | 
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fia Wuencr Inrecorron Procerps.—The spores of the parasitic fungus or 


‘anne that in the course of their growth originate the disease, are furnished 


Cage 
exist 


© most part by tomato plants and tomato fruit already affected. In the: 
of the Macrosporium fungus, such infection may be traceable to the 
nee on the leaves of the tomato plant of dark-brown blotches, spots, or 
8 ; since the fungus not only is met with upon the fruit, but lives also in 
wh, ltic relation with the foliage also, and displays its presence, moreover, 
i ®h occurring thereon in association with such marks of discolouration. This 
peace of infection may be especially operative when the fruit is still green, and 
fact but little developed. Already unsound fruit constitutes, however, the: 
Neipal source whence dissemination of the malady arises. 


la Preprsposrrron.—In the condition and habits of growth of the tomato. 
Pant itself will be found further cause that contributes towards the occur- 
Ree of the disease, it being especially prevalent when, owing to a dense 
ite of leafage that it may be allowed to present, or when by its being 
h Sted to cumber the ground, its immediate surroundings are warm and 
nereased vigour—induced by cultural procedures proper, rather than. 
ag the exhibition o nitrogenous fertilisers—favours, ceteribus paribus, the 


ma of the disease ; whereas the reverse condition to this contributes to its. 
ce, 


D 


oye REAT MENT. — With regard to measures to be adopted in view of the: : 
toch ace of this tomato affection, it may be remarked that its nature is. 
ino 48 to render all efforts in the direction of curative treatment wholly 
thie tative. It may, however, be to some extent prevented. ‘T'o accomplish, 


Q) The plants should be thoroughly sprayed with a fungicide—e.g., 
Bordeaux Mixture. The application of this wash, moreover, should 
be commenced soon after the fruit has set, and, owing to the rate of 
rapid growth that characterises the tomato, soneaed at frequent 
Intervals—e.g., after every ten days have elapsed. The occurrence: 
of black spots on the leaves should, of course, suggest resort to this 
application forthwith; but it is desirable that this event be not 
awaited to the exclusion of still earlier action. The adoption of the. 

,. trellis method of growth facilitates the procedure. 

(2) As soon as fruit be present the plants should be frequently. 
systematically gone through, and all fruit that— owing to the presence: 
of injury, howsoever arising, disease, sunscald, excessive ripeness, 

.—presents a condition such as to suggest its immediate or- 
ultimate inavailibility for market requirements, should be destroyed. 

' BY carefull prosecuting this procedure the additional result of 

; arresting the increase of any tomato-injuring insects will be- 

Simultaneously accomplished. ; 

_ @) When the fruit has been gathered or occurs in such limited quantity: 

; ®s to render the further occupancy of the ground by the plants. 

Yielding it unprofitable, the latter should be rooted out, and as soon. 

terwards as practicable burnt. 

The plants, again, from the commencement of their growth onwards 

Should be encouraged by suitable horticultural devices and 

Vrocedures—that are not within the writer’s province of work to. 

(5 escribe—to manifest an open and upright habit of growth. 

) Tnsomuch, finally, as certain varieties of tomatoes have the reputa-. 
tion of being little if at all affected by disease of the nature of that 
that has been alluded to, attention might be given to their exclusive- 
Cultivation by way of substitutes fora season, with a view to obviate - 

© perpetuation of the malady that continuous cultivation of 

Suscepti le varieties might be expected to favour.—Department of 

Agriculture, 27 Nov., 1900. 


(4 


— 
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Animal Pathology, 


TELEGONY. 


ne 
An ounce of experience is worth a pound of theory, and although 0 


would naturall 
propounded by 


yet facts are stubborn things, and it has been shown th 
the off: 


y feel some diffidence in discounting physiological theories 


4 ) 
at in. numerous instance 


; in use 
when their dams had been impregnated by sires which had been recently in 
amongst alien females. 


Mr. W. Goodwin, in an article in the Live Stock Journal (London), says* 

I think it would be well if ex ny eee 
persons to set at rest the question of such possible contamination o a * i 
whether or no this could affect their after rogeny. Such experiments 


Z «doit 
very easily be conducted, and would afford eaten an opportunity of judgt 4 
whether the opini 


of scientists. They would afford data, like 
benefit to agriculturists and live stock breeders. 
Whether the instances w 
influence of alien females upon a sire and hi 
me in becoming a disciple of 
decide, but I have had a herd o 
showed a spot of colour until 


8 succeeding progeny woul 
“Telegony Run Mad,’ I will not atten B 
f the purest bred Small White pigs whie 


: wy 
the boars were allowed to serve Berkshire ack 
after which many of the youn i 


g came spotted and marked, and one had a bl 
nose. In like manner a friend 
he was particularly careful, had to his dis 


splashed with white after he had allowed 
boar, 


la 


a neighbour’s white sow to vl 


vere born with brown noses ; and this, as 


© the use of two different bulls. The Jersey, the yo 
ever met with, was sold on 


L f 8 
: »% this account; and it is at least strange, if seals 
hever influenced by the females with which they mate, how these pee? 
circumstances could haye arisen. 
SS 


HYGIENE ON THR FARM. 
A habit often met on the farm js 


Pas le 
that of stoppin hemorrhage or D 
by means of old cobwebs gathered in Meare 


ed 


y the use of cobwebs. 


ch 
who had a choice herd of black Essex, of wh! 


may several litters of young Pi F 


ib 
sheds, stables, and other similar pee 
ea coraing to Dr, Coulomb, such habit is a7 n 


sy 
S of smallpox, typhus, tetanus or 10° T | 


rs = ; y eier; : 
such eminent scientists as Professor Ewart and Mr. Tegetm 


Ss 
; : pep erie Do Tie rking' 
Spring of purebred animals have shown a variation in type or ma 


: assed 
periments were undertaken by some unbiass® 


. ries 
ons of practical men are of any value as against the ae fa 
wise, which might prove 0 ' 


nt 
hich have come to my knowledge of the a st | 
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Ricr.—Rangoon, £8 10s. to? £13 1Cs. ; 
to finest, £12 10s. to £26; Patna, fine,’ £1 


Corrrz.—Ceylon Plant 


Japan, £12 to £17 ;i Java, fine 
3 to £22 per ton. 


; Os. 
ation, 97s. to 116s. ; Peaberry, 80s. ; Sant oe 
to 62s.; Mocha, 5s. to 108s. to 135s. ; Jamaica, 50s, to 91s. to 130s. } 
ARROwnRooT.— 


da, 
St. Vincent, 2d. to 6d.; Natal, 7d. to 8d.; Bermuda, 
1s. 2d. to 2s, per lb. 


: J 34s. 
Waeat.— Australian, 31s. per 496 Ib. ; Duluth, 34s. 3d.; Manitoba, 


or . 5g, tO 
Mauring Bartry.—English, 24s. to 38s. per 448 Ib.; Californian, 25s 
7s. 


Oats.—New Zealand, 26s. to 30s, per 384 Ib. 
Serir PEas.—49s, to 58s, per 504 Ib. 


As. 
GrInGer.—Jamaica (rough), 48s.; good, 85s, ; finest, 110s. to 140 
Bengal (rough), 29s. to 30s. Japan, 25s, to 28s. per ewt. 
Prpper.—Capsicums, 20s. to 90s.'; chillies, 653. to 75s. per. cwt. i 
Topacco.—Virginia Leaf: Common to middling, 23d. Lontds Pol. ‘, 
colory and good to fine, 43d. to 1s. 1d. Strips: Common to mi Gainhee 
8d.; good, fine, and colory, 8d. to Is. 3d. Kentucky Leaf 2 Comat 
middling, 23d. to 5ad.; colory, good, and fine, 73d. to 93d. See ‘Ohio ait 
to middling, 33d. to 730.; good and fine, 8d. to 11d, rteendet i ‘root 
to 10d. Negrohead and Cavendish : Common and heated, abt oe Tee 
fine, bright and soft pressed, 4d. to 1s. 8d. Columbian, 3d. to He natraeiel 
to 10d. ; Turkey, 4d. to 11d, ; Japan, 5d.to 83d.; China, 5d.to 7d. ; Sur 


: mat 
tods.; Latakia, 4d. to 11d. nom. ; Paraguay, 3d. nom.; Greek, 3d.to5d. i Ger 
and Dutch, 4d. to 1s, 4d.; Manilla, 3d) to 4s.; Havannah, 8d. to 5s. ; 

‘and Cuba, 5d. to 2s. ; Esmeralda, 7d. to 10d. 


8 
; Cigars, 1s. 3d. to 40s. ; cheroo! 
and cigars, Manilla, 2s. to 3s. 

Wrxe.—Anustralian Bur . fair Ted 
17s. per dozen quart flagons ; Waratah, red, 18s. to 23s. per dozen; fa allo. 
Australian claret, 2s. to Qs. 6d. per gallon; fine old quality, 4s. 6d. per g aarti 

Green Frurr.—aApples, Nova Scotia, 12s. 6d. to 17s. per re Le, ; 
100-Ib. hampers, 9s, 6d.; California Pippins, boxes 40 Ib., 10s.; ba about 
10s. 6d. to 12s, per bunch ; pineapples, 3s, to 5y, each. Grapes: Barrels, gs, 10 
63 Ib., choicest, 18s, 6d.; other, 15s. to 16s. Oranges: Boxes of 100, 360 
lis. 6d., 420’s selected. Lemons: Malaga 500’s, 13s. 6d.; Messina 
selected, 16s, 6d, 


: to 
Sundy: Wootonga, red, 18s. per dozen bottles 


‘alll 

Cortoy.— Sea Island, in Florida, in the seed, 2d.; ginned, 8d. Cle | 
uplands, in London, 7d.; in Japan, 5d, per lb. 

Corroy Waste. 


—21s. to 30s. per ewt, 
Corron-srp.— £7 1 


yy ‘ 
2s. 6d. to £9 per ton. Cotton-seed oil, refined, @ 
10s. ; crude, £20 per ton. 
Otncaxe.—Cotton-seed, £4 10s, ¢ 
Eaes.—French, Ils. 6d. to 18s. 
6d. ; Russian, 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. 


Hovey.— Finest Jamaica, 32s, 
26s. per ewt. 


0 £5; decorticated, £7 15s. per ton. ie 
6d. per 120; Italian, 10s. Gd. to 


: inal 
3 finest Irish, 42s. ; Australian, nom! 
Brrswax.—ls, 2d. to 1s. 8d, 


"St: Per Ib., or £6 10s. to £9 6s. Sd. per ewe: 
Linsrrp.—5gy, to 60s. per 416 Ip, 
Liysrrp O1n.— 32s, per cwt 


Liysrep CaKE.—£8 12s, 64. to £9 per font 
Ortve Or, 


to 

. gd. 

— £83 to £89 > eati il, £50 ; a oil, 38. 

53. per gallon. Mw ber ton ; eating oil, £50 ; Lucca oil, 
HeEap.—p; eat 

£21 ver ton. o” #84; sisal, £28 


jan 
; Tamie and ribbons, £15 ; New Zea i 
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Mr Ruzser.—Para, ne, 4s. 1d. to 4s. 14d. per lb.; West Indian, 2s. to 2s, 10d.; 
ozambique, 2s. 6d. to 8s. 3d. 
1 Woor.—London Sales: The sales opened on the 15th January,} with 
*Zarge attendance of buyers, at an average advance of about 5 per {cent. 
On last sales’ closing rates for merino and crossbred. Coarse crossbred market 
"Unchanged. Competition by both home and foreign buyers was fairly active. 
J FRrozey Mrar.—The following are the latest London quotations (12th 
anuary) for the various descriptions of frozen meat mentioned (last week’s 
Prices being also given for comparison) :— 


New Zealand Mutton. 
(Crossbred Wethers and Merino Ewes.) 


Jan. 5, Jan. 12. 


Canterbury... of we 4 13/16d. 4 13/16d. 
Dunedin and Southland .. 4 11/16d. 4 11/16d. 
North Island ... iy, bese eae: 43d. 


Australian Mutton. 
(Crossbred and Merino Wethers.) 
Heavy (over 50 Ib.) ... .. 8 15/16d. 4d. 
Light (under 50 Ib.) ... te BEE 3 11/16d. 


_ River Plate Mutton. 
(Crossbred and Merino Wethers.) 


Heavy ... : ae wing CA 4 1/16d. 
Light ... a ee xy EEE 3id. 
New Zealand Lambs. 
Prime Canterbury (32 1b. to 42 1b.) ‘ None : 
Mair average... os ax offering 
Australian Lambs. 
Prime (82 Ib. to 40 Ib.) ws Odd. 5d. 
BAIGIAVERAGE! ectaue) Lectin al cue AEAs 5d. 
New Zealand Frozen Beef. 
' (Fair Average Quality.) 
Ox, fores (100 Ib. to 200 1b.) 38d. . 88d. 
Ox, hinds (180 Ib. to 200 1b.) 4d. 4d. 
Australian Frozen Beef. 
(Fair Average Quality.) 7 
Ox, fores (160 lb, to 200 Ib.) 3 3/16d. 8 8/16d. 
Ox, hinds (160 1b. to 200 Ib.) ... 8 9/16d. 8 9/16d. 
The above prices are the official quotations furnished by the Frozen Meat 
109 Sociation. The basis of quotations is sales of lines of not less than 


Wotats es of mutton or lamb, or twenty-five quarters of beef. All the 

and , ons Or mutton are for average spuih Quotations for New Zealand 

qualit Ustralian lambs do not include sa es of small lambs or heavies or inferior 

mainte: essrs. Weddel and Co, anticipate that fairly high values will be 
ned for all imported meats for some months to come. 


81s, Der ene aish, 63s. to 68s.; American, 48s, to 60s.; Canadian, 56s. to. 
Cw 


. 


Uaiegh A —Trish, ‘special brands, 90s. to 108s.; Canadian, 56s. to 64s. ; 
tates, 46s. to 58s. per ewt. 


TDES.— Supplies large ; a good demand. 


edi, eoW.—Mutton, fine, 28s.; medium, 2bs. per cwt. Best beef, 26s. 6d. ; 
™, 258. per ewt. 
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RAINFALL IN THE SPRINGSURE DISTRICT. 
ann 1893. 
Month, 1887. 1888, 1899. wang ae) AER ae | a 
I f= 7 re r | 
| | . | wD 
Hl | \ W.D.| IN: d 
N. |W.D.| IN. |w.p.| IN. W.D.| IN. W.D.| IN, W.D. | IN; . “93 if 
January 772 11 5°36) 5 | O44) 4/ 3°91/ 11) 992| 18 “at ‘ 55 it 
February 6°26} 11 | 5°66| 12 | 059! 5 | 11-26 12) 088) 2| 1:05) 4 372| 8 
March ... 73610) 019) 1) 171) 7) 826/18 | 4-99| 11} 170) 8) era 
April .. 172) 4; 0:05|/ 1) 5:65) 10] 1:39 | 3:22] 6 see 7} 9-04) 5 
ay L07| 4) 0°53) 2| 154| 8) 4:90] 7) 9-40 5 aes | 4| 4-98 jada 
June 0°86 |- 4} Nil.| 2. | 0°97] 41 1:80 6 | 3:27] 3 | oD 5 | 407] 8 
July “| 108] 4] Nit, | | 258] 5] 105) 3 | Dea 2 4 0874 a 
August. 3:45) 5 | 053| 1) 0°52) 3} 0-04] 1] 1:86) 2 | 0°04 7| 038) 2 
September 1:26| 4} 0:23) 1-| 2:03) 3| 3:83) 5 0:26) 4 | meaty 7) 107) 2 
ctober O24) 1) 145) 2| 153) 5] 204| 7] 149 6 | 518) 3| 0581 2 
November .../ 0°66| 5| 1:10] 4] 5-06 | 054] 4 2:00) 6) 1:42 | 91 oot] & 
December ...| 3:24] 9| 0-48] 4| 453) 8| 9-75 eee see 9 P2079" ie 
aa eae has opus man ea ee 76. 
Dotals __... 134-92] 72 115-98 | 33 [97-15| 73 [42-70 | 97 | 35-04| 7 2016 100) oe 
ue i z a 
5 : 1897. 1898. 1899. 2 
Month. 1894, 1895. 1896 i 
Te es al rest ears RT <f | lwDe 
BD aL laeIN sel Dieta WeDs le IN twins) i! ypc o AN. |W.D.| IN | tL 
January | 545) 9) 9°68) 18] 635) 8| 2-78! 10'| 457/10 492 v oad 3 
February...) 3:45} 10| 4:66| 7|10-03| 22 | 1-43 | 2 LESS 228 6a 
March ... 786) 10) O14) 1| 1-48] 2| 9-49) 4 129) 7 | 2°27 51 O47] & 
April... | 358| 6} 5:14) 2] 193) 3| NiL|...| 0-05! 9 2°12 3| 3-961 © 
May Wt} 5) 133) 5| 0-69] 2| Ni} 72 | o-4g! 3 147 4} ial 2 
June 5:55) 3) 0°07) 1] 0391 3| 3-961°31 145! 6 0°24 9| 573) 8 
July... 0°06) 1/177) 8| 2-91| 7] 009! 3 0°35) 3} 1:79 3| 0-88) 9 
August O42} 4) 0°04 1) 106) 2| 1971 3| a50! : 2°38 ; | 
September 193} 6 | 020; 1] 056) 1] os] ¢ 189} 6} 1°82 Fi 
etober 301! 7) 067) 7| 013] 31 3-291 10 100) 3] 2:19 ; ip 
November 178| 6] 359) 8| 166|'7| 2371 5| ogo! 5 1:29 , ; 
December 414) 9) 472/10] 0:89] 5 | 1-26 8] 589] 8| 0:22 _ ae 
Totals - | 38°89} 76 | 82-01 | 69 | 28-68) 65 | a1-35 | 56 30°34 | 76 | 22°52) 72 |... 0 


* 18°56 inches for 45 days. 


Agricultural Patents, 


Patent Office, Brisbane, 12th December, 1a a 
The undermentioned applications for patents have been received at 
Queensland Patent Office :— 


Wueers wrri Prexrpre Rit snp Enasric Hovz.—Application No. se 
corge Garibaldi Turri, of Salisbury Buildings, Queen street, Mel DOU a ont 
toria, patent agent, « Improvements jn Flexible Rim Wheels ” Data is 
July, 1900. (Drawings, 30s, > Specification, 10s, 6d.) The flexible ™ é 
attached by wire spokes to hub-dises sliding axially on the axle box, aD enti? 
“part by compression springs, of which three styles are described. Ro pact 
is transmitted from the axle box to the wheel by ball-filled grooves, whi¢ “ae 
oth as keys and as sliding be 


arings, 


——— 
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General Notes, 


CURING AN EGG-EATING DOG. 


eit pony and various have been the recipes given as a certain cure for a dog 
ed wit 


ha egg-eating propensities, but we can recal but one remedy which 
with ered effectual—a shot-gun. A new idea, however, has struck someone 


tiers chemical turn of mind. Possessed of a dog, one probably too valuable 
@stroy, which was in the habit of hunting for hens’ nests and making a 
filles Sweep of the whole contents, he tried a new plan. He blew an egg and 
: it with strong spirits of ammonia, carefully plugging the apertures. This 
nas) © placed among others in a nest well-known to the dog, and awaited 
to b *pments. In due time the egg-eater discovered the prize and proceeded 
se usiness, but when he crunched up that egg he sneezed, coughed, gasped 
Re reath, fell down and writhed several times, and at last, when he had after 
ad minutes sufficiently recovered to proclaim his unutterable bliss, he fled 
trying never afterwards look at anegg. This is a simple remedy worth 


TO PICKLE FISH. 


and Dress the fish, splitting clear through to the backbone the entire length, 


moving the backbone if you wish. Wash off the blood, and put down a 

Tne salt and a layer of fish, so that the layers of fish will not touch one 

sherme Do not put in any water; the fish “ make their own brine,” as the 
en 


express it. 


TO PICKLE ONIONS. 


inet the onions, which ought to be very small and perfectly sound, into a 
hand] Owl, and cover them with hot water; then, when sufficiently cool to 
throw, {eet them very carefully, so as not to cut the bulb, and as they are peeled 
Tee t ©m into another bowl containing brine strong enough to float an egg. | 
etiveen remain in this until next day, then strain off the brine, dry the onions 
entinel two clean, soft cloths, return them to the dry bowl, and cover-them 
rian a, with boiling white wine vinegar, allowing half-a-teaspoonful of 
&r seed, an inch of whole ginger, and an ounce of peppercorns to every 
ions yx? day pour off the vinegar, reboil it, and again use it to cover the 
thoroy This should be done twice; then the onions should be put into small, 
hag pUghly dry jars or bottles, and covered entirely with the vinegar, which 
the Pec Strained and allowed to cool. When quite cold, cork securely, cover 


Meloni bladder, and store in a cool dry place for three or four weeks 


TO PICKLE BEETROOT. 
Take th 


Washin © requisite number of freshly dug bectroots, and, after gently 
the § them and brushing off the soil so as not to break the skin or any of 
them is tendrils, boil them inthe usual way until sufficiently tender ; then peel 
Boil - ae them in slices about a quarter of an inch thick, and put them into Jars. 
“ery “lent quantity of vinegar to quite cover the beetroots, allowing to: 
Cloy, , uart half-an-ounce each of bruised ginger, peppercorns, mace, salt, and 
Shouig’ then, when well-flavoured, strain, cool, and pour it into the jars, which 


Not onl © covered in the usual way. This pickle may be used at once, and will 


ved Hine @ most appetising accompaniment to cold meat, but also a very 


Oug mon to a vegetable salad, and a great help in the garnishing of 
e 


Cold dishes 
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TO PICKLE RED CABBAGE. 


Choose the cabbages very firm and sound, and after they have been slightly 
frost bitten; then remove the outer leaves, and cut the hearts crosswise 10 
very fine shreds, the finer the better; spread these out on a large shallow dish, 
sprinkle freely with salt, and leave in a cool place for twenty-four hours, a 
which drain away all the liquid, place the cabbage in jars, cover with col 
vinegar, which has been boiled gently for about ten minutes with ginger an 
peppercorns in the proportions already given for onions, and tie down securely. 
This pickle may be used at once. 


CURRY POWDER. 


Many excellent Indian curry powders can now be bought, but a moderate 
and very good one can be made from the accompanying native recipe, the 
ingredients being obtainable from any good chemist :— gi 

Turmeric, 1} lb.; coriander seed, 10 oz.; cummin seed, 8 oz.; dried chillies, 
1 oz.; fenugreek, 1 0z.; dried ginger, 2 oz. All the ingredients to be pounded 
and well mixed. Store in tins, and keep in a dry place. 


SORE SHOULDERS. 


The following is a good lotion to appiy to sore shoulders, two or three 
times a day:—Alum, 1 drachm; sulphuric acid, 1 drachm; water, 1 pint. 
Dissolve the alum in the water, and then add the sulphuric acid. Apply with 
a sponge or soft rag. If the shoulders are very raw it will be well to use a lotion 
made by dissolving 1 drachm of sulpho-carbolate of zinc in 4 oz. of water until 
the wounds are nearly healed, and then commence with the alum lotion, as 
that is more for hardening the skin than healing wounds. If the horse 18 


obliged to work before the shoulders are healed, a chambered coilar should be 
used. 


CURE FOR WARTS. 


A correspondent says that wart on acow’s teats may be cured by the 
application of molasses twice a day. 


CURE FOR CROP-BOUND FOWL. 


As most people shrink from operations, I am sending a method of curing 
crop-bound fowls without the use of the knife. Get a piece of window glass 
or any ordinary glass; put it on the fire till it bends. Take it out, and plungé 
it into cold water, when it will crumble up guite easily with a tap of the 
hammer. It makes good sharp grit, but will not injure the crop in the least. 
Give the sick bird one and a-half teaspoonsful of this, then a teaspoonful 0 
salad oil; start and work the crop about gently with the hand, and continue 
doing so until it is quite pliable in every part. Shut the bird up with nothing 
to eat, and, if its crop is not empty in twelve hours, repeat the dose, and kee? 


without food ustil it is. I have never known the second dose to fail— 
J. Buyyage. 


VALUE OF FOWL MANURE. 


Four hundred pounds weight of hen manure is equal in value to 
2,400 1b. of farmyard manure. 


: yard In a ton of fowl manure analysis ahead 
48°60 lb. phosphoric acid, 48 1b. potash, and 67 Ib. nitrogen ; whilst farmya 
manure containe 


d only 6 1b. phosphoric aci : _nitroge? 
Pata rates nly phosphoric acid, 10 lb. potash, and 11 1b. nitrog 


n. Much of the value of any manure depends upon its freshness, and 
whether it has been kept under cover and dry. | 
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TOMATO DISEASE. 


Tf tomato plants show signs of disease by the unhealthy appearance of the 
leaves or scabby fruit, they should be at once sprayed with Bordeaux mixture 
of a strength of 4: lb. bluestone (suiphate of copper), 4 to 6 lb. quicklime, and 
40 gallons of water. 


INSURANCE AGAINST DAMAGE FROM HATLSTORMS IN» 
SWITZERLAND. 


Private and State insurances against damage from hail exist in nearly 
every Swiss canton. In recognition of their usefulness and as an encourage- 
ment, the Federal Government of Switzerland has assigned a & for £ endowment 
of 140,000 franes to be distributed between the twelve Cantonal Governments 
Which support or subsidise such insurances. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SHOWS. 


., rhe Editor will be glad if the secretaries of Agricultural and other Societies 
will, as early as possible after the fixture of their respective shows, notify him 
of the date, and also of any change in date which may be decided on. 


Answers to Correspondents, 


BIRD-LIME. 


i P. M., Warwick.—Bird-lime was at one time made from a decoction of 
: stletoe, but it can be easily made by boiling down linseed oil. Tf boiled oil 
‘used, the concentration will take Jess time than with unboiled oil. The 
Proper way to bring it to a right consistency is to treat it as glue is treated. 
1 ut the oil into a tin, place the tin in a saucepan of water over the fire, and 
&t it boil slowly. 


STACK ENSILAGE, 


J.K., Brown’s Plains.—An excellent paper on stack ensilage by Mr. 

n Dowling, Talgai West, appeared in the January number of this Journal. 

Sot absolutely necessary to build silos, as it is shown that by taking 

33 ber precautions the stack is equally effective. Neither are any appliances 

aie for the purpose of applying pressure. A covering of straw is 

blo “lent, with a couple of wires weighted with stones to keep the straw from 
Wing off, 


Aub 
It; 


pro 


WEIGHT OF HORSES’ SHOES. ' 


ats Brack Sorn, Laidley.—Yes. It has been proved that the plough horse is, 
with shod with too heavy shoes, and that the animal could do more work 
requi ss fatigue if lighter ones were substituted. The lighter shoes might be 
the .¢% to be renewed oftener, but this expense would be compensated for by 
wi yvtra amount of work done. A horse weighing 1,100 lb. should be shod 
tray Te 0es of from 12 to 15 oz. each. A ploughman, wearing 33-lb. boots, 

iling:93 miles, lifts over 16 tons’of shoe leather in addition to the extra 
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amount of dirt lifted. In the case of the horse, if 4 oz. are added to each shoe, 
the total difference in the animal’s shoes is 16 oz. In ploughing, cultivating, 
mowing, and reaping, a farm horse will walk from 10 to 20 miles 4 
day. If it takes about 4 teet each step, the horse will lift about 3-lb. extra on its 
two feet, or 600 lb. to every mile. If we make the average day’s work 15 
miles, the horse will lift 9,9CO lb. extra a day, or nearly 5 tons. ‘The energy 
required to lift this amount is wasted, and ‘serves no useful purpose. If it 
could be expended in doing extra work that would pay, it would nearly pay the 
animal’s keep. Leg-weary horses are common on the farm, and lee won 
horses are apt to break down in time and have crooked and ailing limbs. It 


is not only a matter of humanity, but one of profit to lighten the horse’s 
burden. 


YIELD OF TEA. 


Tra-GrowEr, Logan.—The literature of the tea plant is enormous, and if 
would be impossible to condense any treatise on tea-planting into a few lines. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Money’s book and the essay by Mr. W. R. Robertson, 
Superintendent of Government Farms, Madras, India, are standard treatises on 
the subject. But the very latest and thoroughly reliable information on all 
that concerns the cultivation and manipulation of tea is to be obtained from the 
Lropical Agriculturist, Colombo, Ceylon. The latter journal states that im 
one district of Ceylon a 100-acre field has, for the past fourteen years, yielded 
an average of 1,137 lb. of tea, whilst over a whole estate of 450 acres about 
930 lb. per acre have been made. 


é 
WARTS ON CATTLE. 
M. Curren, Homebush, Mackay.—The particular wart disease you write 
about is defined by Mr. W.C. Quinnell, M.R.C.V.S.L., as Verruce—agelutinated 
epidermal scales overlying the hypertrophied papille of the true skin asa 


result of “tick” irritation. Owing to the warts being numerous and generalised, 
curative treatment is rendered impossible. 
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The Markets. 


AVERAGE TOP PRICES FOR DECEMBER. 


DECEMBER. 
Article. 
Top Prices. 
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ENOGGERA SALES. 


‘DECEMBER, 


Article. 
Top Prices. 
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Farm and Garden Notes for March. 


Farm.—Continue to plough up land. Sow lucerne, clover, rye grass, oats, 
. barley, vetches, prairie grass, mangolds, and Swede turnips. Get in the main 
crop of potatoes. A good old rule used to be to have the potato-planting over 
by the 17th of the month. Weeds will now be giving less trouble ; hence 
lucerne may safely be sown, weather permitting, on well-tilled, deeply-cultivated — 
land. The latter should be rich and friable with a porous subsoil, and should | 
have been thoroughly well prepared during the past two months, care having 
been taken to plough and cross-plough and harrow before the weeds have gone 
to seed. This ensures a clean field. Sow either broadcast or in drills. Should 
weeds still appear before the plants have sent down their tap-roots, mow the 
field. By so doing, before the weeds can come up again to do damage, the 
lucerne will be strong enough to make head against them. ‘The field should 
then be harrowed and rolled. Gather all ripe maize and tobacco, Let the _ 
tobacco leaves wilt on the ground before hanging them up in the curing-shed. | 
In Northern Queensland sow tobacco seed. Continue planting sweet 
potatoes. Sow cow pea, trash sugar-cane, harvest paddy (rice), keep the yam 
patches clean, and harvest Kafir corn. Kola-nut cuttings may be planted out, 
and Jack fruit and anatto sown. Coffee-planting may be proceeded with. 
Some temperate zone vegetables and potatoes may be sown. Granadillas for 
a crop, water-melons, opium-poppy, and buffalo grass may be got in. 


Karcnen Garpen.—The summer is virtually over on the 20th of March, 
but it is possible that weeds in rich garden soil will still give trouble. They 
‘must, therefore, be kept down by constant hoeing. Now is the time to sow 
most of the winter crops, and market gardens will have a busy time. When- 
ever the soil is in good condition for sowing—that is, when it is moist and 
mellow from previous rain—sowings should be made of the following 
vegetables:—Broad beans, peas, turnips (Swede and White Stone), carrots, 
parsnips, onions, beet, spinach, and radish. Sow these in drills 2 to 3 feet 
apart. When transplanting, be careful to retain a ball of earth at the roots 
of the plants when lifting them. Plant cabbages, if on a slope, in rows across 
the hill. Sow the following in seed beds :—Celery, lettuce, parsley,. cabbage 
cauliflower, kohl-rabi, Brussels sprouts, endive, leeks, and herbs of all sorts: 
Transplant eschallots and plant potatoes. N early all European vegetables may 
be sately sown during this month. If the young plants are attacked by grubs 
spray with Paris green. Tobacco water and tobacco dust are also excellen® 
destroyers of grubs and slugs, especially of the great slug Vaginula, described 
and illustrated by Mr. H. Tryon, Entomologist, in this Journal (Vol. V., pag? 
63, July, 1899). Tobacco waste also forms an excellent fertiliser, and can b@ 
procured at the factories at 5s. per load. Lay it out on the surface in the 
form of a ring round the bed it is desired to protect. This is about the best 


time to plant strawberries. Select strong healthy runnérs, and water, } 
necessary, till they become established. 


Frowrr Garpev.—The following notes are supplied by Mr. P. Mahon, 
Curator of the Brisbane Botanic Gate fas pak Amba 

_. Now is the time to plant out bulbs. A complete garden could be furnished 
with these charming plants, which are to be had in every colour and variety; 
The following genera may be selected from, and amongst them will be fou? 
many hundreds of interesting species and varieties. 1 have not followed strc 
botanical nomenclature, giving popular names occasionally :—Allium, Alstr@ 
rae Amaryllis, Anemone, Arum, Babiana, Brodie, Bulbocodium, Calochortt! 
(Mariposa lilies), Camassia, Choinodoxa (Glory of the Snow), Cliveia, Colchicu™ 
Crinum, Crocus, Crown Imperial, Eranthis, Eremurus, Erythronium (Dog’s-too™ 
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Violets), Freesia, Fritillaria, Galanthus, Galtonia (Cape hyacinth), Gladiolus, 
®manthus (Blood-flower), Hippeastrum, Hyacinthus, Hypoxis, Jonquils, 
achenalia, Leucojium, Iris, Ixia, Lilium, Muscaria, Narcissus, Nerine, 
rnithogalum, Paneratium, Ranune ilus, Richardia, Schizsostylus, Scilla, 
Paraxis, Sprekelia (Jacobean lilies), Tigridia, Trillium, Tritelia, Tritonia, 
wiipa, Watsonia. Of course there are other genera, and I will give you a 

chapter on bulbous plants when I get time. 

All bulbs like well-drained, somewhat sandy soil, with a plentiful 
‘Admixture of leaf mould. Manure should be well rotted and thoroughly 
Mcorporated with the soil. The leaves of gladioli will soon be withering, 
and these should be lifted when the leaves become quite withered, and 
replanted, 

All annuals and herbaceous plants which it is intended to raise from seed 
Should be sown this month. It is necessary in sowing small seeds and in other 
arden work, such as preparing lawns, that the surface of the ground should 

© Made as fine as possible, and the rakes to be purchased in the shops are 

Seldom suitable to this purpose, being as a rule much too coarse. This is the 

‘pecification for a rake which I have made for this purpose, and which acts like 

charm. Take a piece of light fine-grained wood (pine or cedar) 21 inches 

long, 1-inch wide, and {-inch thick. Get some wire 23-inch thick, and make 

Wenty staples 23 inches long, cutting the points off square. Let the prongs 

of these staples be half-an-inch apart. Now bore a row of holes (forty) down 
© centre of the piece of wood on the widest side. Let these holes be half- 

Nitnch apart, and of sucha size that each two of them will take a staple. 

Vv push or hammer in the staples, and the points will project through about 
Inches, and you will have a rake-head with forty tines having a space 
between each two of three-eighths of an inch. Lay the head ona bench, and 

‘ap the tines with a hammer until they all have a slight equal curve towards 

the direction from which you will draw the rake. Take a strip of thin zine or 

'n 2 inches wide, double it down over the back to keep the staples from lifting 

®ut, and tack it to the sides. Now you want a handle, and this is secured by 

* long screw to the middle of the head, and a piece of strong hoop-iron passed 

round the head and screwed to the handle above and below, two holes being 

“ede in the iron where it crosses the head for the two teeth to pass through. 

«. Materials for this tool may be found almost everywhere, and it beats any 
Store” rake. It may be made finer if desired, but this is fine enough for 

Most purposes, 

._, Cuttings.—Put in cuttings of shrubs and all herbaceous plants. Exchange 

With your neighbours for varieties which you may not have. This exchange 

£088 out the neighbourly traits which it 1s said a love of gardening tends to 

ester, We put ina great number of cuttings here, and we do it in this way: 
al © ground is Prepare and a line stretched, and the surface flattened down 
whee the line with the back of a spade unless the ground is fairly stiff. in. 

i ‘ch case it is simply raked level. Then a trench 4: to 5 inches deep is 

i With a ‘spade, drawing the earth away from the line, the trench being ‘ 

hes shape—N]. Then the cuttings are laid in against the upright side, 

; ttle fine sand scattered along their bases and the earth firmly rammed 

With the back of a rake, and the line shifted to the next row, which is always 

a ®nough apart to allow the Planet Junior to run down along and make it 

tm for weeds. Rose cuttings may be put in after the same fashion, but should 

© Somewhat deeper. See my directions in a previous number of this Journal, 

A small close frame is a most useful adjunct to the garden. Out of such 
See ic) 8 feet by 12, which only cost a few shillings, many thousands of plants 
fure come daring the past few years here. It should be low and close, and 

‘shed with some simple arrangement of roller-blinds. 
“”nas.—You should endeavour to get as good a stock of these as you 


deny can. We have had some grand ones in flower. The blooms were like 
lds, j 


» some cases 6 to 8 inches across, and of great substance. If you have 
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any varieties which I have not got, I shall be glad to get some roots, and will 
reciprocate. This is my list, not so full as I could wish :— 


Admiral Avellan, Admiral Courbet, Alphonse Bouvier, America Arthur de 
Tl’ Aigle, Austria, Commandant Dubois, Comtessede Bouchard, David Hoehnbreck, 
Ehmaunii, Ehmaunii Bruaantii, Edouard Andre, IF’. Marmet, Fratelli Ingegnoti, 
Gladioliflora, Gloire de Lyon, Hybrid, Imperialis, Italia, Isaac Casati, Kaiser 
Wilhelm IT., Koenigen Charlotte, La France, L. E. Bally, Lutea splendens, 
Madame Just, Madame Crozy, Miss Sarah Hill, Mrs. Cleveland, M. Sobeyrand, 
Parthenope, Paul Marquent, Perfection, Professor David, Progression, Queen 
Charlotte, Souv. de Asa Gray, Tiger, Victor Hugo, W. Pfitzer. In all, forty 
extremely good varieties. 

Plenty of food must be given to Cannas, and waterings with liquid manure 
will assist them greatly. 

Cuttings of carnations can be now put in; they require sandy soil. 

Chrysanthemums require attention in the way of disbudding, staking, 
watering with liquid manure, &c. Growers for exhibition will thin out to a 
few buds, and take measures for protecting the flowers from rain and scorching 
sun, but inasmuch as every grower has his own methods, by which he swears, 
very little need be said on this subject. A much more beautiful object than a 
plant trimmed for the production of exhibition flowers is a well-foliaged, flower- 
covered plant loosely and naturally staked out. 


Dahlias are now looking well. Those in these Gardens are showing 
well, and they are just at that stage when a good deluging of liquid manure 
and a mulching of short manure would work wonders, but to know that they 
require this is one thing, to find the labour to do it is another. Dabhlias 
make capital exhibition subjects, and they are well within the reach of all to 
grow, and easily transported and staged. It is a wonder that they are not 
more largely represented at Queensland flower shows. They are divided into 
show, faney, bedding, and single dahlias, and the range of colours is very 
great. Single dahlias may be had from seeds, and a solid large bed of these 
will supply a great quantity of flowers of decorative value. Where there is @ 
tendency to produce a large number of flowers it is as well to disbud to some 
extent; and the grower for exhibition always disbuds to secure fine blooms, 
and shades with specially prepared caps those which remain. 

I am often asked to recommend climbers which may be planted now. A 
few which do well here are :— 

Allamanda Schottii, beautiful yellow; Antigonon leptopus, a charming 
cerise-coloured climber; Aristolochia elegans, handsome as an orchid, easily 
grown, curious; Aristolochia ornithocephela (Dutchman’s pipe), very curious, 
large, always attracts attention ; Asparagus plumosa, grows in any shady place; 
Asparagus racemosus, green, close growing, covers a fence in a shady place; 
‘Beaumontia grandiflora, splendid white flower, grand for a fence, will grow to 
50 feet high; Bignonia capensis, good for a fence; Bignonia yenusta, a lovely 
creeper, will cover the root of an ugly shed better than anything ; Bougainvillea 
glabra, B. spectabilis, and B. spleadens are magnificent climbers which soon 
clothe the ugliest fence with beauty; Buddleia madagascariensis, a large trailing 
plant good to plant over objectionable stumps, &c.; Clerodendron Thompsont, 
rather delicate flowers, favourites tor button-holes, &c.; Lonicera caprifolium 
does well here, good to cover wire netting ; Mandevillea suaveolens, white, 
delicate; Quisqualis indica, a fine creeper, pink changing to white: Thumbergia 
fragrans, 1’. laurifolia, beautiful creepers, the latter very rank growing; 
Wistaria sinensis, a well-known favourite; there are hundreds of others, but 
youshould have the above. 


‘The mean shade temperature for March is 73 degrees, 3 degrees below the 
maximum mean and 15 degrees above the minimum mean. 
The mean rainfall for thirty-eight years has been 6°56 inches. 


The temperature is cooling off. Next month the mean will be 70 degrees: 
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Orchard Notes for February. 


By ALBERT H. BENSON. 


As this month is usually a more or less wet one, especially in coastal 
Queensland, the cultivation of the orchard is apt to become somewhat 
neglected, owing to the inability of working the land; anda heavy crop of 
Weeds of all kinds is the result. If possible, the weeds should be kept down 
When young by means of one or two horse cultivators fitted with surface- 
Working knives; but if the weather prevents this from being done, no great 

arm will take place if the weeds are mown down before they go to seed. The 
trash so obtained should be ploughed in, and will tend to maintain the supply 
of organic matter in the soil, and this, as has been stated frequently in this 
ournal, is of the greatest importance, as, besides rendering the soil more 
nable and easier to work, it increases the power of the soil to retain moisture, 
& most important consideration in a climate as changeable as this. In drier 
istricts the orchard should receive a thorough cultivation after every rain, as 
Yy this means the growth of weeds will be prevented and the greatest amouut 
of moisture will be retained in the soil. In dry districts where irrigation is 
available, all citrus trees should receive a thorough soaking during the month, 
Unless there has been a fall of several inches of rain, as a thorough soaking 
Now will carry the fruit on to maturity, provided that it is followed by 
thorough cultivation. In irrigating fruit trees, always give a thorough 
Watering, say equal to 4 inches of rain all over the orchard; as this is 
‘finitely better than giving a number of surface waterings. One thorough 
Urigation saturates every part of the soil, and will last for two or three months 
‘ followed up by thorough cultivation; but surface waterings dry out in a few 
ays, and unless kept up do more harm than good. In any case, surface 
Waterings induce the growth of surface roots, and unless these surface roots 
aire kept well supplied with moisture they will die off, and nore harm 
than good will be done to the tree. On the other hand, when the land is well 
Saturated, the roots strike down, and are therefore less likely to dry out or be 
affected by sudden changes. ‘The marketing of fruit still continues an 
‘Mportant branch of orchard work. The main crop of rough-leafed’ pines, 
esides mangoes and bananas, in the Southern coastal districts, as well as the 
ater varieties of plums and apples in the Stanthorpe district, have to be 
'Sposed of. As stated in last month’s notes, every care should be taken to 
Place the fruit on the market in as neat and attractive a manner as possible, 
4nd to see when packing it that it is free from fruit fly, San José scale, or other 

'sease, JT am sorry to say that few growers realise the importance of proper 
Racking, as a large proportion of the locally grown fruit that comes to market 
- Put up in anything but an attractive form. Clean cases, even grading, and 
tha backing always take the eye of the buyer; and fruit so got up will pay 
the Srower handsomely for the extra trouble he has been put to, and not only 

at, should the market be glutted, fruit so got up will always find a sale when 

er fruit marketed in a slovenly manner is unsaleable. 


Sub February isa good month for transplanting mangoes and other tropical and 
_ Jetropical fruit. The ground should be in thorough order, and dull or showery 
neh should be chosen for the work; if this care is taken, there will be 
ae risk of failure. Plant mango seeds either in nursery row for working over 
ext year, or, if seedlings are wanted, then in the position they are to occupy 
permanently. In selecting mango seeds for trees to stand permanently, choose 
pene but those obtained from the very best fruit—fruit that is of fine flavour, 
8¢ size, handsome appearance, as free as possible from fibre, as well as being 
Prolific variety and strong grower. 
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Any vigorous-growing mangoes will do for seedling stocks to be worked ove! 
as the process of plate budding, lately described and illustrated by Mr. Horace? 
Knight in this Journal, gets over the difficulty of mango propagation true 0 
kind, and we will be able to increase our good sorts and decrease the bad. This 
method of working the mango can be carried out during the month, either 0? 
young seedlings or older trees of inferior varieties that it is deemed desirable te 
work over into more profitable lands. 


Budding of both citrus and deciduous trees can be continued during the 
month, and the nursery will require constant care to keep it free from weeds; 
to see that all ties are cut and all buds properly started and tied up ; as, unless 
the young tree is properly started and trained to a single stem in the nurserys 
the grower has Ronnie difficulty in getting it to grow into a decent treé 
when it is permanently planted out in the orchard. 


Strawberry planting should commence during the month. The land, 
which should bea rich loam of moderately heavy texture, if possible, should be 
well prepared by thorough working to a depth of at least 12 inches. If the 
land is virgin serub, no manure will be necessary ; but if it has been under croP 
for some time it should receive either a good dressing of well-rotted farm 
manure or of a commercial fertiliser rich in phosphoric acid, potash, at 
nitrogen, such as that recommended in this Journal in the articles on manuring 
which appeared under the heading of ‘Fruit Culture in Queensland” som@ 
months since. ; 


Choose moist, showery weather for planting strawberries, and take cate 
to set out nothing but strong, healthy runners. If the land is dry at time of 
planting it will require irrigating, and this is best done by opening up * 
furrow in which the plants are to be set, and filling it with water. As soon 
the ground has soaked up the water, set the plants in the furrow and cove 
them with the dry soil. This method of watering will be found far better that 
setting the plants in dry ground and watering afterwards ; as the moisture © 
all at the root of the plants, and the dry soil that is placed on the top acts a8* 
mulch and prevents the soil from drying out. Where leaf blight is trouble 
some—viz., wherever the Marguerite is grown—all plants should have all ol 
diseased leaves removed, and the crowns and young growth should be dipped ® 
Bordeaux mixture, taking care that the Bordeaux mixture is made from th® 
best bluestone and not from an inferior article, as the cheap bluestones contal? 
more or less sulphate of iron, and this will destroy the bulk of the plants dipp 
into a solution of which it forms part. 


The best strawberries to grow are— : 
Ist, for early box berries—Aurie and Marguerite. ; 
2nd, for mid-season box berries—Aurie, Marguerite, Federator, Pink® 
Prolific, and Trollope’s Victoria. - 
3rd, for jam—Pink’s Prolific, Trollope’s Victoria, and Marguerit@ 
though the latter has not the colour of the former. 


These are in addition to those named, besides several seedlings that are showiDS 
considerable merit, but are not yet fully tested. 
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Openings for Queensland Cultural Industries. 


_ Under this head I propose to briefly note from time to time inquiries 
Which may come under my notice for products or articles capable of being 
Produced in the gardens, fields, and forests of our State. 


PHILIP MAC MAHON. 


——$_— 


RHEA, OR CHINA GRASS. 


Messrs, Thirkell and Co., 155 Fenchurch street, London, writing to J. R 

Royle, Esq., C.1.E., Secretary and Curator, Indian Section, Imperial Institute, 
Ondon, S.W., under date the 16th November, 1899, say :— 

“Will you please make it known to whom it may concern that we are 
Prepared to contract for all the Rhea Ribbons that can be grown in India for 
Years to come, atabout £15 per ton? A new use has been found for Rhea, for 
Which very large quantities are required. We have orders to purchase all we 
Can get at moderate prices. You may confidently recommend the Government 
to foster the cultivation as much as possible. 

. ‘We prefer the Rhea in the bark—that is, what the trade call ‘ Rhea 
Ribbons,’ the erudest form in which Rhea can be shipped—thus obviating any 
‘rge initial outlay for plant and machines. We can supply decorticators to 
48s about 10 ewt? per day at about £40 each. The Rhea can be decorticated 
n the field, and requires only to be thoroughly dried, and may be press- 
Packed as tightly as jute. 


“ce . : . * 
You may refer to us anyone wishing to grow or ship Rhea, and we will 


tee him of our ability to take all he can sell. May we ask you to pass this 
hformation on to other sections of the Institute, so that the growth of Rhea 
aa € increased in all countries ?. We want, and shall want for some years to — 
the? all the Rhea the world can produce, at moderate prices. We may add, 

oa ing of Rhea for this new industry will be solely in the hands of the 


ind Tt would evidently pay anyone contemplating embarking in this promising 
with to communicate direct, or through the Department of Agriculture, 
essrs. Thirkell and Co., 155 Fenchurch street, London. i 
as above information comes from Dr. George Watt, Reporter on Economic 
ucts to the Government of India. 


Pro 


gee 


s md ape 


rontisplel 


HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. AND’ THE QUEEN CONSOR 


ontll 
9th November, 1841, and is conseque of 


King Edward VII. was. born at Buckingham Palace 
fifty-nine years of age; married on toth March, 1863, to Princess A 

the King of Denmark, and sister to the Empress of Russia and the Ki 
King of Great Britain and Ireland and Emperor of India on the 23rd J 


a 
‘andra, eldest daughty 


a a 
ng of Greece; procl# 
anualy, Igor, 
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Queen Victoria as an Agriculturist, 


Not only has the British Empire to deplore the loss of the noblest 
and wisest Queen that ever sat on the British throne, of a true woman, 
of an exemplary wife, of an affectionate mother, of one who made the 
joys and sorrows of her people her own, but the world of arts, science, 
and literature has lost a generous patron in the person of Her late — 
Majesty, Queen Victoria. And in like manner the agricultural world 
will deeply feel the removal of the august lady, who made rural 
pursuits one of her favourite occupations, not as a mere dilletante, but 
as an excellent and discriminating judge of whatever pertained to the 
garden and field, to stock-breeding and dairy farming. To all. these 
pursuits, Her Majesty, by her example, extended the fullest encourage- 
ment; attending numerous agricultural shows, inspecting and keenly 
criticising the stock exhibits, freely exhibiting stock from her own 
herds, content to take her chances of a prize with her competitors, and 
neyer chagrined at her exhibit being placed second or third, provided 
that the winner had shown something superior to the royal exhibit. 
At the annual dinner (15th December, 1900) of the Aberdeen Angus 
Club, the chairman, Mr. W.S. Ferguson, said that the stockbreeders 
of the country were greatly indebted to the Queen and Royal Family 
for the interest which they took in stock, and they congratulated Her 
Majesty on her-late victory at Birmingham. 


As an instance of Her Majesty’s discrimination as a judge of 
stock, the Queen was once present at Smithfield at a show when a fat 
Deyon ox was being much admired. Hitherto, Her Majesty had not 
had much experience of this breed, but the little Ruby took her fancy. 


She carefully inspected it, and by and bye returned to examine it a 
second time. Then she remarked to one of the attendants, “ I see why 
the Devons are so highly prized: they have more of the ninepenny ~ 
than the sixpenny beef on them.” 
On the death of the Prince Consort, in 1862, the Queen took up 
the management. of the Shaw farm, and it was carried on under her 
personal direction up to the time of her death. She was most fortu- 
hate in securing the services as manager of Mr. Tait, a Scotchman, 
and one of the acknowledged best judges of stock in the kingdom. 
On his death, he was sueceeded by his son, the present manager. For 
years the Shaw farm has been a model breeding farm, the cattle, sheep, 
and pigs being among. the best in Great Britain. Some of the Berk- 
shire pigs from the Queen’s styes were recently introduced into this 
colony by Messrs. Birt and Co., and are now located in their styes at 
Hemmant and in those of Messrs. Baynes Brothers at Belmont. But 
it was in shorthorns that Her Majesty’s farm excelled. Her Majesty 
favoured the Scottish shorthorn rendered famous by the late Amos 
Cruikshank, of Sittyton, Aberdeen ; and for years the principal 
prizes at the leading agricultural shows have gone to Her Majesty. A. 
few years ago a stud shorthorn bull from the herd, named Birthday, 
was sold for 1,000 guineas. Next in importance to the “beet” 
shorthorns were the dairy shorthorns, and on many occasions Her 
Majesty’s dairy shorthorns carried off premier honours at the National 
airy Association’s shows, beating Ayrshires, Jerseys, Guernseys, and 
all other breeds, both in quantity of milk and quantity of butter per — 
milking. Her Herefords, although not so conspicuous, have always 
had a good place in the fat-stock shows, and, of course, the Aberdeen- 
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Angus polls haye a place in the herd, but principally for the purpose 
of producing crossbreds for beef purposes. The Shaw farm ‘ blue- 
roans” have always shown up well at the block tests. At the time 
the Shaw farm was under the personal superintendence of the late 
Prince Consort, he established a new variety of pig which went under 
the name of the “ Prince Albert breed.” In the development of this 
new variety, the Chinese pig played an important part. But this new 
breed fed to too much fat, and was unsuitable for bacon factories. 
‘The improved Berkshire took their place on the farm, and the large 
Yorkshire and White Essex have also undergone great improvement 
there. : 

Of sheep, the South Down would appear td have been in greatest 

favour, the flesh of which has always been considered superior to any 
-other English variety. 
__. For years store stock were purchased for the farm for fattening, 
and many Smithfield and Birmingham prizes for these went to the 
farm ; but latterly Her Majesty deemed it unwise to exhibit stock bred 
by others, and her manager was instructed that no fat stock other than 
‘those bred on the farm were to be publicly exhibited. Notwithstanding 
this, the herd has more than held its own. 

Each year Her Majesty the Queen’s fat stock sale has been looked 
upon as a very popular fixture in Smithfield week. Last year, however, 
it was considered necessary not only to change the date, but the place of 
sale as well, which, instead of being held at the Flemish farm, Windsor, 
on a Wednesday, took place on the last occasion at Messrs. Buckland 
and Son’s saleyard at Slough. A combination of circumstances led to 
this plan being adopted. The chief of these was that Her Majesty's 
pedigree live stock have increased and flourished so exceedingly that all 
the buildings both at the Shaw and Flemish farms are crowded, so that 
there was not sufficient accommodation available for the annual sale. 
The change was not for the best, as south and west of England, as well 
as Welsh buyers, were absent, only Manchester and district as well as 

Sheffield being represented. In the cattle section there were sixteen 
blue-greys, well fed and of heavy weights. The sixteen blue-greys 
made £509, or an average of £31 16s, 3d. each ; and the ten Devons ~ 
realised £283, or an average of £28 6s. The seventy-five Highland 
sheep made £161 15s.; average, £2 Os. 54d. Titty Hampshire Downs, 
£177; average, £3 10s. 93d. The grand total of the sale amounted to 
£1,130 15s. 


At the carcass competition at the Smithfield Club’s show last year, 
Her Aa took first prize in two classes, Her Majesty’s shorthorn 
heifer, Cicely, also took the Queen’s Challenge Cup, value £150, for the 
best beast in the show bred by the exhibitor, and gold medal to the 
holder but not final winner of the cup.’ The Breed Cup for the best 
shorthorn also fell to Her Majesty; but the cup for the best Devon and 
‘Hereford fell to Mr. John Wortley, with the steers Baden-Powell and 
Lord Roberts, Her Majesty coming in second. 
~The Royal Counties Society has always enjoyed a large amount of 
patronage from the Queen and members of the Royal Family, and the 
last Winchester Show proved no exception to the rule. 

_. Itis pleasing to know that His Majesty King Edward VII. and 
the Queen Consort are as enthusiastic as Her late Majesty in the cause 
of stock-breeding, dairy, and general agriculture, His Majesty’s farm 
at Sandringham is celebrated for the splendid stock bred there. 
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FOXTON, THE HON. JUSTIN FOX GREENLAW, 'M.L.A. 


Born -in Victoria, September 24th, 1849; arrived in Queensland, 1864; admitted as a_ solicitor 
in 1871; elected to Parliament as member for Carnarvon in 1883, which constituency he has con- 
tinually represented, Mr. Foxton was gazetted Minister for Lands in 1896, and in 1898 he suc- 
ceeded the late Hon. J. R. Dickson as Home Secretary, which position he still holds. The Hon. 
Eo IE ee a commission as Leiut-Colonel commanding the Queensland Brigade Division of 
Fie tille : 
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Agriculture, 


FIELD AND GARDEN REMINDER FOR MARCH. 


By HENRY A. TARDENT, 
Manager, Biggenden Experiment Farm. 


fii At the time of writing (12th February) this district and other parts of 
: IS State have not had yet the benefit of the rains usual at this season of the 
ear, 
Those tains might yet come and they might not, so that we should be 
prepared for faiming in dry weather, and for meeting, without injury, an excess 
Yost 


Deep working of the land is, so far, the best prevention I know of. It 
Works both ways, and is within reach of nearly everyone. 
‘al Tt upplies also to nearly every crop, except, perhaps, cereals. For these, 
4S case, opinion is yet divided, which is due no doubt to the great diversity 
of Conditions. 
f very rich land is worked deeply, the wheat has a tendency to grow rank, © 
© De too sappy, and consequently more liable to rust. In poor or moderately 
Te land, deep ploughing gives good results, especially if done a few months in 
aevance. ‘Then give a second shallow ploughing or a good working by means 
© cultivator, springtooth harrows, &c., just prior to sowing. 
him Should anyone doubt the necessity of a second ploughing for wheat, let 
Peray ork a small patch in that way right across the middle of his field. I 
‘ es to prophesy that he will have no difficulty m finding the place again 
1 the crop 1s full grown. ¢ 
an Fae this State, the wheat-grower has the advantage of a long sowing season ; 
% it extends from March to June, inclusive. ; iG : 
ery often the early-sown wheat, kept, if required, in check with flocks of 
» Sives the best results. At other seasons, especially in case of late spring 
Bats the late-sown wheat is the surest cropper. 
venign eVone should, therefore, use his own judgment and consult his con- . 
i we according to his acreage, available draught animals, labour, seed, &c. 
vrule, the good farmer seldom puts all his eggs into one basket. 
a Bo the Downs, Allora Spring, Budd’s Early, some of the Marshall’s (Nos. — 
grower especially), also Belatourka, are yet the favourites with the experienced 
Feel anticipate the inclusion, ere long, in that list of some of the 
“trar’s collection. 
tro Urther west, in the Maranoa district, excellent results are being obtained 
tWelye ard’y Prolifie and Tardent’s Blue. This last variety, introduced some 
spoken ge ago into the State from the shores of the Black Sea, is also well 
Our P| the southern colonies and in New Zealand, where it was sent by 
Zeal if rement of Agriculture. According to official records, it went in New 
Pay UP to 70 bushels to the acre. It also holds the grain well, so that Mr. 


sheep 


D 
la 
Mar uses it frequently as a stock to be inoculated with other varieties. 
barley 4 LeWly broken land, especially if of chocolate colour and not too rich, 
Crea: ¥ does better than wheat. The erection, of late, of large malthouses has 
Brice M this State a demand for barley far in excess of the supply. The 
Present wo so far, much steadier than that offered for wheat, which is at 
to devo Scouragingly low. These circumstances should induce many farmers 
Che, * certain part of their acreage to barley. at 
ty €valier is so far the favourite for malting purposes. Last season we 
re, with success, the Sea-of Azof barley, a variety with 6-rowed ears. 
too net ’Xcellent winter green feed, sow Cape barley; where the climate is not 
St, and there is not danger from rust, sow Nepaul or Skinless barley. 
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Tts great advantage lies in the fact that it grow 


s so quickly, In from ten 
twelve weeks it is ready to cut. The seeds, which look like hard flinty wheat, 
form also an excellent food for poultry, hogs, and horses. ; Meeriin) £1 
erever possible, sow also some rye and oats (Tartarian and / niet ee 
rich land, they have a tendency to grow too rank, and should be eae Basie 
thickly, whilst when cereals are grown for seed they should SHO a: 
thickly. For wheat, from half to three-quarters of a bushel per ‘led in 
utmost required ; often less gives the best results, especially when 4 ot ne {08 
£ the weather is favourable, March is a good month to sow mate tine 
which the land should haye been prepared in advance by subsoiling, ploug 
and thoroughly pulyerising to at least 18 to 20 inches deep. iy auficient 
Do not sow too thickly. From 10 to 121b. per acre will be amp y a ved t0 
and even less if you can use the drill, On forest land and on. land ie ae 0) 
be rather heavy, lucerne should always be drilled in—the drills to be ae He: 
to 18 inches apart. This allows the scarifier and harrow to be desta = an 
field after every cut. In that way lucerne, when rooted, stands dry w aoe adutit 
This is also a good time to sow, and especially to transplant ‘ ae 
dilatatum. No dairyman in this State should fail to try at least a few a by 
just to see how it would suit him—and from these he ‘an, later on, multiply 
dividing his roots and from seeds, But in 
Where early frosts occur, it is getting rather late for potatoes. ati 
other parts they can be planted yet up to the middle of the month with ¢ 
prospect of success. : 7 Cra 
This and the following month are the most suitable for the main ¢ ee 
onions and other members of the same family, such as eschalots, garlies, le 
potato onion, and tree onion (Rocambole). a 1G-perch 
For a small patch—and every farmer, nay every owner of a 1 a q to 
allotment, should have one—it is a good plan to sow thinly in a box, at 
transplant when the young plants are from 5 to 6 inches high. ; yoses 
ut when onions are srown in large quantities for commercial purpor’ 


1 
re ee ron ary itor UM 
such a plan would require too much labour, more, in fact, than we can affo 
this country, 


. > ; ! 
For onions, first work the land thoroughly, thus: Give a first oe 
ploughing. Let it be exposed for some weeks to the beneficial influence 8 roll 
atmospheric gases. Then harrow and cross-plough, roll and harrow, re 
and re-harrow, until a layer of from 3 to 4. Plies deep is as fine as flour. fA 
take a Planet Junr. hand hoe with the mouldboards turned inwards, and lay 0 
the land in small ridged rows from 12 to 18 inches apart. Along the 1 
these ridges, sow the seeds with a Planet Junr. hand seed drill, so regulated & 
drop from one to two seeds from 6 to 9 inches apart. row 
The Planet Junr. hoe has all the little tools which are required to 5 Ee 
and harvest the crop, such as little rakes, scarifying teeth, horizontal hel 
cutting knives, &e, The only work to be done by hand is the thinning. { her 
the crop is grown with the help of the two above implements or some othe” 
similarly arranged, the onion 1s, perhaps, the best poor man’s nay We a 
grow in this State. Tt gives high teturns per acre, and is suitable cf 
eminently interesting class of settlers—namely those who are richer in chil? 
than in sovereigns, : , 


-et 18 
e import annually onions to the value of £20,000, yet the marker 
Seldom glutted, and usually remunerative prices rule throughout the year: 

Be careful about the quality 


tinge 
of the seed, which is often disappomm 

Get your seeds from some reliablé seedsm 

the above directions are adhered 


it 
5 ow 

to, 4 1b. will be sufficient to 8 Palle 

acre. When sown by hand, it takes § ]] 

When broadcasted. ‘Thi 

deprecated, as it is enti climatie’and other cont aia 
© varieties mostly grown for ket sCS ¢ own, Glo 
Beas ae yg or market purposes are Brown 


Por Pickling, sow thickly some of the 


ut 


f 


ant 


Silver Skin yariety, 
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Leeks are grown in a similar manner, except that they require, if possible, 
4 deeper soil, and must be sown or transplanted not on ridges, but at the bottom 
of drills, so that later on the earth may be drawn towards them. 

For both onions and leeks the land should be friable and rich, If not 
Naturally rich, it must be made so with well-rotted manure, bonedust, phos- 
Dhates, &e. 

Tn the vegetable garden sow and transplant throughout the month all 
Sorts’ of winter vegetables, such as cabbages, savoys, cauliflowers, brocoli, 

Tussels sprouts, Kohl-rabi, beet roots, and even chards, parsley, spinach, carrots, 
chicory, parsnips, Swedes, turnips, radishes, lettuce, endive, mustard and cress, 
peas, &e, 

Sow also and transplant all sorts of culinary herbs, such as thyme, 
Marjoram, sage, hyssop, &e. 

Tf the weather is favourable, transplant also globe artichokes, both seedlings 
and Suckers, rhubarb roots, asparagus, horse radish, &. 


THE AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF FRANCE 
(SYNDICATS AGRICOLES). 


By HENRY A. TARDENT. 


_Some time ago an International Congress of Agricultural Co-operative 
ocieties was held in Paris. From data communicated to the congress it would 
“ppear that such societies have made tremendous progress in France. The 
qovement, is there only of recent origin. In 1884 there were in the whole of 

tance only five syndicats agricoles. In 1889 there were already 557. Now 

re are 2,700, with a membership of upwards of 800,000. The movement 
48 been more intense in the east and south-east. The most powerful is that 
of Sarthe, with 12,000 members. About twenty syndicats have over 3,000 
Members each, A. pleasing feature is the formation of a great number of 
purely local (communal) and provincial (departmental) syndicats. Those 
ale of course, felt the necessity of federating together for mutual, moral, and 

Some instances material support. There is now a National Federal Union 
Nation, syndicats agricoles. Tt was formed in 1886 under the auspices of the 
ahi nal Agricultural Association. There are also several (ten) regional 

wee ot syndicats, embracing societies from seventy-two departments or 
R ci Hees, The South-eastern Union is the most powerful. It comprises 260 
Cor Syndicats. It is closely followed by the unions from Burgundy, Franche 

mté, &e. 
Para unalate the above facts from a Russian agricultural journal (the 
eee with a view to attract to them the attention of the Queensland 
Socket; *. Were such local, regional, and national agricultu ral co-operative 

tes established here, the result would’ be an immediate and important 
ang veing of agricultural machinery and implements, of seeds and fertilisers, 

1 important inerease in the price received by the farmer for his crop. 

Se two eains being added to each other would amount to about 50 per cent. 
it ut armers’ incomes—that is, a farmer who gets now £100 net from his 
Would ould increase that income up to £150. The moral and intellectual gain 
Sqn larger still. The influence for good which such associations would 

-“18e on their individual members and on the public life of the State would 


i calculable. It is eminently a civilising and elevating movement, as it gives 
‘ the : 


indivig advantages derived from social co-operation as well as those attached to 
u ‘dual self-reliance. I strongly advise our agricultural societies and the 


thoro and Press to study this question under all its aspects—to think it out 
o 
@ 


shly, and make it one of the principal objects of the yearly agricultural 


in ah, ace. In that way we could appropriate to ourselves whatever is good 
labo Systems in use in other countries, avoid their mistakes and failures, and 


“te a system of our own with every chance of ultimate success. 2 
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MACHINERY AND LABOUR-SAVING DEVICES IN THE 
: UNITED STATES. 
GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


The methods employed for handling large quantities of material have been 
brought to great perfection in the United States. 

Take, ran Serinsle the handling of grain. Over 300,000,000 buahel aad 
flour and grain of all sorts were received and shipped in Chicago during 18¢ of 
To handle this enormous quantity economically is, of course, of the uted 
importance. A few particulars as to how this is done may therefore be S 
interest. The information is supplied by one of the largest concerns in Chicago, 
and may consequently be taken as a fair sample of them all, ' ; 

About 85 per cent. of the 300,000,000 bushels was carried by the differen 
railroads, and the remainder arrived by water. igi i 

When the grain arrives from the outlying districts it is stored in large 
warehouses until it is convenient to ship it. i 

The trucks are run into the warehouses alongside the elevators. The 
trucks have an average capacity of about 900 bushels, and are discharged by e: 
couple of men in from ten to fifteen minutes. To assist them in discharging they 
use two flat wooden scrapers which are operated by ropes and pulleys from 
transmission in the warehouse. 

The grain falls at the foot of the elevators, and is run up to the top of the 
house in steel buckets fixed on belts made of rubber and canvas. Each 
elevator carries from 8,000 to 15,000 bushels an hour, The number of elevators 
in each warehouse is. of course, regulated by the quantity of grain to be 
handled. , 

About 18,000,000 bushels of grain annually pass through these particular 
warehouses, and they have a storage capacity of about 8,000,000 bushels. 

The warehouses are divided up into bins holding from 6,500 to 30,000 
bushels each, the more modern rane being provided with larger bins than 
the older ones. 4 

When it is necessary to transport the. 
from one part of the building to’ another, n 
elevators—it is carried on wide belting made of rubber and canvas. The grain 
is run out of hoppers on to the belts and is carried along to whatever part 0 
the house it is required. These belts are capable of carrying from 15,000 to 
20,000 bushels an hour. ' 


grain along the level—that is to say, 
without the necessity of using the 


A large portion of the grain is passed through cleaners at the rate of from 
809 to 1,000 bushels an hour. ; 

To operate all these elevators, belt transporters, cleaners, and electric light 
machinery, there are three steam engines—one of 1,400 h.p. of a vertical 
marine type, and two of the Corliss type of 600 and 450 h.p. respectively. 

Vessels are loaded at the rate of 350,000 bushels per day of ten hours ; and 


about 160 railway cars, averaging about 900 bushels each, can be loaded in the 
Same time. 


The charge for storing grain in these warchouses is three-fourths of a cent, 
about one-third of a penny, per bushel for the first ten days. This price includes 
the cost of discharging, storing, andloading, For every subsequent ten days 
the sum of one-quarter of a cent, say half a farthing, per bushel is charged.— 

4 SI 
Board of Trade Journal. , 


nen aeaneneeeeersncnetseeesenee eee eee 


PROPOSED CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURE. f 

At the annual meeting of the Rockhampton Agricultural Society, held on — 

the 31st tstant, the following resolution was passed after a most interesting — 
jee ective speech had been made in support of it by My. Will. MeTlwraith = 

That in the opinion of this society the time has arrived when the organisatio? — 
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of arable agriculture by the formation of a Queensland Chamber of Agriculture, 
With branches in the different districts and localities of the colony, is desirable.” 


an, Lhe secretary, in forwarding this resolution to societies interested, says :— 
My committee request that you will bring the resolution and the matter which 
4ccompanies it before your members ; and they will be glad if you will, at the 
Same time, invite them, if they approve of the motion, to address the Minister 
or Agriculture in support of its aims, and instruct, their delegates to the next 
‘gricultural Conference to bring the question before the Conference with a 
“lew to its being discussed and approved by the delegates in attendance.” 

The extended report of the proceedings shows that it was decided that 
Copies of the resolution be sent to the Government Agricultural Department 
or transmission to the next Agricultural Conference, and that copies of the 
Tesolution and newspaper reports be sent to all the agricultural societiesyin 

ueensland. 


POTATO SCAB, 


Mr. Claude Fuller, Government Entomologist, Natal, writes as follows, 
Concerning this disease, in the Agricultural Journal of that colony :— 


Potato seab is not a particularly prevalent disease ; still most farmers are 
More or less acquainted with it, so that the accompanying illustration, though 
® poor one, may perhaps convey some idea of the appearance fof atpotato 
attacked by a A 


Potato SUFFERING FROM SCAB. 


Prete chief characteristic that will be noticed is. the eens a os 
ea Mess of the skin, which has the appearance of a scab, an eueat h 4 is 
hie y orinjury to the tuber 1s often found to some depth. tin eee : arie 1 
ave Ver, the disease is quite superficial and simply disfigures but does no 
u Stroy, Potato scab is attributed to a fungus known as Oospora scabies, and 
Beaute in many parts of the world—nearly everywhere, in fact, at Hoare 
ne brown. As is the case with the gall-worm disease, if 1s intro a 1 is th 
ae with seed potatoes, and it is generally believed that, eta As wil 
Whi Municate the disease to sound tubers. There is also little a iat soil 
i has carried a scabby crop will infect future potato crops P paca it. 
ihe ‘n manures are regarded as favourable to the increase 0 He isease 
Se are kraal manure, lime, and ashes. This is American experience, it is 
localine many of our farmers have come to:the same conclusion in certain 
to ete treatment for this disease is simple. In IE Ue wh Se 
diseased planting in infected lands, and in the secon¢ * a n eh i reat 
_ ed seed, This has been successfully accomplis hed by soaking t e seed 
ne and a-half hours ina solution of corrosive sublimate, using 1 oz. of 


. 
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the sublimate to 9 gallons of water. A number of experiments have also been 
carried out with a weak dilution of formalin. The best results appear to have 
been obtained by using 8 fluid oz. of commercial formaldehyde mixed with 19 
gallons of water. One authority has given sulphur as a remedy ; using it at 
the rate of 300 lb. to the acre, sprinkling it in the open row. 


BENEFITS OF POTATO-SPRAYING. 

The Farmers’ Gazette has lately published the results of a potato-spraying 
experiment carried out in Ireland by Mr. W. Barnes, Westland, County Meath. 
Several acres were carefully sprayed with the ordinary sulphate of CORN and 
lime solution. The potatoes were dressed twice at the beginning and at the 
end of the month of July. Another portion of the field was treated in exactly 
the same manner with respect to planting and cultivation, but the plants were 
not sprayed. 

The report on the result states :— 

“On that portion of the crop which had been twice sprayed the foliage 
was so dense and green that it wascalmost impossible to distinguish one drill 
from another, while on the immediately adjoining unsprayed plots all that was 
to be seen was a forest of bare stalks, all of them absolutely leafless, and many 
quite withered out of existence. A more pronounced contrast it would be 
difficult to conceive. At a little distance one portion of the field presented the 
appearance of a vigorous crop of potatoes at mid-summer, while the other 
showed hardly a trace of vegetation, because even the few stalks that remained 
had been withered into masses of bleached woody fibre. Here and there a few 
spots of disease could be discerned on some of the sprayed plants, but the 
extent of leaf surface so affected was so small as not to be recognisable at any 
distance.” 

With regard to the respective yields of tubers on the sprayed and 
unsprayed portions, the following were the returns :— 


Sprayed Section. 
Large (marketable) tubers... aoe op tes 15-6 tons. 
Small z rt} ii x 3-9 
Diseased (a trace) 


ed 
ox, ... 2 tubers in a perch. 
Unsprayed Section. 
Large (marketable) tubers... ee on meget tl’ (BR 
Small - or a a 5-9 
Diseased : 2-4 ,, 
Another instance of the benefit of spraying comes to us from Fifeshire; 
Scotland, on which the Scottish Farmer says :—At six stations various plots 0 
potatoes were planted, and the same manures were used for all, consisting ® 
15 tons per acre of farmyard manure, applied in the drills, and the following 
artificials, applied partly in the drills and partly at the hilling-up period : 4: owt 
superphosphate, 1 ewt. sulphate of ammonia, and 1 ewt. sulphate of potash. 
The average yields of the several varieties, Sprayed and unsprayed respectively: 
were as below :— ; ‘ 


tons. 


” 


” oe eee eee 


Variety. Unsprayed. Sprayed. 

Parly. Wy.) a Gk salty We eChebe tt 
British Queen... ... WON 2 98" 4. Tl 197 ome 
General Kitchener... SPGTINCIS AOR: ei. se LUE 
Sutton’s Abundanee ... 1} 3 WO” 8 15 0 2 
Challenge... 7e 120; :98)9 4. 7 19 vee 

te. 
British Lion. ... TO, 52 24. lh eu 
Up-to-Date |, it) 2) ib ai ye ata 
Scottish Triumph () aks yy) The) 13 14 
General Roberts St Ka). (1183 Sie ee 20 
Langworthy SO ik Oy OM nee ie il 
Maincrop © Oel6esisl0. oe. 7 Seka 
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The conclusions derived from the trial are as follow :— 

_ The results of spraying in yields of sound tubers dressed over a riddle of 
13-inch mesh are given as averages of ten varieties and ten acres at the several 
Stations :— Z 

Centre, 


T y Increase. Decrease. 
oe “Yb. T Seed iba T. c. q. Ib. Te. q. Ib. 
Uthrogle « Si OW Ga GS 7 BIB. PMO .. oe 
Balcomie «= «ds, «O91 8 0 4. 97 19 012 ... 616 O 4 ... 
Cairnie TE Wey ee FA A a PU BW, oe 
“siti oo AIR NG 4 AI 11 4 8 O OO ax aE 
albessie =, 6412 320 ... 61138 0 4 ... 4: BO BG 
ecker'tone ... 6415 224 ... 60 1 3 20 we a dg AL ak oath 


. Hence it is coneluded that spraying is beneficial if carried out early enough 
M the season. Late spraying retards the growth, and does little or no good. 
On the other hand, it appears that, if spraying is carried out at the proper time 
‘nd under suitable Rouaition of weather, the bulk of the crop is increased, 
While there is less disease and a larger proportion of marketable potatoes. 


LUCERNE. 
Many farmers will be sowing lucerne next month ; hence it will not be out 
es Place to give some directions to new beginners as to the best method of 
“owing this crop. 


.., In the first place, lucerne should never be sown in a shallow soil with a 
Stuf, retentive clay sub-soil. What the plant likes is a rich, friable loam of 
Steat depth, through which the roots can penetrate to reach the natural 
Moisture below. ; ; 

On the very rich scrub soils and on the deep black soils and light loams, 
Such as are found between the coast and the Main Range, and above the range 
®n the Darling Downs, lucerne is no more difficult to grow than oats or any 

er cereal or legume. On such lands there is abundant plant food, such as 

“lcerne loveth; and the great depth of soil, reaching, in some instances, notably 

Fe ‘iverine serubs, to 20 and 30 feet, enables its roots to penetrate to the same 
istance ; ‘ 

Stance in search of moisture. ie eh a 4 
‘ ut when there is a subsoil of such a nature that it is slightly retentive, 

Nd which can be easily worked, some trouble must be taken to bring it ito 
S00d tilth and to loosen the subsoil to a considerable depth. In this CE 
ROW should be turned in the usual way by one plough, and a eet ploue 
b Without the mould-board—breaks up the subsoil to a depth of some 12 ne es, 
Doss; Oes not turn it over. Then the land is reduced to as fine i ee i 
e ‘sible with the usual implements adopted to the purpose. It a a a i" e y 
The ntial that the land be reduced in this way, for the small lucerne Boe (ts 
aie i there are 12,600 in a single ounce) would fail to germinate 1 burle 
“DONE St hj 

Sst big clods : 

1 : : i thing to 

3 e land having been prepared and thoroughly cleaned, ee ae a 8 ie 
adhau dered is whether to sow broadcast or in drills. Eac we 10 Rees 
“tents, but experience has shown that it 1s far more rou Beemer eID 
Young plants clean when sown broadcast than when sown in a1 : i ou eNee 
ae the land may be when sown, weeds of some kind are bound cane eee 
cP Pearance before the young plants are strong enough to get away trom 7 

‘Ses have "Byishane River where whole families have spent 
dla ave occurred on the Brisbane River wher h Haasan Tt 
Math - When sown in drills, on the other hand, it 1s sor es ay By aaa 

st to keep the spaces between the drills clean by a machin Bee arene 
hi © hoe should be set to work when the plants are < ‘ 

hs own field. but this is objectionable, as the 
ham... Ome harrow the broadeast-sown held, bu Jee ges 

Trows q F ; t of damage to the young plants without 

oni: CO ® considerable amount or damage le epate 
apy rate a perfect clearance of the weeds. Should these Poe ae ae ae 
+} beans PAREN cane ‘ally if set to work when the 

atance, the machine hoe will clear them off finally if set. to i 


re from 6 to 8 inches high. . 


he 
Clea 
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As to the quality of seed to sow, the best authorities disagree, and naturally 
so, as many things have to be taken into consideration which must affect te 
question. These are—kind and condition of soil and subsoil, aspect and climates 
However, taking the results of many experiments conducted by practical me} 
it would appear that 10 Ib. of seed are ample when sown broadcast, and from* 
to 6 Ib. when sown with the machine drill. The drills should be about 12 inches 
apart, and should only be covered to a depth of one-eighth to one-quarter of ae 
inch. The best results have been obtained at this depth. As the plant is very 
tender for the first six months. it is a good plan to mow the field, so ax to destroy 
all weeds growing amongst the rows before they seed. Once the taproot ht 
got hold of the soil, the plant will have eained sufficient strength to make het 
against any weeds that may afterwards appear, Lucerne thus treated W 
stand for ten years, and can be cut six or eight times a year. 


Sometimes the land becomes what is known as lucerne sick, owing to the 
long continuance of the crop on the ground. It will then require two yea” 


rest. Hither fallow a season and the following year take a ess of potatoes oA 
corn, after which lucerne may be sown again, or green fallow the land for t 


years, taking one crop of some cereal each year. 

One of the greatest enemies of lucerne is dodder (Cuseuta australis): 
It was introduced some thirty years ago with seed from New South Wale* 
It is a kind of vine which creeps up the lucerne stems, twines round them, a2) 
by means of small suckers or rootlets, feeds on the sap of the plant. | 
allowed to grow, the field rapidly assumes the appearance of patches of 108" 
worm. The main root of the dodder dies, but its tendrils spread in a iret 
form, leaving the lucerne in great yellow circles. It should be at once dug ne 
lucerne and all, and carefully carted away or burnt. The least little bit of 3 
will grow, so great care is necessary in removing it. The patches shoul 
sprayed with sulphate of iron. Make a solution of as much of the sulph® 
as a cask of water will take up. Cut the diseased patches, burn the lucerne aD 
water the spot with the liquid. It thoroughly kills the dodder, and giv 
greatly increased vigour to the lucerne. A good dressing for lucerne, says Mi 
J. L. Thompson, Instructor in Agriculture, New South Wales, consists ° 
2 ewt. superphosphate, 1 ewt. kainit, the former supplying the phosphorie ach 
and lime, the latter the potash. A top dressing of gypsum generally pro 
highly beneficial. 

The cost of preparing the land, of seed, and sowing will reach about 20H 
per acre; and no further expense is entailed, once the field is established, fo 
several years, except perhaps an occasional dressing of manure. 


ON SUBSOIL TILE-DRAINING TO RETAIN WATER. 
By W. PETTIGREW. 


Persons from Great Britain, acquainted with tile-draining the grout , 
to remove superfluous water, require no remarks from me as to the adyantas 
of the same. The Honourable Angus Gibson, M.L.C., of Bingera, Bundabel | 
has lately published a letter in the Courier, showing the great advantage? 4, 
such work for agricultural purposes in Queensland; first at Doughboy Crees 
and lately at his sugar plantation, Burnett River. ; 


But to tile-drain ground on purpose to make it hold more water, so 2° iy 
able to resist a continuance of dry weather, appears a contradiction or anomie 
Still it is a fact, and hence the object of this fates F 


_ Assuming that the ground to be operated on has a fairly good soil of abo | 
10 inches deep, and that below this, is a clay several feet thick, and that © 
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drains have been put into such ground at distances of 164 feet apart, and at a 
epth of 4. feet, then what takes place after these drains are in, is somewhat as 
OUOWs :— . 

Th dry weather the soil and subsoil shrink and crack, commencing at the 

Surface over the drains, and gradually extending to the whole soil and subsoil 
etween the drains and down to near the level of the tiles. These cracks 

extend in two directions in the ground at right angles to the drains, and some- 

What parallel thereto. If rain comes, the cracks become more or less filled up 

With loose soil and vegetable matter, and the roots of plants follow down them 

M search of food and moisture. These roots die, but there they remain pro- 

Niding food and moisture for subsequent plants, and so on plant after plant 
Wes, dies, and their remains enrich the soil and subsoil. 
suppose such ground has been so acted on for two years, and that a con- 

ance of dry weather sets in; then there is a thunder-storm, and a fall of, 

Sty, 12 inches of rain in half-an-hour. Observe how undrained, cultivated 

Stound is affected by the rainfall. The heavy rain in falling, levels the loose 

Soil, and if the ground has a little slope, a great portion runs off. it level, it 

Stadually sinks in, the air in the soil preventing the water getting easily down ; 

jhereas in the drained ground, the water sinks rapidly, carrying the air before 

» And driving it into the drains. This rapid sinking of the water is very bene- 
“lal, as it takes it away from the surface where it would be rapidly evaporated 
Y subsequent south-westerly winds. (This applies to Brisbane. The case 

May be different in ‘other places.) Compare these soils after two days of 
‘ying winds. Both look as if rain had not fallen on them for a month, Turn 
v the soil of the undrained one, and the moisture is only down some 5 inches 

se Ae whereas in the drained one the moisture is down about S inches. Both 

th for about 14 inches down. iG aN pane 
followin, foregoing was written after reasoning from what I have seen, bu 
aes paragraph is from measurements = ‘ ’ 
six Tuesday, 15th January.—Last night there was a fall of vain ee oe 
meeenchs of an inch, or 6 points; and to-day, about 10 o'clock as ec 
pescuts as to how far the moisture had gone down. On ae ee y 

Some Ae rather clayey nature, the distance was from 1 adi mi ats nes. te 

eal hard undrained land, the depth was from 1 tO 2 ane gu x as 

al ine undrained ground, 23 inches ; andon well-cultivated drained ground, 

3 inches, ; 

by fs require moisture as their food, for all their soe Fea ba 
ih Toots in a liquid state, except what is taken from & le ae oy hes fs 

On y if Plants require ar for their roots; hence the meshieS ie a Gass Bee 
E this clayey soils to take air as well as water down. i ieee zee an Sie 

inte Note the large timber growing alongside the raiw ay AUER 
eae Where there is porous subsoil and plenty of rain, anc cone eae 
the eo” timber growing along the flat country north of Caboolture River, 


tiny 


é 3 , i * 7 > Fo 1 Fi sy 
are the plenty of moisture usually, but no underground Gee A nee 
© mangroves, whose roots grow in air-tight mud. These have ae 


Mons Up from their true roots about a quarter of an Hl i pT 
OUR yiy to 12 inches long. Plenty of these are to be seen abou : 
“sin Moreton Bay. eerie 
nN he more case of want of air for roots of plants may be ae saul aie 
Scotl: Y years ago, when ‘on a visit to a farmer near May Wee rh tins 
1d, he showed me a field he intended draining. In it he ri Bee a 
histo,’ tOvMed, no doubt, by a river at some previous period of u ne wor Mp 
dlr: Uhese ridges he said he did of intend to drain, as they Nea Baan : 
omni h About two years afterwards, on a subsequent uaa aan 
Ning yy, ad been drained nearly in the manner stated i ie ae ae 
andj, Vere carried through the gravel ridges. The field had a crop : 


Woes et we <cent wher » drai ‘ t been carried through the dry 
buses. well, except where the drains had no ihe SRS telle 


. . ; Ga r Sa 

n asking for a reason why it was 80, the farmer sale ) 

Want : ‘ould drain them, although dry. My interpretation of the facts was the 
‘Ur to the roots of the plants on the undrained portion. 
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Authorities on draining ground state “that the soil abstracts moisture from 
the air, and that the power to abstract moisture from the air is much connect 
with fertility.” ‘That the more the soil is divided, the greater is its absorbing 
power.” These statements may be true, but, practically speaking, they are 10 
worth much consideration in Queensland. I agree with the last sentence wit 
one word altered: thus—‘ That the more the soil is divided, the greater is 1 
retaining power.” Further, the richer a soil is, by so much is its retains 
power increased. : 

In order to test the speed of water penetrating various sorts of d rained 
ground, and the quantities of water they are capable of holding, I made the 
following trials. I got a cylindrical vessel 6 cneh ee in diameter, and 42 inche* 
deep. This was filled with the different sorts of soils, which were well press 
in by hand and levelled off. There were holes in the bottom to let the air out. 
Each lot of soil was dry— 

Ist. Filling. Sand with a little vegetable matter. Water went through 
in 9 minutes. Proportion held being 1 of water to 3°85 of sal! 
by weight. 

2nd. Garden soil. Water went through in about 30 minutes. 

3rd. Fine garden soil. Water went through in about 56 minutes, the 
proportion of water held being 1 to 3:12 of soil by weight. 

4th. This consisted of broken-up, dry mud. It took a long time % 
absorb the water; indeed, it was left all night, and the quantity ° 
water it absorbed was 1 to 2°33 of dry mud. 

By the above it will be seen that sand saturated has about one-fifth of 
its weight of water, and that good garden soil has about one-fourth ; that wat® 
sank most quickly into sand, being at the rate of about 1 foot in 30 minute® 
that in one garden soil the water went through in 30 minutes; while 7 
another rather finer soil, with possibly more clay in it, 56 minutes were requit 
—that is, it took nearly double the time for water to go through the 42 inch 

From the foregoing statements a few inferences may be drawn respect? 
the economical cultivation of drained ground in dry weather with a very limit 
supply of water. 

The surface of the ground and the underlying soil to a depth of 25 0° i 
inches must not be watered, as the water evaporates too quickly from that 
Then, how to water the soil below that? This can be done, and has been done 
by placing metal pipes in the ground with several holes bored into the lowe 
sides, placed with their tops over 9 inches below the surface, and laid about °— 
feet apart. That is quoting from what has been found suitable. [f drains ha) 
to be put in, which in Queensland will nearly always be the case, then it WOU 
be best to put these in at 16 feet apart, and the metal pipes at equal distant 
from the drains—thus, 4 feet, 8 feet, and 4 feet. Before putting the met 
pipes in, the soil should be trenched to a depth of 18 inches, and give? 
supply of broken bones, which will be there as food for future plants. | 

A tank connected with a main pipe and stop cocks to each metal pa 
should be arranged, so that a definite supply of water may be given to eae 
piece of ground. ; A 

Then, how often should the ground be watered? The. nature of the #2 
and subsoil, as also the nature of the crops, would determine that. Authorite 
on irrigation state that from ten to thirty days, according to the nature of the Th: 
would do. My opinion, acting on the principle of economy of water and also v | 
aerating the roots of the growing crop, Sail be to water not oftener than onc® of 
ten days, and after that judge by pavemece Then, what quantity of wat 4 
should be put on ata time? The only authority for an opinion on this Woes, | 
lies in the trials above referred to, and numbered 2 and 3. The quantity ¢- 
water absorbed was about the same in both instances—namely, about 0 | 
water to 3°12 of soil. This would represent a rainfall of 1:3 inches to sat 
42 inches deep. Double these would certainly be a fair supply at a time he 
between 2 or 3 inches would do until experience was gained. In putting {be 
water, attention would be required not to let it rise to within 3 inches 0F 
surface, so as to be lost by evaporation. 
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ACTION OF ARTIFICIAL MANURE ON WOOL. ; 


From “Der Z'ropenpflunzer,” TRANSLATED BY THE EDITOR. 


.. The Deutsch-australishe Post, writing on this subject, which is most 
interesting also in connection with South-west Africa, says:—The farmers 
ave lone since recognised the beneficial influence of artificial manure on their 
Soils, and obtain better results since they have assisted Nature. It will not, how- 
ever, have occurred to many people that, in order to obtain‘the best results in wool 
Production, something similar would have to be done. It is well known that a 
arge Pimeentage of potash is contained in the moisture of the wool which is 
‘mually withdrawn from the soil and exported with the wool, so that in the 
hatural course one of the most fertilising elements disappears. 


_ A few ficures will better illustrate this. In 1899, 231,451,779 Ib. of wool 
were exported: this was a less quantity than in an ordinary season ; from 1893 
aie aa Seo reached 2,111,868,834 lb. ; The mee conned a 
. inted to 380,135,484 lb.—that is to say, to as much as 1s containe 
a 1,697,000 tons of dried blood ; the potash exported (in like manner) reached 

872,000 Ib., or as much as is contained in 45,265,000 tons of kainit—this is 
7 Unrefined potash salt which contains about 25 per cent. of sulphate of lime. 

Urthermore, in 1899, 4,600,000 sheep were slaughtered, and during the seven 
Years from 1893 to 1899 a total of 46,088,677 were killed ; the number of lambs 

ss ed during the respective periods was 192,000 and 1,009,187 respectively. 
ate Nitrogen withdrawn in this manner from the soil amounted to 70,634,514: Ib., 
Which jg equal to 252,363 tons of dried blood. The phosphate of lime contained. 
these sheep and lambs totalled 70,634,514 Ib., equal to 70,073 tons of bone- 
eal From these figures it will be seen how important fertilising matter 1s 
souk ae the soil every sa Will ait ai inna a see one sve oe 
hears oberties of the wool? Is it not necessary to enric eal va 
. “ins, and thus to considerably increase the profit on the wool + These are 
portant questions, and deserve to be carefully considered. That the potash 
es off with the grease of the wool has been absolutely proved by the fell- 

NON eeries ; in one establishment in Liverpool 50 tons were recovered. 


kd The grease of the wool consists principally of various soluble salts witch 

© been extracted from the soil, and which, after they have circulated through 

; blood, have become incorporated with various animal acids. — By the action 

f berspiration in the skin it is separated, and is retained clinging to the fibres 
'© Wool, or forms a layer near the roots. 


Another authority writes :— 
in gorease is found principally on the breast and shoulders ; therefore, Be ey 
“OU, ‘ose places where the best and soundest wool is obtained in the oe 
, * . . . ‘3 - ps > ay 
es htity, and in the same ratio in which the grease extends 1m soe ne fe 
Hae towards other portions, is the quality of the wool. ys a S 0 er 
Freak there is a want of grease, then the fibre of the wool is dry, es an 
i i ils y, I C reas § 
ler : and the whole fleece becomes thin and hairy, whilst w here the grease is 
\Oful the wool is soft and oily, rich and strong. 
p se improves the wool, potash 
r : ; TaBe 
Sa s the production of grease, and furthermore, W hen eee observe a 
” ah » oO 
0 i of grease in their sheep, this want can be rectified by Jue ie eS 
rally land. Whether this theory can. be worked out practica y ee ae U- 
Y be left for proof to practical experiments, but the solution of the problem 
&s full consideration by sheep-breeders. 
lan jturther question arises, and that is—* Tf the natural condition of the 


the ¢,Mands 10 acres for one sheep, would it not be pmb so to increase 
“ttility of the soil that these 10 aeres could carry ten-sheep. 


From this it follows that, whilst the grea 


€8eqy, 


. 
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Should this be the case, then the question of manuring is well worth 
considering, and all the more so, because the laws are most favourable to the 
smaller land selections. The more valuable the land, the more gratifyins 
results may be looked for ; still, the difficulty in answering these questions lie 
in the fact that as yet no experiments have been made. 

The Farmers’ Guide, issued by the Australian Manure Company, Sydney 
says :—The depasturing of cows exhausts the phosphatic salts and potash of the 
soil very quickly, and it is very important that these constituents shoul 
returned to it, if it is desired to keep the meadows in a good condition. 

One gentleman made interesting experiments in connection with cattle 
He divided a large paddock into two parts, manured one half, and left the oth® 
as it was. Then he let the cattle in. The animals stuck to the manured * 
and grazed there until almost no grass was left; even then they preferre 
nibble at the remains, although on the other side there was considerably 0% 
feed. As far as sheep and wool are concerned, the question of the value, F 
artificial manuring remains an open one, and we trust that some of our leadiS 
breeders will be induced to make experiments and to publish the results. 


FARMYARD MANURE. 


A. good average sample of farmyard manure contains 10 Ib. nitrogen, 9 Ib. 
phosphoric acid, and 10 Ib. potash per ton. There are also in it all the othe 
constituents requisite to produce crops on the land, such as lime, magnesl 
chlorine, soda, oxide of iron, and carbonic acid. The constituents will vary ‘ 
quantity according to the kind of food consumed by the farm stock. But, * 
most farm crops require double as much of potash as of nitrogen and more 
phosphoric acid than potash, these must be supplied by artificial manures SUC” 
as muriate of potash and superphosphates. By the ordinary way of treatiDs 
farmyard manure half the nitrogen is lost, and the liquid portion, which is t 
most valuable, is allowed to run to waste. If proper precautions were takel 

prevent loss by leaching, and by evaporation, and by the manure heap drying ou fl 
Tee artificials would be required to supplement it, and the farmers woul 
themselves very much in pocket by a little original outlay ona proper recept” 
for their manure. ; 


Herewith we give a sketch of 


A Curap Manure Pen, 


taken from the American Agriculturist :— 
When there is no barn cellar, the most convenient place for piling manure 
that is removed from the stables daily is against the outside of the barn, WY, 
the eaves. The one operation of shovelling it out of a window finishes the job: Jo 
ordinarily justo the water from the roof drenches and washes out the solu? 
parts of the manure (Fig. 1), while the edges and outside of the pile are % 
by the sun and wind, so that most of the fertility is lost. But these conditioy, 
are very easily remedied. ‘To do this, run a gutter or trough under the eave? 


~— 
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bere the roof-water to one end of the barn (as at a, Fig. 2), where it falls 
5 Med the manure. Tf the water settles back and soaks into the manure, dig 

Ittle trench to carry it away. 
Build a silo or pen for the manure, as shown in the illustration. Make it 
eet or § feet wide, and about 4 feet longer at each end than the windows 
tom which the manure is thrown. If stock occupy the full length of the barn, 
© Pen will be as long as the barn. The earth should be dug out about 2 feet 
ee inside the pen. The deeper the pile, the better it 1s; but the bottom 

" Mot be much more than 2 feet below ground because of the difficulty of 

‘ding manure on the wagon. Make the sides of the pen of boards or small 
Poles, and strengthen by using plenty of upright posts. The better plan is to 

Nt the side boards inside the posts, as the manure settles more compactly. 
After the penis built, cover the surface with 1 foot or 2 feet of muck, 


d 


Io = yy < 
thine or sods, and turn in one or two hogs to tramp it down. The important 
“18 is to keep the manure spread evenly over the surface. The pigs may do 


» but if not it will be necessary once or twice a week to spread the manure 
*v piles under the windows. 
The pen should be filled as full as possible before carting it out, but it 
ot be filled above the window-sill without a good deal of work. When full, 
wide 1S a solid block of manure about 5 feet or 6 feet deep, 7 nee : se 
inireie and as long as the pen. ‘The little rain that has fallen upon. it has hardly 
i ne than wet it down in good shape, but when very heavy rains oy add ae 
Pile, T or loam to absorb the water. Never let the water run off the a 0 ; i 
aha’ wut add sufficient absorbents to keep the pile reasonably dry. In fact, 
-, orbents must be added from time to time to take up the natural moisture if 
rains mea cow manure. When thus treated, ee a ee og Ben 
Strfaes the sun and wind have not practically hurt 1t, because, See 
thar “© Xposed. The entire pile becomes good, solid manure, and the loz 
Was originally placed at the bottom is Just as good as the rest. 


. Canny 


MANURING COW PEAS. 
tsa “Ow-pea crop of 15,000 lb. of green yines per acre will contain 100 lb. 
i Sen, 67 Ib. potash, and 22 Ib. phosphoric acid; therefore, three times Pe 
Nitros, Potash as phosphoric acid will be required. The cow pea oa me 
net from the air; therefore, phosphoric acid and potash only need be 


Sune 
“plied directly, ; 
Subjent Bryan Tyson, of Hallison, N.C., writing to an. American journal on the 
hae} Says — 


Gente Nearly all the formulas of fertilisers, for the various crops, in THe 
f pare S of potash and phosphoric acid are usually about in the ror to 10 ot 
of the f Of potash to 8 parts of phosphoric acid. A ee 
Tiss ollowing ingredients may be used for peas : Available phosp one aci L 
the .“*"t. ; and potash, 9 per cent. Apply 550 Ib. per acre, and mix relat 
Fortis Mt Preferably two or three weeks before planting. One-half of the 
i * may be applied in the drill, the residue broadcasted. 

Aciq whtead of the above, the following materials may be compounded and used : 
Potash Osphate, 250 Ib.: kainit, 300 1b. In lieu of kainit, 70 Ib. of muriate of 

may be used. 

Cay 1, (© Above will vive large and satisfactory returns, but the quantity stated 
acid ant ofitably Rekeba ak 50 to 100 ae cent, , Potash and phosphoric 
Uply qrewn from the soil, and consequently it will be necessary to properly 
Se materials from time to time. 
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as clover, peas, &e., all the nitrogen that may be needed for the present, at 
next crop will be virtually grown (drawn from the atmosphere). There will rr 
a considerable surplus left over the requirements of the said crops, which WY 
serve for the permanent enrichment of the soil. 

The humus produced by the decaying vegetable matter will exert a furth® 
and beneficial influence on the soil, the details of which are not necessary her 

I will state here that the most convenient material for supplying nitrog® 
direct is nitrate of soda—Chili saltpetre. Therefore, if you would enrich ye 
soil economically, grow all the saltpetre possible, which can be done as ator 
said. ae 

When commercial fertilisers are applied in the usual way, there is bt 
little or no humus produced, and consequently the soil will continue to g? 
poorer, however abundant the application may be. 


More than this, by growing and turning crops of the legume family, sul 


THE POTATO. 
During this month the main potato crop should be in the ground, In the 
coast districts all planting should be completed by the third week in March. , f 
order to obtain the best results, great care should be observed in the selecti?? 
of seed. Whole seed is preferable for the present planting, but where su¢ 
cannot be obtained the potatoes must be cut into sets, and we propose to sil 
how enormous crops may be obtained by judicious cutting of the seed. he 
From notes supplied by Mr. Jamés Pink, Wellington Point, we print ee 
following remarkable results in potato cultivation. My, Pink says :— j 
T should like to offer a few remarks on the so-called degeneracy of if 
potato. When a new and improved seedling potato is first brought into gener 
cultivation, it usually possesses a vigorous constitution and large produc” 
powers. For the first year or two special care is devoted to its culture, and © 
the tubers after they are lifted. We speak in glowing terms. of this 1 a 
variety ; we admire the beauty of its foliage, the symmetrical form and ig 
texture and flavour of its tubers, and, above all, its éxtra cropping qualitie® 
But in a few years, in all probability, it has fallen to the tere oe 
average variety, and we say that the potato has degenerated, That it G2) 
degenerate, there is no doubt ; but is there any one subject, either in the au | 
or vegetable world, but would have degenerated, or, more probably, cease® 
exist, under such treatment as the potato has received at our hands ? {0 
Tt has been the practice to select for pro nagation the refuse of the poly | 
heap; small, miniature, ugly, ill-shaped tubers hae been considered good en0¥y, 
for seed; and when the result has not met our expectations, we have rais hl 
cry that the potato is degenerating, In carrying out this practice for yal 
was it possible to arrive at any other result?” If is one of Nature’s unive™ 
laws that, when man neglects or abuses her, she falls back to her 10 
condition. But the very art of gardening is to lift Nature above her 12 | 
state, by good culture, by raising new and improved varieties of seed, a" — 
selection. 08 
The method of selection is peculiarly adapted to the principle of rol 
from single eyes. If we take an awerage good-shaped potato, weighing 7" at 
to 10 oz., we shall find that it has from twelve to eighteen eyes, which, ¥ ye 
into single eyes, would give as many sets, which would naturally produce # mal / 
for 


even sample of young tubers than the same number of whole sets of odd8 ty 
ends that have been considered neither large enough nor good enoug? | 
cooking. % ttl 
The principle of growing from single eyes has two ereat adyantia’ gf | 
namely, economy of seed, and, upon suitable, well-tilled land, a larger colt | 
marketable potatoes. When whole tubers are planted, two or three eye 8 vot | 
ito growth first; these keep the lead during the entire growing seaso™ | 
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from their stolons the largest potatoes are produced. The weaker eyes start 
_t Into growth, and produce only small tubers of little value; but when 
all 6 eyes are planted the whole strength of the set is devoted to one growth, 
28 ik young tubers are formed nearly at the same time, and, the plant having 
ther calls onit for nutriment, these continue to erow and form large tubers. 
2€ whole tuber produces the largest number of potatoes, but the single eye 
il produce the most uniform sample and the heaviest crop per acre. 
Socien Series of experiments was carried out in the gardens of the Horticultural 
as ety (London) under the direction of the late Professor Lindley, with a view 
a is ertain the relative productiyeness of tubers and sets, A piece of ground 
Bie A) ided into 4-feet squares, and in the centre of each square was planted 
Hi a ® Whole tuber or a single eye, or a set containing three eyes on the whole 
Nace of the tuber pared off so as to leave the eyes safe, but removing the 
THERES practice not uncommon in Scotland. 
Tf we consider the results of the whole sixteen experiments as being but 


Orewa: ; : : . : 
a ©Xperiment, we shall find their proportions expressed by the following 
sures :—_ 

Whole tuber rn re ... 388°38 or a) 
Single eyes... oth eo re AN ASV ieee lal oe 
hess ree ~ ¢ nearly. 
Three eyes... Le pL eo GEE. a 
Parings Sih By yi 50469. 4 

Th 


ona adopting the principle of the single-eye culture, it is requisite that the 

are etd be taken from large or average size potatoes, for the smaller the 

ares © weaker are its producing powers. ane crown oye uN ATE Tens the 

Peale atta trim tho middie oF Dody of the potato peoduos the Vest staved 

and mont aken from the middle or body of the potato 1 st-shay 
ne uniform tubers. 


i! . 1 . . . . 
thin i here are several ways of cutting a potato into single eyes: the principal 
with ,° 4m at is to obtain a fair share of the flesh of the tuber to each eye 
rhi the least amount of cut surface. The following is the American method, 
¢ 
Stem e 


@ @ he; 1 { t 
Nene a little above and further round tlhe side than the one next below it. 


ake the potato in the left hand with the stem end down, keeping it in a 


Prevent cut, and a little hot lime thrown over them will absorb the moisture, 
Premature decay, and also the attacks of insects. 
haq a Lnow describe an experiment I made some years ago 10. ae 4 Tt 
Special ‘nnounced by Messrs. Hooper and Co. that they reese ee : ai 
Premiums, amounting to fifty guineas, to British cu tial oe or the 
Amey. ‘mount of potatoes grown from 1 Ib. of seed of two, i en new, 
Ment ati Varieties called Snowflake and Eureka. The ney of 4 ng experi- 
Ts q Acted a great deal of notice in the horticulturist eed ’ ag , amongat 
to Prey termined to become a candidate for the prize. My firs : business was 
US on “re the ground thoroughly, but, owing to want of space, was obliged to 
Nd on which I had grown potatoes for five years mn succession, I 


. 
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prepared 20 perches, by bastard-trenching it or, as it is commonly called, double 
digging it to a depth of 18 inches. A crop of turnips which had been growils 
on it was utilised by chopping the rump up and trenching them in with the 
bottom spit, with two cartloads of half-rotten leaves (not haying any well 
rotted stable manure). 1 then collected the following manures, and made the! 
into a compost, which was well incorporated with the top spit:—10 bushe® 
ashes from the garden refuse heap, 10 bushels leaf-mould, 2 bushels caustlé 
lime, 1 bushel soot, 4 Ib. sulphate of ammonia, 6 Ib. sulphate of soda, 10 Ib. 
nitrate of soda, and 10 Ib. sulphate of potash. The caustic lime was used to 
hasten the decomposition of all the vegetable substances and thus make the 
available for the immediate use of the plant. On 26th March, I received 
Ib. each of Snowflake and Eureka. They were placed on a shelf in the seet 
room and turned oyer daily, so that all the eyes might start simultaneously. In 
the meantime, a gentleman had been appointed as agent to supervise the 
planting and lifting of the potatoes. 
The pound of Snowflake consisted of 4 tubers. No. 1 tuber was divided 
into 26 sets; No. 2, into 23; No. 3, into 18; No. 4, into 15—makine a total 0 
$2 sets. 
The pound of Eureka consisted of 5 tubers. No. 1 was divided into 34 
sets; No. 2, into 29; No. 38, into 25; No. 4, into 18; and No. 5, into 197 
making a total of 121 sets. A little caustic lime was thrown over them as S00? 
as cut. The drills having been struck 8 feet apart, the sets were at once 
planted, 3 feet between each in the rows, and were covered with about 8 inche 
of soil. ' 
Finding that I had prepared too much ground, we weighed 1 1b. ° 
Brownell’s Beauty, consisting of two potatoes, which were cut into 43 sels 
sufficient to fill up the spare space. A small experiment in the form of artifia# 
draining was carried out with the Beauty, 20 sets in rotation being alternate) 
placed on inverted flower-pots (24's), the pots being sunk to the requit® 
depth. When lifted, those grown on the pots were found to be of better shap& 
and averaged about 4-Ib. per hill more than the alternating sets planted int a 
usual way. ; Ns 
A certain amount of care is required in cutting a potato into single eyes 
so that each eye may take as equal a part of the tuber as possible, but still me 
“ave is required when each eye is to be subdivided into two or more parts. ; 
Looking at a tuber of Early Rose, which had begun to erow by producit 
a spear half-an-inch long at several eyes, we shall find clustered there, rou! 
base, several very minute buds, usually from two to six, so that an eye of M 
potato does not consist of one bud, but of several. If the tuber be plante? | 
the usual way, but one bud from each eye, or at most two, would be called int? 
action, the rest lymg dormant. The object, therefore, of the cultivatot 
subdividing the eyes is that each bud should be brought into active growth. vf 
To continue: Snowflake first made its appearance above ground, folloW’ 
three days later by Eureka and Brownell’s Beauty ; the erowth was weak y “a 
first, but, as soon as the foliage began to develop, it was exceedingly rapid. a 
was interesting to notice the growth of sets taken from different ‘parts } 
same tuber. Those cut from the crown (although the smallest, some of 
being only the third part of an eye and no larger than a pea) were the fits! i 
come up, and grew to be the more vigorous during the entire season. ‘The Sr 
taken from the sides produced average growth, and, though those cut fro ‘ 
base (stem end) were entire eyes and possessed a larger amount of tuber ¢ he 
were a longer time in coming up, weaker in growth, and produced less We! 
of tubers when lifted. i 
On 7th June, 50 Ib. of superphosphate of lime was sown among them * 

top dressing, and at the same time they receiyed a final earthing to the he “th 
of about 9 inches. They continued to grow most vigorously. The entire mo! 

_ of June was hot and dry. In the early part of July copious showers oct ‘of | 
and after the middle of the month rain fell daily. ‘1 expected every mon 
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to : : 
ahi A that the potato disease had made its appearance, and sure enough, on 
Fae uly, the disease appeared on the Eureka, and it spread with rapidity to 

lowflake and Beauty. 
‘ We, therefore, came to the conclusion that, as we appeared to have a fair 
Top, 1t would be advisable to lift the potatoes before the disease had communi- 
x ed Sreatly with the tubers. The Snowflakes were lifted on 6th August, the 
aad being present ; Eureka and Brownell’s Beauty a week later. Hach hill 

aS Weighed, packed in hampers, and carefully sealed by the agent. Some of 

ibs ° SRT PATCH 

© “rgest tubers were diseased, and were at once thrown ay ay. 

y : : i‘ 6 se 
The following is an analysis of the culture and produce :— 

Boreka.—1 Ib. of tubers, cut into 121 sets, produced 8 bushels per 
Perce > 4 perches being occupied by this variety. When weighed at the Royal 
. 7 s re} "pps Or ‘ 

rticultural Gardens, 647 1b. Loss from disease after lifting, 25 lb. 
SNowrnake.—1 Ib. of tubers, cut into 82. sets, produced 2 bushels 5 
4 . . i} © L ] 5 
e Ons per perch ; 22 perches being occupied. When weighed, 3723 lb. Loss 

°m disease, 322 lb. 

. ol %, ot . " ¥ >, > © 
bush wow NEL’ Braury.—1 Ib. of tubers, cut into 43 sets, produced 3 
els 5 gallons per perch; 1 perch 18 yards being occupied. 


Y ‘s : 
The Comparison of produce stands thus :— 


Ib. 

Py | led 9) 
Eureka—121 sets produced Asi 71 “ee et 672 
Snowflake—82 sets produced... Phy, rs ie 405 
Brownell’s Beauty—48 sets produced ... es e200) 
oY klod 

Total of sound tubers from 3 lb. ... si con UBT 


the The above plainly shows that the more the eyes of the potato are divided, 
Steater will be the produce from a given weight, provided that each set 
“esses a bud, 
commecce’s in carrying out experiments of this kind dopants ee re 
condi ioe of science with the art of culture. palence teac 1s use pene 
Nowrisher® of the life of vegetables, their elements and t e souneeeae a 
of plants, ent, and teaches what particular elements are essential to every spec 


1 . . 
aan art of culture embraces the principles on which the Se ae oper 
Atingy ‘: culture: are based in preparmg the ‘soil to ae dia Ea He 
Keeure thee t° Its oxygen and its carbon. aarp see: He zi joan eerie 
Clement necessary conditions for the vigorous dev al ET EMS ERECT 
Chable present must be brought into that state of ¢ eee eat a 
~ thei, vit fm to enter into plant life. In furnishing plan oe Crete eea 
from a ueral elements, we give them the power to appropriate ca 0 
© atmosphere, which is there present in inexhaustible supply. 


MONtH Ty PROGRESS REPORT FOR JANUARY OF THE 
es BIGGENDEN STATE FARM. | | 
here *8ret to report the continuation of the worst drought ever experienced 
1p) eNPecialy ERC the year. The rainfall amounted to only 
to bein °s in three days. ‘That small quantity, however, has oe eu oe 
8 Up our crop of late corn planted during the first week of the month. 
Prog, Ut the crop is now at a standstill, and cannot be expected to make any 


8s unt). 
“otil rain comes, 
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In a similar manner, the cow peas and Mauritius and velvet beans are yet 
alive and green, but cannot possibly burst into bloom and fruit without at le 
a few good showers. 

A few plants of sunflowers have made a remarkable growth in spite of the 
dry weather, showing thus what a grand stand-by that crop would be to bot 
the cattle and the poultry farmer in time of drought. 

We have kept both the orchard and the vineyard clean and well pulyerised, 
thus minimising the destructive effect of dry weather. 

We have also spent a few days in clearing, staking, 
wood lying about in the paddocks. 

We have harvested, with satisfactory results, a small patch of spring cot 

In the experimental plots all the varieties gaye poor, ill-shaped, and usele® 
“nubbins,’ except the Golden King, which have fine beautifully-shaped ¢0 
covered with large well-nourished grains. To the numerous qualities of tha 
beautiful corn we can now safely add hardiness and drought resistance. ‘Thls 
may be explained by its exceptionally thick stems covered with a hard m2 
which acts as an efficient armour against sun-heat and the evaporation of the 
moisture supplied by the roots. We have fed the cornstalks to our horse 
which took readily to the leafy and other tender parts, whilst the thick and hard 
parts of the stems have now to be wasted. i hail with impatience the ¢# 
when the cornstalk shredders, described by Mr. Leahy in his interesting 
American reports (see Queensland Agricultural Journal, Vol. V., page 241); 
will be in use in this department, and amongst the Queensland farmers 
general, as then the value of a corn crop will be doubled. Much valuable 
fodder, now mostly wasted, will then be turned into milk, beef, draught pow 
and manure. 


and burning off old 


REPORT ON WORK, QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
JANUARY, 1901. 


Farm. 
During the month 6:27.inches of rain fell, 6°15 having fallen in one night 
This fall was accompanied by a heavy storm, which did a great deal of dam’ 1 
to the buildings and orchard. he rain was badly wanted, but it did not pene! 
the district to the extent that it would have done had it ranged over a lo? 
period; the deluge simply flooded the ground to such an extent that ' 
surface, after a few hot days, became baked, resulting in many of the s¢ 
previously planted perishing ; these we had to replant. ‘The lucerne and othe 
advanced crops, however, benefited considerably. Re 
The Paspalum dilatatum grass, although under flood water for a consider 
able time, suffered no damage whatever, thus proving beyond all doubt that t 
grass will withstand flood as well as drought and frost.  - 
During the month, 32 horses were kept constantly at work pre ail 
the land for seed and planting the following crops :—-Maize, 5 acres p ere 
s 


0 


and 12 acres replanted; 6 acres pumpkins, 4 acres Cape barley, 5 acres 2 
sorghum; 43 acres Early Orange cine, imphee, Hungarian millet, Pla? 
Friend ; and 40 varieties millets; also beans and other seeds. i 

We harvested varieties of potatoes and onions; crushed a large quan” 
of malting barley for pig and horse feed; eut about 63 tons of mixed at a 


: sens and Orchard. the 
The heavy rain of 14th January did much damage to the trees 1? (4 
orchard, three of the large fig-trees fone blown completely out of the prot 
and many others blown down ; these last can be put up again. The grape es 
has been very prolific, and the fruit of good size, especially the Royal ae, 
and Black Prince. The figs have had a large crop of fine fruit, the tw? ig 
varieties being White Adriatic and Brown Turkey. The vegetable crop; ° ver | 
to the continued dry weather, was small, but marrows, watermelons, &Cy | 


5 
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ihr , : 
P jaeaith The onion crop has been harvested, and has turned out fairly well. 
sine orchard and vineyard on the hill are in splendid condition. The usual 
Sonable work is now being pushed forward. 


Dairy. 
ie Hifty-seven head of cows were in milk during the period under review. 
ane le eight hundred and eighty-six gallons of milk were treated in the 
of if, fie 0 gallons producing 911 Ib. of cheese, and 1,016 gallons giving 400 Ib. 
cnet ag The natural increase during the month comprised 1 pure Jersey and 
Rares Holstein. The exceptionally dry weather in the early part of the 
mime cused a drying up of the natural pastures, and recourse was had to a 
ae y of ensilage which was stored in the small silo. This was fed to the 
; ‘and also to the dry cattle, bulls, and sheep. Seven head of fats were 
Sposed of, 
Pigs. 
The increase of pigs during the month was as follows :— 
Pure Berkshires, 20 head, 9 boars, 11 gilts. 
Berkshire Middle Yorkshire, 4: head. 
Berkshire Grade, 5 head. 
he purebred Berkshire sow died. 


S . . . . 
Mi mnie for the month comprised :—Pure Berkshires, 3 boars; Yorkshire 
stor ®, 1 boar ; Berkshire grade, 15 head (baconers). ‘The breeding sows and 
© Pigs were fed on roots and green lucerne. 


Mechanical Department. 


repan, ee blacksmith’s shop the usual work, such as horse-shoeing and 
damage’: implements, has been done. The storm on 14th January did some 
ays x ‘l 0 the buildings, and, as a consequence, there had to be replaced on the 
dae alten than half-a-ton of iron. At the implement shed, 70 feet of the 
origina] Was moved out about 3 feet; this has since been put back to its 
have i Position. At the dairy, some thirty or forty tiles were broken ; these 
Wine . €n stripped off, and new ones put on. Some iron was torn off the kitchen 
83 this has also been straightened out and replaced. 

be en he poultry-yards are now finished externally, but there are still houses to 
®cted as soon as the more pressing work is finished. 


NEW METHOD OF SMOKING MEAT. 


nee America comes to us an invention which, if it performs all that is 
to smokj or it, effects a marked saving in time, labour, and expense incidental 
diseoy Ng meat. Messrs. E. Krauser and Bros., of Milton, Pennsylvania, have 
hick ea * method of preparing liquid extract of smoke made from selected 
Place a. vat The Florida Agriculturist says that it has largely vee the 
nd is ¢ © old-fashioned, clumsy process of smoking meats in a smoke-house, 
ith » 2" Cleaner and more convenient. The smoke extract is applied to the meat 
Yom, syonge or brush, and the meat so treated can be hung at once in the store- 
Moke dz, fontains the same ingredients that preserve the meat when it is 
Way, ju the smoke-house. It keeps the meat sweeter and safer than the old 
Safe etOves its flavour, the process is perfectly healthful, and is a better 
Ard against insects which frequently attack meats smoked in the old way. 


12 1b., though they may vary from 8 to about 16 Ib. each. In shape they ®. 
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Dairying. 


DO NOT EXCITE MILCH COWS. 


When we talk about preserving the quality of milk in hot weather, We 
must remember that some milk keeps better than others (writes George B. 
Newell, of Buena Vista, Col.) I mean by this that there are different g “il 
of resistance to the action of degenerative bacteria, and that some milk W! 
keep sweet and pure longer than other kinds under the same conditions. How 
is this to be accounted for? one would naturally ask. _ First, the healthfulne® 
and vigour of the cow in a great measure warrant the healthfulness and putt 
of the milk, as does also the character of the food she eats. Pure, healthy mil 
will not sour or taint prematurely, unless under the most adverse atmosphe™ 
conditions. 

One frequent cause of a rapid degenerative change in milk in hot weather~ 
a cause that is often overlooked—is the overheating of cows prior to milking 
To rush cows into the stable from the pasture, night or morning, is to ex 
them sufficiently to heat their milk to a feverish point, quickly deteriorating ? 
quality. Oe. Psi 

So, in order to preserve milk in hot weather, aeration, ice and cold wa ie 
are a mockery, unless the cows are kept cool and free from irritation. For ths 
reason I have no use for even the most intelligent dog to assist in driving con 
to and from the pasture. The presence of such an animal is sure to excite ye 
nervous, sensitive cow, and such are usually the best milkers, and her lact 
yield if alone affected will leaven the whole herd. t 

Cows should always be handled and driven deliberately, and so none bu 
experienced people who can always control their temper should be about them 
Get up early enough in the morning so that you will not have to hurry the ¢- 
in from the pasture, and quit field work early enough at night for the 82 
reason. a 

‘When a farmer ceases to consider dairying simply as “ doing chores, b 
comes to.regard it as one of the most important interests he has on his far 
then, and only then, he is prepared to make his cows pay. a 

Never make dairying subservient to other work unless you have no 2 — 
of a dairy income.—Zeras Farmer. | 


GOUDA CHEESE. 


In a recent article on dairying, the Agricultural Gazette, London, gave i 
interesting account of that Dutch product so familiar to the people of Bur — 
—the Edam cheese. “a 

There is, however, another variety of cheese, viz., the Gouda—in 50 
respects similar to the Edam—which is very largely manufactured 74 
southern part of the same country, and which it is the purpose of the pre — 
article to briefly describe. Riis 

Gouda cheeses are larger than Edams, weighing generally about 10 


aptly be compared to that of the “curling-stones” used in the popular Sch 
ice-game, though some of the cheeses may not be quite so deep. = 


‘ THE MILK USED. Pe) 
For the manufacture of Gouda, fresh sweet milk of low quality i8 els 

and it is, of course, essential, when the best results are desired, that the int 
be obtained in the cleanest manner possible, and free from taints of any ad ai 
The quality of the milk, we have said, is very low, from the native bre" 
cows of the country. ‘ 
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iayelee HEATING THE MILK, COLOURING AND RENNETING, 
Pee ous to Stats the milk is thoroughly stirred and brought to a tem- 
ah i of 88:92 degrees Fahr. in a round tub or jacketed vat. When the 
ae vipers has become constant, colouring matter (¢.g., extract of annatto) is 
aan an the proportion of about 14 to 2 oz. per 100 gallons of milk and 
thorn shly incorporated. aA large proportion of rennet. extract is then well 
ace into the milk, sufficient being used to produce a fairly firm curd in from 
urpos i twenty minutes. The exact amount of rennet Aspen for this 
andy, a c gids to so great a extent upon the strength of the extract itself, 
state Fon y le nature of the milk and other conditions, that it is not possible to 
Billivoni what quantity to use ; we may, however, say that we haye used 
al aoe Bland 8 most concentrated extract im the proportion of Ay to 
a I er LOO gallons of mills with, satisfactory results in a low-quality milk (3:2 
“ent. fat) at a temperature of 90 degrees Fahr. 


Wi CUTTING THE CURD, a7 bh: : 
makine ee the curd has attained about the same condition as is aimed at inthe 
Wane i Cheddar cheese, it is gently cut with knives in the ordinary way, 
m ate in uced to fine cubes about the size of peas— ather finer, therefore, as 
curd ea m the case of Edam cheese. After removing, by hand, the sort 
a heh is found adhering to the sides of the tub or yat, the next operation. 

%., scaldino—is proceeded with. 


‘ ‘ SCALDING OR COOKING. 
Peer ang is performed in the usual manner, either by dipping out and 
case of Usa of the whey, and pouring it back into the tub, or directly, in the 
Which ¢ ay jacketed vat, by means of hot water or steam. The tempe ature to 
ime a a6 W hole Is scalded may vary from 100 to 104 degrees Fahr., and the 
inutes. ov" im raising the temperature is EY from half-an-hour to forty 
Mubber-lik : he curd is then kept continually stirred until it reaches the desired 
vig © consistency, which may take from fifteen minutes : to an hour 
8°r, when the whey, which at this stage should be quite sweet, is drawn off, 


a FILLING THE MOULDS, PRESSING, Erc. 
in Ra Whey being completel y run off, the curd is at once transferred to the 

6 Uppe ouda moulds are made of heavy tin, and consist each of two parts, 
of the tae Aika forming the cover and being made to fit neatly into the inside 
in epth he ( principal) part. The complete mould measures about 6 inches 
18 sides oe wbout 10 inches across the middle. Pertorations are provided in 

he of the moulds to allow for the es ‘ape of whey from the cheese. 
Care ig Fs ns of the moulds is performed as speedily as possible, at agit 
leoreag ie not to allow the temperature of the curd to fall much be gee 
expel ag tach handful of curd is, before placing in the mould, silueers I 3 
t0 the Much of the whey as possible. After filling, the moulds are trans erre 
Werg a fese presses, where they are subjected to a pressure amounting to an 
th a of fifteen times their own weight, for half-an-hour. The cheeses are 
Vhary Loved from the mould and, as a rule, immersed for a minute or two in 
they . Warm sweet whey, to give them a good coat, after which treatment 
gre ae oe fiveloped ina winding bandage of unbleached calico or * cheese- 
Make it cfore applying this bandage, it is a good plan to soak it in whey to 
“Dplieg Wahere more neatly to the cheese. The first bandage having be 
SST 'e cheeses are replaced in their respective moulds and agam subjected . 
We aoe & this time for an hour. On the expiration of this period, the cheeses 
of thou etnoved from the moulds, the first bandage removed, and a second one 
Piece pene material put on very neatly in the same manner as the first, circular 
The : © cloth being used to cap the ends of the cheeses. mde tage =? 
ee teeses are then once more placed in the moulds, BUUSTADSLOErC iat 
“, Where they remain for twelve hours or so. 
SALTING AND RIPENING. ; 
Chega fter Pressing, the moulds are removed, the bandages stripped off, and the 
Maced on the shelves in the ripening-room. 
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The Gouda ripening-room is constructed in much the same manner as the 
Edam room, and the same conditions as regards humidity and temperature 
are observed. The air of the room must be kept decidedly moist, and ue 
average temperature of about 58 degrees Fahr. maintained.’ The limits 0 
50 degrees to 65 degrees should on no account be exceeded, and the more 
constant the temperature the better the results obtained. 

On the second day, after placing in the ripening-room, the cheeses ave 
rubbed all over with salt until the salt bexins to dissolve. This salting 
process is continued twice daily for ten days, by which time sufficient salt 
will have become absorbed. On the day after the final salting, the cheese® 
are washed with warm water and wiped quite dry with a cloth. They are 
then allowed to remain on the shelves, turning and rubbing them with the 
hand daily until ripe and fit for marketing, which may take from eight weeks 
to three months or longer. 


PARTICULARS OF MANUFACTURE. 

The following data relate to one day’s manufacture on a small scale :— 
Gallons milk used, 17%. 
Pounds green cheese made, 203. 
Temperature of milk when rennet added, 90 degrees Fahy. 
Ounces rennet extract used per 100 gallons milk, 43. 
Temperature of scalding, 102 degrees Fahr, 
Time occupied in scalding, 40 minutes. 
Time from completion of scalding to drawing whey, 40 minutes. 
Time from drawing whey to first bandaging, 1 hour. 
Time from first to second bandaging, 2 hours. 
Total time of whole operation, 54 hours. 


PRESENT MARKET VALUE. “wh 
The present market prices of Goudas are 44s. to 50s., as compared Wh 
50s. to 52s. for Edams, the factory-made article of either variety fetching & fev 
shillings less. 
= 


RULES FOR MILK STATIONS. 


A. milk-buyer in Indiana, U.S.A., gives the following suggestions to thot — 
from whom he wishes to purchase milk. To carry out these directions will, | 
says, take a little extra trouble, but he expects to pay for the increased care* 
Keep nothing but the best, heavy milking cows, and then only whe | 
healthy. ‘ oe 

Feed plenty of good, clean food, of the proper character and quality ( 
balanced ration). ee, 

Give the cows not only all the water they want to drink, but give it i 
them pure and fresh and frequently, Give a cow nothing to eat or drink tht 
is not clean and sweet enough for human food. of 

Take the best of care of your cows ; See that no uncleanliness, dust, or dn 
are on the side of the cow or her udder when you milk, 

Milk at regular intervals and in the same order, ‘th 

Strain through a clean cloth, and also aerate, if you can, each cow's ™ 
into tall cans before you milk another, , i 

Remove the milk from the barn as soon as possible, heh 

Put the cans containing the milk into cold water, having the water high® 
on the outside than the milk is on the inside, : 

Have a dairy thermometer, and use it every time, the 

Stir the milk frequently and add fresh “water, if necessary, until 
temperature is below 60 degrees ; better below 55 degrees. z 

Keep milk cold and where it cannot absorb bad odours. we 

Cleanliness and cold water, with frequent stirring, will preserve milk PY 
and sweet long enough to be suitable for our purposes. 
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DAIRY HERD. 
QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Returns From Ist to 31st January, 1901, 


Per cent. | 
N: Butt Com- 
“Me of Cow, Breed. Date of Calving. | Yield. : Fat merial Remarks, 
ADCOCK | utter, 
eee Test. | 
Ta 4 ; Lb. | | 
Rosehag | Aytshire... ...| 6 April, 1900 | 442] 3:9 | 19306 | 
PRés, vl “ey aS SRA aul pe 563! 3:7 | 23°33 
Wit ae 24 July 604) 3-7 | 25-09 
=o ” fee eee t | 
Teeeeucmmers hw Oi axe TO ily ena 598| 3:8 | 25-45 
Wee | ae 18 duly) 2 586; 3°8 | 24-94 
mRo thi. ” +. sco} 1 Sept. ” 792 | 3°8 33°7 
Ruth -°" hie ” wee + |20Sept. —,, -681; 38°6 | 25-44 | 
BUM | 5) Se > APS ES Oct ans BOL) 3° | 221 | With first calf 
Laura, ay ” a «| 8 Oct. a 422 30 | 14:1 With first calf 
Mown ” res oay| OPA TIS I 55 586 3°6 | 23°6 With first calf 
Lay, UP tye roe gpl ietain soc, 573| 3:7 | 23:74 | With first calf 
erock 
Jersey Beli aro ep TM DYe, 5 918} 3:8 | 39-07 | 
Content elle Jersey .., a a May ” as oe | ae | 
ay fu] aX 2” ae ace July ” Doe o a) | 
Baron oo Mm an to edhe. oy 718} 4:4 | 35°13 
Ors) ae fe Rize Pestana B48] 4:5 | O71 
toy A OMe erroe mle teeea paar 
Ui ‘ay , bee -.. | 26 Aug. | H t 1 rst ca 
Bvileny pra emia bg + / 29 Ang 4 685| 4:2 | 32-22 
Beatrigg ° ie Pantie eget PHS Silas tas 539! BL | 83°64 
Connie < Pb bles ele 3iSeptven 384, 4:2 | 18°06 
Ny aE ier, sna sitenke: te B48 42 25.77 
ash fi ras ” are “re Pat Aug. ; By | i" | iH 
Bligest th ” “£6 Pu CENOVe i 475) 46 | 24°47 
Alice + | Grade Shorthorn | 7 Oct. 3 531) 3:7 | 22:0 
eva Pa al Oe IS Ni. oe sol) 38 34-09 
Tan ts ” ... | 18 May , 542) 3°9 | 23°67 
Duchess Bulag ta oy 7 July i 9 BT | B06 
€stle, hy ” ’ «| 24 Aug, “ 602 | 9 
Poeella, tet So. AS Sep’. emery 87 | 27°35 
ey Meee torr est ePID Selita ies 724 ; ‘8 
SMMC es ssac Weslo7\Sanbe ate 754 38 | 32°09 
Redimong “| 9» (29Sepe ” | Go1| 36 | 2665 
re pat » iD peri Loic DL 682 38 | 29°02 
yitoy Grade Jersey .../14 Aug. a 431} 36 | 17°37 
giclee te Spath Coast rvas4! PAL Ey oH ae pale : 
qd ‘+ | Shorthorn ve | DOC . 5 23° | 
Hetisa Silt  eltolMay -0/eethiggaile = s:30NaI5 49 
wey ies. ” an +. | 6 April 4; 634 3S | 26°08 
RUST 3) ose”. |.20May) ss 212/ 4:0 | 9:48 
Roe tt Woon) an (ORAL 462] 4:1 | 21°21 
pt es Dp fan) Sele * Y 559}; 38 | 23:79 | 
rl ee 2 ake kL OS! Septum 590) 38 | 2511 
Over ot aaa Fetes eet OR Sepeeean's 201| 3% | S81 | Dry, 31-1-01 
Teenie 2; neo as apna 4 oe af aie 
y sat ” oe Teas 2UEA DULaeeass 363 3" O° 
Sie tr ” 47 ... | 23 Aug. 4 482 36 19°43 | 
Ming ef oe (20Tune 5, | BIL] 39 | 1808 | 
GHbteasmel ye | OSepi 2? 713| 3:8 | 303 | 
tia Met nse erst CO;Noveeennt 75L| 3:6 Bue | 
‘si ”» see eee Ct., 6 H . | t 
Gisty | Grade Jersey ||| 4 Dec. 4 745 37 | 30°77 With first calf 
hgget (| Grade Shorthorn |23 Dec. }; | 654| 3:8 | 27°83 
AR C R Ish 
Dar % 95) ve (19Dec. = ,, | 887. 378 | 85762 | 
Mol | Jersey 1) | GJan., 1901 | 342| 4° 27°31 
+ | Holstein |.” .. | 19 Jan. 1) 450 3:3 | 16°63 
| 


and during the early part of the 


h Th 
Onth wy, tairy h 
e inci 
then dust’ all rd grazed principally on natural pasture, quantity of ensilage was fed to 


wed one hour daily grazing on a lucerne plot. 
0, YY gr cy p 
he atter part of the month. 
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THE PROTECTION OF YOUNG PIGS. 

Many young pigs are lost through farmers neglecting to take precautions 
against their being overlain by the sow in her brood house. The provision for 
the sow with a litter, of sufficient protection for her young, is an easy all 
inexpensive matter, and need cost but a trifling sum. “The following sch 
should be adopted :—Use 2-inch by 8-inch pan A around the interior of the 
house, about 10 inches from the floor ©, the plank A being rendered more 
secure to the side B by the support D. The space thus provided under the 


plank Ais sufficient for the young pigs to crawl into, and the sow cannot 
overlay them owing to the protective plank projecting. The sow may not i, 
this arrangement quite so comfortable as when she ean eet more surface 
support by lying at the side of the house, but itis not a difficult matter 
her to take her ease under any sort of conditions, and, if she cannot lie 4 
against the wall, she must support herself against the projecting plat 
Anyhow, the farmer will find the arrangement serviceable. 


FORESTRY IN CANADA. 
Strenuous efforts are being made in the United States and Canada 

preserve existing forests, to plant new ones, and to regulate the lumber! 
business. Engineering says :— A 
Forestry protection in Ontario, Canada, has been engaging the atten 

of the authorities of that province since 1897, when a commission was creat 
for this purpose. Fortunately out of the 142,000,000 acres compre a 
province of Ontario, about 120,000,000 acres are still owned by the Croley | 

though nearly 14,000,000 acres of the Crown lands are leased to lumber? 
The present commission is now making an effort to replant with trees the Jay a 
areas that are fire-swept and are not suitable for agricultural purposes, 26 4 
also proposes to regulate the timber-cutting on non-tillable lands not ¥ f 
denuded. <A full report has been issued by Thomas Southworth, secreta | 
the commission, including a special report on forests and rainfall, present 
Mr. M. G. Butler, C.E., Ontario Land Surveyor. he j 
The United States forest reservations, says the annual report of a 
Secretary of the Interior, now number thirty-eight, and cover 46,772,129 ; 
The previous report gave thirty-seven reservations, with 46,425,529 acres. ‘be | 
new reserve is the Santa Yuez, in California, covering 145,000. acres ; but 
dimension of other reserves were changed during the year, 
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The Horse. 


DISEASES AND DISORDERS OF THE ALIMEN TARY SYSTEM. 
By WILMOT ©. QUINNELL, M.R.C.V.S. Lonp. 


CONSTIPATION OR TORPIDITY OF THE BOWELS. 
of ae gulan and insufficient action of the bowels is one of the most common, 
Fr pene ; there are few horses, if any, in fact, who have not at some time 
her suffered from it. 
Pea arious causes may give rise to this condition in the horse—some of them 
att * or even fatal (strangulation of the bowel), while others are simply and 
Y removed. 
Re ci may be due to intestinal obstruction from improper feeding, or deficient 
Pee son of fluids in the digestive organs, or upon diminished peristaltic action 
combined muscular motion of the bowels—most often to both these causes 
depen tee , and are, in their turn, chiefly due to dietetic errors, though they may 
ae upon other causes also. ole ! id ok ee 
a cone early symptoms generally manifested in constipation: the motions 
abdom ended with difficulty, and straining or tenesmus is not unfrequent; the 
er en is distended, but the pulse and respiration are little, if at all, 
urbed, 
evacrig eg etention within the organism of matters which should be Teen aa 
a) i ‘Cd. as they are formed, and their consequent absorption into t e bloo 
inj Bac of the body often leads to a whole train of unpleasant symptoms— 
ther Anae lassitude, and debility ; fulness, distension of the abdomen, and many 
“scomforts may be due to this cause. : 
the constipation is prolonged or continue unrelieved, the appetite 
* Inpaired, weakness follows; this state of matters may continue for a 
“Ys, and then the animal becomes nauseated and sinks. Stupor some- 
* precedes death, whilst in some seasons and localities most of the bad eases 
’ccompanied by excitement and frenzy. ; 
bowels. mat and prolonged cases of constipation actual obstruction of the 
mMUseula eus) may result, and often the gut becomes so distended and a 
impossib] power so enfeebled that the restoration of a healthy condition is 
6 . : 
af me syne instances a yellowish, gelatinous, mucous secretion is pene 
the re ©) Constipation depending upon retention and ee oy the ce 
tis ing; arge may be mistaken for diarrhoea by the uninitiated, when in reality 
lcative of a costive condition of the bowels. ee 
Lene ent.—This will depend upon the cause of the constipation, and it is 


become 
ew 

time 

are 


With ine the prevention of the recurrence of constipation, bran mashes combined 
L linseed should be allowed the animal from time to time. : 

lie, ~“°MStipation may often be avoided by judicious regulation of habits and 

Men; tention to the latter is of prime importance, and the hygienic treat- 

Such , °t far more importance than the medicinal. Further medicinal remedies 


ag ars i a taeaiats ae i 
by the; Purgatives may be employed ; constipation may be seriously aggravated 
arge dose of some purgative 


I of Injudic; : al 
dm; Jeicious employment. Again, when a | ° 
tem mastered to an animal, and produces very free Sat the bowels, 
Y Yelief but increased constipation is almost sure to Tollow. 
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THE MOUNTED INFANTRY HORSE OF THE FUTURE. 


Sir Richard D. Green Price, Bart., contributes a very interesting article 0? 
“The Pony: Its Breeding for Army Purposes,” to the Live Stock Journ’ 
almanac. “The pony,” he says, ‘has suddenly sprung into an importance sue 
as, when I penned an article many years ago in the pages of Bailey's Magazine 
his virtues, was quite unexpected. His admirers are now many, his historians are 
great, and his value has increased. It has been discovered (ax I contend } 
ought to have been long ago) that ponies are an essential factor in moder! 
warfare. I have many personal assurances from officers in the army, and me? 
fresh from South Africa itself, that, without their ponies, the Boers would long. 
ago have been conquered, and that those in our colonial and Lovat’s scouts 
ranks have been of the greatest value to our service. It was only a few wee 
since that I had the testimony of my son, an Imperial Yeoman, who he 
been through the whole campaign, and who, writing home, said: ‘ You are 
doing good work in strongly advocating the use of ponies in our army services 
they have fairly outlasted the bigger horses in this campaign, and without the 
aid of our mounted men the infantry would have been unable to tackle thé 
Boers. They (the infantry) have been marched to death in the impossible ta 
of cornering a well-mounted enemy, and in this the yeomanry and colonials have 
been invaluable.’ 


“It would have been well for us had we purchased in the first instance 
Basuto ponies instead of leaving them for the Boers to become possessed of. h 
authorities have imported to South Africa some 20,000 small horses from Sout 
America, besides a lea number from Texas, but, according to the best opimio! 
T have been able to glean, they have proved soft beasts, and not satisfact® 
remounts in the great majority of cases. 


“So many reforms are likely to follow in the wake of this great Boer ™™ 
that itis perfectly safe to expect that our heavy cavalry will be almost done 
away with, and that lightness, quickness, and smallness will be the points ° 
efficiency to be aimed at. Beyond this, it would not surprise me to see one ° 
more companies of mounted men attached to every regiment of infantry, ®” i 
to these the pony will be essential. Easy to mount and dismount, easy , 
carriage, of good constitution, of less target for the enemy, and easier 0 
able in foreign countries than the larger horse, it needs little : regument to prev 
that the pony, not oyer-weighted, will be the exact requirement of our mou? 
infantry. Indeed, I may state as a fact that the War Office have alre@ 
approved the formation of a pony regiment for the district adjoining the } 
Forest, in Hampshire. 


. 


“Taking all these circumstances into consideration, it stands to reason eh 
the future breeding of our pense is worthy of much thought, that the suP 
should keep pace with the demand, and, above and beyond this, that quality a 
excellence should go hand in hand with quantity. ~ 


“ Thousands of ponies could be bred in Radnorshire alone, where 10,0 

acres of hill-land have hitherto been devoted to sheep-pasturing. It is on | 

Heh lands of South Africa—viz., in Basutoland—where the hardy pome* 
red. 


“The idea of raising what I may call the nucleus of pony battalion® ho 
Great Britain may sound a crude one, yet there are many far-seeing men We 
would fain agree with me and haye already began to pave the way by preedl 
to a type of improved riding pony. Here the thoroughbred or the best tyP® y¢ 
Arab, on the sire’s side, is the one most likely to succeed, and the height t? nd 
aimed at is from 14 hands to 14: hands 2 inches. Our agricultural societie® ag 
horse show societies are beginning to recognise the importance of inclu he 
ponies in their prize lists.” As to the sort of horse the small war-horse of, 4¢ 
future should be, the writer says:—“ We can only picture him in our 4; 
eye as an animal of about 14 hands 2 inches, With courage written 0” 


jn 
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shatenanee and docility in his eye, strong of neck, with shoulders well set into a 

R powerful back and loins, wide in the hips and thick-set in the buttocks, a 

ewe well-set-on tail (undocked), his legs short and straight, with clean bone 

Sinew throughout, and feet to mateh—in fact, a miniature dray horse with 

© activity of a high-class hunter. Breed such a one as this, dear friends, not 

tens, but by hundreds and even thousands, and you will be rendering a 
‘ice to your country.” 


ie The horses which have been and are being purchased for the Fifth Queens- 
Te ontingent, shortly leaving for the seat of war, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
® trincipal Veterinary Surgeon, are as far as possible of the type above 
“cribed. Great care hax been exercised to obtain none but strong, active, 
eet: hardy horses of small height, suitable for the mobile movements 
{Wired against the Boers. 


Sery 


Home Liniments. 


43 A. Correspondent, writing from Yeulba on the subject of home liniments, 
Bape US a recipe for a very simple and, as he says, effective lintment which he 
* tested for the past thirty years on both man and beast. It was first brought 
“Notice in England by seeing a valuable draught horse being taken to a 


1 ! SAID He) 
ita 's yard to be destroyed. The animal was supposed to have slipped with 
Wh oad on the London stones, and so damaged the stifle joint that the vet. 


bo y were puled in advised its destruction. Bears # eM ee 
3) rags - ‘ he fe ahaypoe ale 
animal a miment, Gh essed the ipa set ill Gus zl i eel oat ay : 
This wo ime and dress the affected part three times a day for tw SLR 
Was done. In five days there was a great change, and in ten days the horse 
av its work again. 4 : 
i . ou . . 
be ae months after this, our correspondent had a hore eae pals 
" Weuee coronet and fetlock joint by a spiked paling. He obtained some i 
ent, and, although it took weeks to heal the wound, the ee 
fgo,, .,. Dertectly. The recipe is remarkable for its Se dia. ke io 
bott > €Mp one end so that the shell will cover the neck of an ore inary cee 
Ys Pinhole the other, and blow the contents into the bottle. Then a 


2-})] Ne 0 0 ¢ apy 
ti 8 ‘pitits of turpentine and 3-pint best imported vinegar. Shake ne ote 
w- ‘gredients are well mixed ; in about two hours, with frequent shakings, 


a L 2 
Yea, © hniment will be produced, of about the consistency of cream, when it is 


Sehisiti ruse, and will improve by keeping. If found too ste for a ney 
Milk’ Ye wound, pour the liniment into a saucer and reduce by adding a little 


han When used on human beings, it should be applied with the palm of the 
Sprint, 4 bit of flannel, and, if relief is not obtained, make a pad of flannel, 
© the liniment freely on, and tie it on the part affected. 
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Poultry. 


DISEASES OF POULTRY—HOW TO TREAT THEM. 

Fowrn Crorers—this is one of the greatest scourges of the poultry yard. 
Fortunately, it is not of frequent or general occurrence in this State. Uncleall- 
liness and overcrowding are great contributors to this disease, but we have see! 
scores of fowls die of cholera on our own farm, where the birds had the whole 
farm to roam over and roosted at night in the open air, with only a shelter & 
bark over their heads. There is practically no cure for the disease. 


Bronenrrts.—Young chickens often deyelop this disease in wet weathels 
which can generally be cured, if taken in time, by removal of the affecté 
chicks to warm quarters and feeding them on soft food only, with mustat® 
ginger, or some hot spice added to it. Give them also a teaspoonful of glycerme 
twice a day. 


Rovr.—Roup is one of the highly contagious diseases, and is mostly 
communicated to healthy birds by the medium of the drinking trough. One 
sick bird will by this means infect a whole flock. The disease ix easil! 
recognised, as the bird’s head swells and a foul discharge proceeds from the 
eyes and nostrils. When the disease has made great headway, it is safest, 
kill the bird, because a disgusting fungus has grown in the throat, giving ™° 
to the term “ diphtheric roup.” It is then very dangerous and is communica 
to children. The remedies are given in most publications devoted to poultY: 
Isolate the affected birds; disinfect all their roosts, nests, and houses ; dest?! 
or at least thoroughly cleanse with disinfecting fluid all drinking and feedins 
utensils, and for some time afterwards add a little Stockholm tar to the drinki"2 
water. As for the affected fowls, bathe their heads frequently with hot wate” 
and Condy’s fluid. Use a syringe to clean the nostrils and throat, injecting 
solution of bluestone and warm water, sufficient bluestone to turn the watt 
pale-blue. Be sure to prevent the bird swallowing any quantity of this as It if 
a poison. On first observing the symptoms of roup, give the bird a dose ° 
Epsom salts. Afterwards the best treatment is a pill containing 2 grains 
quinine, morning and night. The only certain way to prevent the reappearal 
of disease is to kill the affected birds and thoroughly feiss and disinfect h 
houses and runs. : 


i 


Scaty Leas.—The cause of scaly legs is a kind of mite which burrows int 

the skin and causes white scales to appear. Some recommend kerosene # © 
Sirs - “ x > . bo 

remedy, but this is too severe ; birds often become lame from its applica, | 
The best way is to soak the legs in warm water for five minutes, and thet hh 
ill 


them with a stiff brush to break the scabs. Then rub in a mild argenical W 
or sulphur ointment made of 10 parts lard, 3 parts sulphur, and 1 pat 
crystallised carbolic acid. Usually one application will suffice, and a cure wh 
be had in three or four days. 


Lice.—Fowls are infested by four genera and about twenty specie’ : 
bird-lice. The best treatment for the bird is the dust bath and thor y 
spraying with powdered sulphur and tobacco dust for the house. Here ® 7, 
kerosene emulsion is most effective. Thoroughly spray all the roosts and pox®’ 
Remove the droppings at least once a week.’ Lice breed in the dropp?y 
The dust bath should be made either in a hollow in the ground oF ye 
roomy enclosure made of three sheets of galvanised iron. Put a quantity he 
dry road dust in this, mixed with wood ashes and a little tobacco dust: 
object of the bath is to destroy the insect parasites. As these do not D ; 
through the head but through pores in the body, the dust chokes the pores # 
the insects die. 
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GArEs.—The gape-worm (Syngamus trachealis) is the most destructive of 
all the parasites of poultry. It infests the windpipe and bronchi of most land. 
ds, but never of water fowl. The symptoms are the well-known gaping 
“Ush or sneeze, The bird seems about to choke. 
ke Lreatment.—First remove all the healthy birds to some other place ; then 
ath Il the badly infested birds and burn them. If you bury them, earthworms 
ii find and eat the eggs of the parasite and convey the disease to other fowls. 
hen thoroughly disinfect the pens and yards by sprinkling with a diluted 
tion of sulphuric acid (2 or 8 pints to 25 gallons of water). If acid is 
Rot Procurable, use kainit. or air-slaked lime, and dust the yards liberally with 
1 Then give one teaspoonful of turpentine and one of assatootida ma warm 

"nl mash to each 25 birds. A pill of camphor, the size of a wheat grain, 

Pushed down the throat has often given good results. Another good remedy ix 
®temove the fluft from a small feather, except the tip. Moisten this with 

"rdentine op kerosene, and carefully push it down the windpipe, twisting it 

en Tt will kill all the worms it touches, but cannot reach those af the 
a a bronchial passages. ‘Turpentine and assafoetida in the food Boon Joac nee 
in re breath with their fumes, and so kill all the worms in the sone iS ttt eS 
One © upper passages. For drink, give the birds a solution of sa ieylic acid— 
©-third Ounce to a quart of water. 


A MONSTER INCUBATOR. 
and _ Sydney paper says that New South Wales has surpassed the Egyptians 
Chinese in the utilisation of the incubator on a‘large scale. : 
30 The largest duck farm in the United States is in Massachusetts, on. wing 
Ucks are raised and hatched annually. The largest in Australia is at 
duck 'Y» where also is installed an enormous Poe eee a ape g ae 
i tne Taney hen eges. It is ae een) pe suet Seats sao 
¥ coon  2e sss can be put in at in ervale,as tl ya a a ean 
whi hee only, it will work just as well as if it were filled. The incubator, 
ingen: 28 designed and constructed by its proprietor, with the aid of an 
Ouse ocal mechanic, is on the hot-house principle feta it iB i ae 
ak, ctantee in the open, and is constructed of ordinary pine y 

? 
ae oy @ feet in height. The ege trays each hold 130 aur oy aie ba. ese, 
Cithe, re are four of these end to end in eleven tiers, one a oe 1€ 0 neo 
Pang 1 4¢ of the room, or a total of eighty-eight. Moisture is pe ae 
Yom, , eth the bottom tiers of trays. One of the strong ee a ets 
Sine and Perhaps the most surprising, is the regularity of ite Sse 
the anya been started it has hardly varied a degree, but BA a ere 
One tae om of having various sets of eggs at all stages tH atte c anata 
ety) {Perature. Eges during the first few days of incubatior 1 


‘ Uwould be well satisfied.” So far this season his incubators—he has 
*S; colonial and American—have given from 10 to 80 per cent. ; and 
“000 oe, ean hatching in June (the Australian midwinter) he has lost over 
" brin BBs M incubation. At present he has about 5,000 ducklings which he 
pos n for the Australian market. 
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GLASS FOR POULTRY. 


For the purpose of triturating their food, fowls require good sharp gilt 


There is nothing better for this than pounded glass. It should not be groul 
to a fine powder, but merely reduced to the condition of grit, when it Wi 
serve the purpose far better than any gravel, sand, or oyster shells. 


WASHING FOWLS FOR EXHIBITION. 


Only light-coloured birds require washing, as a rule, for show purpose 


Few amateurs know how to wash a bird in such a way as to present it in all? 


spotless beauty. An English poultry expert says that to wash birds properly 


one should first see the operation performed by an expert. 


Rain-water only should be used, and’ three separate bucketsful a 
required, the first being warm and the other two cold. A good white soap ® 
required, and a thorough lather worked up through the whole plumage of th® 
bird. Neyer rub against the web of the feathers ; always with. When the 


soaping has been thoroughly done, wash every particle of soap off in the seco! 


water; then put just a squeeze of the blue bag in the third water, and immer? 


the bird in it. This will bring out the purity of the colour, Drying inust 


carefully performed with soft towels before a fire, and the bird put ina hampe 
with clean straw for the night. It should be kept until the show in a separa 


pen, with any amount of chaff on the floor, and the droppings cleaned 0 
daily. Jk 
All that the dark ones need isa good rubbing down with an old 

handkerchief, and a thorough scrubbing of the legs with soap and wate! 
Comb, face, and wattles should also be sponged clean, and carefully a? 

afterwards. 


_ 


A FAT GOOSE. Yi 

Most people have heard the saying that “a goose is a foolish bird—it } 

too much for one and not enough for two”; that ix, from a gastronomic point 

view. It would open some people’s eyes if they could realise the price pe? Ib. 

they pay for the edible portion of a goose, A gentleman in England test 

this question. He bought a 12-lb. goose for 9s., and paid 8d. for plucking | 
When plucked and drawn ready for the spit, it weighed 7 lb. only. 


eaten (the carcass well stripped of its flesh), the bones weighed exactly 2 Ib 


and, allowing 4-Ib. loss of weight in the cooking, there remained barely 44 be 
actual meat to satisfy a craving appetite ! Something extra is certainly ™ 
up by the addition of sage and onion stuffing, but the goose can lay no oa 
for this, however much he may boast of having stuffed himself with corn WH 
alive. A fat goose may be “ food for the gods,” but certainly not for P Jer 
folks who have to pry into such details. A ’12-Ib. goose is a very plausl? 
looking bird when cackling in a farmyard, as well as distinctly satisfying 
appearance when dished for the table, but his careass presents but a sory 5 
to look upon after one hungry man has dined off it and his 9s. 8d. gone! 
During the nine months from egg-shell to slaughter, a goose const 
at least 250 Ib. weight of herbage, corn, and meal to produce this 45 Ib 
meat. Where does the profit come in, to those who rear them to sell at 8 4 
Ib., or those who eat them at 2s. per lb.? The writer concludes with the ane 
If a “ gentleman” can eat up a 43-lb, pheasant without shocking his fh 
why should not a working man polish off a 12-lb. goose without being eal 
a pig ora glutton? Where is the logic? Each has but 43 lb. to negonr 
Moral—Let me say with Job, “O that mine enemy may ‘fatten geese 
to be less irreverent and more exact, “write a book.” a 


pe 
| 
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The Orehard. 


AN APPLE-TREE REPORTED TO BE IMMUNE TO 
AMERICAN BLIGHT 


sine G. Lavergne, Director ot the Station of Vegetable Pathology at 
of ago, Chili, calls attention in the Journal de V Agriculture to 2 new variet 
“pple, named Hindobro, declared to be entirely unattackable by the woolly 
's, Commonly called American blight, and other pests. This is a somewhat. 
“NSive claim, and it is hardly to be credited that there is any variety immune 
Beare if this be meant. Probably the 4 other aphides” would more 
aphis , y describe the intended claim. But immunity to the pestilent wooll 
'S alone would be quite high enough as a recommendation, provided that the 
® good one, and it is deseribed as a fruit of good size, bright colour, 
@ flavour, M. Lavergne states that abundant evidence has proved the 
stock. of the apple to woolly aphis, even when it is grafted upon an infested 
Salva, ‘he variety was raised or obtained, and has been multiplied by, M. 
ador Izquierdo, proprietor of the immense nurseries at Sainte-Inez-de-Nos, 


Nes 1. a . 
sey Santiago.— Scottish Harmer. 


POMEGRANATES . 


fruit Ue Pomegranate fruits freely in Queensland, but no use is made of the 
Cristy ‘te N. i lorida Agriculturist points out that a good market for this fruit 
Worth f. MAM York. Tt is a highly popular fruit among certain classes, and is 
i 10m 5 to 6 dollars (£1 to £1 Ds.) per crate. The demand is yearly 


Mereag ae , 
Chin ne —the more it is known, the more popular it becomes. Enough 
ho ot be procured to supply the market. The Agriculturist does not state 


pport wy fruits are contained in a erate. Still, here may be another 
‘Wwuity for Queensland orchardists. 


THE BANANA. 


Ty ; 
a are banana seems much to the front at the present day, and comes a oy 
pa: eal of laudation: the banana plant (says M. de Loy edo, sie il de 
of land * Alexico) will feed 150 men from the product of one ieee (25 sare 
six ind a Planted ; while the same area in wheat would only supp y oe, or 
Its Dro an uals ; for the same space and under similar conditions 0 cul a ane, 
fthe Uce is 40 times that of potatoes and 100 times that of wheat. The fruit 
and Nana contains 72 per cent. of water, 2°14 per cent. of nitrogenous MULL 
Wuality Per cent. of saccharine substances, the latter giving it its great nutritive 


that Th ©onnection with the above, it will be interesting to our readers to know 

Becogg n J, Harding, of Geraldton (North Queensland), has pan most 

Ou offtcn M preparing dried bananas. Last month that gentleman brought to 
The f “ea sample of dried bananas, of exquisite flavour, texture, and appearance, 

Ranai, Ut Was quite soft, softer than dried figs, and light-brown in colour. Mr. 
take the Stated that anyone could prepare them. All that is necessary is to 
On tv? bananas before they begin to turn yellow, peel them and place them 
Weeks M the sun, taking them indoors in the event of a shower. In three 
Nobis « evaporation is complete, and the prepared fruit can be safely packed, 
*e anny wuding such a simple means of preserving a crop, thousands of bananas 


tally allowed to fall and rot on the ground. 


. 
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WHEN WILL THE PECAN BEAR? 

An orchardist, writing to the Dallas (U.S.A.) News, says:—We find yariow® 
opinions asserted as to when a young tree begins to bear, all in accord Wi | 
the experience of the respective persons, ranging from five to ten years i 
have heretofore claimed that age cuts no figure as it does in fruit trees, me 
further experience convinces me that I am right—that size of tree, alone 
determines this period. Congeniality of soil and good attention determine # 
size more than time, and brings about the bearing period. Whenever this — 
and height is obtained, if in five years the young tree will bear; if not reach n 
in 100 years, it will not bear. Hence the importance of promoting quick grown 
by every means possible in selecting the most congenial soil and planting 
which gives the best send off of nut or scion. The size of tree in hearte 
often varies, But upon these general limits can depend. No young tee ie 
apt to bear until it reaches the height of 8 feet and has a well-grown tue 
and heavy top, and every tree is apt to bear by the time or before it atta 
feet in height, unless crowded so as to run up like a fishing-pole. The i . 
fruits are very scant, two or three nuts to a handful on a tree. But, after 1 
taproot strikes water or permanent moisture and congenial soil the growl a 
very rapid as well as the increase in bearing. Twenty-four to 30 feet “a 
pretty and convenient distance to plant the nuts. This gives room to eultivé 
between rows. ’ b 

ThejPecan nut grows well at the foot of the Main Range, near Toowo0? i 
in this State. Mr. H. L. Pentecost, whose date-trees we illustrate in this iss 
of the Journal, has thirty-seven Pecan trees, and according to the treatment the 
received have grown accordingly. Some dozen or so of them will average 
feet in height, and look splendid; they had no drawbacks. Others range a oe 


9 feetto 2 feet in height. The cause of their being stunted is attrib nie 
to ignorance on the part of a working man, who banked the earth up arou! 


3 i ‘i pel Be 2 1 
the trees—in some instances as much as 1 foot ; it killed several of the trees, # 


stunted the rest. However, Mr. Pentecost says they are recovering rap! ta 
by rational treatment. There are no signs of fruit yet, nor does Mr. Penteco” 
expect any for twenty years. Very few take the necessary care in con 
planting these trees. One has to dig down nearly 3 feet to get t0 © 
bottom of the tap roots to get any fibre roots. 


‘S IN PACKING AND MARKETING APRICOTS Rov | 
WESTBROOK STATE FARM. 
By 8. C. VOLLER. 


Fruit-growers who read this Journal may be interested in the follow 8 | 
notes on this work as carried out during the present season, and I think © | 
will find at least a little that will be of value to them. The object of ee | 
experiments was to find out the relative value of different methods of pa et 
and marketing fruit, or, in other words, to try and show that it pays to aan | 
bit of extra trouble in getting stuff up for sale. I will leave my reace™ 
judge for themselves after reading this. ae fol 

The desire of the grower is, naturally, to get as high a price as possible 
his product, but unfortunately he does not always get what may be cons! ‘ fol 
a good price ; sometimes he gets a very poor one. This may be accounte ‘sell : 
in more ways than one. The market may be overstocked, or the fruit Fon | 
may be of inferior quality, or, if the fruit is of good quality, it may have rfl | 
handled and put on the market in such a fashion as to open up in bad oF PY ont 
damaged condition. But it is possible for the grower to avoid disappoint the | 
and to make sure of his results by—first, growing only the best fruit an uv i {0 
best way; and then, secondly, putting it before the public in such a way i 
attract in spite of all competitors. 


EXPERIMEN 
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While we haye some growers who are alive to the importance of quality 
at i set-up,” there are many who seem to Ree agitate of ae Hes 

he of their inferior methods of work, and my desire now is to show any such 
OW they may effect an improvement. While there must of necessity be a con- 
Siderable quantity of fruit in a decent erop which has to be classed as seconds, 
And Will not pay for fancy handling and “ get up,” yet there should be a good 
tin of fruit of Wo.1 and “ extra” quality that is too valuable to tumble into 
a Mary cases, to be rubbed and bumped about until it is sold. Under that 
eens yen is fhe cect method, the fruit simply loses quality all the 

rrequently gets reduced to pulp. 


My packing was done as follows :—AIl Wo. 2 stuff and some No. 1 were 
Picked Mm ordinary fashion, in new cases made on the farm, being halt the size 
1e Shoobridge Tasmanian apple case, dimensions 20 by 10 by 7% inches. 


is Some No. 1 and all extra quality were paper-wrapped, packed in cardboard 
exes of sizes as follows: 6 by 6 inches, 12 by 6 inches, and 12 by 12 inches ; 
pth being 2 inches for some, and 2% inches for others, to accommodate 
Hferent-sized fruit. These cardboards were again packed in crates holding 
put or five layers, with light shelves between of 4-inch stuff, to prevent 
ashing or bumping. Results came out thus:—Taking the small cases, 
a aoa packing, and comparing prices obtained for Wo. i ae al: mon 
‘eae I find a strong appreciation of quality shown by t re eae a i a : 

averaged 4s. 74d. per case at auction, while wo. 2 fruit average 
* 10d. per case—a difference of 1s. 9d. per case. Now, before going 
iy further, there is a point here worth the attention of growers—viz., 
Bes: 800d fruit sells much more readily than the inferior. Also, let it be noted 
fron tikes fewer fruit of the better quality to fill the case, Bee les bende 
cu ae trees right through. Still pees eu ey E a EOS Se aan 

€ x ay, ¢ Tt way, a wey \, 

° grow Re i aaa wae Huuicearoecie ene price than to grow the 
Snallop . _jarger and be ter quality g 

t and inferior for the lower figure. 


nee a my mind, more interesting asia oe ayer’ Ci ee pale 
and erates omparison of contents and Bers gl bn oe erent 
to thig mis respectively, comes out strongly al SELL Ae eee 
article a table showing these results. ‘The fractions are not all w 
® 41 exact point, but are quite near enough for practical purposes. 


Was T would especially call attention to the results of the Christmas sales. , Le 

there that the most useful experiment was made with what I have at ae 
quality in fancy packing, and, although this class is not of eu a 
W dent size to handle in paper-wrapping work as the “ extras, ne a ee 
. a that the trouble is paid for handsomely. or instance, the No.1 Tui as 
Tf ; Tealised at Christmas sales 6s. na case, less dd. cost of ay iain 
Fetcheg outents of those eases had been all fancy-packed, they wo 


fruits 28: Sd. more per case. This is the rate realised by the same quality 


1 5 
a fancy packing. 
aves A ; igsi “ause— n 
Want a! nothing in my table of freight and commission, Sa rae ee at 
nq. 1° Show the comparative selling value of the fruit under ne eae a 
Stowe, use freights may vary considerably according 0. ts ee 
“may be from the market, and the convenience for getting there. 


fang One Sreat advantage which should be borne in mind as. com om the 
can Packing, is the advertisement which is afforded to Bre a el He 
and ard boxes with their contents go directly into the han is wa : 2. tt igs 
Ven Gey are purchased by the travelling public. These toe pate eae 
Shoulg = Place, and, when they bear the name and b rand pe the coal ae ey 
Nye, v2 1b Is impossible for the public not to notice the ee ar 
be, 2s and, if the quality and “ get up” of the article are what they s 
Teputation is at once established. ae 


. 
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I know that Westbrook State Farm got a good advertisement in this way; 
aszeach cardboard box bore the number and name of contents, mention ? 
quality, the State Farm brand, and my own initials. 


Thus, for example :— 


3 Doz, Hemskerke ’cots 


Extra Quality 
State Farm 
Westbrook 
8.C.V.- 


Tabie SHowine ReLative VAtur or Dirrerent Matuops or Packinc Apricots. 


1. Cost of crate a 

Hight cardboard boxes, 12 x 12) 

x 2inches, @ 2d. each 
Wrapping paper ... 


2. Cost of crate .. 

~ Sixteen cardboard boxes, 12x 6 
x 2inches, @ 14d. each 

Wrapping paper ... 


3. Cost of crate 
Thirty-two cardboard boxes, | 
x 6 x 2inches, @ {d. each 
Wrapping paper ... ay 


4, Cost of crate... 

Hight cardboard boxes, 2x12 

x 2 inches, @ 2d. each 
Wrapping paper ... 


5. Cost of case (ordinary packing) 


Christmas Sales. 
6. Cost of crate 


aoe 


Eight cardboard boxes. 2 x 12) 


___X 2 inches, @ 2d, eac 
Wrapping paper ... 


7. Cost of crate 

Eight cardboard boxes, 2 x 12 

x 2inches, @ 2d. each 
Wrapping paper ... 


8. Cost of case (ordinary packing) 


| | Pet 
i na. £& s, a.) aon 
.| 0 0 10 | Contents of crate—8 boxes, of 3 
(oak dozen each = 24 dozen 
Average price realised for} 010 9 
00 2 erates 
Less 02 4 
024 0 8 5|=8 
0 0 10 Contents of crate,—16 boxes, 14 J 
OLS dozen each = 24 dozen 
Average sae realised 010 9 
00 2 ess ¢ 0 2.8 
028 0 8) tram 
0 06 10 | Contents of crate—32 cardboard 
() Bw) boxes, 9 fruit each = 24 dozen 
Average price realised 010 9 
‘Ol 0 eee Less i mom 
(030 07 9\=e 
|0 € 10! Contents of crate—8 boxes, 3h | 
10 EL, Sot dozen each = 28 dozen 
| Average price el 
roa Od, ess i 
024 
| 0 0 4 | Contents of case—20 dozen No. 1 
s Average price ae 
00 4 SS v 
Christmas Sales. 
0 010 | Contents of crate—8 boxes, of 3 
0 1 4/ dozen each = 24 dozen 
Price realised ... 
(ew Less 
024 
0 0 10 | Contents of crate—8 boxes, of 35 
Oa Land: dozen each = speak No. 1 
Price realised .. 
00 2 Less tp 
0 2 4 
0 0 4 | Contents of ee dozen ite Q 
Price realised .. bry, 
Less 
00 4 
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FRUIT-GROWING EXPERIMENTS AT WESTBROOK STATE 
FARM. 

R The following very yaluable and interesting report forwarded to the 
“retary for Avriculture by Mr. 8. C. Voller, Assistant Instructor in Fruit 
wture, Department of Agriculture, should be read carefully by all fruit- 

paercrs. The problem of how to deal with the fruit fly appears to have been 

ee Simplified by Mr. Voller’s method, and the results, as shown by the 
cE endid fruit produced by the young trees at Westbrook, would certainly 
yepear convincing. There is no man too young or too old to learn something, 
hd, as the Department freely invites all interested in agriculture to visit the 

i. ate Farm, it seems strange that so few avail themselves of the privilege, yet 
nstantly bewail their losses owing to fruit fly and other insect pests :— 

“. Following my recent report on apricot packing at Westbrook Orchard, I 

we how to lay before you a further report with reference to the later fruits, 

a also the experiments I have carried out im connection. with the fruit fly. 
U will doubtless remember that the late frosts of last spring did very serious 
mage to all of our fruits, as some of them occurred just at the blossoming 
me, and others when the fruit was setting or had actually done so. 

a ‘OF course, against a trouble of this kind we are practically powerless, 

rae on the Downs country, where most of the land is considerably 

giv However, in spite of this drawback, we had a sufficient setting of fruit to 
an 1 Us a decent idea of the capabilities of the place and also of the district ; 
hat I think T am not going too far when I claim for the Westbrook Orchard. 
ee 1t has shown itself capable of producing as fine a quality in many lines of 

“uit as can be produced in any part of Australia, This being so (and I think 
'S Correct), we surely haye something on which to congratulate ourselves. 

we Before dealing with the later fruits, I desire to give a short account of the 

I ‘Cots, nearly all of which were of splendid size and quality. I give date of 
pening, as showing what often constitutes special value for catching an early 

whe Comparatively bare market. This is a very significant point m our work, 


its N Wwe remember what, indeed, must never be lost sight of —viz., the value of 
6 we sPerimental work to the growers throughout the country who are intended 
Profit by such operations. [ would also like to say here that it is a matter 


us ~ . fo . = 
‘eae regret that so few of those who are engaged in fruit culture ever 
the trouble to visit our State orchards with a view of getting what may 


aa very valuable information to them. I do not remember to have erro 
onl si the local men at the Westbrook Orchard. Still, I consider that it is 

Y ® question of a little time when they will feel obliged, in their own interest, 

AY attention to our doings. ° 

APRICOTS. Paes 

Rep Mascutrye.—Ripe 15th November, size small; quality fair, inclined. 
tt crop prolific. The defects of small size and tendency to split were due 
0 Rees the facts—(1st) that the rain came too late to allow ED Ee pone if 
the yas early fruit, the best rain only coming in Noyember, and (2nd) be s 
hither did come a sudden rush of sap occurred, which was more | af i R 
improve stunted fruit could stand. Under better conditions this fruit shou 


flog, SSXDENLAN.— Ripe 15th November, small to medium, very pale skin, white 
> quality very fair, ripened sound. 

may OAT. — Heavy crop, first picking 80th Nove 

late, Cing too early to benefit fully by rain; split 


vember; size not quite up to 
a good deal when rain came, 
ases off one row. of 


tent. tlt improved considerably in size. Yielded fifty ¢ 
“eight trees, 

Very UEUIN’s Harry Puacu Apricor.—Ripe 30th N 

ne 243 a good cropper, but ripens a little too 

Sit a trifle ait for packing unless picked at 


ovember, size good, flavour 
much on. one side first, 
a certain stage. 
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Lurzxr.—Ripe middle December ; size medium, quality moderate. 
Sr, Aurprotse.—Ripe same as last; size medium, quality splendid. 


Mansriezp’s Sreprryc.—Ripe Christmas, size good ; fruit solid and of goot 
quality. 


Lance Earty.—Ripe Christmas ; only a few fruit, quality good average. 

Atsace.—Ripe Christmas, a good cropper so far ; size, general quality, and 
flavour all good. 

Ancoumors Hattyr.—Ripe Christmas, good cropper; fruit strong and bulkys 
and apparently a good packer ; quality good. i 

Warwick.—Ripe Christmas, medium size, quality good; fruit strong al! 
firm. i 

Royan Gxrorce.—Ripe Christmas, early ; a large, flat, and somewh@ 
lopsided fruit ; very free on stone, and of delicious flayour. 

CaMpBELLsrieLp SEEDEING.—Ripe Christmas, early ; a large, flat ‘cot, fre? 
on stone ; a good dryer ; flavour very good indeed. ' 

Katsna.—Ripe Christmas, afew very large showy fruit; strong and ° 
good quality, : 

Moorparx.—Ripe well before Christmas and up to New Year; a fair crops 
but would have been better in a good season; nearly all ereat fruit of om 
quality, a pleasure to handle, and took well in market; a lot of these we 
fancy-wrapped. 

HeMskeRrkE.—Same as Moorpark. 

Brenuenr.—Ditto. 


Our marketing was mainly in Royals, Moorparks, Blenheims, and Pe, 
skerkes, as we have full rows of them. The others, with the exception of t 
Alsace, of which we have a row coming on, are all in pairs or two only of eat 
variety, for the purpose of proving their suitability for the place and dist 
and their general qualities. We have a few others, which have yet to come 12 
fruit. 

PEACHES. 

A limited list of these has come into fruit this season, but in that list the” 

is something which I consider of the highest value. ( 


Cra Frars.—Experimental only ; ripe New Year; moderate fruiting 
only ; fair size and quality for the sort, but I do not place a high value ° 
these. : 

GoveRNoR GArLanp.—Ripe Ist December; a beautiful peach ; mediu™ 
size, but rare good quality. | 

ATEXANDER.—Ripe 4th December ; like last. P 

Fosrer.—Ripe early in January ; a great peach of high commercial yalues 
size splendid ; quality splendid ; a good packer. Py 

Lavy Patmerstoy.—Ripe early in January; one of the very best; a 
good; quality really superb. - 

GionE.—Ripens on through January; a vigorous grower; good eroppe 
size really extraordinary ; quality fine ; a great marketing peach. + the 

Mvir.—Ripens same as above; great peach ; finest drying peach 2% — 
world; yellow outside, and in quality good; also a good marketing fruit. re 

Suanenar—Ripens about with the last, perhaps a little later; oe i 
size; good useful peach for either cooking or dessert; quality good; @3° 
cropper. saentlf 

Rozenrr Srewarr.—A seedling from the last peach apparently, ovide aD 
of the same type, ripens a little later, not quite so big, but a very pretty 11 50 
of fine quality, and very good flavour ; prolific. Next season this list showl@), 


very much increased, and I hope then to bring under your notice other valu” — 
varieties. 7 


. 
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T need not enlarge, in this report, on the market value of the fruit in this 
(peaches) beyond saying that, with such quality as we have had this year in 
; ee cet almenatonls hee ality Subset “Robert Stewarts, 
8, ¢ xovernor Garlands, we can command a price at any time in 
ie een ee and it means that if we can do this the fruit-grower can do 
Pci “OU, Sir, have yourself seen a sample of more than one of these 
etes, and can judge of their excellence. Further, I may say that wherever 
i ave sent this fruit the same verdict has been passed on it—viz., that it is of 
: highest: possible quality. 
to pond Judges with experience of English as well as Australian-grown fruits 
: are o me that they never saw anything better even in England. One 
Proved 2 ut handling arose out of the size of the fruit. In this way: they 
Beer co be too large for the depth of our cardboard boxes for crate packing, 
It means that for next season’s crop, a difference will have to be made in 
5 cardboards to accommodate this grade of fruit. There is no doubt that 
aa i ack beautifully, and the enormous advantage gained by wrapping and 
aC) ng as we have done can be at once seen by comparing, as I did, our own 
ut after its journey with other fruit sent and packed in ordinary cases. 
very peach in our lot would open out fresh and firm, with no bruises ; 
lers were often so much bruised as to be unfit for sale. 
his means, in its turn, that our packing will command the highest price, 
ordinary packed stuff may not sell at all. 


list 


sive 
p 


the otl 


While 


Cas: 4 : me f 
ae w size and quality have been very satisfactory in most cases. However, 
IY 2 comparative few have come into bearing this year I need not give 


han a very brief reference. 
. Burpayxs.—Good, very prolific, marketed all right ; a great packer, will 
Pay ‘4 ; ar ee ae 

Y anywhere. 

Ocroper Purvre.—Moderate crop this year; size and quality fair: 


this te Aatenteas or Cugrry Prow.—Good crop, good size and quality for 
are Ye ‘ i 


Evays Earry.—Small in consequence of dry weather ; one of the first. 
Ketspy.— Great crop, quality.and size good. 
a sight TSON.—Splendid crop (we only haye four trees); these trees were 
as » With fine quality, large plums ; promises well. 
*HTPPER.—Some very good fruit. 
Broov.—Ditto. 
Wit Goose.—Ditto. 
Newarax.—Ditto. 
OBINSON.—Ditto ; a great cropper. 
fey ansetasa Burperr.—Coming into fruit, a very fine quality plum ; only a 
IS year, 
+! . 
Coz’s Gorpey Drov.—Ditto, 


iia FRUIT FLY EXPERIMENTS. 

hag, “ate year, at Westbrook, we only had an odd fly or two ; this year we have 
hay a 9gether, through the season, a good many. Next year we will probably 
h the ore, for the simple reason that no sufficient check is put on its increase 
the} ubers of people in the surrounding district who grow fruit, either for 

Nn use or for sale. 
must, therefore, defend ourselves against the carelessness of th 
tn of growers ; more especially the man who calls himself a farmer, 
°ws wheat, or milks cows, or keeps sheep for a living, but at the same 


. 
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time keeps a small lot of fruit trees to bear their annual crop untended and 
unchecked, and breed their annual brood of fly at the same time. However, 2 _ 
self defence, and for the benefit of the growers as well, we haye carried ow! | 
experiments this season, to a certain extent only, with netting on the trees as # 
preventive for the fruit fly. Our experiments come short of what could bé 
wished, for the simple reason that we had not a full crop of fruit on any of the 
trees covered, and on many of them very little. a 

My original purpose was to cover the tree, and, in the eyent of its provig 
a success, to report on (1st) the cost of the netting and any other mater@ 
used, and (2nd) the value of the crop thus kept free from fly. 

It would then be a simple matter to say whether it would pay or not. ] 

Not having the full crop of fruit, I cannot give the exact informatio? 
needed, but I can go a long way towards it. 

T can state here that which I am very pleased to be able to state—viz., that 
the netting does keep the fly out, and so saves the fruit. i 

Out of quite a number of peaches which I covered, I failed to find a single 
maggotty fruit. The fruit under the nets was allowed to stop on the trees W 
some of it went rotten ripe, fell off into the net, and gradually dried up, bu 
there was no sign of maggots or of the rot which always accompanies them. 

Hirst of all, fruit-growers should bear in mind the quality of the fruit © 
have already produced, and note that that quality will command the highe* 
prices. Our sales this year show from 10d. to 1s. per dozen for these peache®i — 
they should consider also the fact that it does not matter what quality 9 
quantity of fruit they may grow if the fruit fly gets properly at it; they will 8? — 
down in the market, supposing they get there at all. In other words, it me®* 
getting the best for a little outlay on the one hand, against getting nothine 
practically on the other. f 

Now, at Westbrook I covered, at a cost of 88. Gd. to 4s., trees capable © 
bearing comfortably three cases of fruit, which is to-day worth 5s. per case 
That gives 15s. less, say, 4s., or 11s. worth of fruit, which is quite satistaer 
tory. Next season, if the crop is a full one, I hope to get at the exact value 

Tn the ease of some of the plums I covered, I am satisfied it will pay: ® 
10 to 12 yards of netting cover a tree capable of bearing quite a case of 
worth 2s. 6d. to 3s., the netting costing 10d. to 1s. ae 

The beauty of this is that it enables a grower to guarantee his stuff, a! 
you haye none of the sickening loss which oecurs where the fly gets a 
haath Nothing in the world could have been prettier or better than the 
peaches I gathered under the nets at Westbrook ; and when I sent them aw@ 
to one of our buyers, a wire came back asking for more. 

Still, in carrying out these experiments I found the thing had its drawback* 
and that difficulties cropped up unexpectedly oftentimes. In some points 
have changed from the original method followed, and, I think, effected so! 
improvements which make the whole thing so much cheaper. «nt 

It was at first intended to try covering the trees by means of a jigh 


a 


timber frame made from pine battens run down to small S1Ze8, Over which th 
net was to be stretched and tacked on, t 

The very first attempt over a decent-sized peach-tree convinced me ae 
this process would just about cost double what one could afford, and I drop? 
it. The next step was to consider putting the nets over the trees without ayy 
other support. We did this without any difficulty so far as putting it oD er 
concerned, but we were bothered next by details such as fastening and closit® 
the nets. The material is in 6-feet widths, and it takes a little cutting © 
prevent too much waste. { 

I followed up the plan adopted in South Africa of fastening and clos 
the nets with safety-pins ; I also tried joining two widths for larger trees to 
Sewing together with a machine. I tried these first with a tape on each sit? 
give a grip, and then successfully with only one tape. This answered very Jie 
so far as it went, but we still had the sides to fix with safety-pins. 
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“*posure to wind seemed to unsettle the nets and make them gape between the 
Pins, and foliage. used. to poke out here and there, although in pinning we 
Pi aoued the two edges together. As a little time went on we got more 
this } et en very strong, for at Westbrook it is nearly always blowing hard, and 
me the effect of making the nets gape still more. We had to keep going 
Pring, and fixing, until I began to think it would not do, one wanted 
ict hing better still. I got over the difficulty by using bagging twine and 
eX heedles not only for repairs or refixing, but also for joining lengths 
gether at first, ; ; ; 
re peed to stretch two double-widths together right along the veranda, draw 
ae ight, and sew together with the twine in half hitches about 6 inches 
it §- A man can get over this very fast. Then I rolled the stuff up, carried 
out to the trees, and cut off as required. 
sox drawing the prepared piece of net over the middle of the tree it is 
is] ally easy to fix the sides by stitching down, and the beauty of the stitching 
lat it hardly gives a bit. The net is gathered at the bottom, and-tied round 
moiitens Although this netting is so thin and weak in appearance, it is 
ae H ful what it has stood at Westbrook. Weather conditions have included 
the Y ee from a gentle breeze to a violent gale, with rain and hail, and yet 
ops sats have nearly all stood it out. A few of the first put on frayed out in the 
esa one or two tore away a little, but nothing to speak of ; and 1 reckon trees 
zi © covered by the stitching process so that they will stand nearly anything.- 
it gene severe test will surely never be needed than what occurred at the 
oe tage on 2nd January, when trees were uprooted and buildings tee 
sant Yet: the nets I had put on the apple-trees stood the test, with the 
Ption of two, and they did more, they saved the fruit underneath from the 
So that there was hardly a mark on it. 
On the Downs one of the greatest troubles is putting on the nets, because 


Whe gases 4 bast : . . 
nee ely get atime when the wind is not blowing strongly, and it makes the 
Mg fly all over the place. In districts where calmer conditions prevail, 


tre 
es 4 : ree 
ie Could be covered at a rapid rate. On the Downs it 1s a slow process. 


outsige® nets have more or less of a rasping effect on any fruit which is on the 
Use © of the tree, but I do not think the loss would be very serious from that 
off Only in the case of our young apple-trees ain I afraid of the fruit rubbing 

>t damaging ; and with them the trouble is that some hang on the ends 


1 Baie ; 
si tbs, often two and three together, and when the heavy winds blow they 
Y Set banged about, and there is no escape. 


DATE PALM PLANTATIONS, 

fo fe his annual report the Conservator of Forests, South Australia, ae a 
port the reference to the date palm plantations in the interior i—lam : a 0 
fact at the date palms in the far north continue to deyelop in a most satis- 
at [,¢ Mamner, Progress has been especially marked in the seedling plantation 
githe° Hamy, as well as among the Algerian palms planted there. The seed- 
UWifornn how from 3 feet to 5 feet high, and their general Pa ue ee a 
ty pana & person. working among them can only part y eo a Hoek 
Doone, Cither sex have also flowered. The Algerian palms haye ma a ai 
qi, 3 Some are quite 10 feet high. They have developed numerous suckers, 
hd ¢ 4 ticipated that some of these will soon be strong enough to caaahel GOLA, 
No thie uctease the existing number, Sufficient fruit was pone pres i 
. Peete et to show that a fine sample of superior quality me eu imate y 
the of ¢ when they get into full bearing. Untortunately the only oe Sse 

8 © two received from Algeria, which were marked as being male palms, 


W turned out to be a female, and it produced a few ‘dates this season. 
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This is to be regretted, and had there been a male of exactly the same kind of 
date, the use of its blossoms as a means of fertilising the others would have 
rendered it highly probable that the fruit subsequently yielded by seedlings 
vaised from the dates these palms produced would have shown little if any 
departure from the original excellent type of date. Fortunately, however, # 
parcel of fruit was obtained from Tunis last year through the courtesy 
Professor Perkins, the dates from which are very similar in character to the 
“Deglet Nour” date from Algeria, and as seedlings are being raised from this 
seed the loss sustained will be somewhat modified. The palms at Hergott 
continue to thrive and dates have again been ripened there, this being the eighth 
season that this fruit has been produced in the north. ‘The occurrence of lig 
rains, however, during the ripening period rather affected the quality of the 
dates this year, as the unbroken continuance of a dvy arid heat is indispensab le 
to the thorough perfection of the dates; but, as this isa very exceptional expel 
ence at that time of the year it may be a long time ere it occurs again. A further 
effort has been made during the year to increase the number of seedlings in. the 
expermental plot at Oodnadatta. On 27th November, 1899, 236 seeds, whic 
were obtained from Tunis, as already indicated, were sown there by the fore- 
man (Mr, N. W. Wilson), and most of them germinated, but only twenty-fout 
were found to be living when he again visited the block on 30th April, 1900. 
This number, however, with those that were alive the preceding year, tota 
thirty-six, and with a little more attention it is expected that the area will be 
stocked quite full enough. 


As the train goes up from Hergott and back only once a fortnight, it will 
readily be understood that the intermittent nature of the rail service rende™ 
operations here very difficult, and necessitates leaving the plants to take their 
chance, as under present circumstances a resident officer cannot be maintaine 
without incurring too heavy an expenditure. But while this retards th? 
ultimate completion of the plantation it affords valuable evidence as to wha 
may be expected when the seed are simply sown and left to themselves, which? 
was the object of the experiment to show. 


The number of palms at Hergott and Lake Harry on 30th June, 1899 
was 3,013. The total increase from seed at Hergott for the year ending 3 
June, 1900, was 9; and at Oodnadatta, 36. The total alive at Hergott on 80t 
June last was 277; at Lake Harry, 2,475 ; and at Oodnadatta, 36,-—Adela’ 
Advertiser. ; 

Mr. Henry L. Pentecost, whose orchard at Helidon, near Toowoomba, * 
stocked with a variety of valuable fruit trees, has had much success with 
date-trees. We here reproduce a bunch of dates from one of his trees; “ 
which he says:—‘ I grew them from the seeds of dates purchased at a fru 
shop in Toowoomba, in the state in which they are imported. I sowed th 
seeds some fifteen years ago, and, of course, I had no ‘dea of the sex 0: 
palms. My idea was merely to grow a few to geta ‘class of toddy,’ suc 
I used to get at the toddy gardens, near Bombay, certainly not with any exP™ 
tation of living to get any fruit. However, they are fruiting heavily, and, W 
it not for the fruit fly, they would pay me very well. On the tree depicted a 
the photograph, there are seven other bunches equally good, ‘and two oth! | 
trees are bearing quite as well, and there are numbers of young female soot ' 
lings growing up.” is 

Mr. Pentecost sent a portion of the leayes of the male and female pla” 
respectively, and the difference between the two is easily seen in the illus 
tion, the male leaf being wider and stronger than the female. Mr. F. M. Baile 
to whom we submitted the fruit and leaves, hesitates to pronounce autho” t 
tively on the fruit, there being so many varieties of Phenix dactylifera, 3 fi 
as there are many varieties of apples’ and peaches. The bunch sent 1 i 
weighs something like 86 1b., and, although still unripe, the fruit looks “9 
healthy. Our illustration shows the palm tree in bearing, and some 0 
fruit, natural size. 
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THE DATE PALM FOR QUEENSLAND.* 
By T. MORRIS MACKNIGHT, F.L.S. 
[Read at a meeting of the Natural History Society of Queensland, on Ist November, 1894.] 
The date palm is an example of extraordinary fruitfulness. Next to the 


soe i i ] 7 : * Gd . 
Bee 1t is unquestionably the most interesting and useful of the palin tribe. 


st ee the desert would be uninhabitable. ‘ Do we not understand, then, 
from ie ulness of the Arab towards a tree which can. derive its nourishment 
Jie scorching sand, and scarcely less burning airs of heaven, and the 
waters beneath the soil, which are fatal to all other kinds of vegeta- 
ween retains its verdure fresh in the glare of a pitiless sun; which 
of hig < Aim with beams and coverings for his tent ; cordage for the harness 
tlie uy Ses and mules ; fruit to satisty his hunger? What the vine is to the 
And a. uc cocoanut-tree to the Polynesian, the date palm is to the Arab. 
7 Beno e fat more. This single tree has peopled the desert. W ithout it 
1, es of the Sahara would cease to be. The wealth of an oasis is competed 
'e Lumber of its date-trees. 

‘ HABITAT. 
Selhe 
Syria, 


OWers 
nae ‘nd also bears fruit there, though this is not sweet. In Sicily it still 
Probably do 
diving vol. 7, p. 731). It needs 5,100 degrees Fahr. of heat accumulated 

€ he, 
why, eo remain. bitter to the taste, and lack much of the sugar and albumen, to 
N the €y owe their nutritive properties. The requisite conditions are realised. 


Core, : t 
and he to 76 degrees, according to the locality. The heat commences in April, 
on ’ 


oda fatire in summer and winter as—July, 81 degrees to 86 degrees ; 
‘ 76 aly: 52 
Beis cere 
‘titud 

Yop} 
4 My ' 
‘tym mean temperature of 68°5 degrees (January 50°2 degrees, July Bie 
- The thermometer seldom sinks in the cold season more than 2 


Oaseg. » 18 600 fect to 2,000 feet ; the date palm also grows in some Heyptian 


Wing ‘mount of annual rainfall requisite for the best dates is shat 5 ane @ 

\ a “y 3 for those of inferior qualities, from 10 I erage ie : a sh 
Ok 1) “retary of the Royal Geographical Society of Scotland, sives, 1 

: fhe “Der Bait rT manree the rainfalls in North 


Development of Africa,” 1890, a 


made no pretence of having an 
from all the sources which were 
for some time past. The results 
of summary information on the 


The 
att Inowthor prefaced his paper with the statement that he 
of q8ble to €dge of his subject. He had collected information 
Stbjoe, Com him, and had given the matter his consideration 
ect, “Pilation he submitted as a guide to those in search 
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Africa, Arabia, and Persia, which may be profitably referred to in this connec 
tion. Although fhe date requires a hot, dry climate, yet its roots must hav® 
access to moisture. And though it is essentially a tree belonging to ccna 
regions, yet it is confined to the oases in these deserts where water is fount 
It flourishes in rainless countries, but only where there is moisture in the 80% 
either naturally or produced by irrigation. 


IRRIGATION AND OASES. 


_ , The “Oases of the Tableland,” writes Charles Martins, in his “ Du 
Spitzberg au Sahara,” “are each watered by a stream or copious spring, and are 
but a short distance from the Mediterranean region. The oases of El Kantat 
is the first (Mangin) we met on leaving the Mediterranean region to penetrate 
to the Sahara through a rayine called the ‘Mouth of the Desert. It is 1,8 
feet above sea-level, and its temperature just suffices to enable the dates to ripe” 
The oases of the Valleys of Erosion are watered by natural or artesian wells 
An example is Ouargla, situated in a profound hollow. The palms are plant E 
at the rate of 1,000 to 1,100 a hectare (2¢ acres). Outside the gardens gre 
some wild date palms, which yield a smaller crop, but whose fruit is much m0 
savoury. ‘The oases of the Sandy Desert need water. The trees are het 
planted in conical cavities hollowed by the hand of man, that their roots may 
strike down to the subterranean reservoir which is to nourish them. The 
cavities are 18 feet, 25 feet, or 30 feet deep. The slopes around these hollow 
gardens are stayed indifferently well by a matting of palm-leaves. The we 
are in thecentre, and not deeper than 25 feet. These oases have a very precariou” 
existence, as a gust of wind may bury them under an avalanche of sand. Eve 
oasis is composed, in the main, of palms, which seem to form a continwol 
forest ; but in reality they are planted in rows and in gardens separated from 
one another by walls of earth, which are pierced with an aperture to admit ‘i 
the entrance of the irrigating rill into the enclosed square. The soil employ” 

in the construction of the walls is removed from the paths, which are conse 
quently below the surface, and can be employed for a double purpose: te 
facilitate circulation in the oasis, and the waters, after haying refreshed t 
gardens, discharge themselves into these hollow ways.” : | 


SOIL. fi 
7 a “o 1 hee : - Y 
; aye, in his “ Geography of Plants,” page 2, states that a sandy fh 
suits the date best ; and Sonnini, in his “ Travels in Egypt,” saw it growing 12 ih 
panstas well oe in the more fertile parts. It will luxuriate even in saltish i 
and the water for its irrigation may be slichtly bracl: artesian water | 
Oa gat may be : lightly brackish. The artesian watt sl 
t * ys strict in Algeria contains from 0:57 oz. to 1:07 oz. of dry fi 
in a gallon. — Brigade-surgeon Bonayia says that on the whole it thrives best? 
sandy, granitic, schistic, and caleareous soils. The northern half of At! 
which is an important centre for date culture, is eranitie 
g . 


i INFLORESCENCE 
The date is a dicecious tree, haying 


the 
; As the male flowers on one plant and 
emale or fruiting ones on another. 


: ; The male vers are considerably Jat 
than the female, furnished with Stamens ih sro vcloaeatrnn fo led 
grape-like ball (previous to the ripening of the pollen) in an enyelope C8" # 
the pathe: It blossoms, says Ma. Tristram, in his book “The Great Saba 
, ae e moth of March. The male flower is borne on a very short caly"' 
are corolla much larger, with six stamens, furnished with long ia 
ae aby pelle of which open themselves from witliin by two longi eh 
eae ane e flow ers present a double floral envelope, each whorl of Mi ( 
ieee ree pieces, constituting three distinct pistils, each surmount f 
ee is ain nes orm of ahook. Of these three pistils one only develops ea 
vale: nee an. elongated ovoid berry, with a slight epidermis 4 bi 
SEE HCa: 4 solid and slightly viscons pulp, and an endocarp represent eae 

igat pellicle enveloping the nucleus, which is the seed. The seed is g°0° 
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‘nd on the opposite side of it is a depression containing the germ.” Baron 
Willer states that one male tree is considered sufficient for fifty females. 
atts allows one or two males to from eighty to two hundred trees. 


PROPAGATION. 

hay} The best trees are produced from suckers from three to four years old, 
ig an average weight of about 6 lb. Those raised from seed are much 
et in maturing, and are generally poor. The sucker is taken from the foot 
» tie stem of an adult tree; when first planted it must be watered daily for 
os Weeks, and on alternate days for ates six weeks, after which the trees 
ae Watered once a week in summer, and every month in winter. The nut docs 
Clo. tmence to germinate until from six to twelve months after planting have 
‘psed, and grows very slowly for the first two years. The trees yield fruit in 
tom five to six years, and are in full bearing at from twenty to twenty-five 
Years, after which they continue fruitful for about 150 years. Several bunches 
Wers are formed in a season, each producing often as many as 200 dates. 
elect trees are reported as having borne a crop worth £2, but the average may 
© put down at 4s. per tree annually, common kinds less than 1s. A good date 

¢ 18 sometimes exchanged for a camel in North Africa. 


FECUNDATION. 

an feat Algeria and all over the East,” says M. Cossona, a botanist who has 

Med the subject on the spot, “towards the month of April the tree begins 
Batis and then artificial fecundation is practised extensively. The male 
faipen ate opened at the time when a sort of crackling is produced under the 
evel ) a indicates that the pollon of the flowers in the cluster is sufficiently 
into eS yet has not escaped from the anthers; the cluster is then divided 
ila ertions, each containing seven or eight blooms. Having placed these 
female the hood of his burnous, the workman climbs to the summit. of the 
the fee, supporting himself by a loop of cord passed round his loins, and 
With poe time round the trunk of the tree, and, having split open the spathe 
a ‘i <nife, he slips in one of the fragments, which he iterlaces with the 
1 2es of the female cluster, the fecundation of which is made certain.” 
Pollen, Says that wild plants are fecundated by bees. The A rabs even keep the 
ing eae one year to eaaneden in case the male flower should fail the succeed- 

* month, According to W atts the pollen is said to remain active for one or | 
Wed ths atter its removal from the tree, so the flower is carefully kept and 


3 


operat Sccasion demands. Hasselquist, who travelled in Egypt, describes the 
ity gp Ot as follows :—* When the spadix has female flowers that come out of 


ey ae ©, they search ona tree that has male flowers, which they know by 
take 9 Nee, for the spadix has not yet burst out of its spathe. This they open, 
hung Ut the Spadix, and cut it lengthwise in several pieces, but take care not to 
‘ © flowers. A piece of this spadix, with male flowers, they put length- 
then }, etween the sual branches of the spadix which has female flowers, and 
reat) the leaf of a palm over the branches. Jn this situation I yet saw the 
Whic ape bart of the spadices which bore their young fruit; but the male flowers 
ih this ot? put between were withered. The Arab also stated that unless they 
they al Manner wed and fecundate the date-tree it bears no fruit; secondl ; 
Hoven LYS take the precaution to preserve some unopened spathe, with male 
hale tom one year to another, to be applied for this purpose in case the 
ix -Wers should miscarry or suffer damage ; thirdly, if they permit the 
atin, 4 the male flowers to burst or come out it becomes useless for fecun- 
the ti int erefore, the person who cultivate date trees must be careful to hit 
thei A wume of assisting the fecundation, which is almost the only nicety in 
lation.” 
Sleng : Climb trees which have no branches but at the top, and the straight and 
Of gt hem of which cannot support a ladder, the Egyptians employ a sort 
Seat th fastened to a rope that they pass round the tree. On this girth they 
“dselves and rest. their weit then, with the assistance of their feet, 
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and. holding the cord in both hands, they contrive to force the noose suddenly 
upwards so as to catch the rugged protuberances with which the nb: 
symmetrically studded, formed at the origin of the branch-like leaves tha ie 
annually cut. By means of these successive springs the top of the ee 
reached, where, still sitting, they work at their ease, either in lopping 0 
leaves or gathering fruit, and afterwards descend in the same manner. Hil 

Professor Burnett says the age of bearing is from six to ten years. aie 
dane says seven years. Baron Mueller says that trees from suckers comme 
to bear in five years and are in full bearing in ten years. i 

The fig, pomegranate, and apricot, and sometimes the olive, are prow’ ple 
auxiliary crops. 1 would suggest also the watermelon, pumpkin, vegeti 
marrow, and lucerne. 

VARIETIES, 

Dr. James Richardson in a letter in “ Hoo! 

Il., writing of the dates of F ezzan, describes 


_ S sane v) nteell- 

forty-six varieties. ne i 
twentieths of the inhabitants of Fezzan during nine months of the year live 
dates. In Northern Ar: 


bia there are more than a hundred kind of dates, tang 
of which is peculiar to a district, and has its own special virtues. vee 
varieties of dates exist, differing in shape, size, and colour of the fruit. tei: 
of Gomera are large, and contain no seed. The Zadie variety produces sot 
heaviest crop, averaging in full bearing trees 300 lb. to the tree. Protests fom 
Naudin states that the variety “ Datheres-sifia ” ripens its fruit early 1 
season. The “ Deelet Nour” is considered the best for keeping. 


- . 9 Vole 
cer’s Journal of Botany, \ 


TREATMENT OF FRUITS. nel 

Four or five months after the operation of fecundation has been perfor e 

the dates begin to swell, and when they have attained nearly their full * , 
(about the beginning of August) they are carefully tied to the base of 


a . . + ; ant 
leaves to prevent them from being beaten and bruised by the wind. If mney | 
to be preserved they are gathered a little before they are ripe, but when 04 
are intended to be eaten 


fresh they are allowed to ripen. perfectly, in W) 
state they are very agreeable and refreshing. Ripe dates cannot be kept 
length of time or conveyed to any great distance without fermenting “fo! 
becoming acid, and therefore those which are intended for storing up, OF are 
being carried to a distant market, are dried in the sun on mats. They ®: 
sent in this way to Europe from the Levant and Barbary. Each. treé 
capable of yielding only a certain number of good fruits, and on adult ve 
not more than twelve bunches are left to ripen. The whole cluster of Be 
cut before it is quite ripe, when it is put into a basket made for the pur? 
having no other opening than a hole through which the branching extre™ 
of the cluster projects. In this situation the dates ripen successively. 1! 

In the Hedjaz (which is the northern half of Arabia) the new fruit, @ if 


ruteb, comes in at the end of June and lasts two months. The people can ‘ 
therefore depend on the new | 


¢ fruit alone, but during the ten months ° aste: 
year, when no ripe dates can be procured, principally subsist on date P eds ‘ 
called adjoue, which ig prepared by pressing the fruit; when fully matte 
into large baskets. ‘When the dates are allowed to remain on the Jour 
till they are quite mipe, and have become soft and of a high red on #8 
they are formed into a hard solid paste or cake called adjoue. Th ae 
obtained by pressing the ripe dates forcibly into large baskets, each “ie 
taining about 2 ewt. In this state,” continues Burckhardt, “the Bed? the 
€xport the easous, and in he market it is cut out of the basket and sold Fo 
- Durng the mons > shi » Persian Gulf bring adjowe “pis 
uatean Didls en the ships from the Persian Gulf bring adj th 


‘ sale in sinall baskets weichine about 10 Ib, each? 
kind is preferred to every other,” malile 
‘ : 


. he date seeds or kernels are 
ecome softened, and 


tere are shops in 


he the 
I Soaked for two days in water, whe! Jey 

Nate given to camels, cows, and sheep instead 0 be dat® 
Medina, in Avabia, where nothing else is sold exceP” 


a 
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Kemels, and the beggars are continually employed in all the main streets in 
Icxing up those that are thrown away. 
The best fruit is that which is gathered just before it is ripe and is exposed 
to the sun for several days to mature. The crushed dates which arrive in 
‘Ngland in bulk are inferior and damaged, having ripened on the trees and 
al en. I haye seen some beautiful dates in London on the stalks. These in 
le same way as raisins, have the short pedicels left on them. Then, again, I 
iain Seen in Port Said dates, prepared somewhat as we often see them in shops 
"sbane, sold very cheaply, being, I suppose, the refuse of the date eroves 
Pressed into a paste or soft mass. This is sold by weight in chunks. In Keypt, 
The tes of Upper Egypt and the Oases are those which are the most delicate. 
ae peace and drier the climate the richer is the date, and near the coast the 
5 tut is fit only for animals, as mentioned in “French Colonies,” by 
MWick, 1886. ; 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tunis has 2,000,000 date trees ; Egypt, 4,000,000; Bussorah, in Turkey, 
. Snormous date groves stretching along both banks of the Euphrates for a 
“tice of over 140 miles, yielding 40,000 tons in good seasons. 
3d he price in England in March, 1894, was—Bussorah (boxes) 9s. to 13s. 
"Per ewt.; Tafilet, 44s. to 50s. per ewt. 
sienna contain more than half their weight in sugar, but there is a fair 
coniais ot flesh-forming material present ax well. Dates, without the stone, 
‘in 100 parts— 


Water ... ox etd Hy met coy OHS) 
Albumen ae fey = oo ao AHS 
Sugar ... 2 nou ow 038 woe OL 

Pectose and gum 0 pox ong ony A} 
Fat an or oon ce a sas OF 
Cellulose oe oh xt; ox1 ixj. 6) 
Mineral matter an fyi eg an ait apts) 


i out: . . 
Dast The pungent rigidity of the foliage protects the date from encroachment of 
me animals ; hence it can be left without fencing or hedging. 


QUEENSLAND AS A DATE COUNTRY. 

eultiyal 2° now given all the general information I can find in regard to the 
Tt will &e., of the date palm in North Africa, Turkey in Asia, and Avabia. 
emper be convenient now to see if in Queensland similar conditions of 
tind ature, &e., can be found. The part of Queensland which, bearing in 
Shitap feo duirements of the plant already set forth, seems to be the most 
rage ‘or the cultivation of the best dates is to the west of Hughenden, 
of the ach, and Charleville, and from latitude 23 degrees to the southern border 
State. The following remarks all refer to this area :— 


‘ C TEMPERATURE. ‘ 
Bigk *mparing the region of Queensland which includes these places, with 
fogs can North Africa, in latitude 34 degrees 51 minutes at an altitude of 410 

ed ave— 
Queensland. Biskra, 


Annual average temperature... is dn Pe EE 
“in temperature, coldest month i .. 48°61 50:2 
Mm temperature, hottest month 5 .. 84:90 89:8 


"the lo not know the extreme minimum temperature at Biskra, but the lowest 
S94. Dart of Queensland above referred to is 26-4 degrees at Boulia in July, 
Porte », 2formation for Queensland is obtained from the Meteorological 

» Which are only available from 1st September, 1893, to 31st August, 1894. 
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: . , colony: 
I believe this last winter was considered a very cold one throughout iia abe 
and as the date palm can stand as low a temperature as 26 degtces 1 e's) 
safe even at Boulia from being killed by frost. The latitude, 20 deg 


5 s : smperature 
29 degrees S., also indicates generally the area in which the suitable tempera 
is to be met with. 


(7 : 
i i 4 Ss avsy land th 
Ratyratt.—In the above possible date-growing belt of Ae von this 
rainfall ranges from 5 inches to 24 inches, and in the more westerly po Rei 

* . : be. A ate z 
reaches the minor limit, therefore improving the quality of the date on 


8 
: : ; ‘rcumstance that Thelen 
of the greater dryness of the air combined with the cireumstance that th 
greater heat algo. 


: seeks 

Anrrrepr.—Looking generally at West Queensland, the MBAR and Rk a 
all run to the south-west, showing that the higher ground is to the no af 
east. Then there are high downs between the Gult of Carpentaria wa hs 
the Diamantina and Thomson Rivers ; 80 that all this higher ground gl 
from 600 feet to 1,400 feet above sea-level. But to the south-west stitude of 
and Windorah and to the south of Thargomindah and Charleville the alti Bl 
the country is from sea-level to 600 feet. From the above figures it can 

e seen where there is the least likelihood of frost. 


+, with 
a ; r ae 8 a ltl a. s30Z01C, W 
Sorm.—The geological formation in the region indicated is menolaae 
desert sandstone on the higher ground between the various w ue eee 
lower eretaceous on the plains and downs. As apparently the date palm ] 
a sandy soil, the conditions in this case seem favourable also. 
From the above data it will be seen th 


att ~ they ist 
to the cultivation of the best dates. As to the local conditions, they mu 
ascertained by Queenslande 


ts themselves ; the object of this paper is uit enn 
the State the information in regard to the date which is scattered sp for 
many books and is not easily obtained, and also to suggest the best place — 
initiating experiments in date cultivation in this:country. 


} the 
[We are indebted to Mr. Hy. Tryon, Government Entomologist, for 
foregoing paper. ] 5 eee 


EMG) iN : rally suited 
at West Queensland is generally 


a 


DESTRUCTION OF INSECT PESTS. ated 

Those who have done some farming in the old country are well aeg ntl 4 

with the depredations caused there by the beetle called Cockchafer (Melo om 

vulgaris). For three years it destroys crops from the roots under the a 

a ereedy white worm. Then, as a beetle or perfect insect, he harvests "4 if 
he had not sown. 


7 t 
Many means haye been recommended to destroy 4 
none perhaps is more efficient th 


1 

an the one devised and used for the le ty 

years by the French engineer, M. Dibos. His apparatus is very sim eae . 
can be made of an ordinary Washing-tub, to which is attached a sort of be 
made either of sheet iron or simply of linoleum from 4 to 5 feet broad. ort of 
tub is half filled with water, ‘rom the middle of the tub emerges a * 5 we 
iron stand, ending in a candlestick on which is fixed a resin torch. toe fel 
evening the amongst the trees in the orchard or in. ‘ ito 
and the torch lighted. The beetles fly in thousands round the light, Brg tbe : 
straight into the water or on the sides a 
to the water. Thus from 10,000 to 12; 36,00. ; 
on lasts about three weeks, that maaan x 
ery year. M. Dibos reckons that half of them (18; yen 
females, each of which would have produced 40 eges. He has thus wy work 
the formation of 720,000 insects, each of which would have sates a goat 
of crop during the season. As the torch cost him only 3d. or 4d. per wae 
't pays to catch the beetles. ‘The device ech 

emies of the orchards and crops of Queensi®” 
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MANGOES. 


Que Tf mangoes are not yet the most extensively grown and abundant fruit in 
Yo €nsland, they soon will be. _ They thrive vigorously from Southport to Cape 
m. Almost everyone having a garden goes in for mangoes, but too 
mp duently are regardless of the quality of the fruit, and hence really good 
epee are rare. Some growers realise this, and take all the care they can to 
hn a nothing but the best kinds. ; Had this been done from the first, Queens- 
ree paced, now be celebrated for her mangoes, and prices would be more 
aa Actory, As an evidence of the increasing appreciation of choice fruit by 
cui « seedsman has during the last three years realised 2s. 6d. each for 
aha a specimens. TI learnt with regret, at the market, that hundreds of 
ere a been thrown away this season for want of purchasers. Another, how- 
Teeond old me he had always been able to sell good mangoes. It has been 
siete ‘eg that in some places up North mangoes have been allowed to rot on the 
aaah the grower being unable to sell or use them. This should not be so, 
fruit “re are many purposes for which mangoes may be used besides as a table 
and © following information, in no case original, may prove interesting 
imaectul to some of your readers :—A. very delicious preserve is made by 
rile peeling them when unripe but nearly full grown; slice, place in a dish, 
8 1 1 Sugar, and bake in a slow oven. When properly prepared this preserve 
gs excelled, and would meet with a large demand in Europe and America. 
all... 28 the Southern colonies. ‘The making of mango jam is well-known to 
SuseWives, its variation in excellence is doubtless owing to the quality of 
nes and sugar, also to the amount of care taken in cooking. The fruit 
ee always be peeled. Tan informed that young mangoes, about the size of 
In] Hone % pickle superior to walnuts ; if this is so, nothing can be better. 
Yen? ull grown but unripe fruit are partially cut through, the kernel 
- Close ik the cavity filled with chillies, ginger, and other condiments, then 
itpained put into vinegar. I do not know whether their yellow colour is 
Jans of Y mustard or turmeric. This pickle, which is excellent, is put up in 
Md py vcr 7 Ib. and also in kegs. Mangoes make excellent sauce, equal to, 
an a aay regarded as superior to, apple sauce. For making chutney mangoes 
arog Walled. Tt is in this direction our pickle manufacturers should do 
5¢ trade, all the principal ingredients are produced in Queensland, and our 
Din *V1s secured to us by an import duty of 4s. per dozen quarts, 2s. per dozen 
they, 20d smaller size in same proportion. After our own wants are supplied 
Britigh ould be considerable demand for passenger ships. In vessels of the 
©? India and P. and O. I have noticed chutney on the table three times a 
tfin; Probably this is so in other lines of steamers. Chutneys are made in 
follows, variety, various grades of hot, sweet, and intermediate. Some of the 
18 Yecipes may prove useful :— 
Suga t—Chillies, 1 to 14 Ib.; unripe mangoes, 1 Ib.; red tamarinds, 2 Ib. 5 
Gp “indy » 1 Ib. ; fresh ginger root, 14 Ib. ; garlic, 3 to } lb.; sultana raisins, 
“3 fine salt, 1 lb.; distilled vinegar, 5 bottles. 
tlh, ferealelb, salt, 1 Ib. mustard seed, 1 1b. stoned raisins, 1 Ib. brown sugar, 
the hee 6 oz. cayenne pepper, 4 1b. green mangoes, 2 quarts best vinegar— 
 tieg ms 808 (sliced) and boiled in a quart of the vinegar, the mustard seed gently 
goey paused, the sugar made into a syrup with a pint of the vinegar, the 
n Amora. ‘ced and boiled in a quart of the vinegar, the garlic to be well bruised 
Horo hl "When cold gradually mix the whole, and with the remaining vinegar 
he Detie Y.®malgamate them. ‘To be tied down close. The longer it is kept. 
see BOG "it will become. ; 
‘ ip ot ae Ib, of unripe mangoes, peeled and boiled in a pint of vinegar (a 
Oppeq “°.0f the skin may be included if flayour wished; 1 1b. onions, finely 
Nd gy: 2 another pint of vinegar boil 2 Ib. sugar (not loaf sugar), 2 oz. 
isting Sets and 2 1b. salt; when cold mix thoroughly and add 2 oz, yellow 
Ad goog and + b. salt; when co mix thoroughly and ac oz. yellow 
“Utanag €ed, 3 oz. red pepper, ¢ lb: large raisins stoned, $ lb. dates, and 4 Ib, 
v Cut small; keep warm for a month. 
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° 4 and 
4th.—3 lb. mangoes, 1 lb. onions, 1 Ib. sugar, 1 bottle vinegar, pepper? 
salt and any spices to taste ; boil two hours: 


rat 
i ; tamarinds, 1 Ib. 8ué 
5th.—Green mangoes, peeled and sliced, 4 1b. ; tamarinds, ie ont A 
(preserving), 1 Ib: ; sale Ub. OSHA pepper, 3 oz. ; or chillies Gna oo 1 boil 
1lb.; spices, 2 oz.; vinegar, 8 pints; mix the ingredients thoroughly, 
slowly for a couple of hours. 


rved 
6th.—50 mangoes, medium size, peeled and sliced ; } Ib. salt, 1 ne ae; 

ginger, 3 lb. garlic, 3 1b. chillies, 1 Jb. raisins, 3 1b. sugar, 1 Bn he boiled 

ake @ syrup with the sugar and vinegar, in which the ny cect remove 
when half done put in the others ingredients, mix well, and Aste ey BAN 

om the fire. ‘Time, one and a-half to two hours. Bottle w eh aie repo 
not tasted any of those recipes, but some have been tried by uel 5 for sweet 10 
favourably, ‘Tastes differ considerably in chutney, some ese rim to vary the 
hot, others the reverse, it may, consequently, be found desirable 
proportions of some of the ingredients. 


7th.—12 Ib. peeled mangoes, 14 Ib. fine salt, 1b. garlic, 3 Ih Tse 
chillies, 3 1b. white sugar, 2 lb. green ginger, 7 bottles Pea ! a ‘tities a 
should be turning yellow, but not soft ; remove the stone. gee a Boil 
weighed when everything is peeled, and all put through a sausage mac 
till a nice brown for about four hours. 


an start 

8th.—5 Ib. green mangoes (weigh with stones in), 2 lb. raisins, 3 1b. att b 
seed, 4 oz. red chillies, Loz. eae a onion, 21b. dates, } Ib. page Be at the 
sugar, 2 oz. salt, 8 pints vinegar. Peel the mangoes, slice as i »: ee the 
rest through the mincer ; chop half raisins and dates, put the res : ic Boil al 
mincer ; ginger, garlic and chillies well pounded with a little vineger. 
for an hour, and bottle while hot. 
9th.—Peel 4 lb. 


int? 
> ut them 
green mangoes, remove the stones and cut tl 
quarters lengthwise, 


“4 wile in 
boil them slightly in a bottle of vinegar, and Bog x af jb 
a jar till cold. Take another bottle of vinegar, to which add 2 Ib. abc 
till it becomes a thin syrup, put aside till cold. Take 1 oz. salt, 2 1b. Mies 
dried raisins, 1 oz. yellow mustard seed, 1 oz. garlic, 2 oz. dried chit ae 
green ginger sliced. Pound the garlic, chillies, and ginger finely in on “ 
mix all the ingredients together, bottle and expose to the sun for three 
days, or place in a cool oven. 


H ‘ 
1g 


2 
four 


ee 


REMEDY FOR SORGHUM-POISONING. 
Mr. John A. Edg 


vel iam 
ar, writing from King’s Creek, Clifton, says ee 
sorry to hear of the losses in cattle throug i comille 
Friend, and am also much surpri follow 
amongst our graziers and dairymen as to aremedy, For the good of mat wich 
men whose stock has been dying from this cause, I will give you a reme i 
scarcely ever fails, provided it is given aright and that the animals are i 
far gone. 


It is merely baking 
water. It ig 


confidence, 


ng soda and common gal 
a very simple cure, but, 


es Ss wi | 
t mixed in equal quanti” th 
With respect to quantities 


having proved it, I speak, OF or if 
I scarcely ever measure. Tov dren 
ater are sufficient to make # seco 
soda are about sufficient for a ote 
ad with much interest My. Dowling’s oe ’ 
ge could be much improyed by the addition of mack : 
. he ton of ensilage. Sprinkle the salt all through ee sol! 
thin layers. Cattle will then thrive twice as well especially if the fat 
deficient in salt, ) 
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Viticulture. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN VINE TOPPING. 


By E. H. RAINFORD, 
Instructor in Viticulture. 


In former articles on summer runing the writer has deprecated the 
Practice of indiscriminate topping of the vine which many vignerons indulge in, 
iy “taining that it is decidedly disadvantageous instead of beneficial, and that 

should only be practised when cultural operations render it absolutely 
®cessary. 


ron With a view to getting some fact to support the argument, the writer this 
middle made an experiment on some vines with the following result :—In the 
ang € tow of three rows of Mataro or Espar vines, at the Westbrook Experi- 
aie Farm, twenty vines were topped to about 12 inches length above the last 
tae of grapes shortly after the berries had set and were the size of large 


he topping was renewed twice when the laterals had made sufficient 
stowth to allow it. 7 


vines ault :—The bunches coloured at least a week later than those on the 
Picks °n either side, in some cases ten days later. When the grapes were 
Hecked, the grapes of the vines that had not been topped contained 20 per cent. 
then” whilst those of the topped vines contained 16°5 per cent. of sugar ; 
*e Was decidedly less colouring matter in the skins. Had the grapes of the 
alt "ines been allowed to hang for some time longer, they might have gained 
; “in sugar, but not much. 
h Surely this goes some way towards proving that excessive topping is 
Single and not beneficial ; but, as conclusions should never be drawn from a 
ce €xperiment, the writer intends next season to continue the study on a 
8 scale with several varieties and topping to different heights. 


Tea is experiment has been well borne out by a previous experiment on 
tops of es: The year before last an amateur gardener pruned off all the 
the sat 18 vines a foot or two above the fruit. There was a splendid show on 
a Dosite.” but the result of pruning, so far from benefiting the grapes, proved 
Cong ve injury. ‘This season he left the vines severely alone, and, as a 
Tipen dene, the vines, which last season produced 8 cwt. of grapes irregularly 
Wel] Se yielded this season nearly double the quantity, and the grapes ripened 
 gether.—Ed. Q.A.J.] 


nN USEFUL CORN-SHELLER. 
Okla ew corn-sheller has been invented by Mr. C. D. Prindle, Newkirk, 
® Territory, U.S.A. He has devised a machine embodying novel 
Perfect °F construction that adapt it to shell corn from the cob in a rapid and 
achin ainer ; to screen, clean, and grade the erain ; remove the cobs from the 
bom “3 and likewise convey the shelled and cleaned corn outside and away 
leg f he portability of the entire machine, attained by placing it on a 
ql ni, Me, is of great advantage, and enables the owner to shell the corn, 
(Pou, tn put the cleaned and graded grain into bags out on the field during 
Uked Recotter, thus avoiding the unnecessary handling of the fodder and 
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Botany. 
WATER HYACINTH DESTROYER. 


: a 
hyacinth, has taken such a firm and unyielding stand that drastic nena aet 
now necessary for its eradication. Numerous attempts have been a ‘nwa 
rid of this rapidly spreading menace to navigation, but esa A - 
Terrebonne parish in particular has waged a vigorous war against : Soe, he 
appropriation having been made to dredge out the many pyouk SA “of the 
dredges, which are serving the double purpose of deepening the ¢ ee conse” 
bayous as well as cleaning out the hyacinth, move but slowly, a ids 
quence, stray bits of the plant float in behind the boat and multiply so qu! 


y 
as to impede navigation, or stop it altogether, before the bayou has been enti 
dredged. 


owe Boy water 
The see pest of our (Louisiana) small bayous and coulées, the ; 


: : : here 
Major Quinn, of the United States engineering corps, when stationed he 


devised an arrangement, recently perfected by the Johnson Iron Works, W 
bids fair to be 1 
hyacinth, and destroying it at the same time. 
placed on a flat-bottom bo t, it : Ba ais: 
drawing the hyacinth from the water, which is deposited on a carrier Fifi 
it into three rollers of the sugar-mill type. Each roller is 18 inches m minute 
by 30 inches in length, and moves ata speed of 3:7 revolutions Be ast tt 
After passing through the mill the plant is burned, thus ensuring aga owt 
possibility of it ever reviving, for simple mutilation only multiplies 1ts as 

As the trial cruise of this boat is now going on, it bemg repo? 


2 en 
working spastulonly in all probability the National and State Govern™! 
will order many dupli 


water hyacinth may 


] eed 
The machine proper has + fot 


i : ‘nation 0: 
icates of the machine, and then the extermination 
be expected. — Sugar Planters’ Journal. 


————————— eT 
———————— 


TO CATCH A FOWL, 


Mr. D. F. Laurie, South Australia, says:—To catch a fowl ce devi 
means a great disturbance, and often its plumage is damaged. A. put 3 
obviates all this. A piece 


? 
of No. 8 fencing wire is bent, so that a owl® 
will fit easily in the crook ; turn the other end into a small loop and fix’ 
wooden handle with a screw and a couple of staples. A catcher 8 oe 
generally suffices. Proceed quietly, having first offered some grain OF 
inducement ; stand behind the bird 
You, moving your grip ; he will ¢ 
fuss and no damaged feathers. 
cep one eye on the “ catcher” 
much skill. 
them ; a fat 


tal 
After a time it will be found that old 7 wi 


3 * : = 10D. 5 
and skip out of an embarrassing posit to 
Never carry poultry he 


: ad hanging down ; this does muc ga 
bird may not recover th 


ep eral 


Jon 
4; 10 
z Wil ; 
and jag him gently, and draw him t0Y yo 


al rs ey. . 
ome quietly, and rarely is there a flutte et 


h bart 


J 
e 
2 Bs : . atreama Of ta 
put into general operation for clearing our streams 


at of light draft, it consisting of an arrangemeD ood bs 


¢ the | 


Jeg 
Oa 


¢ ill-effects, and they always fluttel cap) 
the legs firmly and place the bird on the : Y ‘ ) 


the left arm;-there is room for # 
a8 you can grip the legs of. 


—— 2 
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Horticulture 


MUSTARD AND CRESS. 


Do market gardeners realise that mustard and cress will pay them well for 
a little time and skill they may expend on the production of this delicate 
ae It is almost always in season, and requires no special cultivation. The 

. required is ordinary garden soil put through a sieve (about 3-inch mesh). 
th s Soil must be mixed with sand-8 parts earth to 1 part sand. Wet 

© soil; then sow the seed, but do not cover it; the seed will settle itself. 
4. the cress in one bed and the mustard in another—never together, because 
i Mustard will soon outgrow and choke the cress. Keep sowing every day, 
Pecuse germination and maturity follow close on one another. Mustard will 
Shs ve ground in three days—cress much about the same ; and only two days 

Pse between the cutting time of the two. But, if left longer, the coarser 


ee of the mustard will overshadow that of the cress. Water every morning 
Vening. 


an 


‘ 


MECHANICAL7HAND PLANTER. 


ibys All vegetable-growers know what backaching work is the planting out of 
cael numbers of cabbages, onions, sweet, potatoes, &c., and doubtless they 
5 hail with pleasure any device which would enable them to carry out the 
itn ™ comfort. The Californian Fruit Grower notices such a useful imple- 
he ? and we gladly give the company bringing it out a free advertisement. 
Journal quoted says :— 
the tj Be the Masters’ rapid plant setter, the only hand mechanical device of 
f] ae on the market, all plants, such as cabbage, tobacco, tomatoes, cauli- 
aye Strawberries, sweet potatoes, sugar beets, &c., are set in water and 
depth with soil at one operation. The plant roots are put down to the proper 
he wy ith it plants may be safely set out when large enough, regardless of 
each iither. Any man with a little practice can set out 7,000 to 10,000 plants 
Season, - The Masters’ planter will save its cost a dozen times over in one 
Partie and every farmer, gardener, and truck-grower should have one. Full 
outh Wa may be obtained by addressing the Masters’ Planter Company, 174 
Vater street, Chicago. 


GROWING BEANS IN DRY WEATHER. 


Wa Paring the hot dry weather of December and January, vegetable-growing 
Work. tY precarious business, and many amateurs will not even attempt the 
Sago «Ut that good vegetables have been growing all through the last hot 
The othe evidenced by the fine lettuces occasionally brought into town for sale. 
My yy Ge y we were shown a sample of splendid French beans grown by 
Taste) “7 Wills, of the Agricultural Department. They were grown in trenches 
Stoung a on the flat. The trenches were 12 to 15 inches deep on sloping 
tom, ° enable any excess of water to get away in the event of a heavy 
Uh ean tenure was placed in the bottom, covered with a little soil, in whicl 
Vanty ns Were planted. As they grew, the trenches were mulched, and the 
Stew without any check and continued to bear,heavily. 
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THE COTTAGE VEGETABLE GARDEN AS A PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT. 


By W. FRENCH. 


The three essential points to be considered in forming a vegetable gmt 
are—water, soil, and shelter. If vegetables are grown for sale, other things this 
be taken into account, such as convenience to rail, market, &c., but, as 
paper only deals with the cottage garden, this need not be discussed. seni 

Water must be placed first, as it plays a very important part in gard 
of all descriptions, and especially in the vegetable or kitchen garden. . coded 

Soil comes next, and this cannot be too good for vegetables. If goo aty 
is not available, the best thing to do is to add a liberal and judicious Bee # 
of manure which will ensure the desired results. This, however, will en 
little more labour. ; yden 

Thethirditem—namely, shelter—must not be lost sight of, for when Z gu nee 
is fully exposed to westerly winds, which, as it happens, are at their worst ei 
our main vegetable crops are in full swing, sad havoc is played with all lan 


; ! ; nts as 
Jegetation, as they seem to pierce every hole and corner, and affect old plant 
well as, young ones. 


: ‘ F . re my. are 
_Trenching is a most important means of improving the soil. There 
various methods of perform 


: ils 10 
ing this work, which differ according to the sos 
be worked. 


Common trenching, 
follows :— 


Ney vill 
We will suppose the ground to have a gradual slope, in which case you } 


math eal 

start trenching on the upper side of the ground, as it will be found a great Brie : 
: wilt : . Id be t 

easier, and, another thing, you will save yourself a backache which would | the 

result if noe started at the lower end and worked up. Mark off a strip 


of 
length of your spade, which will be about 2 fect 6 inches wide ; dig the whole’ 
the earth out of the first 


2 e! 

ortion to the full depth, and wheel it to the lo 

part of the ground where the work is to terminate. Suppose the soil is 4. 
good for 1 foot deep, and the next foot down is of a very stiff clay: my 4 ly 
would be to leave the subsoil in the bottom after digging it well up. Ifa supp 
of coal ashes is available, mix plenty of it with the stiff soil, in order to Keer | 
from settling again into its old form. Tf the soilis of a sandy or or ot } 
nature, the best way would be to turn the top spit into the bottom ; the be fy 
soil will then, by being exposed to the atmosphere, be sweetened and or 5 
improved. Soil thus dug should be left in a i 


se, 
‘ of Manures for Vegetable Crops.—Manures from the cow, toe 1 
pig, and sh 


the ancient and most valuable, and are as ai) 
easily procured. For m eh 


4 as 
which should be about 2 feet deep, is performed 


ier and more open in texture, and is therefore 
liable to heat. Sheep manure comes next to horse manure for heatitee the 
decomposes when heaped together. After studying the character ° the 
different manures I think you will agree with me that by mixing them top" neh ; 
so that the coolness of one kind shall check the tendency to heat of the ° ; ye 
the best results will be obtained. A. mistake is often made by heaping a {0 
and allowing it to lie for time, especially when fully expo® q the 
the sun and rain. What with the sun drying the good properties out #? 

jam washing the valuable organic matters away in the shape of what 18 ier? 
liquid manure (which 


mete ut the worst we have to contend W? eakil fis 
stom vegetables ; and sand, ashes, and lime are the most useful for bt of ee 
- As I believe that the greater par git : 
‘diel » You cannot go wrong in apply! ips 
judicious manner, say 1 ton to the acre, which is a very weak 
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Crshed bones also make a good and lasting manure, say $-ton to the acre, 
Provided it is of » good standard. Nowadays, I believe the ‘bonemeal has not 
i strenoth of that obtained in former years, on account of the bones being 
Oiled far too much, with a view to extracting gelatine as well as fat. 

There are also liquid manures, such as guano, 2.02. of which is mixed with 
Uegallon of water ; liquid cov manure—namely, 1 part of manure to 8 parts of 
Water in weight. : 

Seed Sowing.—Having got our ground in good tilth, we will now commence 

, Sow our seed, say that of cabbage and cauliflower. (Brassica oleracea, the 
Mild cabbage, is the parent of the many varieties now grown of this common 
yesetable, showing what can be done by means of cultivation.) St. John’s Day 
Mproved cabbage is one for early sowing, as it stands the heat better than any 
Sf the others. Sow broadcast in a well-prepared little bed. I prefer sowing from 
ut August up to November, and let the plants stand until February, when 
ait may be planted out. They will looked crippled for a day or two, but after a 

ry 1 ay o 1 ‘ ralleshs . © i Ayo r ace 

this ® you will find them turn nati Ww ell shaped RE Another ady anoecnn 
» And not a trifling one either, will be that the insects will not bother them 

D account of their hardiness. You will also have cabbage when other vege- 
{8 are very scarce and dear. Place the aaa say, 15 inches apart in rows 

: Niches apart ; give a good mulching, which will be found of great advantage 
“tt Weathers, especially in hot, dry weather, as it prevents evaporation. You 
.. Also find that the plants will not want half as much watering as they would 
Not mulched. For preparing amulch, we use any old grass or rabbish—in fact, 
suyt lng in the way of vegetation should be kept in a heap and allowed to rot 
eee this purpose. | Flat Dutch, Early York, Dir ie Enfield Market, 

-loaf, and Succession are good varieties of cabbage. 

Carrot (Daucus carota) may be sown from February until August. 
Weer to sow in drills rather than broadeast, as they are easicr to keep clean. 
OW 9 inches between the rows. Thin out when young, so that the plants left 
the. be about 6 inches or less apart. If the ground is of a stiff heavy nature, 
ee tort Horn variety will suit best. Other varieties are—Early Long Horn, 

§ Red, White Belgian, and Scarlet: Intermediate. 
“Hy arsnip (Peucedanum sativum).—A good variety of this is one called 

Ollow Crown.” 

4 


Ne Turnip (Brassica rapa).—Among the best sorts are White Stone and Red 
~lerican, 


Food eet (Beta vulgaris).—Blood Red and Henderson’s Short Top are both 

8. 

and Kohl-vabi, a turnip-stemmed cabbage, is, I consider, a valuable vegetable, 

Pe ‘Prefer it to turnip. It is very easy to grow. The four last-mentioned 

“Wire similar treatment to that given for the carrot. 

“ondy hion (Allinm cepa). —February to September. If the ground is in good 
~10n, I prefer to sow in rows where the plants are to grow permanently. 

\ hig Prefer to sow in small seed beds, and to transplant when large enough, 
"Mode is right enough should the weather be showery, but, if dry, there is a 

theh, "sk, Allow 15 inches between the rows, and thin out the plants to 6 

diyjg ™ the row. Hschalots may be propagated throughout the year by 


aa 


: : : ‘fs 
Slagy oo of roots, and may be treated in a similar manner to the onion. ‘This 
ome ot Plant is a valuable addition to a garden, for you can pull at them and 


dean, 


ing cclery (Api 3). — Febru: Requires a good rich soil 
h ery (Anium graveolens).—lVebruary to June. Requires ag ch soi 
Wey moist ante Sow ina ee and, when 8 or 4 inches high, prick out into a 
ig Prepared bed, say, 6 inches apart until they are good strong plants. Next 
treyep tench 1 foot wide and 1 foot deep, placing the soil on both sides of the 
Wel] 2 then put in the bottom 3 inches deep of well-rotted manure. Mix this 
ant "th the soil at the bottom. You may then transplant your celery 6 inches 
wy pend give a good soaking of water, When growing, & little liquid manure 
“found beneficial, nd : 
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A - 2 he soil 
Bleaching —When the plants have grown about 1 foot high, draw the § 
round them % within 6 ates of the top with one hand while carefully hoe 
them with the other to prevent the soil getting into the heart. This oe 
will need repeating as the plants grow. When finished and ready fy 
instead of a trench you will have a high ridge. _Mammoth Red is one 0 
hardest kinds, while Crystal White is valued for its crispness and delicacy. 


0 
Leek (Allium porrum) requires about the same treatmentas celery. Los 
Flag is a good variety to grow. 


Broad Windsor Bean (Faba rulgaris).—March to June. Likes a good a 
soil. Sow in drills 2 inches deep and 8 inches apart, in rows 3 feet apart. One Pane 
will sow five rows, each 5 yards long. As the plants come into flower, pine long 
top out. This will strengthen them and throw them into fruit. To p naa 
the succession of supply, the pods should be gathered as they are fit fo 
Long Pod and Johnston’s Wonderful are both good bearers. 


: 6 

Dwarf French Bean (Phaseolus vulgaris).—Sow 2 inches deep on 

inches apart, in drills 2 feet apart. Draw the earth around the planta 

they are well up, to prevent the wind blowing them over. Successional a an 
may be made from September to March. If sown after March, the 


meres é er 
is apt to be a failure. Among the hest varieties to grow are Canadian Wondeh 
Mohawk, Golden Wax, and Lima. 


= 

Pea (Pisum sativum) may be sown from March to August. With a erhe 
rich soil this is a vegetable ‘that gives ample returns for your labour. aa 
dwarf sorts may be sown in drills 2 feet apart. Do not sow too seen wire 
inches. The tall varieties all require staking or supporting with strips cae of 
netting fixed on stakes, the latter being a neat and handy way. The bat 
the netting should be about 9 inches from the ground. 


VEGETABLES USED AS SALADS. : ell- 

Cucumber (Cucumis sativus).—August to December. Sow m i 6 
repared ground with a fair quantity of well-rotted manure, dug in. Allo ker 
eet square to each set. Place three seeds into each hole, so that the we@ of 

igi may be thinned out afterwards, Telegraph, Improved, Marquis 
orne, and Sion House are three good sorts. 


Water Cress (Nasturtium officinale) is an excellent salad. It is genes 
ally propagated by cuttings, but may be raised from seeds. A piece of gro eat 
a yard square I consider sufficient to supply an ordinary family the whole it. 
round. Select a cool damp place, and you will have no difficulty in growing , 
Lettuce (Zactuca sativo) is a well-known favourite. Sow the seed a 

bed prepared for the purpose, and when the plants are large enough, trans h 
into their permanent place, choosing showery weather for the operation. 
‘do very well if planted between the cabbage rows, and are soon ready to “he 
The cabbage-lettuce will he 


| found to give satisfaction, and the Cos mig 
grown for yariety. 


m) is an extremely wholesome ver 
ar round with little trouble. Whenia 
plants are 6 inches high, thin out’ to about 3 feet apart, training them ng 
} d for peas. To prevent them from ramy" 
tip out the end of the shoot when the first fruit forms. Don’t forget to oe 
% good supply of water. Some of the best sorts are Tgnotum, Ponde 

Mikado, Trophy, and Dwart Champion, ~ ; 


. ip 
Tt is very disappointing to find, after going to a great deal of trouble 
preparing land and buying seeds and Waiting some time, that there is no? you : 
or your labour, owing to having bought bad seed ; therefore, I would advise ont 
to keep to the well-tested varieties of Vegetables, and obtain seed of the 
our leading local seedsmen, > re 


j 
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IN DEFENCE OF THE FORMAL GARDEN. 
By C. C. DORNBUSCH. 


There have never been more than two ways of laying out a garden, and 
these are the “formal” and the so-called “ landscape” or “natural” style. 
€ formal method was in vogue until about the middle of last century, and 
€nat the time when it is generally agreed that art was on the decline in 
Ngland it became the fashion to attempt artificial landscape in the neighbour- 
ood of a house. As is always the case when there are two rival systems, 
tong arguments may be brought forward in favour of each, and, although the 
rmal style is now beginning to assert itself once more, there is a tendency to 
Utilise and combine the best points of each style. The ridiculous excesses to 
Which each of these methods of gardening was in turn carried served to furnish 
With arouments their respective opponents. The upholders of the landscape 
Stem claim that'all nature is a garden, and the principles which they profess to 
OW are perspective, light, and shade. Groups of trees are planted here and 
“re to break a too extensive lawn ; evergreens and wood are placed in opposi- 
'on to the open ground. Deformities and unsightly objects are veiled with 
lage, and where objects are wanting to animate the horizon they are supplied, 
Chas, for instance, miniature temples, architectural seats, and imitations of 
"uns. It is claimed that in this way the living landscape is chastened or 
Polished, and not transformed. Many notable artists have been identified with 
a Style of gardening, and amongst them perhaps the best-remembered at the 
: ®sent day is Sir Joseph Paxton, the designer of the Crystal Palace. As 
SUnst this system, it may be argued that the method of cutting out a sort of 
Meuresqueness from the ground and planting trees to make what might be an 
ficial accident is a delusion—it is pretty sure to expose itself as a contrived 
. pts: In a garden which is man’s work, man’s hand should be visible, showing 
a object in view. The garden should be designed with some apparent rela- 
ae to the external shape of the house, and not as if the house had accidentally 
He Placed in the midst of a wild woodland scene. It should be so planned 
a Portions of the garden can be seen from the house. Different rooms in the 
Hho Should command different views, and it should be specially provided that 


Seome 
S] hts hin 
0 

ik the 0 h 


assist the hedge is very desirable. Why is it that a picture is always greatly 
Pounders y a margin and a frame? It is because the straight lines of the 
T1e 


Ocha ul owing curves within. The kitchen garden, the herb garden, the 
Connent and the flower garden should all be in their own enclosures, and all 
Or Ae €d together in one intelligent plan. The formal garden may be small, 


Brent] garden must be large and costly. If the site.is on a slope it adds 
ten, Y to the scope of the designer of the formal garden. The land ate be 
Ment ¢ and a small sunk garden introduced. Statuary is a splendid embellish- 
the ,° ® garden, as is also our old friend the sun-dial on a stone pedestal in 
tp ntre of a square plot of green grass surrounded with neat gravelled 
ihion wee outside of that flower beds luxuriating in a profusion of old- 

ere flowers, and the whole enclosed with a neatly trimmed hedge. The 

nt levels may be approached either with slopes or steps, and the latter in 
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: us 0 
stone have a very pleasing appearance, but they unt priunately a nan oor 
children. There is one garden in England where this difficu * ¥ ee ve the 
by having the different levels connected by slopes until ae em oe 

ouse arrived at ages of discretion, when stone steps were substituted. 


F x istic 
by walls of ample height. If there is one thing that is more charac ieee 
tha P the gardens of the past, it ‘was this system of ae: f 
and subdivision, and when that was abandoned the main soar oe 
old English garden vanished. ‘The following is a description SS onkshives 
these gardens:—“Tt lay on the hillside, by an old house in beds 0 
In_the first court, as you entered from the shrubbery, eN Be sit 
brilliant flowers cut out in patterns like a ceiling in the 1ouE ak 
against the south wall were vineries of Black Harbures. Booey f 
mysterious potting-sheds. Then there was the howling-green—a wide eo 
of velvet turf, with banks and terraced walks al trim and neat, wher ae ks 
and nectarines ripened on the walls. And one side was fringed vat pei 
lychnis and sweet williams, where the red admirals and tortoise-she Be Wi 
spread their wings in the sun all day. Then there was the Se ase a 
a racing fox for a vane, and bowls in a corner cupboard ; an apple-hou aa ei 
last, but not least, an arbour. But an eyil day came, when the quiet retir he 
of this unoffending paradise was invaded by the ‘landscape gardener. 


into 
walls were thrown down, the terraces destroyed, and the whole converte hg 
a wilderness of specimen shrubs, for this was the new ideal that had tak 
place of the old.” ' 


yal 
A, old gardens were divided into seve 
departments, and each of these bore a character distinctly its own. cheat 
the parterre, or flower garden, with its fountains and flower beds in geom den 
designs with box edgings. The bowling-green was there, too, with x08 i was 
house. and shaded seats, and also the fruit orchards and so forth. There | 
always a charm in length of vista. To give point to the long perspectives ©), 
were planned to pass through the 


: «Lory: 
grounds, they were adorned at inte 
with fountains, statues, and other 


As I have before mentione 


ou 
objects of interest. ach of these pnt 
form the centre of a network of cro 


: {70 
88 vistas, so that sunlight or shadoy fro 
view or profile, should offer the 


pit 
scene afresh as often as it was approache nd of 
a different direction. It was evidently from a wish to obtain a Woes y, oF 
even tone and colour that hedges came to be trimmed. This trimmi 
Pleaching as it was called, and which 


. rou Aq 
18 reasonable enough on these gt" od 
was eventually carried ‘to absurd length 


; , ‘e allo 
8. Single trees in a hedge were 4 


to gtow above the level of their neighh 


as cubes, Obelisks, peacocks, bears, &e., 


ours, and cut into fantastic shape% "as 
quite spoilt, 


5 ene 
until at last the repose of the sce » 


There ; ee 
There is no doubt that this was the cause of the change in fashion rust 
the eighteent century, when many beautiful avenues were cut down vti6io® 


aight lines were unnatural, and the gardens were converted into an # 


Wai ertieteninn- aal 


a 
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Wilderness, Clumps of trees were planted irregularly about, and paths were 

€ to wind round them, and this has prompted someone to ask whether “ the 
Were curved in order to get round the bushes, or were the bushes planted 
€ walks to curve round ?” 


Reagan are some notable formal gardens now in existence, and of such 

fe on Court is an ideal one. Versailles, too, is a celebrated garden, but its 

tuo de Sity spoils it. The i rench king, under whose orders it was laid out, was 

me of making an immense display. There is no standpoint from which 
€ can grasp the huge scheme. 


for th 


eet that we see that, as the formal garden can be spoilt by excesses and 
whined &s, so also can the landscape garden, the latter by the use of artificial 
* castles in miniature and ruined fountains overgrown with vegetation. 
a Formal gardens are seen at their best in floods of sunlight, and surely that 
ide with which we are well acquainted here in Queensland. An exact 
Bann of an old English garden here would not be possible, nor would it 
sirable ; and no two gardens, even in the same locality, should be planned 
xe, for there are always accidental features which require different arrange- 


me . Ser 5 : 
Si of the parts, and it is a matter for reeret that streams of cool water with 
> 


St features of ;the formal garden can be utilised and adapted to the 


i oe : 
1 a Stowth, and if kept properly pruned will make a most perfect hedge. 
«ext, speaking from my own experience, is the Osage orange. This has the 


890d 
M oy : : E 
Th " public squares, and I have been most suecessful with the blackberry. 


Dlants S length. The pittosporum does well here. There are some single 
hake aa aie southern square, and Anderson’s Catalogue says that it 
ag single Ine evergreen hedge. The broom or furze also grows well 
Ti “ plants in Warwick, and would, T have no doubt, make a good hedge. 
Cltivation also many plants indigenous to Australia which are capable of 
© of Das hedges, such as the old man saltbush. ug have planted out a 
COnsidey ee this winter, and, from my experience of it as a single plant, 
feet a tat it will make an admirable hedge. I have one specimen about 9 
Penden 5. very compact in growth, and its beautiful whitish-green colour 
by ; Sit very ornamental. A well-trimmed hedge of saltbush with a row of 
‘Scho ales geraniums in blossom in the foreground would make a colour 
: “Msurpassed in splendour. . 
Plants uy the making of arbours and covering trellis work there are many climbing 
Mog peach grow to perfection in this climate. For the quickest growers and 
Tabanog 'sfactory plants to deal with for the purpose, we have the choice of the 
all ave © honeysuekle, white and yellow Banksia, and Fortune’s yellow rose— 
Enetigh eens. There are also many others, of which may be mentioned the 
Oneysuckle, passion fruit vine, Virginia creeper, Cape jasmine, 

bean, and Clematis Jackmani, together with numerous climbing 
Y experience of the scarlet rambler is that it is too straggling, but 
a Pretty show when in blossom. The various seed catalogues enumerate 


Variety of climbers, but one cannot always depend upon their success 


Osog Saseg 
Nakes 
Mt 


¥ Brea, 
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in Warwick. For instance, Yate’s Catalogue for 1900 pee in very high 
terms of the Solanum Seaforthianum. Now, I grew this climber last sum 


and it made rapid growth, and presented a very fine appearance when in flowe? | 


being like a violet belladonna; but I found that the frost, when it came, e 
the plant down. For edging to garden beds we have the box, oxalis, pyretinas 
thyme, and white and blue violet—all of which grow well in Warwick. 


Our flower beds can be stocked with a great variety of roses. It 18 ou 
necessary to walk through our northern and southern squares to become ae y 
of how kindly most of the roses take to this district. The moss rose is the 0”. y 
one that does not flourish here, and even that will do well in a moist and sha". 
situation ; and then what a wealth of colour we can get out of the old-fashin 
English flowers. The wall flower, carnation, alyssum, snapdragon, balsam, ©° ot. 
flower, cockscomb, morning glory, daisy, pink, ischscholtzia, forget-me-? ‘ 
gladiolus, geranium, sunflower, sweet pea, hollyhock, larkspur, lupin, Bi 
marigold, mignonette, nasturtium, pansy, pentstemon, phlox, stock—all ¢ 
old friends can be cultivated here with the greatest ease ; and there ai. 
nothing more pleasing than the bright colours and sweet perfumes ot t a 
flowers arranged in wild and gay profusion within neatly kept borders if 
straight paths. Besides these flowers, there are others which would add to K. 
brightness of the scene, such as the glory pea, canna, coreopsis, cosmos, hue 
mannia, and various cacti, which latter could be arranged in rockeries alee 
Intersection of paths in place of the more expensive fountain or statue. of 
grown this year a wall flower, the seed of which I obtained from Mr. Searles, 
Toowoomba, and which has been a mass of blooms for many weeks. It 18 © in 
* Searle's Everblooming,” and is equal to any of the wall flowers I have secre 
England. The old-fashioned herb garden is very much neglected here. Ine 
olden times every housekeeper used to have a stock of dried herbs on han yee 


which to season dishes and to make decoctions for physicking the members —— 
the household. 


Tt is to be hoped that as the country gets more settled we shall a 
more interest in the most fascinating and satisfying of all pastimes—the © 
vation and beautifying of the gardens round our places of abode. One imp? 
result of the cultivation of flowers is the training which the eye receives ™ © 
matter of colour. By endeavouring to arrange schemes of colour, the ati 
becomes educated, so that it can detect the most subtle gradations. +? 
Nature is the best teacher. Next to sketching in colour from Nature; “7 
arranging of flowers is of most value in this respect. Many people Be sic 
lave a natural aptituce for grouping colours in pleasing harmonies and Mi: 
trasts, but there are many who are woefully deficient in this sense. The APS: 
Saxon race on the “ole has not the love for colour that characterises the 
races; and if ladics were to take a greater interest in arranging mass 
colour in the flower garden, the result would manifest itself in the tasteful of 
in which they chose the colours of their dresses. It is simply a mat eo 
educating the eye. Bright colours are not necessarily glaring if they ate ‘an 
arranged with discrimination. The Moors, the Indians, and the Pere (ve 


employ colours with a grace and harm Buropean ps 
tons. The pnmcaeaiaee ony never equalled by Europ 
ane. at our brilliant Australian skies we should develop the tast? 


tion for bright hues so characteristic of the Italians, 


he 


1 
7 
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on of bright colours belongs to the normal healthy vy 
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Perfume Farm in Western Australia. 


Whilst the idea of manufacturing perfumes either from the native blossoms 
o from imported plants has been for several years before the rural public of 
Ueensland, no one, we believe, except the late Mr. Li. Carmichael, a once well- 
foWn chemist in Brisbane, has ever attempted to establish a perfume factory in 
I State. Under the headings “An Industry to Be” and “Scent Farms” (in Vol. 
e ay 418 and 4838, of this Journal), we drew attention to what was being done 
this direction in Western Australia, Victoria, and Queensland. Later on 
Vols, IT. and ILE.) we printed several valuable papers on the subject: “ Notes 
12 Scent-yielding Plants” by a well-known Brisbane gentleman, who concealed. 
Sidentity under the nom-de-plume of “Nat. Sine”; and generally we have 
scribed at one time or another the various processes of extracting the scent 
a flowers, including the distilling process. Nothing has, however, come of 
ese articles. Corn and potatoes, wheat and sugar growing, afford no time for 
oD, hew industry, no matter how promising. How valuable some essential 
Sare may be gathered from the fact that weight for weight the essential oil 
: Toses is worth nearly as much per ounce as gold, and finds of all botanical 
Stowths the readiest market ; 300 Ib. of roses will yield 1 oz. of attar or oil, 
yides a quantity of fragrant saleablerose-water. Oneacre of land will yield 1,500 
a of rose petals, and this will give 5 oz. of attar worth £1 17s. to £2 15s. per 
ne and there will be some 300 gallons of rose-water valued at from 3s. to 4s. 
a gallon. Lavender will give a net profit. of £20 per acre. Pure lard satu- 
€d with the scent of flowers is worth from £1 5s. to £1 10s. per Ib. in 
econ or Paris, and, if the fat is cut up and digested in spirits of wine (60 
36 ee and 2 Ib. of fat to 24 lb. of spirit, this scent-laden spirit is worth 
“04. per oz. or £3 10s. per pint. 


atten et oushout Victoria increasing numbers of persons are turning their 
‘ae to the production of flowers for scent-making. The flowers most 
‘hae are lavender, vera, tuberoses, rose geranium, peppermint, lemon, — 

€, violets, &e. 


Noy In Western Australia the industry has commenced in earnest. Last 
St. ember (we learn from the Journal of the Department of Agriculture of that 


is ® large party drove out from Bunbury to visit the new perfume farm and 
inchie of Mr. Kirton, on the Collie River. On the arrival of the party, which 
e 


” Unhby 
ust 


fop tual oils, as he was persuaded that the climate was especially favourable 


they He had now several acres of lavender planted, but would not be satisfied 
Den © had planted 20 or 80 acres. Sir John Forrest, in declaring the factory 
Wo.7 “ew attention to the value of the essential oils in the eucalyptus, sandal- 
from” and peppermint, especially dwelling upon the value of the oil extracted 
Wishin 1 last-named. After complimenting Mr. Kirton on his enterprise, and 
Vate § him success, the Premier declared the factory open. In the course of 
bom i Conversation, Mr. Kirton pointed out that the price of the oil obtained 
bom the Peppermint was only a little more than one-third of that obtained 
p © Lucalyptus globulus, the oil not being considered by the British 
poeia of much value. 
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Some months ago we ourselves experimented with the blossoms 0 ‘ 
Plumeria, or isesuaeenns and meeek rally extracted the scent from aa 
thousands of blooms. The method was this: A box, as shown in the illustra | 
was provided with six shelves of common 
lass, the front closed by a glass slide. 
‘These shelves were coated to a depth of 
half-an-inch on both sides with abso- 
lutely pure fat, prepared by rendering 
down and refining beef suet, mutton 
suet, and lard. Every morning the 
Spaces between the shelves were filled 
with fresh flowers, the old ones being 
removed. This work, which took very 
little time, was continued for about six 
weeks. At the end of that time the 
fat was removed and taken to an 
analytical “chemist in Brisbane, who 
digested it (about 4 lb. weight) with 
10 o.p. spirits of wine, and thus ex- 
tracted the whole of the perfume. The 
Spirit was redolent of it, This spirit 
could have been easily sold for £3 or 
£4, but, as we wished to make a com- 
plete experiment, the chemist tried to 
distil it, but he failed to separate the 
scent from the spirit, Stating frankly 
that he had no experience in this par- 
ticular class of work. Still, he did 
enough to prove that a large quantity 
of scent was contained in it. 
We shall be happy to lend the box 
to anyone wishing to make the experi- 


ment, and to furnish full instructions 
for the work. 
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Scrent-CoLixctina Box. 


Vorestry, 


THE VALUE OF CEDAR. 3 


ab 
_ Mx. J. Hopkins, writing from the B ie 
© timber-getter in that district lately felled a cedar-tree on the properly On 
€ Carrington Saw-mill Company which took a whole day to fell. 
meesuring up this forest giant, 
© price obtained for it, Setting, cutting into lengths, and CC® 9 | 
the road through the scrub for hauling, was 10d, per 100 feet. Such @ y js 


Seems to ug ¢ b 


rapidly vanishing from 0 


ur Queensland scrubs. However, when our a he 

epartment gets into working order, we shall no doubt find that, w} eit? 
testrictions on felling which we hope to see imposed, timber-getters will Te 
a fair price for such timber as ¢ 


hat under notice, 


Vou. 
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Tropical Industries. 


COFFEE CULTURE IN QUEEN SLAN! 
PICKING. 


By HOWARD NEWPORT, 
Instructor in Coffee Culture. 


at He the last article of this series, I wrote, by special request, on “ Pulping 
Oren wins’ ;_this article, also by special request, is therefore out of its natural 
®t, which should have been immediately before Article No. 4. 
feld ne age of coffee is generally reckoned from the time of planting out in the 
Old ck or a plant may be anything from a six-month-old seedling toa three-year- 
Rr ee: as will be seen on reference to my chapter on “ Nurseries” (No. 2, 
‘Whshed 1st February, 1900, Queensland Agricultural Journal, Vol. VL., p.120) ; 
ee ough afew months may be gained with a well-grown stump plant at 
the ev ree does not really begin its business in life until it is planted out in 
© held where it is to remain. : 
cult; olfee takes three years to bear its maiden crop asa rule, and with bad 
ation or neglect (vide “ Root Growth of Coffee Plants,” Queensland 
u pealtunad Journal, 1st November, 1900, Vol. VII., p. 214) it may take longer. 
Cron pountry, however, coffee is somewhat more precocious, and the maiden 
beik /8 Trequently obtained in less than the usual three years. The climate not 
. pono dry, and the soil richer and more retentive than in most countries 
Ree conse is grown as a staple, the showers about the time of blossoming 
tye fo be known as “blossoming showers”) are not such an inexorable necessity 
'S country. The moisture in the soil is, in most cases ‘here, sufficient to 


eis : 7 . i t 3 
nee the opening and setting of the blossom even if no rain has fallen for 
wo little time. ‘This results in an absence of the loss, so frequently: occasioned 


at he countries, by the burning of the blossom and failure of a-portion of 
adit ssoming to fructify or “set,” thus ensuring not only a regular crop but 
Jaaniay larger one in proportion to the amount of blossom. Plants put out in 
. eet North Queensland will frequently blossom in December of the next 
haan e following January, and ripen a small crop in July or August—that 
time 6 iat two years and six months to two years and eight months from the 
late 1 Planting. In well-situated localities I have known coffee to bear after 
the P ‘nting when two years old, but such early bearing is always a strain on 
fe hee and very dangerous, Any tendency to bear at so early an age should 
to dish, sed, and here in Queensland, eyen in the third year, it is advisable 
Ud from the green wood (see article on “ Disbudding Young Coffee”). 
valits Out December or January, the time varying a month or more in differenti 
‘es, the coffee-tree will give indications of blossoming again. In the axils 
to the Caves or the eyes of the branches, from the youngest piece of new wood 
leay, Old stem, small buds will make their appearance: At first only the minute 
by a  brakts (2) will be seen enveloping the bud proper and attached to it 
Dang eating of wax that will always be found to cover the buds of the coffee 
they, this wax appears at first as a light-yellow or brown ball at the end of 


hot ria and its use is to protect the delicate young bud from heat or cold ; in 
Due “ather the wax forms a thin coating over the bud and saves it from being 


fron, th the heat of the sun, and in cold weather cakes quite hard and saves it 
Sonn. © effect of a sudden dropping of the temperature—in either case, of 
«Only within limits. ; 

i Brow a the buds of leaf or wood and of blossom are indistinguishable, but as 
it Will 5 the white of the blossom bud soon becomes evident, and about this time 
it and disclose from three to five (usually four) distinct blossom-buds; 
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occasionally the bud will be found thick and double, and will early disclose thre 
or four sets of four buds each. As it continues to grow, it stands out likes 
thorns in all directions, and the blossoms will individually grow to a length % 
from a-half to 1 inch before opening, earning for themselves the technical term? 
“spike.” This spike will, in dry countries, when nearly full size, stand for 
several days and sometimes weeks, but will not open without rain. After Tall | 
it ppene promptly in from eight to ten days, according to the amount of falli 
in this country, however, for the reasons already given, it will frequently opel 
and set without waiting for the showers, and herein lies one of the secrets ° 
the heavy crops that Queensland can produce per acre and per tree as compa 
to the other countries. ; 

The sight of a coffee estate in blossom, especially when well kept, is one 
that needs an artist-to describe, and once seen is never forgotten. The smalls 
white, star-like blossoms quite lose their individuality in the immensity of the 
whole, and no prettier sight can be imagined than the ropes of perfect white 
entirely hiding the brown wood, set off by the gorgeous dark-green leaves 
the coffee. Blossom has scarcely ever been known to open in the day times 
a little patch here and there, especially under shade, may do so, but it genera } 
opens peewee 2 and 5 o'clock in the morning, or just before or at day 
break. The sight of a whole field in blossom is one, therefore, that breaks 0? 
one almost as a surprise first thing in the morning, and the scent, which, thoug 
scarcely discernible in any one little blossom, becomes a delicate fragrance ™ 
the air, appreciable at great distances and too strong in the field to be pleas! 

The size of the individual blossoms will be found to vary considerably, i. 
it was at one time thought that the size of the bean varied accordingly ; b™ 
this has been proved a fallacy, as the small blossoms have been show? 
produce as large a bean and berry as the larger ones. The scent will vary, yl 

eing much stronger some seasons than others. This has not been account 
for ac but the strength of the scent has a very marked effect on the sett!? 
of the blossom by attracting insects, butterflies, bees, flies, &e., which ca ? 
course, detect it further off than human beings, and flock to the scene E 
numbers. Although coffee is hermaphrodite and able to fertilise itself, the’ 
insects materially assist in the process. Frequent infertilisation tends 
deterioration of the sample, and is not so effective or general. A good strong 
scent, therefore, and consequent presence of the insects, will make a VY: 
marked difference in the output. e 

The blossom will begin to fade in twelve hours or so, but a good blossoming | 
will last—that is, will continue to open more spike each day—for three day® oo 
so. While the blossom is open, all work ‘in the field must be stopped, for 00" 
only are the insects interrupted in their work, but the blossom itself, being ¥ F 
delicate, is easily knocked or rubbed off, The short time while the blosso™ ? 
open is, perhaps, the most anxious time for the grower. An untimely shoe 
of rain means a great loss by damping the pollen and hindering fertilisat g 
or even knocking off the blossom altogether; and strong wind may shake © 
blossom off before it has time to set. a 

In very dry weather the blossom is not so large as a rule, but a dry MM, 
or two before blossoming generally means a good setting. Ideal weather, © ie 
the blossom is open, would be a bright sunshiny morning after a shower 0! 
the evening before, with a gentle breeze. 

As a rule, in coffee, there are from two to four blossomings about tel! day a 
or a fortnight’ apart. In Queensland there are generally more. i ie 
unnatural, however, and it is the grower’s object to reduce the num by 
blossomings in favour of heavier ones, which can be done to a great extent ™ 
handling and pruning. re 

As the blossom sets, the petals will, as a rule, fall away from the a 
and hang on to the end of the pistil; when this is frequent and regulats?)”, 
generally considered a sign of good setting. Another method of judging bey 
turn the branch up and jase at the underside of the very young berries © 


. 
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days op so after the blossom has faded; those that have not set will appear 
Yellowish, while the properly fertilised ones will be a healthy and bright-green 
Olour, 

After this, the young berries swell gradually and take some seven to nine 

Months to ri pen; the most dangerous stage of their life being when about the 
“ze of {Belen when very dry weather, or any accident to the roots, may 
“use them to wither and fall. 
«rhe berry should grow steadily until of full size, when the kernel will 
Set” ov change from a milky soft matter to a hard bluish seed ; after this the 
Pulp or fruit of the berry will ripen, turning from a bright green to yellowish, 
nd then red, Occasionally, berries will turn from green to red with hardly 
oy ®ppreciable period of yellow, but those that rtpen unevenly, or ripen at the 
*P, will generally be found to be “light,” or have imperfectly formed beans. 
®l quite ripe, the coffee berry is about the size and shape of a cherry, and 
unlike one in colour also, so much so that the term “ cherry has been 
Ken into general use as denoting the berry at this stage of its growth. 


, When to Pick—Vo wait until the berry is a perfect and bright red all 
Ver, or what is known as “dead ripe,” is quite unnecessary. It might seem 


hot 


t 7 7 t. } + pte 1 7 © 
a only common-sense way of picking fruit, and certainly ap ee wu large 
Ut, but in coffee it is not so. Coffee culture may, in a general way, be 


“assed ag a species of fruit culture, but it has this great difference, that in 
Cultivation to produce this fruit, the seed only is required. It is also a fact 
At, just so soon as and no sooner than the seed is fully formed and full- 
Siow, the fruit round the seed begins to ripen, and by this time it will be pos- 
=e to Separate it by squeezing. Bearing in mind that the fruit part, or pulp, 
1S the part we throw away, and that the seed will not grow any more once the 
“NY ceases to be green, it is obvious that the time to pick is when the berry 
“begun to change colour, and the seed can be easily squeezed out from the 
ae between the finger and thumb. If picked green, no amount of ipiiessce 
of ap Parate the seed, and if fue through a pulping machine in this state, put 
cut he Steen pulp will either be chopped off, or the berry be cut in (Bie oo : 
ith Guts subsequently turning green, or copper-coloured, from their con fe 
* ‘ the metal of the machine, and discolouring and spoiling other beans in the 
mple. Green berries must, therefore, be avoided. In picking in the field 
eae attention must be given to this matter, but it will be found pm possible te 
Old a fey green berries ; some will fall in by accident and must. go through, 
% “relessness in this respect will often account for a large amount of loss. - 


onl On the other hand, over-ripeness must be avoided also ; it will often take 


» ® few hours of sunshine to turn a dead-ripe cherry to an over-ripe one. 
fice will never naturally be a purple red ; if it is so, it has become Oe 
} fermentation has set in under the outer skin. This has the pa ef 
allow olring the parchment and spoiling the EG oe Ba batiee 
nig to go on too long will also discolour and spoil ne A ‘ Aisegr aBAARE 
Lathes 1 the parchment skin. In very wet weather; ; Bias santa are 
dy Ted in good time, some will be found to split when dead ripe, 


Hace to seed’ or drop off altogether. This splitting discolours the parchment, 


+ ch can take 
24nd every effort should be made. to get the crop in before. mitten teak ed 
ae 1. Se dry seasons a little will be found to dry on the ee Wa ee i 
Sma wand regular picking. This cannot be avoided, hue i ae seer 
the yj Percentage. ‘This dry crop should not be put through ate nate mixed 
With f° but picked separately if possible, dried as it is, and su ke per aie 
Yeq 4 “tails.” The time for picking being just so soon ae al Etec is no 
feay the trees, it is not safe to leave it much longer, and, Lae aa herry cannot 
det of it not separating properly in the pulper. Of course Soe Ny eitane 
tel] wired by feel, but the grower will very soon, by testing a sof the prower 
to 4.) Sight when it will pulp. Itis obviously to the bens A + me init 
aay t © crop off the trees as soon as possible: Firstly, to ia ati of the 
uh “econdly, to save the strain on the trees; thirdly, to a 

P 
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subsequent berries ripening quickly, as well as having more sap to fill out with} 
and, fourthly to give the tree as much time as possible before and strengt | 
blossom again. 

An estate on which the berries are allowed to ripen too much seldom P@ 3 
for not only does the picking cost more, but it drags out its weary length to 
detriment of everything after it, until, the blossoming season coming roum 
again, the tree can make but a poor show under the circumstances. It 18 0 
of great advantage to “ strip’—i.e., in the last round of picking, to take ™ 
every berry whether green or ripe, and to subsequently sort out and pulp! ta 
ripe stuff and dry the other in the skin, adding it to the dry cherry, of Wi 
there is always some in a coffee crop. This does not necessarily mean all 
either, as the strippings dry quicker and better green than cherries will, 
make good second-class coffee when cleaned. 


Joss 
ant 


How to Pick.—The picking is generally considered, especially by those ve ; 
don’t grow coffee, a formidable task and an insurmountable difficulty in & . 
cultivation of coffee. There is no getting away from the monotony of ste : 
picking, but, if properly set about, a great deal of the monotony is remoyed™ 
a great deal more work can be got through. In choosing, as has been done j 
a great extent hitherto, only the dead ripe, it can be understood how much tim 
is wasted in selecting and leaving, while, if all that is sufficiently red to adm! 
pulping is taken off at the one time, half the trouble and cost is remove 
once, for the cost of picking depends a great deal upon the quantity available 
the time of picking. b 

Tn pulling off the cherry, if each is picked with the finger and thie 
separately and from aboye, a very little can be gathered in the day, especi@ ly 
a billy-can is carried in one hand, as I have seen done, and only one hand 
for picking ; 50 Ib. of cherries is in this way made a hard day’s task. For g@ 
picking a small bag should be tied round the waist or hung round the nes — 
which can be held open by a bent piece of wire if desired, and both hands 1% — 
for the gathering. If the hands are held together, and the picking always sta 
from the middle of the tree outwards, it will be found that it is comparatyes — 
easy to pull off the beans with the thumbs, or first fingers and thumbs, ; 
drop them into the palms of the hands thus held together, In this Wy — 
double handful of cherry will be quickly collected, and is easily depo! be 
in the bag at the waist or chest by one natural movement, ‘before 
hands are stretched out again to pick along another branch. In this ue 4 
200 lb. and more will not be found a heavy task for one day’s WO 
The bearing that pruning has upon the cost of picking can now be Boge, | 
In looking into the matter of expensive picking, or the small quantities gat7® 
hitherto in Queensland, I find that in all instances the trees were unpruney 
and in most were matted and thick, if not tall and out of reach. The orth | 
from a tree having its branches regularly and systematically arranged ¢2” the 
got in in half the time of that from a tree that’ needs one hand to hold, 
branches back, a contortionist to get at the crop, or a step ladder to reach ™ , 

Systematic pruning previous to the cropping means not only easie? ta 
quicker picking, more crop, better sample or quality—7.e., bigger berries— sng 
more systematic ripening, thus again materially reducing the cost of gathe™™ 
It will be readily seen, therefore, that the picking must of necessity cost Mi 
on a badly cultivated than on a well-worked estate. 4 

Ordinarily there should be as many distinct pickings over the estat® eh 
there were blossomings, but when the blossomings are close togethers WE. 
ripe, it is difficult to distinguish between the different settings. ive to 8° of 
times round the estate, with ten days to a fortnight between the beginnibs a 
each round, should get the crop off. The first isa small pick gathered fro ut 
few trees that are in favoured situations, and ripen their crops specially que? 
and, coming only from a few trees here and ¢ ere, is called a “ fly-pickts i. 
The third and fourth pickings will bring most of the cherry into the * avy 
Systematic work in picking is as necessary and useful as in weeding 


Ww 
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other work, and if the estate is regularly picked over, line by line, from one end 
easily other at first, the subsequent ripening will be more regular and more 
“Hy dealt with. At present, in Queensland, it will be found necessary to 
mn More frequently than once a fortnight, perhaps, and, in many cases, eight 
€ times round the estate will be necessary, but this can, in time, be very 
Materially reduced. 
a ats attention to these points, it yal be Be fee aNoge oe ere 
te fi a week could be made at 4 |b. to the 1d. by a ae 7 é YP , : P 
A © first or “fly-picking” or so. Cheap picking, however, cannot be 
onal from trees that not only offer every obemuCuOe 4 hep but 
att ce small berries at the same time from want of cultiy ation. ome 
®ntion to this important branch of field work and methodical procedure will 
only remove the apparent formidableness of the task, and the grower 
ise himself at the amount he can pick, but a very marked improvement 
Very soon become evident in the sample of his coffee. 


Surp 


COFFEE ON THE CLARENCE. 
aff; Many persons who have grown coffee in the South of Queensland have 
med that it will only prove remunerative in certain favoured localities, such 
as { © Buderim Mountain and parts of the Blackall Range. Others BC suse 
1,” Say that coffee cannot be profitably grown anywhere south of Mackay. 
© Clarence River is very far south of Brisbane, yet we learn from the Farmer 
wither that Mr. John Ball, of Chatsworth Island, has been Sn ee 
Is his coffee crop this year. His last crop returned 1,694 lb., whic oe a 
lik to Is. 8d. per lb. This year the crop 1s expected to amount to sees me 
hist 6,000 Tbh, Mr. Ball has mastered the manufacture of coffee of t 6 
Ehest quality, and finds a good demand for it. His trouble is to secure 
lon tt quantities of beans. In reply to inquiries made of Mr. Holmes, @ 
3 etter in Fiji, Mr. Ball has been informed that, owing to unsatisfactory prices 
@ «Mg in Sydney for the Fijian bean, the growers there were abandoning 
°e-srowing. Mr. Holmes forwarded Mr. Ball some seeds of the Liberia 
‘ ge which is a sturdy-growing tree with deep tap root, and which ee 
ee berry than the ordinary Arabian variety. In Fju, even at the extreme y 
. Prices (8d. to 5d. per lb.) paid for the beans, this variety returned 4s. is dL. 
ar : ree. My, Ball finds that he can pay 10d. a Ib. for eood bee is 
Yesting is done by lads, who are able to earn 15s. a week at the work. 


CO. 


MORE ABOUT COFFEE-TEA. 


Lhe British North Borneo Herald says :— 

; ° . 4 
Op; In our issue of the 16th ultimo we reprinted an article on tT 
Write 00 the subject of tea made from coffee-leaves, which, anos ing beh 
ona furnishes a most agreeable and refreshing drink, bende: oe noe ay 
Peviyg) oxieating drink the Sumatran believes 1n. This ea Sry Neri ae 
batten. the fact, seems to have evoked considerable interest 10. 


the «o> 2nd a letter from the late Superintendent of the The Ba: 
Tin, -Yet™mment Botanic Garden, Buitenzorg, Java, to the editor 0 Strar 
i ‘ t 4 and interesting. 


* Teveals a knowledge of the subject that is both exper 
«) Correspondent writes :— 


y aie 44: 3 ltimo some- 
hing a as very much interested to read in your issue of the 18th ultim 


nion as the 


Loe out the use of dried coffee-leaves. I am of the same opini 
MOtier _ i too much trust 1. coffee- 
bein /¢/—that coffee-planters ought not to pub to rere aeee ener 


thes a falling market, bub ought to seek salvation} ay 
whieh °° the AL eor sunetee do, in order to obtain @ EN june 
Would find without any doubt many consumers among the natives 


la 
ya 
> Sumatra, and some parts of Java.” 
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There is a good chance that even Europeans will find it a refreshiis 
beverage if “ coffee-tea” is well prepared. In Germany and Holland, the low 
classes all drink a beverage which they call coffee. That is, however, buta nam’ 
as 4 minimum quantity of ground coffee is mixed with ground chicory-root, al 
the result is a nasty-tasting beverage. I am of opinion that even among thes? 
classes “ coffee-tea” would become popular, it being, without doubt, a mu 
better tasting beverage than the one abovementioned. In the beginning, 
1898, being on the west coast of Sumatra, I had the opportunity of ma 
some experiments with coffee-leaves and obtained very satisfactory results, * 
that I may conclude that heaps of coffee-leaves now thrown away in prumlg 
and topping the trees would bring a great profit to coffee-planters, and I evel! 
think that a coffee estate—or at least part of it—can be worked in prepatilé 
the leaves to sell to native consumers in the beginning, and later on in havite 
them shipped to Europe. Also, I know markets where the prepared leaves W} 
find a ready sale among natives. 


[In the August (1900) issue of this Journal we printed a short notice a 
coffee-tea, and gave our own experience of its yalue. If coffee-planters wou 
make a trial of an infusion of coffee-leaves as a beverage, we should be glad 
publish their experience.—Ed. Q.4.J.] 


THE AMERICAN COTTON-SEED INDUSTRY. 


In bygone days cotton-planters considered cotton seed to be an unavoil 
able nuisance. They burned it, dumped it into the rivers, used it as manure; ? 
as filling-up stuff—anything to get rid of it. American wit, however, ee | 
turned into a vast and profitable channel this one-time burden. It was fout+ 
that a ton of cotton seed would produce from 35 to 40 Ib. of oil, and that eve!y 
particle of the residue would be made into a marketable article. There ay | 
to-day 500 mills in the Southern States representing an investment ° 
£5,000,000, and the yearly value of the products from these mills is ov 
£10,000,000. In Texas the mills pay from £2 10s. to £3 per ton for cote | 
seed, which means 25s. to. 29s, per bale of cotton if all the seed is sold. ; 
takes about 1,500 to 1,600 lb. of cotton in the seed to produce 500 1b. of clet? 
lint. Now, a My. Robt. Thomas, of Atlanta, Georgia, has invented a process “4 = 
which finer and better paper can be made from cotton-seed hulls than fro 
wood pulp. As we noted in the last issue of the Journal, a company wit 
capital of £1,000,000 has been formed to erect a chain of paper-mills througho! 
the south—in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, and Text 7 
The first of these plants, one costing 300,000 dollars (about £60,000), 7 
be erected at Atlanta, Ga. ' 


Years ago it was predicted that the day would come when a process woul ; 
be discovered to manufacture, at small cost, paper from either the seed, lint 08 : 
stalk of cotton. There is every reason to believe that this industry, if it prev die 
the success that is promised, will, as Mr. Thomas says, so increase the dem™ | 
for cotton seed as to raise the present price of 12 dollars (£2 10s.) a ba 
30 dollars (£6 5s.) or more. Hitherto the value of the seed has been b 
mainly on ‘the oil and meal left after the extraction of the oil. Ifthe price 
the seed is increased to 30 dollars a ton by the demand for paper made wi 4 
the hulls, it is estimated that the new industry will add { lly 100,000, ; 
dollars (£21,000,000) to the value of the cotton crop of the South. 
Tf any Queensland farmers are thinking of again growing cotton, they i | 
no time to lose in obtaining seed from the United States, as the company S™ 
mill was to start operations in March. 
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HATWArr's INCENTIVE TO PERFECTION OF LABOUR-SAVING 
MACHINERY. 
Haj tenting to a paragraph in last month’s Journal, announcing that the 
‘Vanan Sugar Planters’ Association are offering substantial prizes to 
? “signers of a cane-cutting machine, and a machine for transporting and load- 
. 8 Cane into cars, we are now enabled to furnish the following report embodied 
in ‘a Eevee ane of the twentieth annual meeting of the association, published 
lanters’ Monthly :— 
The committee’s suggestion that the proposed reward be divided in three 
Parts, ag follows, was accepted :— 
me A reward of 2,000 dollars (£416) for the best practicable Sea i 
he, he for cutting cane. The competitors would be required to auton a 
sei ‘sembly drawings of the machine, with a full description of its action. ‘The 
_5e8 Should haye it in their discretion to decide whether or not the designs 
eet, sufficiently nearly practical to warrant their paying the whole or any part 
reward offered: They should also be authorised to accept special parts 
a Various designs submitted to be incorporated by the ee a one final 
petit? m which case the reward should be divided amongst the different com- 
Ors, parts of whose inventions are accepted. : 
2nd. A further reward of 3,000 dollars (£624) for the successful working of — 
Reitio when. built in accordance with the design accepted. mute judges 
invent Selected the design, if a sufficiently satisfactory mechanism ne a 
a ed in the opinion of the judges to make it worth while to preg zl 6 
thi ation should manufacture the machine and test same, giving the ie or 
‘turther reward if the machine works sufficiently well to warrant a reward. 
t should be the privilege of any inventor of a rejected design or otherwise 
the Renwecture his machine (at his own expense) and exhibit its Tana in 
With S L by the side of the machine constructed by the association 1 competition. 
Said machine. ie 
this machine obtains first place, the Hawaiian Sugar Planter’s Association 
pay such competitor, who had not previously received a reward, the sum 
dollars (£1,040). In this case the machine should be purchased by the 
1 Sugar Planters’ Association at its actual cost landed in Honolulu. 
first tS machine built by the association from parts of eon ase ere ee 
retig ace, the reward of 3,000 dollars additional should be divided a 
a ot the judges among the inventors of said designs. Bs. ‘ 
if it he judges should be authorised to award a part of the prize for a machine 
fect a useful invention, even though no really practical cane-cutter were 
ed. ) 
rng A. reward of 1,500 dollars (£312) for the peste ey ane 
Now hor and loader into cars. We believe that a good de . ae 
“ing given to such a machine, and think the rew ard therefore su ; 
~ cretion should be given to the judges to accept the whole or any part o 
“88, which should then become the property of the association. Ff Nee 
ay ae desigon or machine accepted by the association by ee Mites 
NGey of machine should become the property of the assoc 
8 manufacture in the Hawaiian Islands. ; as et TT eee 
lindin © trustees should endeavour to arrange that foreign machines De alloy 
° participate in the trials without paying duty. 


they 


Should 
OT & 


9 
Havaiiay 


1 RUBBER IN GUIANA. eed 
Sieg Fe exports of india-rubber from French-Guiana have matt i Be epee 
952,099" 1, the amount exported in that year being 829,000 | rao Ne 
alos _» kilos; in 1893 996,466 kilos ; in 1894, 996,000 kilos ; in Lo: ab sa O66 
kilg? @™ 1896, 951,000 kilos; in 1897, 1,899,000 kilos; in 1898, 1,00», 

? And in 1899, 1,857,130 kilos, or nearly 2,000 tons.—Engineering. 
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Science, 


TANNING BARK. 

The quantity of tan bark imported into the State of Queensland annually 
(2,444 tons in 1900, valued at £18,467) naturally leads to the inquiry :—* a 
sufficient bark not be obtained from the forests’ of this immense territory, OY 
obviate the necessity for these importations ?” The wattle-tree (of sev 
kinds) grows in vast quantities, and attains a comparatively large size in ality 
all parts of the coast country. Much also grows inland. Although t 
cultivation of the wattle is carried on extensively in South Australia, Ne 
Zealand, Victoria, and Tasmania, where the plantations yield from £25 to 
per acre, nothing has yet been done in this direction in Queensland, althous 
we have given full particulars concerning the industry in this Journal (Vol. ls 
p- 468, and Vol. V., p. 502). d 

Lately some samples of tan bark from Cairns, Tasmania, and New Zealat 
were sent to the Queensland Department of Agriculture, and these have De is 
carefully analysed by Mr. J. C. Briinnich, Agriculturist Chemist to the Dep?" 
ment. ei 
The results as given below show that the Queensland (Cairns) bark in 
very good quality, containing a much higher percentage of tannic acid rag 
either the Tasmanian or New Zealand barks, and also less foreign inact’ 
bodies. but 
The tree from which the Cairns bark has been taken is not yet known, ») l 
steps have been taken to secure foliage for identification by the Colo” 
Botanist. The following are the analyses made by Mr. Briinnich :— 


Cairns Bark. Tasmanian New ealan 
ome Bark, Bark. 
pr 
Per Cent. Per Cent. per Cents 
Moisture ay eth Lalit Ae 9°35 | 10°34 9°53 
Resinotspumesccws eee emuyt | tena ON pt dey ree He 
DASH) (insoluble) kevhie Ay Remy Mie PoE ce OA) ALS 308), Vora 71 1:63 
Matters soluble in water egal hy pI PR. eS 47°90 40°48 39°80 
: Of which— 
Tannic acid sere LO ogee raat Gt eT OH) 29 60 27°65 
Pectinibodies*#? Wn eke ppt Ua Abe] 6°70 $92 11°96 
Soluble ashy emia clita, AAeGR age Tap Ancient 8 1-70 6 ‘84 
Ne a 


In addition to the above, Mr. Briinnich has since made analyses of Sout 
Australian and Victorian wattle bark, supplied by Mr. H. J. Gallagher, ° ah 


that they were made almost complete analyses, in order to get data to comp he 
the unknown bark from Cairns with ordinary wattle bark. The result pe 
analyses of the South Australian bark shows it to be richer in tannin thal! 
samples of Tasmanian and New Zealand bark, but still to be poorer than 
sample of Cairns bark :— 


Analysis of South Australian Bark. 


Per Cent. : 


Moisture... ie vy aco Prt sath ve 946 

Resinous gums... ou oe ahi at Paes ES) 

Soluble in water... es a fs: oe Per) 
Of which— 

Lannin ... Jet Rte URE Rpt stink) ah RS 12 


Soluble ash ake he A de ae Pont L648 
Pectin bodies, &e. a oe: a at os WOSS5It 


Insoluble ash... Ke e ty tt Si Se i 


oi a Es of the Victorian bark had not reached us up to the time of going 


1 - 
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HAIL-PREVENTION. 

ens the first week of February last, Mews Was received from several 
orchards ny country that heavy hailstorms had wrought hayoe amongst the 
South Bi of parts of the Downs and Caboolture districts. One farmer at the 
vineyan ue lost 20,000 bunches of bananas, valued at £100. Others had. their 
kille] ds wrecked, fruit trees broken and the fruit destroyed, cows and fowls 
fra ie January issue of this Journal we described the latest form of mortar 
eee! ustria, Italy, and i rance for the dispersal ot storm clouds and hail. 
The are constructed of sheet iron, and are 10 the form of an inverted cone. 
‘ah powder charge is about 5 oz. The cost of. the mortar and of a shed 
“Mmunition is about £10; and the annual expense, including 500 charges, is 
Ditch at between £3 and £4. Now, if the orchardists had combined to 
Clouds ae such mortars, and had used them on the appearance of the storm 
Protect eir fruit crops, cattle, and fowls would have been saved. Bach mortar 
su hee area of 60 acres. We take the following article on this important 
ect from the Scientific American, a high-class journal noted for the accuracy 

its information :— 


F SHOOTING AT THE CLOUDS. 
constr: ezaetice of e shooting at the clouds” with cannon or other specially 
rapid] pe contrivances for the purpose of dispelling threatened hailstorms is 
ontie, changing from the odd to the common-place throughout Europe. - In 
i, bas newspapers one reads at present of the systematic use of artificial 
Tainst; estroyers in almost every country where agriculture forms the chief 
the a es of prosperity. In many parts ot France, Italy, Germany, and Austria, 
of ‘ihe ae has grown. so extensively that it often forms an. official department 
landoy: Municipality. In such cases, with the assistance of the neighbouring 
have ners and farmers, thorough systems have been devised, until the elements 
thjur “come so firmly harnessed that it is almost impossible for them to inflict 
uy or destruction to crops. 
‘ndeed, so widespread is the public interest in this valuable aid to agricul- 
it present that the leading agricultural societies have taken up the subject, 
ttiintes to contributing to the means already employed the neste of tee 
Meteo. Fae cauOnE: In Vienna recently, a congress of the meu on ¢ be 
Shoo ae ogical Institute was called, at which the various metho 5 of ¢ ue 
Which oo Were exhaustively discussed, and many new experiments were neti ’ 
Cannot fail to be of great benefit to the farmers in the districts peculiarly 


Usce : 
Ptible to the ravages of hailstorms. 


Ure 
With 


0 ee the report of the proceedings of this congress, it seems pias idee 
Was fip Mg’ storms by means of cannon shots is not a new one 1n AUS ime : 
deg ee By Introduced during the reign of Empress Maria Theresa, who ues a 
of the prohibiting the use of cannon by the peasantry shortly after the ud option 
189 Practice. Tn time, however, this decree was overruled, and a t sehyen 
Neth le burgomaster of Windish-Feistritz, in Styria, again intro ce e 
his ; Austria, substituting in place of the ordinary cannon By nat Ww enon. 
Cong hassisted of a funnel-shaped barrel of sheet iron, 64 feet ong, Ly we 
Mhehes) sors (26'8 inches) in diameter at the muzzle and 20 Soa i 
Ver ¢ at the base. The idea of the broad muzzle was to distribute ne a ag Be 
Neyo ater space, and thus to increase the effect. So successtu pcre tne 
of \ys Stained by the burgomaster’s experiments that 1m 1897 the municipality 
Theye ptish-Feistritz counted no less than thirty shooting stations ; since when 
~ .. ®ve been no hailstorms whatever in that locality. ie 
Vicin Where, however, has cloud-shooting found such general ueeee as a ihe 
sites Venice, Lombardy, and Piedmont—districts that former y See 
Yeap thy rom the destructiveness of hailstorms. During the cinnaeintoe ig ae 
n Styx, Te were at least 2,000 stations, built on the plan of those construc ed 
a Ata congress held a short time ago in Casale Monferato 1t was 
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found that in numerous localities where shooting stations had not been intro 
duced, hailstorms were still of frequent occurrence, causing immense damage 
to crops and property, whereas the districts protected by artificial means wet? 
entirely free from loss from such causes. 

In aspeech delivered before the Vienna Meteorological Institute in Vienna, * 
few weeks ago, Burgomaster Stiger, the originator of the present method, gave 
some interesting facts regarding his first experiments with the clout: 
shooting cannon. He began his experiments with the fundamental pry 
ciple of disturbing the intense stillness preceding a hailstorm. In view ? 
the established fact that there is no physical reason why sound waves shou 
exercise an effect on the formation of hail, Stiger determined that it would be 
necessary to confine his operations to creating a form of whirlwind. An officl 
trial in 1897, conducted by an expert, demonstrated that after the firing of a 
shot a small whirlwind arises, easily perceptible in the reflected sunshine. This 
whirlwind ascends with a piercing whistle, the sound lasting for thirtee? 
seconds in day time, and twenty seconds at night. a 

During this experiment it was noticed that a swallow which flew within 
the radius of one of these whirlwinds instantly dropped dead. On examinatio? 
the bird had the appearance of being shot. oh 

The mer cerial energy created by the wind thus produced, upon whit 
Stiger laid great stress, found few supporters in Europe until at the congress!” 
Casale, Italy, a Professor Roberts reported that at a distance of 240 feet the 
wind had destroyed a strong diaphragm. hereafter several experiments he! 
at St. Catherine demonstrated that the whirlwind was the main if not the so 
agent in diverting hail. a 

Some careful experiments were carried on in Austria durin ¢ the early sprees 
mention of which may also be of interest at this point. The experts W 
attended the exhibition could plainly see the wind rise from the mouths of ¢ 
funnels with lightning rapidity, possessing all the aspects of ashot. When 
cannon were used, whistling could be heard for twenty to twenty-eight secon ‘ 
The most marked effects, however, were produced by horizontal shots. For th 
experiments, shields built of thick paper and linen’ were placed at intervals ¢ 
40, 60, 80, and 100 yards from the mouth of the éannon. When the circle ° 
wind enfolded these shields, the heavy linen and paper were torn from i 
frames, the solid posts and framework snapped in two and cast from 18 te _ 
yards, while a large mastiff standing near was lifted into the air and, altel” 
turning several rapid somersaults, hurled against the ground with such for 1 
that his interest in cloud-shooting demonstrations was effectually dispelled. | nt 

It is calculated that these artificial whirlwinds carry their energy toa hee a 
of 1,600 to 2,000 yards, thus accounting for their effect on the clouds. * 
regards the creation of the wind, the explanation is that the air circulating! 
the mouth of the funnel is set in motion by the explosion of the powder; all 
hurled forth in a ball that are upon leaving the funnel until its full fort 
is reached some distance overhead, In actual operation rapid firing is avol® 10 
its effect being to diminish the force of the wind. The shooting must be ot i 
during the quiet preceding the storm. Only quick matches or fuses should ] 
used, percussion caps and similar inventions being barred. f 


og 


j 


————— 


RUBBER IN PERU. 


The German Consul in Payta-Piara (Peru) reports the discovery ot Jane 
rubber forests’ on the Niera River, a branch of the Amazon, which ca! ii 
reached from the middle of the tobacco plantations by an eight-days’ jours 
Several German firms organised a large expedition to'start for the interi?, ‘9 
to secure the rights to collect the rubber, As the natives are yery poor, 


expected that cheap native labour will facilitate the collection. —EngineerMS: 
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QUEENSLAND PRODUCTS IN BRITISH MARKETS. 


Ss. per ewt. 


3s.; Canadian, 54s. to 558. ; New Zealand, 


-; Queensland, no quotation. 


second quality, 104s. to 
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per ton; German beet, 88 per cent., 


—Refined, £15 9s. to £16 6s. 
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S.—Finest, 12s. 6d. per ewt. 
SSES.—5s. 8d. to 6s. 6d. per cwt. 


Mor, 


Syrup 
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Rrce.—Rangoon £6 15s. to £7; Japan, £13 10s. to £14; Java, fine t? 
finest, £15 to £17; Patna, fine, £13 to £20 per ton. 

Correr, in bond (duty 13d. per Ib. and 4 per cent.).—Ceylon Plantatlo” 
small to good middling, 43s. to 70s.; finest, SOs. to 110s.; pea-berry, 458: " 
115s. ; Santos, 42s. to 62s.; Mocha, 80s. to 106s.; Jamaica, finest, 95s. to 1158 
per cwt. 

Arrowroor.—St. Vincent, 24d. to 53d.; Natal, 63d. to 73d.; Bermudas 
1s. 9d. to 2s. per Ib. 


Wuear.—Australian, 31s. to 32s. ; Duluth, 84s; Manitoba, 33s. to 348. pe 
480 lb. 


Maurive Bartry.—English, 24s. to 38s. per 448 lb.; Californian, 26s- 6a. 
per quarter. 

Oars.—New Zealand, 23s. to 29s. per 384 1b. ; Canadian, 15s. to 16s. pe 
320 Ib. 

Sprrp Peas.—Australian, 36s. to 40s. per 504 Ib. 


GaycEer.—Calicut, good medium, 63s.; medium, cut rough, 45s. ; small, 
cut rough, 39s.; Japan, rough, heavily limed, 29s. 6d.; Jamaica, good bright 
62s. ; middling to fair, 45s. to 51s. per ewt. 

Preprer.—Capsicums, 20s. to 90s.; chillies, Zanzibar, 37s. to 43s. pe 
ewt. 

Topacco.—Virginia Leaf: Common to middling, 23d. to 6d. per Ib. 
colory and good to fine, 43d. to 1s. 1d. Strips: Common to middling, #& |) 
8d.; good, fine, and colory, 8d. to 1s. 3d. Kentucky Leaf: Commo? a 
middling, 23d. to 53d.; colory, good, and fine, 73d. to 95d. Strips: Comme 
to middling, 33d. to 73d. ; good and fine, 8d. to 11d. Maryland and Ohio, Age 
to 10d. Negrohead and Cavendish: Common and heated, middling to good, a 
bright and soft pressed, 4d. to 1s. 3d. Columbian, 3d. to 2s.; Java, it 
10d. ; Turkey, 4d. to 11d.; Japan, 5d. to 83d.; China, 5d. to 7d. ; Sumatra, 7 i 
to 5s.; Latakia, 4d. to 11d. nom.; Paraguay, 3d. nom.; Greek, 3d. to %?— 
German and Dutch, 4d. to 1s. 4d. ; Manilla, 3d. to 4s.; Havannah, 8d. to 58. 
Cara and Cuba, 5d. to 2s.; Esmeralda, 7d. to 10d.; cigars, 1s. 3d. to 4080) 
cheroots and cigars, Manilla, 2s. to 3s. 


Wryxe.—Australian Burgundy : Wotonga, red, 13s. per dozen boitles fy 


17s. per dozen quart flagons; Waratah, red, 18s. to 23s. per dozen. Fat, “a 
claret, Australian, 2s. to 2s. 6d. per gallon ; fine old quality, 4s. 6d. per gallom 

Green Frurr.— Apples, Nova Scotian, 10s. to 20s. per barrel ; English 
2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per bushel ; Newtown, 20s. to 24s. per barrel. Almeria gt@ ib. 
choice, 21s. ; choicest, 23s. to 25s. per barrel; English grapes, 9d. to 2s. pe? a 
Bananas, 12s. to 14s. per bunch. Pineapples, 3s. to 5s. each. Oranges, Valen® 
common, 10s. 6d. to 12s. ; medium, 15s. to 16s.; finest selected, 22% of 
35s. per 420. Lemons, Messina, selected, 22s. to 25s.; ordinary, 7s. to 14s. 
420. Apricots, Australian, 25-Ib. boxes, very fine, 65s. 

Honry.—32s. to 45s. per ewt. : j 

Corron Sregp.--Crushed, 20 to 25 per cent. oil, prime, in bags, ole 
per ton. 

Ou Caxe.—Cotton seed, £5; decorticated, £6 15s. to £6 17s. 6d. Pf 
ton; Irish, 11s. to 12s. Re 

Eaas.—French, 7s. 9d. to 9s. 6d.; Italian, 7s. 9d. to 9s. 6d. ; Russ 
7s. 9d. to 9s. Gd. per 120; Canadian, preserved, 7s. 6d. to 7s. 10d. 

Brrswax.—Pure, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib. 

Lixsrrp.—£2 14s. to £2 17s. 6d. per 410 lb. 

Lixsrep O1n.—30s. per cwt. 

Lrysrep Caxr.—£7 12s. 6d. to £8 12s. 6d. to £9 per ton. 
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Outver Orn.—£35 to £39 10s. per tun; eating oil, £50; Lucea oil, 3s. 9d. 
8. per gallon. 


. Heme.—Riga, £34; Sisal, £23; Ramie ribbons, £15; New Zealand, £21 
€r ton. 


M RurpErr.—Para, fine, 4s. to 4s. 2d. per Ib.; West Indian, 2s. to 2s. 10d; 
~SZambique, 2s. 6d. to Bs. 6d. 


Darrs.—Eeyptian, 22s.; Tunis, fine, 50s. per ewt. 
SYI ? ) ) 


to 5 


_ Woor.—The London wool sales closed on 9th February. Prices were fully 
Maintained. 


Avsrranran Frozen Mrar.—Australian frozen meat was quoted on the 
London market on the 9th ultimo at the following rates, for parcels of 25 quarters 
eef or 100 sheep or lambs, and all of fair average quality :— | 

Ox hinds (160 to 200 1b.) ... xp oxi 8 3/4d. 


of b 


Ox fores x ie Wy, ces x oo BY ANBEL 
(Crossbred and Merino Wethers.) ; 
Heavy (over 50 Ib.) ae wee ih BS ae 1/164. 
Light (under 50 lb.) aS a an ee 7/8d. 
Lambs, prime (32 to 40 Ib.) ar aes ae OD 1/2d. 
Fair average ve i 4 3/4. 


This shows a falling off of 1/16d. per lb. in both heavy mutton and ox hinds 
°n the previous week. 


. Kp va ] . iy a Umer 16 5 5 
per Bacon, —Irish, 56s. to 66s.; Danish, 54s. to 65s.; Canadian, 52s. to 58s. 
r cwt, 


Hams.—Trish, 90s. to 104s, ; Canadian, 48s. to 52s. per cwt. 
H1pes.—Light and medium, firmer ; heavies, 43d. to 63d. 


' : ae Le q be Z 
Atrow.—Mutton, fine, 29s.; medium, 26s. 3d.; beef, fine, 27s. 6d. ; 


tedium, 26s, 8d. per cwt. 


ANOTHER REMEDY AGAINST ANTS. 
. The Bulletin of the Botanic Department of Jamaica gives the following 
'Pe as a preventive against ants attacking fruit trees :— 
mixture prepared as follows is recommended to prevent ants and scale 
attacking trees or plants :— 
White lime (slaked) oan dey! os ... 6 quarts 
Kerosene oil... 2 w+ 2 pint 


Tee 


Mseets 


: ve oo rine-glass 
Turpentine ... ve oe ie ra ‘a 5 ie : 
Soft soap... os oe sig i ni 3 quarts 

ooo i* 
Cow dung... xe om on ses 16 quarts 
Water an . a on 


or Mix the whole thoroughly together, and apply freely ses Z yA 
teeth, ttewash brush to the trunks of trees or stems of p ats at a ey Ie 
It is also a good rem case of trees already affected by pests, 
ule insects, &c., immediately. aad 
Shoulg Slens of “ eumming” are éheeryed in citrus trees, id HS ALONG, stig 
an © added 3-1b. of flowers of sulphur. The mixture: a oo eae 
bona, wuches of trees for a considerable time, but, when it ES en nesta 
Vexetahy Will be found to be perfectly clean and free from pests, aaa 
able. 
en Must be remembered that such remedies as the one poromeeonme ne 
Arg 9t be expected to be permanently effectual, unless PU feral aoe 
Healt ®pted, so that the trees and plants are kept ma healthy 8 g state. 
hy trees are not often attacked by insect pests. 


Ming rs K 
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; : 
Acricultural Patents. 
PATENTS ACCEPTED. 
Cunrrvators ror Sream Powrer.—Class 28—5584: Thomas Churchmat 
Darby, Thomas Albert Darby, and Sidney Charles Darby, all of Pleshey 
Lodge, Pleshey, near Chelmsford, in the county of Essex, England, enginee?* 
“ Improvements in Implements or Apparatus for Cultivating Land.” Dated 
21st July, 1900. (Drawings, 45s. ; specification, 9s.) Improvements on 3824: 
Instead of the duck’s-foot cutter a pair of cutter discs on nearly vertical ax* 
are carried on the vertical spindles which formerly drove the duck’s-foot cutte® 
The discs rotate by friction in the ground or by positive acting train-arm gea™ 
Appliances for steering and raising the cutter frame are also described. 
Stock Mepicrtnr.—Classes 36 and 81—-5215: Alexander Allison and Jame 
Allison, of Wanganui, New Zealand, settlers. ‘* An Improved Medicinal Bias 
paration for Sheep and other Animals.” Dated 9th October, 1899. (Specifica: 
tion, ds. 6d.) The preparation consists mainly of certain wood ashes contains 
potash and phosphates with other ingredients as follows :—224 lb. ashes, 112 1b. 
salt, 10 Ib. iron sulphate, 6 Ib. lime, 4 1b. sulphur, 4 Ib. gentian, and 2 
ginger; mixed dry and used as a lick, sometimes with molasses or othe 
flavouring. Some charcoal may be used with the ashes. 
Corroy Gins ayp Woon Burrers.—Class 39: Thomas Henry Pearse, of 
89 State street, Boston, county of Suffolk, State of Massachusetts, United 
States of America, gentleman (Assignee of Matthew Prior, of 15 Paten street, 
Watertown, county of Middlesex, State of Massachusetts, United States °% 
America, inventor). ‘ Improvements in Cotton Gins and Wool Burrer— 
Dated 31st July, 1900. (Drawings, 50s. ; specification, 12s. 6d.) The cottor 
is fed by an intermittent horizontal carrier against a vertical toothed be t 
operating in relation to a rotating doffer or distributer. The toothed be 
delivers into a hopper below, where the fibres are separated by rap! 
reciprocating stripping combs co-operating with a knife fixed close to t 
ginning roll; the roll is cased with a breast or nipping device leading the 
to the lower side of the roll, where they are remoyed by a rotating dofling-bru® 
which drives the fibre over a grill and cleaning drum. The stripping comr 
have parallel blunt fingers, and are operated in sections by a polyphase eccent? 
to minimise vibration and facilitate renewals. In one form the stripping com? 
slide in lineal guides, and in another form (preferred for tangled fibre) t 
combs move in circular ares on radius bars. ‘ 
INTERCHANGEABLE Drarr Guar ror Two or Turee Horsrs,—Class Br 
Absalom Yager, of Sydney, New South Wales, traveller. “ Improvements 4) 
Whipple Trees and Horse Draught Gear for Common Road Vehicles 
Agricultural Implements and Machinery.” Dated 9th August, 1900. (Drawing 
5s.; specification, 8s.) One balance bar and two swingle bars are yaks. 

_ available for either two or three horses by making the fulerum of the swift 
bars movable from the centre of each to a point one-third from the inner en 
For two horses the centre is used; for three horses the lateral fulerum, and the 
inner conjoined traces from the centre and side horses pass over a pulley . 2 
equivalent) on the short end of the swingle bar. The details are arrange Oa 
convenience of easy interchange of the style of driving. i 

Roap-swEEPER AND ELEyAror.—Classes 60, 82: Henry James Rangel (és 
183 Hereford street, Christchurch, in the colony of New Zealand, “0 : 
engineer. “Improved Road-cleaning Machine.’ “Dated 6th August, Uae 

(Drawings, 7s. Gd. ; specification, 14s.) This machine is intended to be dragé fy 

behind a box or hopper cart that receives the sweepings. It is carried ot tw : 

driving wheels and a trailing caster wheel. The driving axle has clutch geal 
operate the sweepers through bevil gear, lateral shafts, and link chains. Th 
are a pair of six-armed brush-wheels (one at each side) which sweep the t eo 
from the sides towards the centre, where the sweepings are brushed int? ei 
central pan into which a bucket-elevator dips, thus transferring the swee in 
to the cart. The six brush-arms are euided by rollers on cam-races to be t 
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Over the pan and elevator on the returm part of their rotation. Suitable hand- 
ees are provided for disconnecting the sweeping and elevator gear, and for 
Ming the brushes off the road when desired. 

PasreurtstnG Cream AND orneR Lrquips.—Class 32: Arthur Percival 
Hall, of Coraki, Richmond River, in the colony of New South Wales, dairy 
manager, Improved Apparatus for Pasteurising Cream, Milk, and other 
Aquids.” Dated 7th August, 1900. (Drawings, 12s. 6d. ; specification, 4s.) 
9 avoid prolonged contact with the source of heat, the hydraulic mean depth 
of the stream of cream is reduced by the use of surface heating in divided tubes, 
ough which the cream circulates ; the tubes are preferably surrounded by a 
am-heated water-jacket. In the apparatus illustrated there is a circle of 
Yertical tubes connected to conical chambers at top and bottom with suitable 
inlet, outlet, and regulating taps; the cream leaving the upper and passes a 
~™Mometer to indicate that the proper temperature has been rapidly attained. 

Moving Haas purine Ixcvnartoy,—Class 35—5690: Thomas Edward 
Woodhams Noyes, of 81 O’Connell street, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Weechant (Assignee of George William Green, of Woy Woy, New South 
ee “arpenter) ee Tmprovements in Trays, Whesvietey eae Egg eS 
a Bre or Dated 27th September, Be Ce ey mat F reeoecn He a 
mepipe) tray in the incubator is provided with a fixed silt , ¢ 

ng, and a removable frame of partitions between which the eggs lie 
roraainally. Between the Parone and the netting is a false floor of open 
. oth, the ends of whic etree 
aay be partially wound backwards and forwards transversely at the requisite 


St 


Cp Orrraring Gares FROM 4 Distance.—Class 35—5691: Jonas Herbert 
taven, of Russell street, Bathurst, New South Wales, engineer. ‘An Im- 
Proved Mechanism for Opening and Shutting Gates and the like.” Dated 27th 
ebtember, 1900. (Drawings, 15s. ; specification, 4s. 6d.) This device is of the 
‘Pein which the lower hinge pivot is shifted with relation to the centre of 
Ly of the gate, so that the gate swings open or shut. The lower pivot is 
Hed on the outer end of a radius bar, pivoted to a sleeper, so that it can 
Se i) & circular path across the line of gate when closed. The outer end of 
ee ae Mus bar is supported by a roller under the pivot running tan) 
Tones ee shifting of the radius bar is accomplished by a Byer 0) i ey oe a : 
to cor Tom any desired distance ; and the upper pivot has screw adjustme 

"pensate for any irregular settlement. 

Over vrryg Gares ar a Drtstance—Class 35-—5667 : George Brownlees, 
itn oortes South Australia, coachbuilder. x CE ee ane 
Tigene:: _ Dated 4th See 1900. (Drawings, a9 re it ee 
Cirieq 2 he weight of the gate is concentrated near t a ee ee 
the d Mainly by aroller bearing on a semi-circular rail. te e ste 

x onde tzame carries at its top a backward lever a Biri ea mere 
These a both directions to postsalong the road for pul me ee a pasa 
Sate. ies pass round pulleys on the lever end and are carrie Beg a Be 
1g atch, which is thereby released before the gate begins to move. : 1e ga e 
end pPO2 by catch-posts at the roadside, and to taclTate Ae ae Pete 
Amy » 2° Semi-circular rail are formed with an up-incline. -\ i aw Tete 
“tpendicular to the first mentioned carry similar lines for ¢ osing gate. 
Of Rg SRtC Aci Tayxiye—Class 88—5648: Franz Rae War anerects 
gud kin &r Johanniskirche 14, city of Altona, province of Schleswig > 

BY 


of 


: : Janninge Process.” Dated 
Sdom russia. . tanner. ‘“ A New Tanning \ 
of Prussia, Germany, té Egy aul HEE d hides 


ug Drawi il.; specification ( 
re fy SUSt, 1900. (Drawings, nil; specification, euluG ea MTERCD) ib 


of Digs SC&ked for some hours in a weak (though prac 


sj . : Saye ‘ali excess of picric acid. 
The ea acid, and afterwards in tan liquor to neutralise ayes, oe uve Es 
Nten..7 'Sth of the acid bath is maintained by adding ade : I 


8 of about half-an-hour. 
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General Notes, 


ROADSIDE FRUIT TREES. 


In the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg there is a ee syndicate for 
effecting the sale of fruits. The cultivation of fruit trees has greatly increas 
of late years. The Government and the rural communes haye, in a large 
measure, substituted fruit trees for the ash and poplar trees on the majority, ® 
oublic roads as wayside trees. The experiment has proved eminently successits 
n 1899 the syndicate sold apples to the value of 31,000 frances (nearly £1,300 
and pears to the value of 28,500 franes (£1,187) from the roadside trees alone 
The money is expended in keeping the roads in good order. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR GUTTA-PERCHA. ; 

Tn Zanzibar an interesting discovery has recently been made, that the fruit 

of a tree which grows principally at Dunga will, on being tapped with a knit 

produce a white fluid, which when placed in boiling water coagulates into# 

substance closely resembling gutta-percha. his in the process of cooling 

becomes hard, but can in its previous soft state be moulded into any requ if 

shape. Should the material be found to be worth anything, a large source ° 
revenue may be derived from it.—Engineer. 


COTTON-SEED HULLS. , 

Some very important developments are about to take place in America Yi 
the paper-making trade. A company has been formed with a capital *e 
£1,000,000, to manufacture paper from cotton-seed hulls, many billions i 
tons of which are lying in the cotton-producing States as refuse from na 
cotton-mills. One of the advantages of paper made from this material is 8@ 
to be that it remains white, whilst that made from wood pulp turns yelloy 
The cotton-seed hulls are worth £5 per ton as against £15 per ton for W 
pulp. The new company will also enter upon the production of cotton — 
oil on a very large scale. 


PLUCKING CHICKENS BY MACHINERY. . 
Chickens are now (says Sezence Siftings) plucked in a wholesale manne! 

by the use of pneumatic machinery. There is a receptacle in which the foW 

laced after being killed, and into this are turned several cross currents 0 he 

rom electrical fans revolving at the rate of 5,000 turns per minute. In Me 7 

twinkling of an eye the bird is stripped of its feathers, even to the be: . 

particles of down, and the machine is ready for another. Needless to says 
machine is at work in America. 


eee 


MENDING CHINA. y 
_ China may be mended as firmly as a rock in the following manner a 
persons will be needed for the work, however, for the manipulation m rset ! 
done rapidly. The necessary materials are a little unslacke lime, pulye foe 
the slightly-beaten white of egg, and a small hair brush, such as is used nels 


gum. Put the white of egg on the broken edges of both pieces to be jo He 
and immediately dust one edge with the powdered lime; put the two ‘iy — 
accurately and firmly together, hold in place for a minute or two, and then ©" 

aside to dry. j 7 
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DESTROYING SPARROWS. 


ree: W. Cemwll sends the following receipt for destroying sparrows to the 
into maak Wales Agricultural Gazette :—* Make a large hen-coop divided 
. aie poe Een one being much larger than the other. The coop can 
~ Well and ¢ heaply made by constructing a skeleton framework, and covering it 
coop peerse wire netting through which a sparrow can easily enter. Now set the 
endo € th Conspicuous place frequented by sparrows. | Enclose a fowl in the small 
cate ne coop, and proceed to feed and water this bird carefully, scattering some 
other fe the same time into the other compartment, also some outside to attract 
re Owls. Ina few days the sparrows will begin to investigate, but should 
2 *Pparently, be noticed. In a short time they will be quite at home, coming 
. mee regularly. Then mix a little sugar and water with the wheat, afterwards 
4 a Some vinegar and sugar. When the sparrows take this readily, add 
TYchnine. Procure a shilling’s worth of the poison, which should be dissolved, 
Bene vinegar and plenty of sugar added. Fill two ordinary pale-brandy 
utp nee nearly full with dry wheat; pour half the poison mixture into each, fill 
With warm water, and shake well. Let the bottles stand for twelve hours ; 
‘aie off the liquid, and break the bottles over a large sleet ot Babee 3 
stn fs ase It is difficult to extract the wheat, which is afterwards place a the 
Section a few hours to dry. A small quantity is sprinkled in the unoccupied 
et of the coop when the fowl is getting its usual allowance of wheat. It is. 
Y deadly, one or two treated grains killing a sparrow. Always promptly 
eating ioe’ dead birds from about the coop. Cats will receive no injury from 
han i 1e bodies of birds poisoned in this way. All vessels used in mixing or 
“ing the strychnine should be destroyed at once to prevent accidents. 


TICK CURE. 

On oe I. Hopkins, Atherton, gives us a cure for scrub ticks. He says t— 
into ay ay from Burketown to A therton, T had a cattle dog which cone yo 
a neck, Half-an-hour after pulling the tick out of its neck, t 10 dog 
inj iy paralysed in the hindquarters, and could not walk. The next morning 
5 ed with an hypodermic syringe one-fifteenth of a grain of strychnine from 
\*Ueller’s snake-bite cure. I think the dose was a little too much, for the 
ok two fits, but recovered quickly. He did not move for three days, 
fron € when lifted ; and on the sixth day he got up and walked a little, and 
Since es time forward he finally recovered. He has had a dozen yas a him 
Ver J ten, but they have not affected him a bit—in fact, scarcely a week goes 
Ut one.is found on him with no bad result. 


excep 


PROTECTING SEEDS FROM BIRDS. 
ae here is no farmer who has not one day or another experienced the disap- 
; ent of having his ‘seeds eaten in the field, either by destructive birds or 


reventing such depreda- 
ds with some powdered. 


iB EXPORT OF EGGS FROM RUSSIA AND ea aie 

i, S8ia in 1899 exported 1,800,000,000 eggs, chiefly from the southern. 
tin of the Biipinete Tn 189%; 13,670,000. ay were sent from Bgypt to: 
fit ¢4 and Prance ; in 1898, 34,982,000 ; in 1899, 39,761,000 ; and ag 
fou T months of this year, 59,999,000 eggs ; and England paid thus or these 
? ‘4 hs £65,915; France, £11,590; and other countries St ae 
Wy anny, feet Russian Poland sent 3,000,000 geese to Germany, and this trace 
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USEFUL HINTS. 


To remove an obdurate screw, apply a red-hot iron to its head for a shot 
time, the screw-driver being applied immediately the screw is hot. 
To clean a lamp chimney, nothing is so good as a piece of newspaper. Deol 

a very small quantity of kerosene on it, and rub the chimney till it shines. 

To stop the bleeding from a cut, apply a drop or two of creosote to the 
wound. Neyer use spider's web. Blood-poisoning often follows its use, ow! 
to the deleterious substances it collects from the air. ‘ 

To banish flies from a room, evaporate twenty drops of carbolic acid 08! 
hot shovel. Mosquitoes may be driven out by holding a bit of camphor # 
size of a walnut over a lamp until it is consumed. 

To get rid of rats, try putting chloride of lime into their runs. They dete 
the smell of the chloride. 

To prevent ants climbing up fruit trees, bind strips of sheepskin emearel 
with tar round the trunk. | 

Tf boracie acid is suspected in milk, evaporate a small quantity to dryne* 
burn the total solids to obtain the ash, which moisten, dip in it a piece of yello” 
turmeric paper, which will become red if boracie acid is present. 

To detect salicylic acid in milk, add a small quantity of ferric chloride; 
salicylic acid is present, the milk will turn a deep purple colour. a. 

To detect annatto in butter melt a small quantity, add to it some salicy!! 
acid; if annatto be present, it will turn green. 

Typhoid, contrary to a widely-spread fallacy, is not conveyed to the 
consumer in consequence of the cow having drunk foul water, but, if the p@ 
are left about with milk in them, the disease germs may be taken into the ml" 
Scarlet fever may also be spread in this way. : 


WHEAT CROPS OF 1900-1901. hs 
The wheat harvest being over and the crop either already threshed or 

the stack, an idea may be formed of the nN results in the principal whea”’ 
growing States of the Commonwealth and of New Zealand, They | 


approximately as follows :— 


Bushels. 
Victoria ay: aor a. ... 18,870,000 
New South Wales ars Nef vee 7,195,000 
South Australia t ra ... 12,000,000 
New Zealand (South Island) ... s- 0,172,000. 
Queensland ... ive art .-. 1,250,000 


54,487,000 

f : . f ; Y | 

This result is a considerable increase on the previous harvest, whe? a | 
figures were :— 

Bushels, 


Victoria FY. 50 aK: ... 15,205,350 
New South Wales. Pegi ae 3:086:2 77 
South Australia a me ».. 8,453,135 
New Zealand 7 0, 7.605191 


Queensland ... .,, ef eh 614,414 


45,550,297 i 

The total value of the grain produced in the above five colonies 38 ae | 
£8,000,000, Queensland’s share amounting to about £160,000. 
The New Zealand returns are not complete. 
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REDUCING BONES, 


ae There are several methods of reducing bones when no crushing mill is 

Vailable, Boiling them with strong caustic lye is one of the quickest. 
1ssolve 10 lb. of caustic soda or 14 1b. of caustic potash in 8 gallons of water. 

18 quantity will be sufficient for from 30 to 40 Ib. of bones. You can either 

Be Ow the bones to lie in the solution, when they will be disintegrated in a week 

ti ten days, or you may boil the mass in an iron boiler for three hours, in which 
Me they will be completely reduced. 

M Another method is to mix the bones in heaps with quicklime and loam. 
ake a layer of bones 6 inches deep. Over them place a layer of quicklime 
‘ches deep, and over the lime a layer of 4 inches of loam. Repeat these 

‘yers in the same order until the heap has reached a convenient height. 

ually, cover it with a thick layer of earth, then bore holes into the heap from 

b © top, and pour in sufficient water to slake the lime. The whole mass then 
comes hot, and will remain so for two or three months, when the bones will 

me ound to be quite friable. When this occurs, mix up the whole heap and 

Pply it to the land at the rate of from 10 cwt. to 15 ewt. per acre. It will 
vibe to be a most valuable fertiliser for many crops. Yet another way is to 
oe the bones in layers interspersed with wood ashes taken fresh from the 

fies na barrel with a thick layer of soil on top. Keep the mixture moistened 

‘ Some months. As the original layers of bone are reduced, fresh layers 
ay be added, first removing the top soil. 


all 


TO FIND THE AGE OF CATTLE FROM THEIR TEETH. 


the; Dr. A. Bundle (Councillor of Health at Berlin) states that cattle change 
iT Inner middle incisors at two and a-half years, which are full grown at 
ae years ; they change their outer middle teeth at three and a-half years, and 
oa are full grown at four years. At four and a-half years they change their 
a Bee teeth, which are full grown at five years, and their neck becomes visible 
With years. The neck of the molars shows in the seventh and eighth years. 
twelve to fifteen years most of the teeth drop out. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SHOWS. 
will The Editor will be glad if the secretaries of Agricultural and other Societies 
of 2 48 early as possible after the fixture of their respective shows, notify him 
© date, and also of any change in date which may be decided on. 


TAREE 


Answers to Correspondents. 


BEES AND FRUIT TREES. 


dong 5"? correspondents write asking for information concerning the damage 
that i fruit by bees. We have already clearly shown on. the best authority 
Ento Ses © not injure either blossom. or fruit. Mr. H. Tryon, Government 
qT, Ologist, wrote a very clear and exhaustive article on the subject in Volume 
Ww B8es 28 to 32, of this Journal, the last three lines of which read thus :— 
beg i "etore it may be concluded, from this and the foregoing statements, that 
Tatho, ao far as they frequent orange blossoms, are beneficial to the orchardist 
Yeeng] 4M. prejudicial to its interests.” If our correspondent, Apiarist,” North 
Wishes ‘nd (we should prefer correspondents giving us their name and address), _ 
Page 290° more on the subject he wil find it in Volume L., page 260, Volume V., 
5 9, and Volume VI., page 42. 


e “ & 
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As to bees damaging fruit, we have also shown this to be fallacious. This 
is what Mr. R. Helms, bacteriologist, writes in the Journal of the Agricultural 
Department of Western Australia :— ; 


The bee is deserving cultivation by the fruitgrower for the following” 
reasons :—That when a number of fruit trees come into blossom, other insee 7 
may not be present in sufficient number at the time of the year to assist in 4) 
effective fertilisation, whereas the domesticated insects would be ready on th® 
spot to do the work ; and being imbued with a desire to accumulate stores for 
the maintenance of the extensive family, known as a colony, they would indus 
triously go to work and visit every flower at hand. 


Unfortunately, many fruitgrowers still labour under the false impress!” 
that bees damage fruit, more particularly grapes. As bees feed only on sweey 
substances, which they can transform into honey, they have no inclination for 
the flesh or the juice of fruits. Only when birds have damaged the grapes, 4% 
when later, by the wilting of the berries, minute crystals of sugar are formel 
near the edges of the damaged parts, the bees will frequently be found licking 
these up. Finding bees busy at damaged grapes no doubt gave rise to © 
erroneous assertion that they do the damage, as well as being accused of gnaw 
ing holes in other kinds of fruit, which, however, is done by several kinds ® 
wasps, and as these are near relatives to the honey bee this kinship may have 
helped to injure their reputation. 


HAIL-PREVENTION. 


J.8.W., North Pine.—We shall make it our business to place everything 
in connection with hail-prevention before our readers, and trust that on 7) 
Wragge’s return he will haye much to say about this matter from act aa 
‘experience. We were not surprised to receive your letter—in fact, we expec” 
‘some communication from the lately devastated districts. In this issue ri 
will find an excellent article on “ Hail-Prevention.” See also Vol. VL, p- 204 
and Vol. VIIL., p. 21, of this Journal, in which articles your questions * 
fully answered. 


COTTON-PICKING MACHINE. © 


Corron-arower, Ipswich.—Several cotton-picking machines have beet 
devised, but all, so far as we are aware, have been proved to have some ral’. 
defect. Lately, however, a machine has been invented by a Mr. W. L. Belt, a 
Washington City, U.S.A. By this machine, the cotton is extracted from Wa 
bolls by air suction, applied through the medium of flexible tubes and 
The invention is the result of long experience with pneumatic-picking 4P he 
ratus. When cotton ripens, the bolls open first on the lower branches of t ia 
plants. The cotton nearest the ground is most exposed to dust and grit. It 0 
therefore, desirable to gather uth cotton and deposit it in a receptacle sepa 
from the other and cleaner portion. To this end, the inventor claims to 2” 
devised a special air suction and blast apparatus to operate on the lower bos 


and other separate apparatus to act on the middle and topmost bolls. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY SOILING? 


SrupEenr.—If you are a student at the Agricultural College, the PrinclP 
Mr. Mahon, could fell you. Soiling means feeding stock in the stable. Ins ne 
of letting your cattle graze, you let them, as the boy once said, “ Graze i: ip 
house.” ‘The beasts do not go on the pasture. You cut the feed, and pub™ i 
the mangers. By so doing you can keep far more cattle on the farm tha?) 
they were allowed to graze out. The object of soiling is to obtain manure 
darge quantities. 3 1 
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SEPARATED 7. SKIM MILK. 


Darryn : : 
hia bg ATRYMAN, Esk.—The article you enclosed on separated v. skim milk 
he oe reterred to Mr. Mahon, at the Queensland Agricultural College, and 
. agpanated and skim milk come under the same heading—the former being 
- Tatton . e from which the cream has been extracted by mechanical means ; the 
ne the pan or gravitation process. 
Sam, ieee as it stands at present, cannot punish the vendors of separated or 
tuilk aD » even if no trace of butter fat is found, because skim or separated 
a an article from which all the fat possible has been extracted. 
ur fee amount of fat found in skim milk varies very much, according to the 
ream “ to which the whole milk was subjected during the rising of the 
Aifforg ; t is also true that the different cream separators worked under 
nt methods allow a percentage of cream to escape in the milk. 


: MEASURES AND MEASURING. 
- Wriitramson, Beenleigh.—We have repeatedly given directions for 


Neasuy} 

u Hilt 

give nae hay-ricks, but, as you say you have not seen our back numbers, we 
You the following ‘as an easy way of computing the contents of your 


{ Stack Peel 


sig oeere the height from the ground to the eaves; add one-third of the 
Mltip) tom the eaves to the top; multiply the result by the breadth and 
Ply that product by the length. Now you have the content in feet ; 27 


F 


MEASURING A Stack. 


Foot mak , 
hay the © @ cubic yard, so divide by 27. Then divide this by 10, and you will 
Content in tons. Make allowanee for the compactness of your stack. 
© Accompanying diagram will show what is meant— 
Height from A to B, 15 feet 
Breadth from B to C, 15 feet 
Length from A to D, 30 feet 
Noy, by th Height from E to F, 9 feet. 
& formula— : 
— 15+ 3=—18 
18 x 15 = 270 
270 x 30 = 8,100 
8,100 -+ 27 = 300 
300 + 10 = 30 


. 


he 


§ 
Mack Contains 80 tons 
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The Markets. 


[1 Max., 190) 


AVERAGE TOP PRICES FOR JANUARY. 


Bacon... ave 
Bran ex 
Butter, First 
Butter, Second ... 
Chaff, Mixed 
Chaff, Oaten a: 
Chaff, Lucerne ... 
Chaff, Wheaten 
Cheese 

Flour yi ax 
Hay, Oaten 
Hay, Lucerne... 
Honey... ax 
Rice, Japan (Bond) 
Maize... 
Oats 
Pollard a0 
Potatoes ... an 
Potatoes, Sweet ... 
Pumpkins 

Sugar, White... 
Sugar, Yellow 


eee 
cee 


eee 


Sugar, Ration ... 

Wheat on an 

Onions 

ape on an 
ges re ao 

Fowls ... an 

Geese 


Ducks, English ... 
Ducks, Muscovy 

Turkeys, Hens ... 
Turkeys, Gobblers 


JANUARY. 

Article. Se ee 
Top Prices. 

aa 
£ os. d. 
7 : lb. 00 8 
C 1 f ton 618 9 
oy oar lb. 0) S102 
i mo . ose ' 0 0 8% 
nt ve rn ‘ ton iy (33 
535 0 x an rh 5 0 0 
ate ox) nT a3) ae 610 0 
in an fr} , 1 3812 6 
ST aett Cea) aires fete DS 00 7% 
ay an a — ton 711 3 
aw it ge: nee in oe ee) 
ur 0 : 3 i 5 6 3 
of Gon i : Ib. 00 IF 
; 0 i ton 1 0 0 
; om * ..| bush @ 2) ou 
; oo yD or 1 03 4 
. om oo a ton (} 8} te 
ef 73 an ae iD Pik) © 
“4 en 1 ij 7) 417 6 
nee 7 tr 7 512 6 
7 nD ns 7 1610 O 
nee x0 ; - Fi IBY 7 
OD cE) OY: ) 11 5 O 
oD cf - ... | bush. 0 2 8 
nee ; me Peaieacwits 0 7 9F 
Palin ese ies lb. 0 0 % 
a - : Paieedozs 0 1 Os 
iow es Bre: .. | pair 0 3 2 
ary 1 15 om fn) 0 5 O 
sh) op eto eo - 0 3 6F 
120) see eee eee ” 0 4 95 
eee eee eee vee ” 0 6 3 
ett thie ate tid 8 et 012 13 


ENOGGERA SALES, a 


Article. 


Bullocks .. 


Cows 


Wethers, M 


erino 


Ewes, Merino 
Wethers, C.B. 


Ewes, C.B 


Lambs 
Baconers 
Porkers 
Slips 


eee 


eee 


JANUARY: 


a 
Top Price’: 


£os des 
1112 6 
615 73 
0 13 a 
0 10 

014 0F 
012 3 
oll 0 
115 9 
1 6 105 
0 8 15 


oa 
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Orchard Notes for March, 


By ALBERT H. BENSON, 


fin; ey the end of February the marketing of deciduous fruits is practically 
‘a a ed in Queensland, as, with the exception of a few varieties of late apples 
thi. © Stanthorpe district, and of persimmons in the various parts of the colony, 
‘Season is over. 
th The finish of the deciduous fruits, however, marks the commencement of 
.« citrus season, and these fruits will be ready for handling in the earlier 
Beaicts of the State during the month. This being the case, I take this 
fe bortunity of calling the attention of all citrus-growers to the following very 
Portant considerations :— 


Pest: The necessity for preventing this fruit from being destroyed by 


anne addition to the various scale insects attacking citrus trees and citrus 
f ey the ripening fruit is liable to be destroyed by insects that either suck the 
ina such as the orange-piercing moths described by Mr. Tryon in the April 
the er of this Journal for 1898 ; or by insects boring into the fruit, such as 
the yellow pearl moth, sometimes known as the corn moth or borer moth, and 
alae Tut fly. In order to obtain a good crop of marketable citrus fruit, these 
© pests must be carefully looked after, and every possible means must 
“ken to keep them in check so as to reduce the damage caused 
deg e™ as much as _ possible. The orange-piercing moths can be 
Toyed In large numbers by the use of poisoned baits consisting 

‘ Well-ripened Cavendish bananas impregnated with a solution of 
Mte of soda, or a soluble arsenical poison, such as the well-known white- 

eg Crminators. These poisoned baits should be hung up among the orange 
ave, and they will attract and destroy large numbers of the moths. Ripe 
Ndish bananas, unpoisoned, also act as an attraction to the moths, and they 
hight © caught by means of an ordinary butterfly-net when sucking the fruit at 
(ieee ‘he yellow peach moth, the second of these pests, is much more difficult 
With, as it is not easily attracted or captured. It lays an egg on the 
in the fruit, usually where two fruits touch, or else in the folds of the 
N eae the stem, in fact, in positions where it is not likely to be rubbed off. 
hq nee hatches out into a minute caterpillar, which eats its way into the fruit, 
Ngee HC ASES in size till it is fully an inch long. Green fruits attacked by this 
4 Consiga rly turn yellow, and usually fall off, the loss in some instances being 
trng Rove as the pierced fruit is useless, and rots rapidly. In addition to 
fruit, Tut, this pest attacks peaches, pears, guavas, custard apples, and other 
Nema: “S Well as corn, sorghum, peas, beans, cow peas, «ec. There are two 
batcheg a ttst, the destruction of the young caterpillar as soon as It has 
“cong . 1om the egg and before it has eaten its way into the fruit, and the 
tbo wemedy is by the gathering and destruction of all fruits and seeds 
‘tng 18 either the larvee or pups of the insect. ‘The destruction of the 
With’ Tarvee or caterpillar is accomplished by spraying the infected trees 
metbet ‘MS oreen or arsenate of lime, as described in the October 
the 5 of this Journal for 1900, under the article on citrus culture. 
Hag 4 Senical spray must be put on in the finest possible form 
atte i) Completely cover all the fruit on the tree, so that when the young 
metic a Starts to eat the skin of the fruit, it will eat a minute Bua of 
wit of ¢} be poisoned. ‘This remedy has proved very effectual in the ili 
Vit Sho, potling moth which attacks pomaceous fruits, and there is no aoe 

: Peng ula not be equally efficacious in the case of this insect as well. ‘ ne 
eigen ht not be sufficient as the moths continue to lay their aS Dee 
le time, so that in districts where this moth is especially destructive to 

‘, Spraying should be repeated at intervals of not less than three weeks. 


€ 
Skin of 
va 
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The last and by far and away the most destructive insect is the fruit By 
_ It attacks the orange whilst still quite green, and although the eggs sel 5 ; 
hatch out when laid in the unripe fruit, the injury to the latter caused by i 
puncture of the ovipositor of the fly tends to a premature ripening of the a 
and to its falling from the tree. Kumquats are especially liable to be atta¢ 
by the fly, and often form a very good trap for it, as if the tree is careiu Fe 
watched and all infested fruit is gathered and destroyed, a large number id 
larvee which would otherwise hatch out and destroy a quantity of fruit, wou 
be prevented from so doing. As stated over and over again in these notes es 
in the articles on fruit culture appearing in this Journal, there is no bel 
remedy for the fruit fly than the destruction of infested fruit, and the rem? FF, 
from the citrus orchard of all worthless and unprofitable fruit trees of all rae 
which tend to harbour and breed these insects. Systematic and combined € a 
on the part of all fruit growers to carry out these recommendations Wien 
more to keep this pest in check than anything else, and surely the ee ‘it 
industry alone is worth taking a little trouble to save, as the quality of the “y 
is recognised throughout Australia, and, it is to be hoped, will be shor 
recognised in the Home markets as well. 


Srconp: The necessity for the proper handling, grading, and packing of 
the Sruit. hat 

It is a very common, but sadly erroneous, idea amongst citrus growers, t a 
when the fruit has been grown, all that is necessary is to pull it off the tet’ 
stick it into some sort of a case, and then send it to market. This, I am *° 
to say, is the general procedure, and besides being a direct loss to the gr0W . 
is often the cause of a great deal of friction between the grower and his, ae Cte 
as, on account of the bad carrying and keeping qualities of such fruit, it18 © Ft 
difficult to dispose of, and the returns are unsatisfactory to both the Brow oo ' 
his agent. In the first place, no citrus fruit of any kind should be pulled ing 
the tree, all must be cut. Secondly, the fruit must be sweated before be “a . 
packed, as the sweating reduces the percentage of water in the skin, cae . 

uently puupnening it and rendering it less liable to injury as well as allo 

the fruit to be so tightly packed that it will not shift in transit, even, Wg 
carted over many miles of bad roads. The process of sweating consis af n 
placing the fruit as cut loosely in cases, and allowing the skins of the frut 
such cases to become dried and toughened before it is packed for market. 


e 
Turrp.—The fruit must be graded for size and quality, and only ™ 
quality of fruit must be packed in a can. ~ | 


F e 
Fourrn.—The Peacock or Shoobridge case, which was accepted as 
standard case at the Brisbane Fruit Growers’ Conference in 1897, and a ase 
the Melbourne Conference in 1900, for all hard fruits, should be the omy : po 
used in which to market the fruit; as it is the only case at present 
Australia in which it is possible to pack every grade of oranges, so 48 iP 
the fruit of even size throughout, and to have the case properly filled. conc 


packed in this case, carried well to Vancouver, and no difficu ty was expe? 
in packing the various sized fruits. i 


+ ag eee 

Strawberry planting can be continued during the month on same Hine 
recommended in the notes for February. 4 the 
Where new orchards are to be planted, it is fully time to see abou eb 
preparation of the land, if this has not already been done, as itis advisable © oes 
the land well sweetened before planting. Old worn-out trees, and inferlo the 
that it is desirable to do away with, can be taken out during the mont tbe 
holes from which they have been taken being left exposed to the actio? vy : 
alr, 80 as to be thoroughly sweetened by the time a fresh tree is plante uphe 
same place. Keep the soil well worked, and where weeds have got the Tope 
hand uring the previous month mow them down, and turn them U? for pe 
the plough, a plough having a short digging mouldboard being the best 1° 


We 
o batt 


purpose, 
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Farm and Garden Notes for April. 


_ Farm.—Maize should now all be harvested. Gather sorghum seed as it 
Mipens, All the land not yet ready for early wheat should be got in order as 
S0on as possible, as sowings may be made in some localities during this month. 

€ main potato crops sown early in March will now be ready for earthing up. 
, ut and house tobacco as it comes to maturity. Sow lucerne, and keep 

oroughly clean what was sown last month. Sow also oats, barley, rye, vetches, 
Mangolds, and Swede turnips. All vegetable seeds may still be sown. 


+ 


Kitchen Garden.—Keep the crops clean by continual hoeing, and see that 
2 beds are well dug and manured ready for transplanting the various 
mo ebles now coming on. Thin out all over-crowded crops. Sow onions, 
Meet, cress, radish, broad beans, peas, French beans, &c. Earth up celery. 


®nsplant cabbage and cauliflower. 


a Flower Garden.—Should the month prove wet, planting and transplanting 

Y proceed together. Remove camellias, gardenias, &c. Plant out all soft- 

_voded plants, such as verbenas, petunias, penstemons, &c. Sow sweet peas, 

e ri lons, pansies, mignonette, daisy, snapdragon, dianthus, stock, phlox, 

Mdytuft, &e. Plant bulbs as in March. Cut away all dead branches, hoe all 
ers, and stake any plants that may require it. 
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Agriculture. 


FIELD AND GARDEN REMINDER FOR APRIL. 


By HENRY A, TARDENT, 
Manager of the Biggenden State Farm, 


April is, throughout the Southern part of this State, the principal month 
he sowing of wheats, barleys, and. other cereals. 

i In the reminder for March I have explained the best way to prepare the 
ee pond have enumerated. the varieties now most in favour, with farmers as 
ing resistance to rust with fair yielding, milling, and other qualities. 

i Whatever variety is sown, some precautions should be taken to prevent the 
ioe of smut and other similar fungoid diseases, the spores or germs of which 

ound on the outer surface of the grains. : 
teed The means mostly used for that purpose in this State is the dipping of the. 
‘a for a few hours in a solution of bluestone (sulphate of copper) at the 
© of 1 Ib. of bluestone to 24 gallons of water (more or less). 
3 Others advocate the dipping of the grain in water heated to from 130 to 
”) degrees Fahr. 
7 7 use neither. I simply spread my wheat on the floor of a barn or shed, 
ites i large shallow box ; then sprinkle it copiously with a whitewash made by 
be a “ing at the rate of about a pint of lime per gallon of water, to which can 
\dded a handful of rock salt. Then I shovel the mass over and over again 
ery grain is well saturated. In a few hours the wheat is again dry. 
little. he means is thoroughly efficient, simple, inexpensive, and harmless. The 


fo. 


Dote me and salt adhering to the grains kill any spore of smut, also 
Cruel. the grains against the attacks of insects in the soil, and act as 
en 


Ste t stimulants and fertilisers, which give a nice dark-green colour to the 
5 Shoots of the wheat. 
Beri not sow too thick. About half-a-bushel to the acre should be the 
the ©. A little more perhaps on poor land; a little less on rich soils where 
at is inclined to stool. 
bea lis much as possible, wheats should be sown on a calm day. Should there 
itt Vous az do not sow againstit but with it—that is, with the wind blowing 
“yen, Wlly sowing is done on the furrows, in which case the cross-harrowing 
Shona Watly every seed. If sowing is done on already harrowed land it 
Many « 2& followed by repeated harrowings and cross-harrowings, otherwise 
*eeds will be leff uncovered. 
to Soy, here drought is the enemy to contend against, it is not at all a bad plan 
; n harrowed land, and then plough in the crops about 3 inches deep. 
leh ‘We often been asked whether wheat should be rolled or not. Tt all 
1 ‘Nave * on the soil and weather. On light sandy soils and Joams it is nearly 
: {ition ‘ulvisable to roll. On sticky land rolling should be done with extreme 
ad tn} and only when the land is dry. Otherwise it will cake, and the whole 
| an peathe appearance of a huge brick. True, such a drawback can be to a 
‘ Whe, ent averted by harrowing again after rolling. 
« gong n the wheat is about 6 inches high, and the land is not wet, it should 
nes ver with light harrows, such as, for instance, the Reversible Lever 
fin, (he teeth slightly bent backwards. I yenture to recommend such 
Hgts, not only for cereals, but for maize, Rae cow peas, carrots, 
afte. ’,, Vo not be frightened by the slightly eRe y appearance of the 
R the passage of the harrows. It will do the field as much good as a 
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thorough grooming to a horse. In a couple of days the crop will revive, and 
resume growing with a renewed vigour and energy. 1 know many people Ee 4 
afraid to use the harrow in this way. To those I would say: It is alwaye 
well to unite caution with progress. So try it first on a small scale along one © 
the sides of your fields—just to see. 4 
Should the autumn and winter prove mild, and the wheat make in cole . 
quence more headway than is desirable to have before the advent of frosts; fl 
should be kept in check by running mobs of sheep on it. This will be fouls 
extremely beneficial to the crop. Those sheep act as an improved roller whic 
makes the ground gently firm round the roots, and at the same time they ® 
as perfect manure producing and distributing machines. a 
No wheat farm should be without a flock of sheep. They will ask a . 
little to keep. In the autumn they will thrive on the young wheat, and ® 
the harvest they will get rolling fat on the stubble and weeds. d 
During this month and the next some of the maize sown in November ae 
December will be ready for harvesting—at least, in those favoured places W® 
the crop has had enough moisture to ripen. rl 
Pioneering beginners have to do, of course, the best they can with ee 
labour ; but, as soon as means will allow it, they should provide for harves 
maize by improved implements similar to those now in use for wheats. ti 
stalks should be cut and tied in sheaves by means of the Osbourne Colum fa 
corn-harvester, and then stooked and cured in the field. In the absence 2 ‘fl 
corn-harvester, use the very simple and inexpensive corneutter described * 
illustrated in Vol. IIT., p. 415 (1898), of the Journal. ie | 
When the stalks are well dried, pass them—stalks, cobs, husks, and a ot 
through the machine now largely used in America, and called a cornshred od 
The cornshredder delivers on one side the grains shelled, sorted, and winnoW' - 
whilst on the other side it delivers the stalks, husks, and leaves under the 1° 
of a well-carded mass, which wants only to be mixed with some lucer??™ — 
cowpea chaff to form an excellent fodder for both cattle and horses. Hae 
Even in the absence of the shredder, cornstalks should not be wasted, 
generally done now in this State. During the winter months, when natural gr" 
are scarce and dry, cattle and horses will greatly appreciate a bundle twice | | 
day. 


I strongly advise farmers to devise some means for grading their cont 
well as their potatoes, fruits, and other crops. (See the very simple and ¢ oes 2) 
way I do it here on the farm—Ayricultural Journal, Vol. V1., p. 460.) a e 
will get more money for the reduced graded grains than they would FOP aj 
whole lot mixed. They will also have alwavs selected seeds, whie etl 
greatly contribute to the success of the next crop. As to the small graim® "ne 
them on the farm, where they are as good ax large ones to. turn into edt 
muscular energy, bacon, and egos, isc ant 

When the weather is favourable, this is a good month to sow lucer® ot 
other grasses, and to transplant rooted plants of Paspalum dilatatu™ tot. 
the preparation of the land and modus operandi, see last*month’s rem ee ' 
This is also a good month for all sorts of autumn and winter veg® ait | 
Therefore take every opportunity of continuing to sow in success! Dh 
to transplant, as the case may be, cabbages, cauliflowers, brocoli, kon shes 
savoys, swedes, leeks, mange] wurzels, turnips, carrots, parsnip, rad 0 
lettuces, &¢. Sow also broad beans in well-worked clayey al Where sor atl 
rains have come late, weeds will grow extremely quickly, as the groune © ool 
warm. Never allow them to take hold of the land and run to seed. + 


- ee ws . tre . t | 
i the land will allow it, use the scariticr, spring-tooth harrow, and avy Hi jant 
the many impleme E 


nts now on the market for cleaning and pulyerising 
i Un Mr. Tardent’s “reminder” for March, an obvious error 0¢¢!™ ott 
is second paragraph the word “frost” has been printed instead of ee : 

morsture ’ as written. ‘The substitution of one word for the other 
Wide difference in the sense,—Ed. Q.A.S| 


nine, 
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CO-OPERATION IN DENMARK AND FRANCE. 

. Dr. Cobb, of the New South Wales Department of Agriculture, who has 
JUst Yeturned from a lengthy tour in the United States and Europe, says con- 
jing the people of Denmark and France:—It is wonderful what the people of 

‘mark and France accomplished by co-operation. They are of a different class 
‘0 our people, and have been driven to co-operation by dire necessity. Our 
“Tiners need not starve if they do not co-operate. The co-operative enterprise 
't Denmark reminds me of army discipline. They keep step like soldiers, and, 
‘ubordinating everything to the benefit of the association, are accomplishing 
Wonders, They are making good money. An impression prevails that the 
“tecess of Danish produce in the English markets is due to Government 
‘sistance. T was under that impression until I went there. I find it is not 
We case. Neither is it due to superior methods in the dairy. I do not think 
ieee dairies are cleaner than those of G reat Britain or America, Their success 
“hot due so much to these things as it is to co-operation.” 


GOATS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 

of y Mr, James Cassidy, writing in the Windsor Magazine ou the wool industry 
rein Africa, introduces the subject of the Ango ra goat, an animal found 
At it almost all sheep farms. When, he says, the Huropeans first visited South 
Nea, they found sheep in the parts occupied by the Hottentots and goats in 
rts Inhabited by the Bantu. She native goat was a coarse animal not unlike 
'Ehelish goat, but larger, thinner, and stronger. The flesh was used, as it is 
ieee or meat ; and the skin, then as NOW, Was reckoned of great value on 
and ee of its toughness. It had nothing else of commercial value but its meat 
ing aes Within the last half-century, the long-haired goat, usually called the 
animal 2 has been introduced from Western Asia. The Angora is a smaller 
The than the native goat, but fuller in body, and produces a long and fine 
ton, ety valuable to manufacturers, It iS, like the imported sheep, a much 
ee deheate animal and more subject to disease than the native aninal, but it 
ittice to answer as well in some parts. It does pretty well in the same 
Sas the sheep, Somerset East and the adjoining districts being great 


ity 
P H0Ub fay: Bik oF . 
; farming places. Ax there are two distinct races of sheep in the colony, so 


th 
CPG ay, pee : * 
* tre two distinct races of goats—the common or native goat, and the 


Woon res iiss 

oot or Asiatic goat. 
« The " D. Hutcheon, of South Africa, an acknowledged authority, Says :—— 
Very. 0Mmon goats are very hardy animals, grow to a large size, and multiply 


ty t@idly ; hence they are about the most profitable stock which a farmer 


Greate in districts where there is a demand for their mutton. . a aE en 
Ange difficulties attended the introduction of the fine-haired varieties of 
of V-'* Boats into the colony. ‘There are, to-day, three distinct types or varieties 


Weigh, Pore goats in the colony. The first is a small animal with a moderate 
tq Of fleece. This is distinguished as the fine, lustrous, silky-fleeced goat, 


Wig PPduces the most valuable -hair. The second variety is a larger animal 
Soa, “ety heavy fleece and strong, heavy hair; the third variety is the oily 
Oy e ywitlled on account of a sebaceous secretion from its skin, which, 
we Dear cut Presents a greasy appearance. The Angora goat of the colony 
king Utiful white hair and small horns. It is a very aristocratic. 
“ong ‘Teature, and very unlike any goat that can be seen in this 
‘bist During the thirty-five years that Angora goat-farming ‘has been 
the | _ °C, the extension of the industry has been satisfactory. According to 
the lon sts returns, there are now over three millions of Angora goats in 
thai o> Dut only a comparatively small number of them are of pure descent, 
1 They. being the progeny of common native goats and purebred Angoras. 
“Sheng MHicial Handbook of South Africa, published at Cape Town and Johan- 
8) cally attention to the fact that, “although the colony has made good 
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We. 
strides in the production of the raw material, it has done little towards ne 
its wool into use for wearing apparel. The value of the Angora ee of the 
arid region is shown by the fact that, during a prolonged drought in some fit for 
dry Karoo districts, they are often the only kind of stock in a condition 
the butcher.” Bi 

If this animal had been introduced into the Western country of Beis: 
land, the late terrible drought would have severely tested them, and wou ‘shat 
proved satisfactorily their fitness or otherwise for stocking country on W 
many thousands of sheep haye lately perished. 


HAY LOADERS, j 
The Mark Lane Express gives a description of the Ohio hay loa 
inachine manufactured by the Ohio Rake Company, Dayton, U.S.A., ¢ 1 
introduced into Great Britain by Messrs. F. C. Southwell and Co., vat 
Southwark street, London, S.E. This machine has gained very wide popw# the 
as a labour-sayer, not only abroad, but in England, as will be seen from 
following, several of many testimonials given of its success :— 


Messrs. William Haine and Sons, Poulenot Manor Farm, Devizes, wil 
write :—“ We have given the ‘Ohio’ hay loader a good trial on uneven sil the 
as level ground, having made about 150 acres of hay this season, and a 
greater part of it with that implement. The crop was very heavy, an ve <j 
really thankful for the wonderful invention. It is no doubt far super 
other makes we have seen at work, and will pick up a heavy crop Os 
swath equally as well as a light crop when raked into windrow. A much a ov | 
load can be put up than with other makes, and one man ean load on the W abo 
Wherever the wagon can turn, the ‘Ohio’ can follow without being put oie 
gear to prevent breakage, thereby cleaning and clearing the ground yee 
it goes. There is very little aking indeed left. Loads do not really red 
tying on going a considerable distance to the home yards, and we unloa Pe 
easily into the elevator. ‘These are a few of the many good points im favo 
the, ‘Ohio.’ Some of our friends say they would rather buy this machine, h 
have any other they have seen given them. We consider it saved the COS! 97, 
first season, as we hired no extra labour, milkers doing all the hay-making» 

Mr. John Fry, Sutton Benger, Chippenham, Wilts, says: “I have thi 


tried the Ohio hay loader, purchased of your local agents, R. S. Houlant ease! 
Sons, Yatton Keynell, and 1 must say T am perfectly astonished and p& {0 
with the work it does in. pic 


king up the hay out of swath. I consider 
be one of the best labour- 


i 
field. i 
am quite satisfied with my purchase, 


hter 


saving machines yet introduced into the hayfi¢ 

) and have pleasure in giving you this 

monial, and wish you every success with your good implement.” «hae 

Mr. Wm. Fenemore, Moat Farm, Wotton, Aylesbury, writes : i and 

used the Ohio hay loader, and think that it will be a great saver of lab Ota ca 
that it picks the hay up clean, pushing it up on to the load so that one ™ 


load it.” a hay 
peak eloquently in favour of the “ Olas pe 

loader, but it may be added that the machine is so well balanced that om oe 
Without assistance can instantaneously couple it up to the axle of #™ ioe i? 
cart, and as quickly uncouple it. There are other machines which requ ne” 
or more men to do this with safety to themselyes and the machine: " ithe 
tverage crop, a boy to lead the horses, one man on the load, and one ine entite 
orse rake to clean up the field where necessary, are sufficient to carry t ss 
*Y crop of a farm, the horses in the cart travelling at a suitable Bie jet 
where two men are on the load the horses can travel at a quicker rate, © 
ton of hay ean then be handled in less than. ten minutes. The Wi 
seven forks instead of eight as fo 


The above testimonials x 


thi ery 
machine hag been reduced to use ype 
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that tt will now rake 7 feet wide at the bottom (the top being contracted to 
feet), and the overall width of the axle is not too large for ordinary gate- 
Nays. No better labour-saving appliance for the hayfield has ever been invented, 
a there will doubtless be hundreds of them sold in the coming season. This 
wichine was thoroughly tested last harvest in this country, and everyone says 
|S Infinitely superior to anything of the kind they have ever seen before ; it is 


¥ 


erefore in no sense an experiment. 


BEER BREWED FROM OATS. 


jana are several brewing firms in the United Kingdom who make a 
artic A of the production of beers from & proportion of oats. This has 
hath, teference to malted oats, and a writer in the Brewers’ Gazette has 

lesitation in saying that they form an excellent grain for improving the 
Palatableness of all beers which are likely to be given quick consumption. In 
mie comparison. of the constituents of oats and barley, it may be pointed 

that, while the former contain about 14 per cent. of water, 56 per cent. 
ine 4°6 per cent. fat, 1 per cent. cellulose, 5-7 per cent. sugar, 16 per cent. 
Wate ods, and 2:5 per cent. ash, &e., barley contains about 12 per cent. 


i} i 2 5 x 
2 D2 per cent. starch, 2°6 per cent. fat, 11:5 per cent. cellulose, 4:2 per 


Ce) 6 ian , : 
die Sugar, 13°2 per cent. albuminoids, and 3:8 per cent. ash, &. The chief 
wh hn? between the two kinds of grain is in the cellulose and albuminoids. It 


lattes” noticed that oats contain more ubuminous matter than barley, while the 
om Contains more cellulose than oats. It is the peculiarity and amount of 
ahleneg rn moids of oats which cause this grain to impart such a rich palat- 
Own, £0 beers, while the grain also produces a characteristic flavour of its 
’ Which, unless too pronounced, meets with great favour. Now that 
rial for the production of light beers must of necessity contain a diminutive 
Abed of albuminous matter, the use of a certain percentage of oats will 
Stitny), sc . Deprove the flavour of such beers, and, if mashed correctly, exert a 
'p a itive action upon yeast reproduction during the fermentation process. 
wh Westion of employing oats as a brewing material is by no means new; and 


’ 
ey © heavy percentages of raw grain, or even flaked maize or rice, are 


HI i : ; : 
‘iggy (ved, a portion of the total grain should be of oats, as not only do they 
been 7 ttMage but prevent that extreme thin palate flavour so characteristic of 
at are produced to any extent b the aid of cereals deficient in albu- 
Y 


i 

Deets Matter, Practical brewers know only too well that to produce sound 
Cage * @nount of albumen in them must be extremely limited, and, 
the ian this has been advocated so persistently, modern brewers have gone to 
Stong , oY eXtreme, with the consequence that the stability and vigour of the 
of ge Cast have suffered. This may be prevented by the judicious employment 
Not Viel and, if carefully handled, they make excellent. brewing material ; while 
‘bleh olga high extract, they make up for this by imparting a greater palat- 
SS than even malt barley.— Agricultural Gazette, London. 


—--______—_————— 


; STEEPING WHEAT FOR BUNT. 
Sroieg the report for 1900 of the experiments of the Cheshire County Council, 
“t Pa at Holmes Chapel, there is an interesting experiment reported, the 
‘ltt, Which was to determine whether steeping wheat in copper sulphate 
“Ohta: vould effect a eure for bunt. A sample of wheat was procured 
eth of large percentage of grains affected, and as much as would sow one- 
Ag lveq te ‘cre was steeped in a solution consisting of 1 lb. of copper sulphate 


Sten bi Ma gallon of water, which is enough to steep 4 bushels of wheat. 
Nekleg meine, the number of heads examined, from the plot on which the 


was grown, was 6,000 in number, none being diseased, and no 
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F Raid i ite essed 
bunted heads found. A comparative acreage was also sown when ae a 
bunted grain was used, and 3,000 heads examined after harvesting alae it 
+60 per cent. was diseased. The trial, therefore, seemed fairly be e 

. 7 ¥ 4 72 © + 
grain should be spread out on a smooth floor, and the solution pourec oe ut 
It should then be turned over once or twice with a shovel, and left sprea 
thinly, until sufficiently dried to sow. 


THE McCORMICK AUTO-MOWER. 

Mechanical and engineering sciences, which have of late years caused 7 
revolution in farming operations, are still actively engaged in reducing the a 
of the farm labourer, expediting the work of the field and of harvesting oa 
marketing farm produce. The latest Invention in locomotion, the molorane 
has now been applied to agricultural operations. ‘The celebrated agricul es: 
implement makers, the McCormick Harvesting Machine. Company, ra 
devised an engine which can be utilised for cultivating, mowing, sowing, reap! i 
and, as it is detachable, for all operations on the farm requiring horse, res ihe 
engine power. This is the auto-mower, a machine which was exhibited St ihe 
Paris Exhibition. It is driven by means of a two-cylinder vertical motor, iy: 
cranks running in a case forming part of the bed plate, which is bolted Be 
frame of the mower. All parts are protected from dust by being enc ae 
On a bar running from the right side of the mower, and ending in a sen ae 
wheel, which runs in the track of the driving wheel, rests the tank conte Me 
water for cooling the motor, the doy battery, and a supply of about 8 galore 
petroleum spirit for fuel. The water circulates in the cylinder jackets ae by 

gravitation, and the speed regulates the running rate, the driver doing t ae i 
means of a lever at his side. When tried in France the auto-mower gave eest 
satisfaction, the judges complimenting the firm upon its excellent ee yon 
cutting two acres of grass in an hour and twenty minutes. The machine 18 be A 
compact and workmanlike, and we look forward with interest to the eyolutl 
of the motor as applied to estate and farm work. 


7 


ARTIFICIAL MANURES—A WARNING. 


Writing to Planting Opinion on the subject of arsenic in beer, a co 
spondent says :—The recent discovery of arsenic in considerable quantine 0 
beer has been traced to the substitution for malt in the process of brew if 
glucose or invert sugar prepared with impure sulphuric acid, made from arse! 
pyrites. peste! 

This was succeeded by the warming announcement that the Mane veand 
analyst has found arsenic in about equal quantity in beer brewed from hop* 
malt alone. : most 

The Lancet follows this up with the statement that the base of east 
artificial manures-—viz., su erphosphate of lime. made by acting on pou eae 
with common oil of vitriol—is rich in easily soluble arsenic, which has ical 
proved to be readily taken up from the soil’ by plants to which this ale inf 
manure has been applied ; and it is suggested that, as arsenic accumulate eB 
soil which is being constantly dressed with superphosphates, its prese! 
malt may arise from this cause. : ait! 

It is, therefore, necessary that planters should be on their guard ate 
the possible risks from the use of superphosphate, which forms a chile nee i 
‘ent of certain advertised fertilisers ; it is advisable, also, that’ the pres® yi? 
the same contamination in other chemical manures—e.g., basic slag, 21! 
sulphate, &c.—should be sought for, 


_, Indian coffee cannot afford to incur the suspicion of being grown W 
aid of arsenicated manures. 


iy 
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Dr. F. W. Koeller, of Kandy, writes to the Zropical Agriculturist (Ceylon) 
°n the subject of artificial manures poisoning vegetables :—With reference to 
your extract in Ceylon Observer, 21st January, entitled, “Suggested Danger 
tom Artificial Manures,” I beg to inform you that ecabbages and turnips 
Minured with superphosphates are surely poisonous; and [ estimate the 


nity of cabbages or turnips which should empoison a man to be at least one 
on daily. 


AUSTRALIAN A GRICU LTURE. 
THROUGH AMERICAN EYES. 


\ There is no doubt that from an agricultural point of view Australia and 
+, uerica are being more closely drawn together every year. ‘The methods of 
Hating which have been extensively adopted in recent years on this side of 
© world—and no more widely than in South Australia—assist this movement. 
“ustralian millers are being brought into more frequent competition with. those 
; the States in the markets of the Far East, and altogether there is a 
hoe osition on the part of the two countries to come into closer relation. So far, 
ore as South Australia is concerned, trade is not nearly so mutual as it 
fed be. This State, in 1899, took from America £12,000 worth of agricul- 
ee implements, but was not able to directly dispose of a single bale of wool 
Te e States, and the whole trade balance was greatly in favour of America. 
hi the American these lands are regarded, in the first place, as a market for 
* S00ds, and as a customer he has some complimentary things to say of 
Wore ans. A New York merchant who returned from a tour around the 
oll d in December expressed himself before a leading New York association ag 
Recs ‘—“The most striking thing in England to-day is the strong friendship 
wie all classes for this country. This is most gratifying, and should be 
eted. These remarks apply generally to the English-speaking people 
ony rtere, and especially to Australasia. While the population is only 
he 0,000, the Australians are among the richest per capita of any people in 
te ez They are liberal buyers of high-quality goods; they are fine 
ine ants, and very favourable to America. This trade has assumed large 
Portions, ows shipments having increased threefold in nine years, and is 
a le of much greater development.” 
| “aa opinion is shared by another American gentleman who is now on his 
> ten ack to the States atter a tour of Australia. Mr. F. R. Packham, who 
a ents the Superior Drill Company, of Springfield, Ohio, has just concluded 
thig i to South Australia. He has travelled extensively all over the world, but 
0 nae the first time that he had been to Australia, and he returns with high 
: Ptiout of the country and of its agriculturists, with whom he was more 
} lain aly brought into contact. Mr. Packham is a typical,.breezy, Yankee 
ah a Ss man, and in conversation with a reporter he remarked :—“ My object 
far ing here was to ascertain if possible more fully the requirements of your 
Pa Tam going direct from here to Russia with the same object in view. 
A aH to get into the wheat-growing country, and find out for myself why 
‘Scat Implements do not seem to be adopted. Russia is inclined to encourage 
oul ete and lately has taken off the heavy duties on machinery, so that there 
«© Some prospect of outside countries doing business. 
bey What opinion have you formed of Australian farmers? ”—‘“T cannot 
hhtayay Ms that I found them far above the average of other countries in 
Hig, NCE. Of course, we in America have some first-class men, but the 
fag? "t factor is prominent. Your Australian farmer knows what he wants, 
“un, “A8onable in his demands. At the demonstrations I held in the 
they they came in large numbers on horseback or in wagons, and I felt that 
the UW what they were talking about. I have been especially interested in 
Io mer in whieh you put up hay in this country. We depend upon 
Y and natural grasses for feed, while here it seems you have adopted 


- 
5, 
t 


— 
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tant Law old 
an entirely different plan. ‘This is a matter I think we shall look no) a 
u commission from the American Government to inquire into oy "s on 
inatters in the countries I visit, and this subject of fodder is one I sth ee haat 
“Tam very favourably impressed with your country, and if ee expor 
bright future. Provide good Jaws for the farmers, and encourage an i that 38 
trade. IT must confess I am surprised you are not supplying moet a Cauee int 
required in connection with the war in South Africa. You haere Men i yout 
that market which we in America do not possess. I ee handling 
farmers are placed at some disadvantage in the method a oP oe T think the 
their wheat after harvest. Bagging certainly adds to the cost, eat ceed 
day is not far distant when you will adopt the bulk system. - T have none he 
report of the Victorian Railway Commissioner on the subject, put hnd visite 
made a mistake in going only to the large American centres. I . pe Me: 
other parts of the country he would have found the bulk system het wy the 
out on a much smaller and less expensive scale. It is not necessar me uit 
elevators should be expensive, and your present railway trucks woul ane 
wble for the work. 1 feel sure our system will be adopted—certainly a: ; 
as you begin to produce larger quantities of wheat. You must use mee to0 
this country, and mix it with brains. A mistake is made if too ee reaper 
little is used. When you do get rain here you can produce wheat ¢ 


1 
i i i i puch deepe 
than we in America. For one thing our ploughing has to be done much 
than here.” 


HEMP AS A MONEY CROP. P 
This from the American Agriculturist may interest some of our rence 
The Department of Agriculture at Washington has conducted the past ative 
under the supervision of the division of botany, experiments in hemp © Tina’ 
tion on its trial grounds at Washington and in several localities in the pee i it 
No official statements have been published relative to these experiments, inky 
is understood there is the possibility of widely extending this industry. nine 
1 considerable area of hemp has been grown annually for many year’s. comes 
hemp differs quite distinctly from the product of the Philippines, which “the 
from a tree resembling the banana in its characteristics ; Ky hemp 18 wait q 
nature of a plant, and the experiments conducted by the Departme ort 
Agriculture show in some instances a growth of 10 to i2 feet. he pe “ope 
for the fiscal year 1900 of all coarse fibres for manufacturing bagging: 
twine, &¢., amount to $24,000,000 (£4,800,000). 


A NEW REMEDY FOR POTATO SCAB. 


, goil 

Tt has recently been concluded that an alkaline condition of ae : 

promotes scab in potatoes, while acidity tends to prevent it. In the last vb ® 

years at the Rhode Island Experiment Station it has been shown that il by 

checked by applying any material that develops acidity, while it is indu F 
anything which, like lime, sweetens it. 

fully treated scab-ir 


planting potatoes. 


; 1ece 
One grower states that he has *! efore 
nfested soil by ploughing in a crop of green ry® 


enna von a praeeenee een ene SS Alt oe arr 


A STEP FORWARD. pool of 
The Tropical Agriculturist, Ceylon, says that the closing of the Be east 
Agriculture has been ordered by Government, and, as a tentative ™° pool 
agricultural work will be 


c 
ied on th ith connected 8° the 
gardens. The carried on through rural schools wi 


} e 

( Superintendent of the School of Agriculture will Peet: oot 
uties of Superintendent of. School Gardens. We are convinced + on e 
results should follow this new departure, and we notice the Ceylon Pres® 
he same opinion, Te 
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The Agriculturist has persistently advocated the teaching of agriculture in 
Tural schools, and in its February issue reprints a long article on the subject 
tom this Journal. We shall watch with much interest the results of the new 
“eparture, in the hope that the same work may in some form be undertaken by 
Our own Edueation Department. ; 


WHEATS SUITABLE FOR QUEENSLAND. 
By W. SOUTTER, Inspector of State Farms. 


The rapid development of wheat-growing in Queensland during the past 
few years demands the necessity for looking around for improved varieties of 
 W. fat, and such kinds as are best suited for the soil and climatic conditions 
) taining in our wide wheat-growing area, which extends from the southern 
order to the table-land in the vicinity of Herberton. In such a wide range of 
‘titude, if may be assumed that the same variety of wheat will grow with 
Varying success. It is, therefore, the object of the Department of Agriculture 
» Secure for these varying conditions a suitable wheat, and, with this closely in 
ue the State farms have been made the medium of these experiments. Out 
Ha eae of 400 varieties of wheat grown on these farms three years ago, it 
ver, 2cem found that out of this number only about eighty sorts have been 
"tained as suited for our varying climate. Chief among these are those known 
see teshall’s No. 3 and Marshall’s No. 8, both of which have proved them- 
~Yes both hardy and prolific alike on the Eastern Downs, south, to the Central 
Bion, north. ‘The lack of an experiment station in the Far North prevents a 
ee iS of any value being made, uthough there is every reason to believe, from 
fujments made at Gindie ( Emerald), that Marshall 8 wheats may be success- 
y de grown in the highlands of North Queensland. There are a few of the 
* wheats grown on the Downs which, in average seasons, give fair results, 

iq atreme droughts or wet seasons act somewhat disastrously, by extreme 
bee e of the grain during the former and the rust during the latter. The aim 
's to secure hardy wheats, attention has been turned to hybrids. Of these 
Wa Stowers are indebted to the efforts of Mr. Farrar, of New South 
; Work” Who, in the direction of raising crossbreeds in wheat, has done good 


of And in Queensland, the State farms are testing these hybrids with a view 
Soy, ®curing such of these as are found suited to the conditions obtaining here. 
iy ttl have been discarded as quite useless, while numbers of those retained 
© promise of becoming valuable additions to our cereals. 


hay The accompanying photographs and letterpress will give some idea of the 
ad of growth and general characteristics of both a few of the old varieties 
© hybrids referred to, 


Crerax— 
Straw, 4 feet ; long-jointed, tapering, coarse, dull yellow, medium hard, 
moderate flag. as . 
r, 4 inches; close set, well filled; beard 4: inches long, white, chaff . 
yellow. : i 
rain, long, red, flinty. Mid season. A good macaroni wheat. 


BRowy-narep Muscy— 
Straw, 4 feet; coarse and rather hard, short-jointed, tapering, nodes 
, prominent. in: ie 
Ran, 4. inches ; close set, heterogenous, 1 inch wide, well filled; beard 
4. .32 inches, brown coloured, chaff white. = 
Grain, small, red, hard. Mid season. A prolific yielder. 
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Eeyprran C1— 
Straw, 4 feet; long-jointed, coarse, tapering, hard, rather flaggy. 1 
Ear, 4 inches; close set, well filled, terminals well developed ; bear 
5 inches long, tinted brown, chaff yellow. 
Grain, large, oval, hard. Mid season. 
Wuite-gcarep Bartey—- ll 
Straw, 8 feet 10 inches;- medium hard, flaggy, rather coarse, du 
ellow, thin at base of ear. j 
Ear, “L inches ; close set, heterogenous, well filled; beard 5 inches 
long, silvery white, chaff white. 
Grain, small and plump. 
Potanp— : ne 
Straw, 4 feet ; long-jointed, hard, coarse, flag up to top joint. ian 
Ear, 6 inches to 7 inches, loose set, does not fill well; beard about 
inches long, usually falling off when the ear is ripe. 
Grain, very coarse and large. Mid season. 
MissogEn— me. 
Straw, 3 feet 9 inches ; short-jointed, hard, rather coarse, stout at base 
of ear, dull white colour. : ; hite 
Ear, very close set, flat, well filled; beard 5 inches long, silvery white, 
shaded brown, chaff yellow. 
Grain, small and thin: Mid season. 
Bupo’s Earty— ish 
Straw, 3 feet 6 inches; long-jointed, soft, clean, tapering, reddis 
tinted. ; : 
Ear, 4 inches; close set, tapering, well filled, red chaff, small awns 0” 
terminals. tly 
Grain, clear-skinned, plump berry. Early. This wheat has come great!) 
into favour of late years, and it does well on sandy land. 
STEINWEDEL— beh 
Straw, 3 feet; long-jointed, thick, soft, white, flag persistent, rathe 
liable to rust in damp seasons. 


Ear, 34 inches ; open set, well filled, white chaff, small awns on te™ 
minals, ; 


Grain, short and plump, clean skin. Mid season. 
ZEALAND— free 
Straw, 3 feet ; slender, tough, long-jointed, purple tinted, nearly ? 
from rust, very little flag. ~t, haft 
Ear, 44 inches ; open set, rourd, well filled, except the terminals, © 
silvery-white. 
Grain, clear-skinned and plump. Mid season. 
BBB— 


yt 
Straw, 8 feet 10 inches ; short-jointed, brittle, inclined to be coats’ 
good deal of flag at the base, thick below the ear. 4 
Ear, 42 inches ; loose ‘Set, well filled, bald at the base, short aw? 
terminals, chaff yellow. : 
Grain, deep, well-formed berry, bright-skinned. Barly. A hybt 
Farrar’s, a very promising wheat, 
84 C1D— 


vind 
Straw, 3 feet 10 inches ; slender, short-jointed, soft and tough, t#P 4 

at top, rather flaggy, dull yellow. ; 
Ear, 42 inches ; open set, round, well filled, bald, chaff, white. 


AD, h rt um b a 

t r p y. A f heat 
yb ore wee arly, very ni slean-looking W"™ 
brid o Farrar’s, zi ks an we Ss 
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85 AB— 
Straw, 3 feet; slender, long-jointed, soft and tough, very little flag, white, 
rust resisting. 
Ear, 4 inches; open set, well filled, inclined to flat, bald, chaff white. 
Grain, round plump berry. Early. A hybrid of Farrar’s, likely to prove 
good. 
Barrnermen.y — 
Straw, 3 feet; slender, straight, short-jointed, medium hard, fairly free 
from rust, not much flag. 


Ear, 4 inches; open set; denser near top, well filled, short awns on 
terminals, chaff yellow. 


Grain, fine bold berry, dull skin. Mid season. This wheat does not do 
well on black soil. 


Armsrrona’s Senecrep— 


Straw, 3 feet 3 inches ; long-jointed, soft, tapering, slightly coarse. 


flagey at base. 

Ear, close set, tapering, well filled, red chaff, slight awns on terminals. 

Grain, short, square end, plump, soft. Early. This is evidently a sport 
of Allora Spring. It was selected by Mr. Armstrong, of Warwick, 
about three years ago, who found it as a chance seedling among his 
wheat. 

Atrora Sprosa— 

Straw, 3 feet 3 inches; short-jointed and crooked at the base, soft, 

; tough, medium, coarse. ; 

Ear, 4 inches ; open set, well filled, chaff brown, short awns on 
terminals. 

Grain, round plump berry. One of the earliest of all our wheats ; for 
many years this was considered as the only wheat that could be 
profitably grown on the Downs. Although it is a heavy cropper, 
it sheds a lot of grain when handling the crop in the harvest field. 


Wire Laxtaras— 

Straw, slender, long-jointed, flagey, poor. 

Ear, open set, badly filled, tapering, slight awns on terminals, chaff white. 

Grain, small poor berry. Late. ‘This wheat is much too late for the 
Downs country. It is also very liable to rust during: moist seasons. 

Eariy Para— 
Straw, 3 feet ; slender, long-jointed, clean, no flag, rust seldom affects it. 

Kar, 4 inches ; close set, tapering, well filled, bald, white chaff. 

Grain, fine filled berry, clean skin, soft. Early. On sandy or light soil 
country, this wheat does remarkably well ; being early, it is liable to 
be cut down by the late frosts, 

Wirer JSSEX— 

Straw, 2 feet 6 inches; very slender, soft, clean, tapering, sometimes 
rusty. 

Rar, 3 inches ; loose set, tapering, badly filled, bald, chaff white. 

Grain, small white berry, poor. This wheat is too late for the Downs, 

Tyra i). 


Straw, 2 feet 6 inches; slender, clean, soft, long-jointed, free of flag, 
_ _Silvery-white, seldom gets rust. 

Rar, 2% inches ; close set, well filled, compact, clubbed, bald. 
Tain, small, round, arly. 


Fe a er ST ee ee Se Oe ea, SO ee ee 
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Farmer’s Frrexp— 


Straw, 2 feet 6 inches; thick, hard, flaggy, liable to rust. Br, 

Ear, 33 inches ; close set, thick, inclined to be square, well filled, white 
chaff, small awns on terminals. 

Grain, round, small white berry. Mid season. 


Rarrnine Jack— 
x - . wee 7 ne. 
Straw, 2 feet 9 inches; straight, long-jointed, soft, tough, tapers 
flagey at base. Ah, 
Har, compact; close set, clubbed, chaff white, small awns on. terminals. 


E . d 
Grain, a tine, round, plump berry. Mid season. Does well on san¢y 
soil, but is too late on black soil country. 


Steer’s Karty R.R-- i 
Straw, 3 feet; slender, straight, hard, tapering, very little flag, resists 
rust best of all the purple straws. é 
Har, 23 inches; dense, compact, well filled, chaff white, small awns ° 
terminals. 
Grain, short plump berry. Late. Not suited for black soil country 


THe Brount-— : 
Straw, 2 feet 6 inches; slender, straight, long-jointed, flaggy, and ve") 
lable to rust in damp weather, 4 
Har, 3 inches ; close set, well filled, slightly clubbed, chaff white, sho 
awns on terminals. 
Grain, fine plump white berry. Late. Succeeds best on light lands. 


Marsuatr’s No. 3.— 


Straw, 3 feet 6 inches ; very pretty, slender, white, long-jointed, medium 
hard, tapering, free from flag, and almost rust-proof. k fs 
Ear, close set, tapering, well filled, chaff white, slight awns on torte i 
Grain, a fine plump berry, possessing good milling qualities. — Bar ve 
This wheat is becoming a favourite with the farmers of Queag 
land. It is a sure cropper, stands dry weather well, and is suite the 
‘the soil conditions of most of the Darling Downs. It stool | 
frost of last spring better than any of the other varieties. lt Fs 
also be allowed to stand in the field ¢ill dead ripe, without fear 
shedding. The average yield per acre last year was 20 bushels. 


Mansnuaty’s No. 8.— 


Straw, 3 feet 6 inches ; slender, long-jointed, medium hard, clea”, 
from flag, white, not liable to rust, 
Ear, tapering, close set, well filled, brown chaff, bald. a, No 
Grain, medium-sized berry. A good milling grain. Early. Like 

3, this wheat is likely to become a favourite with the farmer: 


free 


Yanprina Improven Inpran— 


~ . soe ows 
Straw, 3 feet 6 inches ; long-jointed, inclined to coarse, hard, ¥ all 
flag persistent at base. 


ust 
Far, close set, well filled, inclined to square, bald, chaff white, takes * 
in wet weather. , of 
Grain, short round Plump “berry. Mid season. This is a whe 


Some promise, and should do well on light soils. 


ho 
Or 
On 
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FIRST, STEPS IN AGRICULTURE. 
FIRST STAGE. 
Isr Lusson. — 
By A.J.B. 


In the following articles | propose to explain in sim ple language, suitable 
to th ’ . 3) al isbn) ae 
© the minds of young boys and girls in the country, the elementary principles 
in fs , y pnt =) y 5 ? . 

@ practice of agriculture. 


Th the absence of any easy text-book on agriculture in the State schools of 
Queensland, these lessons may be found of some use in: interesting young 
Cople in an. industry which must always take first place amongst those of all 
“Ountries under the sun. It is hard to say what would become of the world 
‘nd its other industries if agriculture were abandoned. 


th; You have all heard the word “agriculture,” and you know that it has some- 
Mg to do with farming. Well, the word agriculture” means cultivating a 
a . But how the field is cultivated,tand how the farmers make the beautiful 
°ps of wheat and lucerne and potatoes and other things grow and produce 
mut, you do not yet know. You see aman ploughing a field. Why is he 
ughing it? That is what I am now going to explain to you. You know 
;¢ Corn and wheat and green stuff for horse feed and vegetables are grown in 
2] Soil. But if you were to try and grow these things in the same way as the 
F888 in the bush grows, you would find that your crop would not come to any- 
eek Why is this? You will say that the grass and weeds grow without 
Y ploughing. Their seeds drop on the ground and they grow ; why should 
Potatoes and corn grow just as well? The reason is, that corn and 


Ne) : 5 Ser ss 
rot oes require a loose soil. And why loose? Because the plants and their 
ix g pe cduire air and water, and they can only get air and water when the soil 


aati, So that the roots can easily run through it and get the nourishment 

iF J require. ‘This nourishment: is called plant food. The air can get into a 
sy . . . . . 

© soil, and the moisture can rise through it and be sucked up into the plants. 


0 : i - : : : : 
blow, ok at that man ploughing. If you follow him you will see that his 
‘gh has stirred up the soil for several inches from the surface. He has thus 


utr ; ? 
mie 4 loose bed through which, when he has sown the seed, the little rootlets 
tk " easily 


ie make their way and draw up all the moisture they need to enable them 
the As ag vigorous plants. But ploughing alone is not sufficient. Look at 
Irokeo the ploughman has turned over. It is like a long cake, scarcely 
Wou 1. If the seeds were to be sown atter he has finished ploughing, they 
iron ag grow properly. So the next thing he does is to drag a wooden or 
fo» th as full of long teeth across the ground. This is a harrow, and it does 
Over field what a garden rake does for a flower garden when it has been dug 
frig " t smooths down and breaks up the clods, and renders the soil soft and 

®, and puts it in a proper condition to receive the seeds. 


You When the field is ploughed and harrowed it becomes a sort of soft sponge. 
It n ‘We seen the rain falling on hard ground. What becomes of the water? 
ling tS Off over the hard soil into some creek or gully or low place on the 
Bag, at very little goes into the soil. That little is quite sufficient for the 
Who A 108e roots are near the surface, but would not be of much use to plants 
hah} 20ts go deeper into the soil. So you see that ploughing is necessary to 
thing the rain water to reach the lowest roots. Now I must tell you some- 
that e ‘e about the rain water. After a heavy shower of rain you will notice 
oy 4 oH & strong westerly wind sets in. Now, a strong wind will dry up the 
hey th More rapidly than a hot sun; and if Nature had not done something to 
© Poor plants to get the moisture they want, they would all die. 


Suga, °W L will show you how they get this moisture. Here is a bit of lump 
’ It is quite dry, you see. I dip one end of it into this saucer of water. 


901 
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sacl a . dr 
Now examine the sugar. You see that it is quite wet. Zven thai 
part I held in my hand is wet. How does this happen t ntil these 
is full of little passages through which the water creeps Adv tu st in the 
passages are all full, and the whole lump is full of water. ee «full 
same way the soil, after it has been ploughed and ee ‘ow the 
of little passages through which the rain water which les oe rif 
soft soil creeps up and supplies the roots with all they requ ply of 
another shower falls. When dry weather lasts for a long time the pul Pach 
water below the surface becomes exhausted at last, and the poor plan ee a 
cannot live without water, become sickly, and at last die off. - pu a gooc vovides 
is. always stirring up the soil between the crops, and by doing this oa aie 
more plant food for them, and the moisture does not pass away so qu Rei 
he left the soil to itself. ‘Then there is another reason for knocking Aa 
about, and for digging and raking and hoeing it. You know what ms i row 
Weeds are plants, and some of them are very useful ; but whens a Now 
amongst garden and field crops these plants are in their wrong p aceon from 
look at a paddock full of Sida retusa, which the youngest of you oe full of 
any other weed. This Sida retusa is a very valuable plant. Its bark i eal 40" 
fine, strong, silky threads like flax, and these threads are Ree anette ily 
making ropes. But you know that no flowers or vegetables will oy Le be, tt 
if they are smothered by Sida retusa, so however useful a plant i ee i i yung 
becomes a weed because it is in the wrong place, and therefore the ome auch 
gardener take care to keep it out of their crops. There are other y ai at be 
as thistles, which grow in great quantities in the winter, and these here 
carefully kept down or they would smother the plants we want ro ere cat 
is another reason why weeds should be kept out of a crop. The A ee 
oats and barley and potatoes want a great deal of plant food; but nd om 
want just as much, and they thus take away the plant food which wot 


aye 
Ag _ if the 
the crops, and these are consequently not so good as they would he 
were 10 weeds. 


arnet 

Now let us see what you have learnt in this first lesson. You lee 

first why the soil in the farm had to be ploughed up, and why it. bes ie 
harrowed. Then you discovered what becomes of the rain water which Ae hot 

hard ground and on ploughed ground. Furthermore, you learned that | it 
sun and the strong wind dry up the land by sucking up the mols aa on # 
same manner as the wind dries a wet pocket handkerchief exposed. to ven be 
clothes line. Then there was something else I showed you. You ren deeP 
the experiment with the lump of sugar. That showed you that the wate jittle 
for 


you must not forget. 
they interfere with any ¢ 


ay have 

Many of you have seen fields of wheat, and in some fields you may able 

Noticed quantities of oats mixed with the wheat. Now, oats are a very, aid they 

crop when grown by themselves, but when they get into a wheat He +s cro?) 

become weeds, which cause great loss to the farmer, because, instead 01 millet 
being all wheat, it is half oats and half wheat, and is of no use to # ©” 

until the oats are taken out of it. 


: ft oul 
T will now give you a few questions to answer, and remember this; pi g 
arefully attend to these short lessons, you will have no difficulty in ae he 
the questions without looking at a ea and as you advance further : tioll8 ae 
Subject of agriculture you will be able to answer far more ditlicult ques 
easily as you can answer these eight first onex, 
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Questions on Lesson 1. 

1. What does the word “agriculture” mean ? 

2. Why must the soil be ploughed and harrowed ? 

3. What becomes of the rain water which falls on hard ground ? 

4. What becomes of it when it falls on ploughed Jand ? 

5. How do the plants obtain moisture from the soil in dry weather P—Can 
You describe an experiment to prove what you say ? 
3. What is plant food ? 
- What do you understand by weeds ? 
8. Do useful plants ever become weeds ? 


TIS 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN OUR COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 
By FRED. WM. PEEK, Loganholme. 


At the Agricultural Conference held at Warwick in June last, I prepared 
dread a paper on “ Farming and Education: A Plea for our Future Farmers,” 
“ce which time I haye received several communications from various persons 
WhO are taking a great interest in the education of our farm children, offering 
‘legestions as to what system could be adopted, and how the necessary know- 
“ge was to be acquired by teachers to enable them to teach and train the 
Tee under their charge. I am therefore pleased to be enabled to give a little 

‘Honal information, as well as a few practical suggestions that have occurred 
® me on this matter. 

, THE FARMER SCHOOL AT HOME. 
ills introducing this subject, 1 may be permitted to digress a little by 
We ae in a simple manner the present home educational surroundings as 
Eton. them chiefly amongst our agriculturists and bush-workers, as well as 
ver ae those engaged in shearing and mining, whose occupation and calling 
ae est ten takes them long distances from any fixed townships where schools 
of oe ylished, and the education of whose children is, therefore, often a source 
in ou concern to the parents. The latter may have received some education 
Ei oot, before settling down to country life in Queensland. But the 
Or ant farmer will tell you he has not time to waste in education 
Ree le a pebet He troubles little how the world wags; he is occupied 

; aylicht to dark in the work on the farm, or what he pore 
nil © one, and in which, very often, he is helped by every member of his 
th ne male and female, the children growing up with no education, or just 
Ustial © that can be given at odd times, on Sundays or rainy days, when the 

00ty outdoor work cannot be carried on; and in the intervals of mending 
teach ae harness, or sewing, a few minutes pernans are spared in trying to 
Often, Ae children to read and write, in a very rough-and-ready manner, and as 
fan JS not this is the full extent of the education bestowed on our future 
isolate n the backblocks. No wonder settlers get dissatisfied with their 
Dleasa, Position and crowd back into towns, where life is made to appear more 
the ale if not so healthy, or so independent. The pleasures of town life and 
Who jg eight hours per day for labour tend to attract the sons of the soil, 
by}, “ould be brought up to have a stronger liking for agricultural pursuits 
“iter systems of education and by practical teaching. 
ty i those districts where schools are established, and settlement has been 
tnd 7,9 Sing on for the past ten or twenty years, different conditions obtain, 
lings etter facilities are given, and it ix in these parts of this State that the 
SUvcgg. fps toward a perfect aystem of - agricultu ral education could be 
his “Sully initiated. Still the farmer goes plodding on according to 
ty ke methods and way of thinking, till at last he wakes up 
Md he is left behind in the race for want of knowledge and 
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education. And how about the children, the sons and daughters, our future 
farmers that are to be? How are they brought up ? As soon as they are oa 
enough they are taken down to the farm to be early trained (broken-in sho 
be the expression) in the old-fashioned ways, the old jig-jog we all know a 
well, and this continues till the local school teacher, noticing: their absence’ 
from school, sends a strong letter, or, more frequently, pays a visit to the hota 
and, using all manner of arguments, at last persuades the farmer to aoe 
let his children go to school. But, after all, what sort of attendance iS a 
Corn and potato planting, corn-pulling, and potato-digging are all taken a ma 
many excuses for the detention of children from school. ; What little has N F 
learned is soon forgotten, and that little is of small service on the farm. + : 
distinction is made between the teaching in town schools and that of A. 
country schools in the midst of agricultural districts. Nothing is done to mi 
the difficulties under which sparsely settled districts are placed in as to fy 
initiation of schools, or of new settlements in which the school should ben 
first thought and care.* I know this State is willing to assist to a Cola 
extent, and is doing so, but itis an education of a different class and oF 
different order that is now so urgently required in our country schools to 4 
out and train the future farmer for the battle of life which he must was! 
constantly to be successful. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS OR TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS. 


“Before we can teach children, we must train teachers.” In trae 
teachers in agriculture, provision should be made at the various Exper 
Farms and at the College for a short course of practical, as well as theo al 
instruction on subjects pertaining to agriculture, horticulture, and the ws st 
industries. This is at once the easiest and best method of giving gi lly 
necessary instruction to teachers in this State, as such farms are now success fas 
established and in full working order, and the varieties of crops and experi’ A 
which are being carried out there are of a more instructive and interest 
nature than is possible on the farm of the small settler. state 

I would suggest that more scholarships be awarded from the St y 
schools to the Experiment Farms, and thence to the A gricultural College. — 
this system a large amount of sound knowledge would be gained by dito 
teachers, which would fit them to impart the practical teaching it* is desire 
introduce into our country schools. 

LOCAL SOCIETIES AND INSTRUCTORS. ne 

A good deal could be done by our local agricultural societies in ase 
the State by suggesting methods of teaching agricultural subjects, as 10 ee is 
every district of Queensland there are such societies established, which, #® " 
rule, hold an annual show, and at most of these shows the schools t@ Ne 
prominent part. Still, there has been very little encouragement given Wt 
matter of awarding prizes at such shows for subjects more particularly the 
keeping with the objects of the shows. I refer to prize competitions for ae 
best kept home or school garden; essays on subjects of agricultural aE aes 
ance, such as climatic influence on plants, the rudiments of drain 
irrigation, cultivation, &., &c., for the boys’ competition. For vith 
girls such subjects as home cookery, plain sewing, darning, &¢. ™ 
essays on-home life, dairying, poultry-rearing, chicken-raising, bee-keepl © 
flower culture, &., &¢., should be presented, all of which ee piects 
becoming recognised as distinctly feminine occupations. These sw?J an 
would, if added to the usual list’ of competitions at our local shows, give of 
mereasing interest in the teaching in our schools by the friendly SP!) \y, 
rivalry created. In nearly every district, and on every school committee ittle 
there will be found persons able and willing to assist the teachers with “pete 
practical help and sympathy in agricultural matters, Perhaps, however; 3 —— 


in the 
IN YS i . = ildren jn 
bush, Ed Ode teacher has been appointed for the purpose of reaching the chi 
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‘Ystem would be the grouping of the schools at certaim times to receive 
Metical instruction from the experts employed by the Department of 
sticulture, or by peripatetic instructors, whose services might be paid jointly 
a © local societies, or school committees, and the Department each contribut- 
ae share towards the cost of such instruction. [am sure the agricultural 
Fees of our country districts would warmly welcome any new departure 

ng for its object the advancement of their children in agricultural 
Nowledge. 


REORGANISING AND TEACHING REQUIRED IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. : 
In undertaking the work of imparting agricultural education in our 
*thools, the Department of Agriculture would only be fulfilling one of its 
{pastry functions for which such an. institution was created, although up to 
om aceon time the elements of teaching and training have been confined tirst 
Cot © higher education, as taught and practically demonstrated at Gatton 
. ge, and, secondly, by the instruction that has been imparted from time to 
tri © by the occasional visits of officers of the department to the various dis- 
ana on matters of passing moment and interest to the adult farmer, and 
Ich, there is no gainsaying, has been one of the factors in the rapid 

“velopment of the agricultural industry during the past few years. 


Neither must we forget the educational influence of the Agricultural 
val on those who have taken the trouble to read, and practice for themselves, 
meget ticular articles of interest published from time to time through the 

tum of its pages. But this has not helped the young ones—the children— 
of °m we wish to see educated in amore practical manner, and to a better standard 


Our 


“sticulture than now obtains. The system now of teaching and the curriculum 
down by the education authorities is undoubtedly good, but, so far as our 
Untry districts are concerned, is susceptible of much improvement, as that 
ulum is more applicable to town children, whose after life will probably be 
“tin trade or commercial pursuits. What is desired is an education in our 
ma ‘on in our country schools by which our children may be instructed in 
Wives matters that will be of particular service to them as farmers and farmers’ 
8, ie and I am sure the introduction of Agricultural School Readers, forming 
and; Muous upward course of instruction, would be of great value, attractive, 
i Menta resting. Object lessons, continuing through the higher classes, experi- 
ou Plots attached to the school grounds, where the rudiments and elementary 

so 5. Of agriculture could be demonstrated and practically illustrated, would 
ils ov’ of the greatest value in the education of the future farmer. For the 
thes Wouldadyocate simple lessons in domestic economy, cleanliness, cookery, and 
Imari ters particularly adapted to home life, the necessary instruction being 
the y, ed by visiting instructors at stated intervals, or, as stated, by grouping 
Scho ious schools in one centre at certain times and places where the elder 
tong *S could receive the necessary teaching and training. Imay possibly nothave ° 
Whic “4 upon the best methods of teaching, but I have briefly outlined a system 
Neth Aeould meet the views expressed by our farmers for a more practical 
Calling : of education, and one that would be more suitable for the pupils’ 
& a v1 after life. It will no doubt be stated by some, especially by those 
the, Sed in teaching and those connected with our present education staff, that 
the sche Ho room for teaching agricultural subjects, the daily routine placed on 
° %l-work list is already crowded, and the teachers’ time taxed to the 
t wed Granted ; but let us pause and consider if there are not some subjects 
“Ountn: Row taught in our schools that could easily be dispensed with in 
vue Dad, Schools, especially during the last year of school life, when the system 
hag be tical instruction should take the foremost place in the curriculum. It 

. Recess truthfully stated by one of England’s greatest statesmen, “ that the 
than an Ul pursuit’ of agriculture demands the exercise of a broader intelligence 
“uth ra other calling,” a statement that is being brought home with more 

Q “ty day. Then let this State take early action in providing a sound 
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and progressive initiative in agricultural education, and let the first prineip'e 
of agriculture be one of the chief features in all our country schools. Le ’ 
syllabus be drawn up for each course, and it can be left open in the tonchey 
hands to modify it in the most suitable manner for local requirements, - 
Departments of Education and Agriculture combining, to aid as far as Poe 4 
in the initiatory cost of plant or material for successfully demonstrating 
lessons it is desired to teach. rt 

P.S.—Since writing the above paper a start has been made by the De Tin’ 
ment in backblock education of a primary nature by means of a travelll 
teacher, May success attend his efforts in this new and much apprecit 
departure. 


REPORT OF WORK, QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
FEBRUARY, 1901. 


The Principal, Mr. John Mahon, reports as follows :— 


Farm. ae 

The continued dry weather prevented the planting of many crops ; ing ki 
many that were planted last month failed to germinate and had to be replant a 
thus entailing an extra amount of labour in ploughing, sowing, &e. one : 
notwithstanding the unfavourable weather, the farm is looking remarkably ‘The 
The sorghums and millet planted last month are makin ez rapid growth. ow 
Paspalum dilatatum grass has withstood the drought exceedingly well, and phi 
' Stands 3 feet high, the dry weather haying had no effect on it whatever: 
magnificent grass is much admired by those who haye seen it growing here- the 

The rainfall during the month amounted to 154 inches for six days; fel 
principal falls being on the 2nd, 15th, and 21st, when 0°33, 0°50, and 0°55 
respectively. ; 


The following is a digest of the work done and the crops planted during 
the month :— 


the second ploughing being to a depth of 12 inches. Hight acres are now T a 


Garden and Orchard. 7 

The top orchard and vineyard were cultivated, hoed, and cleaned UP od tO 4 
fs around the College buildings was mown, and the flower-beds atte” pg 
n the creek :—Small beds were laid out and planted with herbs, radis! cabbies 
‘uit, and chillies, and all vacant land was ploughed up. A number 0! © vert 


rey eerrtt . Serra 
Seven varieties) and cauliflower plants were set out. Peas and bea? got 


Sown ; also turnips and ca ir agi forme? 
‘arrots, including seven yarieties of the v 
five of the latter. j pate 


' 


' 
| 
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The orchard and vineyard were cultivated, hoed, and cleaned up. The 
yranges were manured, one row with bonedust, and one with su verphosphate ;_ 
oth rows look splendid and carry a large crop of fruit. This ae been the 
*econd application of manure, and the improvement is very noticeable. 


Dairy. 

f Fifty-eight head of cows were in milk during the month, the actual yield 

°r the period being 31,774 1b. of milk, approximately 3,096 gallons, giving an 

Aerage of 547 Ib. for each cow, and a daily average of 19°5 1b. of milk per cow. 

SIs an excellent return, especially when we take into consideration that 
ny of the animals have been a long time in milk, and the fact that the pasture 

“S been exceptionally dry at this season of the year. 

63 In the factory, 1,561 gallons of milk gave a yield of 638 Ib. of butter, and 
Sallons returned 732 1b. of cheese. Of the rest, 364 gallons were supplied 
© dining-hall, 130 supplied for domestic purposes, 322 fed to calves. 

‘he inerease during the month was as ‘altar :—Ayrshire, one female ; 
iorn, one female. Died during month, one Jersey bull calf. Sold, one 
Pure bred Ayrshire bull and one culled cow. The cattle were grazed on natural 
Pastures throughout the month. 
€ Ayrshire bull and six heifers (shorthorn), recently imported from 
a, are in excellent health, the change of climate having had no ill effect. 


short} 


Vietovi 


Pigs. 

i] The increase of pigs was as follows:—Pure Berks, 6 head—8 boars, 3 
Buts ; small Yorks, 6 head—3 boars, 3 gilts ; Tamworth-Berkshire cross, 5 head. 
its Sold.—Pure Berks, 2 gilts; Mid Yorks, 2 gilts; Small Yorks, 1 gilt ; 
anda Yorks, 2 gilts ; Tamworths, 1 gilt. We also sold as baconers 14 head, 

killed 3 head for the use of dining-hall. ~ * 
id York, 1 gilt died (a weakling). 


Seana Tamworth-Berkshire Cross.—The result of this cross is not very 
to Suraging, the pigs being weak, delicate animals, which will take a long time 


Stow to maturity. Reliable information as regards this or any other cross 
na out here will be made known when the pigs are ready for market. 
Kory experimented with the Middle Y ork boar crossed with the Berkshire 
Bho ane results from this are most satisfactory. I find the young pigs (now 

elo ree months old) fine, strong, healthy animals, good doers, well 
These Ped, and with better hams than are to be found on the best of Berkshires. 
Orkshe wns pigs are, without exception, white, and resemble the pure 
re mm every respect. . 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MONTHLY PROGRESS REPORT FOR 
FEBRUARY OF THE BIGGENDEN STATE FARM. 
Cpe om I have to report the continuation of the severest drought ever 
Coase ed here. Whilst during the month good rains have fallen along the 
255 i Soin the Isis and Namango districts, this part has had very little, only 
Nan \ches having fallen in eight days, distributed throughout the month. For 
“lougy “YS we were on the western fringe of the rain belt. The sky was 
trendy » “ith now and then small drizzling showers barely emote to 001 in 
Woul i. ; ur hours, Had the land been previously well soaked, such a weather 
Peay © been favourable to the growth of plants. But as it was extremely 
‘ached Sreat depth, those little showers practically evaporated as soon as they 
Ning: he ground. They have been sufficient, however, to cause a small 
M the crass and in the growth of weeds usual at the time of the year. 
© ya] lew, it has at least served to illustrate, in an unmistakable manner, - 
i pet thorough tillage of the soil, and to make obvious the drought- 
5 qualities—or otherwise—of various crops. 


pint ‘th - Season has been extremely disappointing from a grazing and farming 
v 
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Of maize, for instance, only the spring crop harvested in J anuary has 
succeeded to any extent, and that only with the variety called Golden fea 

Subsequent sowings made in November and December, respectively, 
to be ploughed out. ; ly 6 to 

A fourth sowing made in the first week of January is now only o its 
8 inches above ground. It is hardly likely that it will be able to me 
cobs before they are overtaken by the early frosts, unless, of course, the W1 
should prove very mild. ‘ 

The same Ee be said of the Cucurbitacew sown between the rows of ae 
Most of the pumpkins, marrows, squashes, &c., dried up, although ™ 
successive sowings were made, 

The same epeied with most of the varieties of rock and water mel 
although we had some very fine specimens of the Kobb’s Gem, Cuban ae 
and Ice Cream, also of the Improved Delmonico, Large Persian, Moun sage: 
Market, and of a new variety of great promise and queer shape, called die eine 

A small variety—the mango melon—deserves special mention, pe oft 
very hardy indeed. It is about the size and shape of an orange, an +t is 
beautiful golden colour. Its smell is very pleasant. To the Daan ee 
perfectly nasty and repulsive when eaten raw. But when first peeled one poth 
well stewed in syrup it makes an excellent dessert dish, reminding one 0 
stewed apples and peaches. noe 

We have saved seeds of the best specimens of all the above varieties. se 

Of pineapples we have two varieties—the Ripley Queen, yee 2; "ll 
practically no fruit at all, and the smooth-leaved variety, which gave only aa 
stunted fruits. This is attributable no doubt to the excessively dry See 
summer, and also to the fact that on the 1st of July last by 17 degrees of 4 the 
on the grass most of the lateral leaves had been frozen, which dene 3 
plants of the means given them by Nature to collect moisture anc pes 
towards the roots. I gathered what fruit there was before it was ripe, W for 
view to alleviate the strain on the plants, and, if possible, ensure a crop 
next season. a A vell, 

_Of tomatoes we have a few plants of twenty odd varieties, all doing ¥ 
although they have never been watered. alatly 

They are grown on stakes in deeply-worked soil, and kept rae chy 
pruned. Had’ they been allowed to overburden themselves with have 
growth most of the plants would be already dead, and the others would 
no fruit worth speaking of. ould 

All the sorghums and millets were more or less stunted. Still they W ‘ng. 
have proved a great stand-by to any farmer, especially to one engaged in dairy ome 

Amongst them the broom millet stood the dry weather best. It gave ® . 
very nice fibre and fine seeds for next season, ect 

Of the pulses, the cow pea, the M auritius, and the velvet beans kept 8" and 
_ and growing throughout the summer, although there will be very few po** { 
seeds on them. ratatul® 

Of the various grasses we have under observation, the Paspalum dila the 
has stood best the severe strains of the season. I notice with pleasure 0 ing 
grass is rapidly coming into favour with all those who have seen it. } : 
the month we had numerous inquiries for rooted plants from nearly every 
of Queensland. We have still a few roots left for distribution. vest) 

The Mitchell grass (Astrebla pectinata), which is indigenous to W th od 
Queensland, comes probably next as a drought-resisting grass. True, i wag a 
for a time, but it quickly revived after a few showers. It is likely to ©. neh 
on any good isles forest land, and would always be a valuable ip ae 
to any pasture. The lucerne sown broadcast has been dormant and dty pot! 
now, whilst what was sown in drills and kept tilled has kept growing thro” sob 
the summer. We have got from it a second cutting from 12 to 18 inche ee 
and now it is again a good deal ahead of the one sown broadcast. The co 
stan lucerne does not grow quite so high as the ordinary variety, but 1." cl? 
to stand dry weather better. I would advise our friends in the driet 
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to give it atrial on a small scale, as I believe it would erow where ordinary 
lucerne could not. 

Of our twenty odd varieties of sugar-canes, some such as the Jong-Jong, the 
Rappoe, Bratoe, Mauritius, Gingham, &¢c., are from 8 to 4 feet high, whilst 
others are quite stunted, all evidently suffering from a want of moisture. 

Amongst the vegetables, the New Zealand spinach and the Swiss chard (or 
Silver beet) are undoubtedly the best drought resistant. 

Although of a negative nature, the experiments carried on on our manure 
Plots are extremely interesting and instructive. 

. The land was divided into four quadrangular plots of exactly the same 
Size and half-a-chain broad. 
Plot 1.—No manure whatever. 
Plot 2.—Superphosphate and kainit at the rate of 5 ewt., and at a cost of 
8. per acre. 

Plot 3.—Dried blood and bonemeal, 4 ewt.—21s. per acre. 

Plot 4.—Superphosphate, kainit, dried blood, and bonemeal, 4 cwt.—20s. 
Per acre, 
tha Right across the four plots we sowed eighty different varieties of crops, so 

# one could see at a glance the beneficial effects of various combinations of 
€rtilisers on the different crops. 

Result.—It would have taken a very smart man, indeed, to tell any differ- 
"tee in the growth of the same crop on the different plots. 

vom this we conclude that a farmer who would have in a season like this 
‘pplied commercial fertilisers on his fields, would have wasted his time, money, 
‘nd labour, Most commercial fertilisers act only chemically on the soil, and 
*e of no use whatever if there is not at the same time enough moisture to 

Issolve them and make them available as plant food. ‘This is, of course, well 
an to professional chemists and experimentalists. It is also the conclusion 
Trived at by such skilful agriculturists as the Brothers Gibson, of Bingera 
‘ntation, near Bundaberg. For years past they have spent thousands ot 
uuids on fertilisers for their canefields, but they have invariably found that 
on i results were 27. unless they had the season as well. I am informed by 
will of them that they are now going in for a large irrigation scheme which 
‘ hecessitate the outlay of from £30,000 to £40,000. Of course, with the 
en nand of the required moisture, they are pretty sure to derive the full 
Nefit of any fertiliser they may use. 
the Vith stable manure also these drawbacks are sometimes felt, but never to 
Rene erene as the stuff is bulky and acts on the soil mechanically as well 
mically, 
f rs even S Besli to assert that had my circumstances allowed me to have a 
+4 plot with nothing on it but a good layer of pure sand from 8 to 4 inches 
» and well mixed with the arable soil, I would have had better results on it 
Mr on any of the others, as a permeable soil stands dry weather so much 
*r than a clayey, caking one. , 
1€ above described plots have been again ploughed and pulyerised 
ang Pondently of one another and without mixing their respective soils. They 
lista ei being resown with various autumn and winter crops; our object 
prj i to try and see whether they will feel to any extent the benefit of the 
S manuring. 
Which . addition to harvesting and ‘storing more of the above-referred crops, 
the ve all grown here only experimentally on a small scale, we have, during 
of eouth, planted about twenty different varieties of potatoes, sown all sorts 
ay Dbages, cauliflowers, beetroots, &e. These are now ready for transplanting 

0 as weather will permit. i F 
ang. have ploughed all available land and got it ready to receive autumn 
abl “Mter cereals as soon as we get the seed and the weather will be fayour- 
Viner 24 have also scarified, harrowed, and chipped both the orchard and the 

ard, which, like the rest of the farm, looks tidy and in good order. 


1¢k 
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Dairying. 
HAM AND BACON CURING. 


The following method of curing bacon is given in the Agricultural Gazetls 
London :— th 
The sides are laid on benches and pumped in about seventeen places oe 
a pickle testing 100 degrees on the (Douglas) salinometer at. i ae “a 
Fahr. The pumping pressure should be 40 1b. per square inch as a Ica to the 
an ordinary pressure gauge. The sticks of the pump needle are a 7 O sists 
flesh parts, the thin flank not being pumped at all. The pickle used i an 
of 55 Ib. salt, 5 Ib. saltpetre, 5 lb. antiseptic, and (in winter only) 5 ee 
cane sugar. ‘These ingredients are made up to 20 gallons with fresh w a ae 
stirred until the whole are dissolved. The pickle is then allowed to sett one ig 
clear, and is better if it is boiled and skimmed. In any case the clear pice 
run into the cellar, and is not used until itis of exactly the same tempers aa 
as the cellar, Immediately after the sides are pumped they are laid down a 
downwards, and covered lightly with an equal mixture of dry en elee ad a 
fine saltpetre. On top of this is laid a heavy layer of salt. The side kep 
“stacked ” one on top of the other, and the thin flank, or belly portion, ‘Forti 
up by the means of oak staves. The pickle, therefore, which naturally 
collects in a sort of saucer formed by the ribs. saint 
The stacks are not meddled with until their cure is complete, which. : alt 
ten days for 9-score and twelve days for 10-score pigs. After that ng ie 
the bacon is “ struck,” and, according to the market to be supplied, is aa ais 
washed, trimmed, and sent off. Much of the bacon consumed in Eng es “ 
smoked, and many factories have facilities for smoking. The smoke a 
want a good deal of watching and care, and should always be under a comp neds 
man. Cured bacon is drained from seven to ten days, and is then be 
wiped, and trimmed. It is then dusted over with peameal, and hung u ing 
smoke store for three days at a temperature of 85 degrees Fahr. ‘The smo af 
material used is oak sawdust. After the bacon is smoked it is packed aT ate 
bales with clean barley or wheaten straw between each side, and is sent nised 
When the bacon reaches the provision shops it is cut up into recog 
sections; there, so far as we are concerned, its history ends. ; o same 
Hams require very careful treatment. The cure is on precisely she ai 
principle as bacon-curing, and the same curing materials are used. But a 
is to be avoided “ purging” has to be done so as to get rid of the blood ie d 
- blood vein. The general rule, so far as time for curing is concerned, is to § 
one day to every pound weight, adding on three clear days for » purgms: thet 
most bacon factories where hams are cured they are dried also; a iE 
operation is conducted very slowly at a temperature of 80 degrees tae 
pale dried hams are wanted quickly they are dried in the smoke store 
temperature of 95 degrees Fahr. for three days. 


en SEE 


PIG PRODUCTS. per of 
.___ The cocoa-nut palm is one of the trees most remarkable for the eet way, 
its products and for the uses its various parts can be put to. In the s@ of 
the animal world is represented by the pig. Itis wonderful what a num paw 
products come from that most useful animal. A few of these are ba oth 
ard, lard oil, stearine (used for margarine), albumen from the bloo aia of 
Tushes from the bristles, glue and gelatine from the bones, yellow Pe ott 
potash from the toe-nails, hair for edding, chair-stuffing, &c., SALE : 
Pues, brawn, pepsin, leather used for saddles, tyres, purses, tage ne iad wit 
© multitude of products is bewildering, and‘one can only contempla omy ° 
Perse that the pig is so persistently neglected as a factor in the eco? 
arm. 
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QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


VALUABLE ADDITIONS TO THE COLLEGE DAIRY HERD. 
Mr. John Mahon, Principal of the Queensland Agricultural College, 
Tecently visited the Southern States with the object of purchasing some pure 
‘ry stock for the College herd. 
Those selected have arrived at the College, and we have received 
Photographs of them, which are reproduced in this issue. 
‘. Scotch Jock isa pure Ayrshire bull, calved 5th October, 1899. His sire 
Vas Scot of Seatield (206) ; dam, Fanny (673), by Glen Elgin’s Bruce (129) ; 
a0 Fairy 1st, by Blenheim (10). Fanny has taken eleven Ist and nine 
tmpion prizes ; also Lord Brassey’s medal at Bacchus Marsh, 1899, The full 
“disree of this bull was given in the March issue of this Journal. 
5 One pure Ayrshire bull, calved 11th December, 1899; sire, Scot, of 
Qateld ; dam, Clara of the Pines (636), by Lord Gordon (191) ; g d, Clara of 
afield (637), by Scotland (84). ' 
8 One pure Ayrshire heifer, calved 12th November, 1899; sire, Scot of 
afield ; dam, Fairy Ist, by Blenheim (10); gd, Fairy, by Lord Borwiek. 
d One pure Ayrshire heifer, calved 11th August, 1899; sire, Scot of Seafield ; 
‘mn, Mollie Gordon (742) ; gd, Mollie, by Glen Elgin’s Bruce (129). 
b ~One pure Ayrshire bull, Bob, calved 17th September, 1899 ; sire, Melton, 
shee enheim ; dam, Lady May, by Gordon; gd, Lucy (212), by Lord Sea- 
h (60). Bob was 1st-prize yearling bull at the Bacchus Marsh. and Ballan 
Pour choice Shorthorn dairy heifers as follow :— 

One dark-roan heifer, calyed February, 1899 ; sire, Spots Raglan, by 82nd 
uke of Athol; dam, Mr. Lidgett’s show cow, by Red Knight, a winner of 
*Yen 1st and 2nd prizes in dairy sections. 

Ath Ue dark-red heifer, calved 9th October, 1899; sire, 32nd Duke of 
Athol. 
One roan heifer, calved February, 1899 ; sire, Spots Raglan. 
lang he red and white heifer, calved February, 1899 ; sire, 5th Duke of Port- 
i dam, by Red Knight. 
nd One roan Shorthorn heifer, calyed April, 1899; sire, 5th Duke of Port- 
: dam, by 17th Duke of Athol. 


Athol ne light-red heifer, calved April, 1899 ; sire, Marmion, by 17th Duke of 
Gos The above cattle are from the well-known herds of Mr. J. T. Burnip, 


sdam, by Red Knight. 
Ms Mr. 'T. Myers, Cairnbank, Myrniong; and Mr, R..Lidgett, Highton, 
ong, 


Prpreree or Pure-prep Ayrsuire Burn, Scorcn Jock. 


Rime scription ; White and brown, calved 5th October, 1899; bred by J. T. 
DP; “The Pines,” Coimadai, Victoria. 


Sire—NScot of Seafield (206). 
Dam—Fanny (673), by Glen Elgin’s Bruce (129). 
gd Fairy L., by Blenheim (10). 
ggd Fairy, by Lord Berrich. 
P ggoad Mamie, by Master Cock. 
Wings “my, the dam of Scotch Jock, has taken ten Ist and nine champion 


Showy palko Lord Brassey’s prize for the best dairy cow at Bacchus A. and P.S. 
1 October, 1899. . 


d 


Th : 
ts high 7 3 ay herd grazed on natural Pasture, 


which, owing to its dry nature, was na 


ii i 
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THE DAIRY HERD. 
QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
_ Rerurns rromw Ist to 28rx Frsrvary, 1901. 
; Com- 
Name of Cow. Breed. Date of Calving. | Yield. | mercial Remarks. 
Babcock | Butter. 
. eee 
. Lb. 
Lavina... | Ayrshire... 6 April, 1900 | 190} 3-9 | 829 | Dry, 27-2-01 
ee Hp Re ae NA ae 
Tsabelle i. se apt 502} 3-7 | 90-80 
na md ..j13July _,, BOL)" 3:72 | 22:88 
Leesome  ... D ah Sepia 785] 3: | 33-4 
Ream Routhie a 20 Sept. 7) 542 37 | 22°46 
Ruth ¥ oy 8 Oct m4 884 37 | 15°91 | With first cal 
Annie me SiOcthy = 320} 3° | 19:26 | With first cal ‘ 
Laura ~ fet = 28 Aug rt 467 3°5 18°3 With first cals 
Peuowa x + rf Noy +1 ce 3°6 | 21°81 | With first c 
Jersey Belle Jersey 21 Meg, be 337 33 | 00 
Content ...| _,, 1sJuly > 508} 5:0 | 28-44 
Playful n July 638} 4:2 | 30-01 
Baroness s 3Aug. > 443] 45 | 29:32 f 
; Care ” 18 Aug. ” 525 4:2 24°69 With iy oy 
Sse » 26 Aug. ,, | 421| 4-4 | 20-74 | With first cal 
ey ” en Avg in 725| 4:4 | 35°72 | With first ca 
Beatrice Ie 3 Sane i 300 re i941 
yennie “ > Rees iad 501 42 | 23°56 | 
Bashtnl gee ete sarin ehiiy wae ast! 450 44 oF | 
Russet ... | Grade Shorthorn | 7 Oct. ey 562 3°6 | 22°65 
Alice BS Ey Sati 13Nov, 7 670; 3-7 | 2776 
AE seek Ne ema 1May 7 | 312] 38 | 13-07 
Stranger 1 cr 7 July a 584 39 25°5 
uchess ah =e 24 Aug, ? 544] 36 | 21-98 
Restless eed ES 38ept. 3? | 650| 3:8 | o7-66 | 
seo rp: 5Sept. m| 37 | 3046 | 
[sie ea tea ner noe oun 
Redmond awl fj) omnes? Senter’: 674| 3:8 | 98-68 
Laurel se iemenre (10 Sepkte ot: 606} 3-7 | 2511 
Empress 3 I; ve Nov. 7? 680 34 841 
Curly emer ea eal LODamerrecain| rine ree itosneel 
ae ae Sh ate aes ie Gee, 1900 | 895] 3-7 | 37-08 
Ginges yo L/iDer 2 | Bio] 8 | S545 
Polly a eirs sifwenee ia Missi sg deer 
Violet Shorthorn 90ct.  ?? 652 7 
Gladdy aie Bayan ey celbiatte 
Louisa ool 6 April 7 DDD ae 20:37 
oy ql | 55) 88 | B87 | oot 
Nowe Bae SD op 102; 38 | 4:34 |[Dry, 
ae terse fiery “ Dr ee 422 3°8 | 17°96 
Rt ” Bi nts ay silt 3) 506 | 37 | 20°96 
Plover a s = 153 it pees a aa [op gs 
neste el ek i ia 701) 38 | 2983 
teu ® : pril ,, 270| 39 | 11:79 
Maggie ” . Aug. ” 520 37 21°54 
Pet “|Grade Jersey “Zligame ” | 308) 38 | 1289 
Pansy oe 4 Dae: 2 402 34 IBS ith first calf 
‘ancy .. | South Coast 21 May ie ol ey i969 a 
msel aoe L ” 0. - 
je ie reel ee : ie) pee IML | 1,125) 3:1 | 39°06 
Blink -| Ayrshire. - “llotkep |” Bayes 0 yet 
{2b Feb, 7” 206} 3:7 | 853 


co 


iii 
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HOME SEPARATORS. 
The Iowa Homestead prints the following points for and against home 
Separators :— 
’ FOR. 
1. Supplier saves expense of hauling milk to and from the creamery, the 
@eamery usually gathering the cream where farm separators are used. 
2. Cream can be gathered from a larger territory with the same hauling 
facilities, 
3. Less number of cans needed to transport material. 
4. Skim milk retained at farm in best possible condition for feeding. 
Ae 5. Every farmer gets his own skim milk; therefore no difficulty in its 
vision (as now at the creamery), and less danger of spreading bovine diseases. 
8. Smaller bulk of material to be cooled and cared for. ; 
ee: Less sour milk and cream. (It is argued by some that cream will not 
ur as fast as milk owing to the reduced proportion of acid-forming material.) 
8. Quality of cream better when separated immediately after milking. 
9. More thorough separation when run immediately after milking. 
10. Cream need not be delivered to factory daily even in hottest weather. 
Il. Less chance for farmer te be cheated on tests. 
12. Saving of cost.and expense of operating separator at factory. 
13. Less work for butter-maker. 


AGAINST. 
1. Greater cost of the machines to skim the same amount of milk. 
: 2. ‘Too many machines to be operated by as many individuals, resulting in 
Mperfect work, excessive repair expenses, and greater cost. of operating. 
terials, oil, &e. 
ee Separators liable to improper care, cleaning, and operation, causing poor 
“4m and loss of fat. 
4. Even under favourable conditions, large separators do better work. 
9. Loss of cream from adhering to sides of vessels. 
6. Lessen conditions favourable to pasteurisation. 
Cream would not be of as good quality. 
8. Probability of less frequent gathering of cream. 
9. Cream more liable to contamination, being handled more. 
0. Cream more liable to taint than milk. ; 
fron: Farmers separate the warm cream into the cold, producing poor 
all 12, Cream undergoes more and greater changes of temperature and gener- 
Y teaches creamery more or less fermented. 
3. Too great irregularity in fat percentage and acidity of cream. 
4. Bacterial action not so fully under butter-maker’s control. 
5. Butter-maker does not have full control of the milk. 
test; 16. Greater difficulty in securing a representative sample of testing and in 
‘ig the same. 
and li. Butter-maker does not come in personal contact with milk producer, 
18 less able to influence him in the care of his milk and cream. 
wil 18. Tf part of the suppliers bring whole milk and part separator cream, it 
facto Mean more work for the butter-maker, and more expense In running 


tuilk 19. More serious matter and more difficult to reject poor cream than poor 


WORKING OUT BUTTER RATIO. 
Quan a dairy where it is known what quantity. of milk comes in and the 
on 'Y of butter that is made, working out the butter ratio is a good check 
the.” Management. ‘The practical farmer judges the quality of the milk by 
“ight of butter yielded ; he often fails to think, however, when there is a 
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low yield, that it is the fault of the management in not skimming clas 
enough, churning the cream too sweet, and leaving too much fat in 4 
buttermilk, and the food of the cows is generally blamed for producing po? 
milk. : 
With a butyrometer to test the quality of the milk to begin with, it is i 
easy matter to calculate the amount of butter that should be produced. Tf ie 
amount expected is not actually made, the loss must be looked for first 7a j 
separated milk, and then in the buttermilk. If the loss is found to have ta i 
place in the buttermilk, then the cause may be put down to cream not propeay 
ripened, or churned at too high a temperature. If remedying these pola 
still leaves an excess of fat in the buttermilk, the cause may be put os 
the churnability of the butter-fat, which varies at times, and with the foods 1¢ 
the cows, and may to a certain extent be remedied. rnd ich 
Supposing the yield of milk on a farm in three days is 100 gallons, wht a 
on being separated. gave 10 gallons of cream (taken off at the rate of 10 P 
cent.). The average quality of the milk was 4 per cent. fat. fi, 
A deduction from this of 2 per cent., which is the amount los 
separating. ue 
The butter-fat contained in the 10 gallons or 100 Ib. of cream thet 
38 lb. a 
Now 3 per cent. of the total butter-fat in the cream is lost in the buttermill 
on churning. The finished butter does not consist solely of fat, but ‘conta 
in all about 15 per cent. of other substances, principally water, with s™ 
quantity of casein, salt, &e. Thus: 


97 100 
38 x -— x —- = 43°36 lb. of butter yielded, roughly 433 Ib. 
100 85 
Now, dividing this quantity into the number of pounds of milk, 1000 _ 934, 


432 * 
which shows that 23 1b., or a trifle over 23 eallons, of milk yielded 1 Ib. of 
butter. This is the amount that should be yielded from milk of such rich”! 


ae : ne sr carries 
(after allowing for losses) if proper management of the dairy is being car 


on.— Agricultural Gazette. 


FINDING THE CAUSE OF FISHY BUTTER. 


The New South Wales dairy expert, Mr. M. A. O’Callaghan, claims er 


have recently discovered the organism causing that very unpleasant flav? 


known as “ fishiness” in butter. He has been investigating the subject 1g 


many months, and declares that the organism is a mould, known as | 1 
lactis. Several dairy bacteriologists supposed that Otdium lactis was si? , f 
stage in development of several moulds, and not a distinct species. ‘The ren its 
for this, perhaps, is the fact that in its life history it attacks the butter, lives ay 
life, and consequently sets up a stronger flavour of “fishiness” at one ; 
than at another. Oidiwm lactis forms white colonies on gelatine media, W 
1 does not liquefy ; pasteurisation of milk or cream will kill the organist j tors 
dirty conditions’ are congenial to its preservation. Previous inyestig# wld 
thought that the presence of the lactic acid bacillus in milk or cream Wy 
prevent the Gann 1 
so. The lactic acid ferment introduced into. cream as a starter will not with 
Spores of the fishy mould; both will exist side by side, and when a butter that 
Vidium lactis is kept for several weeks will develop that fish-like oil flavonny ab 
18 So objectionable in either cheese or butter, Cleanliness keeps the MO' mye 
ay, and pasteurisation, properly carried out, kills itif it is introduce¢ jor 
Cigut butter industry depends’ entirely upon a high quality keepin 


emg at all times manufactured and shipped ; hence the advantage of a tho? 
understandin 


e g of the causes that go to make an inferior article.— 
eview, 


1 ' 
q 
; 


A ov 
of Oidium lactis, but Mx. O'Callaghan finds that this 4 ne 


palge® 
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Poultry. | 


SELECTION OF FOWLS FOR EGG-PRODUCTION. 


_ For egg-production the breeds which give the best results are those 
Neluded in the non-sitting and general-purpose class, says Mr. Brown, in an 
“ticle on the “ British Egg Supply,” which appears in the new Journal of the 
yal Agricultural Society. The finest races of table poultry do not excel as 
‘Yyers, In these latter races the average number of eggs produced will be 
“omparatively low, and in many breeds will not be sufficient to pay the cost of 
Wuttenance. Their eggs are much more valuable as potential chickens. 
hether a non-sitting or general-purpose breed should be chosen must be 
termined by the farmer himself. As a rule, the non-sitters give a better 
Neld in eggs, but, from the fact of the maternal instinct being suspended, it is 
“quisite to make other provision for hatching and rearing the young stock ; 
nd, probably, owing to their being non-sitters, they are not so prolific in winter 
are the general-purpose breeds. 
A further pomt in connection with these non-sitters is that they are 
ter in body, smaller in size, and less fleshy than the general-purpose races, 
hence the surplus birds do not afford the same returns when sold, In this 
foupection it is important to observe what is done in Belgium, where it is 
Nd that for milk chickens and poulets de grains, or spring chickens, the best 
ripe are obtained by the use of non-sitters, as they grow so much more 
agg a are lighter in bone, and carry a greater amount of meat at the same 
in, an. either table or genet purpose varieties. Such a fact will be of 
Portance to those who keep the lighter breeds for egg-production, as they 
vealise better prices for surplus cockerels if these are killed at an early age. 
an \stricts where there is a good demand for medium qualities of table poultry, 
aWhere yellow-fleshed birds are not regarded as inferior, the general-purpose 
higher are preferred. The loss of a few eggs is more than compensated by a 
than ; price for chickens. And if the breeder prefers to use natural rather 
is pea ecial methods of hatching and rearing, the latter should be chosen. It 
nk ay ely a question of balancing the respective qualities. The breeds which 
der the two classes named are as follow:—Non-sitting varieties are 
oud, Orgs, Campines, Minorcas, Leghorns, Anconas, Andalusians, Redecaps, 
ts, Scotch Greys, Barbezieux. General-purpose varieties are Plymouth 


Sligh 


Ye inf, Wyandottes, Langshans, Orpingtons, and Brahmas. There is, as may 
Vref erred, some difference among the breeds included here. Some are to be 
Value. under certain conditions more than others, but all are of practical 


HOW TO. TELL FERTILE EGGS. 
thre Skilled eye can tell the difference between fertile and unfertile eggs in 


tight), four days after setting, but it will be better for you to wait until the 
Becca qasht. Go to the sitting-house when it is quite dark and take with you 
p Ty, Ue or lantern, preferably of the bull’s-eye type, and a fresh-laid egg. 
* dank © latter between the forefinger and thumb, so that it is surrounded by 
Nothin frame, and hold it up to the light. It will be clear and transparent, 
dug a“ dark showing behind the shell. Now take the eggs, whether fowls or 
Attentinet by one from under the hen, and examine them in a similar way ; the 
the sh 1 will look like the fresh egg, the fertile will show dark patches behind 
r ‘hone |. ‘Whe difference should be at once a parent; but if you are doubtful 
toy. th it is safer to mark them and replace, and test again a day or two 
€ unfertile should be removed and hard boiled for the future chicks, 
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FEEDING FOR EGG-PRODUCTION. 


: ‘on t0 

Tt would appear that most owners of poultry pay very little ation : 

the necessity of discriminating between food that fattens and foo At 4 

conducive to egg-production. In England, where maize is not so plentt FF ut 
is in Queensland, keepers of poultry, as distinguished from breeders an@ “7 


EO saber : write 
producers, are yet warned against the evil of over-feeding with maize. A 


2 : : . ie: # ice on 
in the Farmer and Stockbreeder on this subject gives some good sly 


misused than any other in feeding poultry, it is maize or Indian corn. | is 
use produces a deposit of fat in ATGae HIE parts of the body, which in time 
likely to be followed by an affected liver. d 
In feeding for egg-production, a valuable lesson may be lear rem tio, 
Nature. Many of our domestic fowls, which receive little care and a dition 
or, in other words, whose conditions approach more nearly the natural con reve HD 
lay most of their eggs in spring. It 1s our duty then, as feeders, to obey they 
conditions surrounding these fowls at that time. The weather 1s warn Ten | 
have an abundance of green food, more or less grain, many insects, ane woul 
of fresh air and exercise. Therefore, if we are to feed for egg-producl aw 
should try to make it springtime all the year round, not only in Ley orth 
warm place for the fowls, but also giving them good food, a proper iv Free? 
of green food, grain, meat, pure air, exercise, and clean pure sate vane jp 
food—if no grass in runs—should be supplied daily, plenty of grit an . 
some form, and last, but not least, clean fresh water daily. , asket ; 
All pullets should be allowed to become fully matured before bee game 
to bear the strain of egg-production ; they cannot do two things at ul pefor? 
time—grow, and make eggs. A pullet should be six months old or ove? : 
she is started laying, if you want her to make a good hen. 


. 


POULTRY. 


By JAMES TROW, Rocklea. 


«1 their 
It is very well known that farmers’ wives and daughters, with thee 
methods and in some cases inbred stock, have much larger broods of chicke ickoor 
the fancier with all his up-to-date notions, while coming to rearing OFS (3) 0? 
the farmer’s household can knock spots off the fancier; they rear f Joss? 
the simplest of diets, and rear large broods with the smallest percentage : pap 
the fancier, with chopped egg-shell, grit, and fifty other fads, raise®s P 
about one-half. f welll 
Fowls can adapt themselves pretty well to any circumstances, andt sented A 
they thrive as well roosting on a fence as they would ina close 0” op a 
house, but I wish it to be distinctly understood that I do not advise the 0 gh . 
principle, my object being to show that ten to twenty broods of chicks an 
very acceptable to the farmer, and that to rear them does not Hf the ae 
additional outlay to him, as any shed with a decent roof to keep” ine 9” 
would meet all requirements, as the climate here‘is so different 1° fb 
country climate. Jay ® ey 
_March is a good month to set a few hens, so as to get pullets Be ab? 
Christmas. Of course, the chances are that the most of them be ‘he 
September or October, especially where the Leghorn, Hamburg, “yefore 9 
Spanish crosses have been used, but I find that those hatched just er i 
winter require a little longer time before starting to lay, but by P A? Fat 
tment will be sure to lay at Christmas, and so ensure a few eggs ab0 
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iahvays find it a good thing to put the hen and chickens in a coop at night, 
ting them out the first thing in the morning, taking little heed of dew or 
quither, because during the day when the little chicks require some feed it is 
‘sily put under the coop, where they can feed unmolested by the older birds. 


POULTRY NOTES. 
a The incubator may be necessary to the fancier for early hatched chickens, 
to the large breeder for a continuous supply, but to the farmer it is quite 
“nother thing, for the simple reason that fowls kept on a farm are under more 
tural conditions than those of the fancier or suburban breeder; and if 
pee stock is kept on the farm, and a regular supply of eggs arranged, the 
Sult will be plenty of broody hens. — 
th Now, as regards diseases of poultry, all the works on poultry treat of 
€m; but I am inclined to touch on this very lightly, as poultry diseases are 
al and there are just as many “ certain cures.” Still, thousands of birds of 
ity ages die annually ; but of all classes of people who raise chickens, there are 
ne who can show such a clean bill of health as the farmer’s wife, disease 
tely reaching farm poultry except by the introduction of fresh blood from 
he infected yard. 
of Why should farmers have to run the risks of losing chicks by the purchase 
Rened stock? I think that breeders should be content to breed only one 
‘ety of fowls ina backyard, and keep them free from disease. Then he 
in could show the cleanest sheet would -be amply repaid. However, preven- 
ate 18 better than cure, and all fresh stock brought on to a farm should undergo 
Thiet of quarantine—say for fourteen days—and meanwhile be disinfected. 
'S would be the means of saving a large number of valuable stock. It has 
1 struck me, when I have met farmers who have lost nearly the whole 
i “ir stock through purchasing diseased birds at our annual shows, what a 
all be ¢ it is that a more rigid examination of stock at shows is not made, and 
ds showing signs of any ailment sent back. I have seen birds in the 
Pen that should have been taken away at once, and I have afterwards 


Show 
h 
inc these birds had died a few days afterwards; yet some of them took 


; 
: 


y ; 
thao a farmer can. get all the changes he may require, in the shape of male 
S, Irom amonest his neighbours, and thus prevent a great deal of disease, 
ing § 8 D P gu 
strain” about every second year some well-selected cock from a. good healthy 


BRAIN DISEASES IN POULTRY. 


the nee an American bulletin :—Poultry are quite susceptible to diseases of 

"test; in. Commonly, symptoms of brain disorder are due to indigestion or 

Wige 2# worms. The removal of these causes may lead to recovery ; other- 
© remedy can be applied. 


{tage llepsy, commonly known as fits, is occasionally seen in fowls. Birds 
na Chin May fall and may lie on either the back or the abdomen, the eyes 
Yorn? and closing. After a time the attack subsides. Unless due to intestinal 


»N0 reliable treatment is known. 
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The Orchard. 


FRUIT REFUSED PASSAGE, 


The care exercised in Vancouver by the fruit inspectors to ensure ue 
shipping of none but the best fruit to the Australian States is shown by t : 
action of afruit inspector at that port. He examined a consignment of 700 ees 
of fruit from San Francisco en route to Australia shortly before the steams yay 
“ Miowera” sailed for Sydney, the fruit being booked for the ship. He ie 
demned and burned fifty-three boxes, and informed the shipping clerk of t t 
“ Miowera” he did not believe the rest of the fruit would pass muster when ” 
reached Australia, as the Australian authorities are very strict. The “ Miowe!™, 
thereupon declined to accept the fruit, and the consignment has since remain 
upon the Canadian Pacific wharf. It has been decided to ship the fruit pat 
to San Francisco. 


MANGOES. 
By D. O’CONNOR, Oxley. 91 
A leaflet issued by the Department of Agriculture, 28th February, 18 
on “ Profitable Uses of the Mango Crop,” commences—‘ The mango (Mang 
indica), so far as it has been tried, apparently finds conditions suited to ate 
perfect development in all parts of the coast country of Queensland. It grom 
with great rapidity and vigour, is a free bearer—although in certain localities at 
shows a tendency to fruit in alternate years—the fruit of the mango is mi 
delicious, health-giving, and nutritious.” The remainder of the paper may Wl 
advantage be transferred to the pages of this Journal. Aye ii0 
Probably no fruit in (ahascaniisail has of late years received as much attento 
as the mango, and deservedly so, for most persons who have eaten a really he 
mango regard it as the king of fruits. Comparatively few persons, howe? si 
have tasted high-class mangoes; they are still very rare. While a first-cla® 
mango might worthily oceupy the top of the list of fruits, inferior kinds Sey 
be placed near the bottom: Even for cooking purposes a good mango }*, 
preferable to an inferior one. This reason alone should be a suflicle 
inducement to growers to cultivate only good varieties. Much may be is 
to Improve our mangoes ; firstly, by eradicating bad varieties, ‘This may 
accomplished by budding or grafting, as hereafter described. Secondly; 
cultivating with care the better forms, and thirdly, by importing the chore 
varieties procurable. The highest class mangoes are not common even it Iahe 
Some care and expense may be necessary to secure some of the finest. hem 
choicest in India are said to be owned by wealthy natives, who guard ne 
with great care. These would probably be unpurchasable, some 73 
means would, therefore, be necessary to obtain them, possibly by exchin 
In India, the home of the mango, it is propagated mainly by one ° ay 
following methods :—Firstly, by sowing the seed. This is the easiest dom 
and affords some prospect’ of getting improyed varieties, but this ©” in 
occurs. My experience is limited to one instance, the fruit being superna, 
every respect to the parent ; more frequently degeneracy is the case. Seco” 


: 5 0) 
by inarching or grafting by approach. A vigorous plant, called the stock at © 


auile size, growing ina pot, is taken to the tree from which % 8 ed, a 
lesired, a small branch, the scion, about the size of the stock, is sele oo cl 
shee about an inch in length is cut nearly half through, and a similar Pl nd, 


ds 
from the stock ; they are then placed carefully together and firmly Ment F 


usually with cotton lamp wick ; a coat of yarnish, grafting wax, or M jon is 
oes ff next applied. When the scion and stock have united the Bg ii 
ut off below and the stock above the graft. After a reasonable nme 


i aaa. 


by 


: 
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little tree is transplanted in its permanent position. The third is known as 
gootee.” In making a gootee, a ring of bark is removed from a branch, over 
18 a lump of well-tempered clay is pressed. This is kept in place by a piece 
of calico, cloth, or bass wrapt round it. A. gootee pot (a globular earthenware 
Vessel, with a hole in the bottom, through which a cord, having a knot at one 
end to secure it, is passed) is suspended above the branch and filled with water ; 
€ other end of the cord is wound round the gootee, which is kept moist by 
water trickling down. After a few weeks the clay will be full of roots ; 
‘he branch may then be severed below the gootee and planted. The fourth 
Method may be regarded as the best. It is called ‘flute budding,” and is 
us described :—‘The operation is performed in. spring. The plant on 
Which the buds are placed is called the stock, and the branch from which 
© buds are taken is called the scion. A ring of bark is peeled off 
the stock just below the terminal bud, and an inch or more, as the 
se may be. A ring of bark is taken from the scion, containing one 
ht more eyes, and of the same length and size as that taken from the stock. 
© bark with the eyes taken from the scion is then put on the stock, and it 
“hould be so placed that its bud may be exactly underneath a bud on the 
Stock. This bud will attract the sap to the scion bud, and thus promote its 
Stowth. After the ring of bark is placed, it is bandaged, and mastic applied to 
My exposed parts of the joinings. Should the diameter of the scion exceed 
lat of the stock, it is easily remedied by cutting off from the scion a longi- 
qidinal strip ot bark equal in width to the difference. On the other hand, 
"i Ould the dimension of the tube of the scion not correspond with that of the 
ck, the difference is made good by leaving on the latter a strip of bark of 
Ulicient width to fill up the space not covered by the tube of the scion. In 
icing the bud on the stock, care must be taken to make sure that the edges 
the bark of the stock and scion coincide all round.” 
; “alae foregoing is very similar to Mr. Horace Knight’s excellent method, 
1e so lucidly described in the last July and August numbers of this 
Reece. Indeed, I think Mr. Knight’s description is to be preferred-to the 
iy 
Mr. Knight certainly deserves the sincerest thanks of all mango-growers 
Making known his process and experience. If others can achieve a like 
acess we need not long have inferior mangoes in Queensland, for every bad 
© can be converted into a good one. 
Wigan Knight says: “Jt has been suggested that there is some room for 
Thidor ae in our mangoes, and the writer 1s of that opinion also. 
Whens. tedly there is, and no time should be lost. Even in the West Indies, 
aa ‘0 many fine kinds exist, it is thought desirable to import new strains 
h 1e East Indies. The following is from No. 24 Trinidad Bulletin: “lt 
Vanetic thought advisable to import once more a number of selected 
authori from the Hast, and to this end application was made to the Indian 
tiles for the best kinds from the various provinces, and cases, of plants 
Angas ordered from the Bombay, Bengal, and Madras Presidencies. It is 
Brown Certain we do not possess all the types of the various strains of mango 
eet the East, and alt 1ough our number of seedling varieties 1s legion, yet 
mnobable the introduction of further East Indian kinds will be of great 
Wes age in the endeavour to improve the strains now cultivated in the 
rn world.” 


iq We are not half as far from India as Trinidad is, and we have frequent 
«peedy steam communication. How much easier, then, for Queensland to 
“pplied than the West Indies. 
fo hen mango plants are next imported, a trial might be made of branches 
beyonatting by Mr. Knight’s method. He says: “ Experiments have proved 
Diy | @ doubt that sections of the mango-tree will keep good for grafting 
Constin from three to six months’ time, according to variety and to the 
Ution of the tree from which they are obtained. This gives us the 


foy 
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opportunity to import sections of the most desirable class of tree from avy 
par of the globe with a certainty of their growing when properly prepared a 
ied on, 

May not Mr. Knight be induced to go to India and procure a quantity of 
branches and plants of the choicest varieties? His doing so would be a? — 
inestimable boon to Australia. Branches in Wardian cases or simply in boxes 
having holes perforated at the sides near the top to admit air might easily 
imported. TI have in this way received fruit trees from California in first-ra 
condition, all of which grew; indeed, they could not have been better had they 
come from Sydney or Melbourne. 

I have heard it remarked in Melbourne and in Sydney, “ You Queens 
landers keep your good mangoes for yourselves and send us your rubbish. 

My reply was, “This is not so; you have much the same mangoes as aré 80 

mm our shops, most of which are poor.” Those who make mango growing # 
business should bestow particular attention on the keeping properties of thet” 
fruit, as well as excellence in other directions ; also to careful grading #” 
packing. Greater care should also be taken in transit. I have seen case® 
standing on their side and on end, and very roughly handled. This, I must 88) 
has not been in our market. The carriage of mangoes long distances 38, 
problem that is not yet been satisfactorily solved. I have eaten mangoes 
London from the West Indies, and in New Zealand from the Islands; they 
were wretchedly poor. The cause was probably owing to the necessity a 
picking them unripe. : 

T noticed ona visit to the market recently quantities of mangoes being 
sold by auction ; 3s. per case was the highest price realised. I saw a couple © 
hours afterwards, at a fruiterer’s, two cases for which he informed me he } 

aid 7s. a case. They were certainly a very fine sample, in excellent conditio™ 
airly large, clean, and not over-ripe ; he was confident they would keep 0° 
week or more if necessary ; he expected to realise 2d. each for all of the™ 
This is an instance of how desirable it is to cultivate only good varieties. 

: There are various points that go to make a good mango—on the outsides 
size, form, colour and texture of skir ; inside, freedom from fibre, size of nut 
and, most important of all, flavour. Tt is very rare to find all thes . 
conditions in the same fruit. The finest-flavoured mango I ever ta® 

was at the Island of St. Helena, South Atlantic; but it possesse : 
other condition of excellence, the price it realised was one shilling ees, | 
ae and one au ves were brought to the island by Captain Bligh 

ae tovidence trom Timor and the South Seas in 1792. I never free 

a handsomer mango than one grown at Wickham terrace ; it was entirely 7 
from fibre, but had an enormous stone, was destitute of flavour and other! 4 
worthless. In marked contrast was one produced here, of fine form and colour q 
and without a blemish. It weighed 18 oz., the nut 2oz.; it was quite q 
from fibre, and of delicious flavour, ‘The tree is a shy bearer and is this J ad 
without fruit, The specimen described was exceptional, the next being i 
second in size, though equal in other respects. a 


fue 
d 0 
gues on the subject. I have seen several distinct kinds ¢ lled oy 
_ ombay. As well may we speak of the strawberry as the “ London,” nee 
ea It originally came from London, or an apple the “ English” beet ne 
ts Apple vs ae nea St nine distinct varieties are know? meat 
eee many as the “ Strawberry,” though why they are so name 
ae oie to tell. They do not resemble the cae or Haein in apP eye 
pre aaron, or peeing else. Mr, Parker, who has given consid jp 
roduein; to the cu tivation of mangoes, has this season been fortum jou 
Ee ea ng net variety ; itis of peculiar form, fairly large, of good of ood 
that it is th te, small stone, and of excellent flavour. This mango 1s 8° 
'$ thought worthy of being named “ Bobs.” 


*eadily 
 Palatab 
ery, 


Wort € ordinary tomato is one of the vegetables which originated in the New 
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Horticulture. 


THE HUSK TOMATO. 

4 The Farmer and Stockbreeder says :—‘ A new kind of tomato is being intro- 
Uced into this country (England) and the United States, and, should the plant 
fy ve here as well as in its new American home, it will doubtless be in con- 
erable evidence before many seasons are past. Attempts made on a small 
le in the Channel and the Scilly Isles to establish it in the Old World have 

0 Tar proved eminently successful. The husk tomato comes from Mexico, 
. €re it is much prized as a vegetable. It is hardly {bigger than a horse 
*stnut, and is enclosed in a hard skin, which dries as the fruit ripens, and is 


pulled off. It is never eaten raw in the land of its origin, but is most 
le when properly cooked, and is especially good when prepared as a con- 
n view of the advent of the husk tomato, it is interesting to remember 


» for it was grown under cultivation in Mexico and Peru when Columbus 


have ao the Atlantic. In our illustration the tomatoes held in the hand 


mR i er husks on, while those which have rolled on the table have had the 


8 removed,” 


ROSE CULTURE. 
By A. WILLIAMS, Eight-mile Plains. 


th Although not indigenous to our climate, there are few countries in which 


eV; 


Clog 


] 


*20se }y 


aietin, 8 found a more genial home, and by a careful selection of the best 


®8 a display of blooms may be obtained throughout the year. 

ossibl. ® situation, a site apart from other plants should be assigned to them if 
®, open, but sheltered from high winds, and not surrounded by trees, as 

S$ a tendency to’cause mildew and other diseases. 

Nuiteg y adapt themselves to almost any soil, but that which is specially 

the b 'o them is adeep loam of a greasy nature. If such is not to be obtained, 

teenie” Must be made of the conditions at hand. If the land is a strong 


» 0 
: Chegy 


i of the Ye clay it should be thoroughly drained, as in no case will the cultivation 


q 


i feta) ged from a stiff unworkab 


. geese be a success where the drainage is at fault. ur 

tease »neavy soils may be rendered quite friable and their fertility greatly. 

ait a d by burning in dry weather. To do this, all that is reauirel is to brea 

a itt], und into a fallow, and, when fairly pulverised and dry, by the aid of 

ite mea or grass and the whole properly arranged, the consistency will be 

: e clay to a free and open condition. It is 

de, , planting that the habit of the variety should be understood, as the 

Day more delicate kinds are often crippled, as it were, through being 

n ‘ong with their more robust and vigorous relatives. 
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After planting give a good watering, and a little mulch will, also be ‘ 
assistance. Should any of the plants have become shrivelled in appear ? 
through exposure or careless packing, they will soon recover if placed leng 
ways in a trench and covered with about 3 inches of soil and well watered. 
three or four days they may be taken from the trench and planted with safety 

Pruning forms an important part of rose culture. Some classes require har’ 
cutting, and others little or none at all. The plants should be in a state of rests 
and the chief object of the pruner should be to promote young growth from 
base, bearing in mind that good flowers are only produced once on the same WOO 

All weak and exhausted wood should be removed, and the centre 0 
plants be kept open. Notwithstanding all that has been adduced in supp? oft 
planting roses on their own roots in preference to those grafted or budde * 
to a strong stock, there are a number of varieties amongst the Hybrid Teas # ¢ 
Polyanthas especially that are materially assisted both in imparting a strong 
growth and by bearing finer blooms by budding. ker 

Roses that have been either budded or grafted have a tendency to Sue 
from the stock at times, particularly after transplanting. These shou 
removed as soon as they make their appearance. 


Hyprim Perrervats.—This is a most beautiful class, and those which Fs, 
been proved suitable to our climate cannot but be highly recommended, as i i 
include all the rich crimson and pink varieties which make such pleasing, © 
trasts to the yellow and white teas. The following are a few of the varie a 
that have succeeded best, viz.:—A. K. Williams, carmine red ; Capen 
Maynard, scarlet crimson ; Comtesse de Sereyne, flesh colour; Due de Rohan, ee, 
shaded with vermilion; La France, pale peach; Earl of Dufferin, velvety exims? 

Hyer Tras.—This class, which is of but recent origin, is continua 4 
being added to, and furnishes us with some of the finest and most beat 
exhibition varieties. The majority of them require pruning very sparing ys ihe 
they have a tendency to produce two or three times the quantity of flowers 
plants are able to sustain. They are much benefited by thinni 
especially when show or large specimen flowers are desired. A. few of at 
varieties are:—Bessie Brown, creamy white ; Climbing Mrs. w. J. 
bright rosy pink; Countess of Pembroke, soft satin rose ; Kaiserin Aust: 
Victoria, cream shaded with lemon ; Grace Darling, creamy white shaded. W? 
peach ; Augustine Malem, rosy carmine. eit 

t 


Tra anp Norsrerre.—These classes are easily distinguished by the 
beautiful foliage and dwarf spreading habit of growth. They furnish oe 
different shades of yellow wanting in the Hybrid Perpetuals. The clim this 
varieties are of yery vigorous growth, and include some of the best 1) eal 
section. They require much more space than the dwarfs. Half-a-dozen bear otis 
varieties are—Muriel Grahame, pale cream flushed with rose ; cots 
(climbing), pure white; Souvenir de T’. Levet, dark crimson; Sunset, deep apr 
White Maman Cochet, white tinged with blush; Madame Cusin, violet ros’ vi 


an he ae -. dwa 
PoryantuAs.—This class is of special interest on account of thei avo 


habit and miniature flowers. They are most abundant bloomers. They 204 
but little pruning, but have a tendency to become overcrowded. jsiD8 
New varieties are being continually added to each section, either by mht 
from seed or sports. A few of the leading novelties this year in England ane very, 
described :—Corallina (Tea), deep rosy crimson, heautiful in the bud, a" of 
free flowering ; Georges Schwartz (Tea), deep chrome yellow, large flowy ea)» 
good form, a lovely and distinct colour; Lady Clanmorris (Hybr jaty 
creamy white, with delicate salmon centre distinct and highly perfume ucts 
Mary Cory, deep golden yellow, large-sized blooms, and very freely proe pnt 
Liberty (Hybrid Tea), brilliant velvety crimson, very free flower Pe jov: 
distinet in every way ; Madame Ravary (Hybrid Tea), beautiful golden. y ottl® 
long pointed buds; Monsieur Burnel, beautiful rosy peach, base ° ale 
are large, full, and imbricated form; J. B. M. Camm (Bourborin0” 
Fn mon pink, flowers large and full; Ulster (Hybrid Perpetual), bright i 
lowers of immense size, splendidly formed, a distinct and superb varie” 
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Tropical Industries. 


COFFEE CULTURE IN QUEENSLAND, No. 7.* 


By HOWARD NEWPORT, 
Instructor in Coffee Culture. — 


CLEARIN G, STUMPING, DISTANCE APART OF TREES, AND LINING. 


CLEARING. 


Having got the nurseries in full swing and the land and locality for the 
que selected, the felling and clearing must be attended to. The method of 
ne for coffee in no way differs from the same work for any other staple, 
nd so need not be detailed here. I may add, however, that, should any logs 
pain unburnt, the planting of coffee may still be proceeded with, though the 
ho should, if possible, be rolled so as to lie across the slope and between the 

Nes. If done by contract, this work wlll cost from 30s. to £4 or £5, 
“cording to the timber and undergrowth. From want of experience or 
i Telessness it may, however, be made an exceedingly expensive work. The 
AS of year in which to fell is also much the same in all cases. In coffee, the 

Ject is to have the land cleared in time to allow of pitting in January, or 
Ther if showers are obtained, and admit of planting as soon as the wet season 
iin titely sets in—usually about February. If the nurseries are planted up by: 
Ne, there should be time between then and February to get the clearing ready 
Teceive the plants. 
STUMPING. 


1 Necessary to stump land for coffee. It is not absolutely necessary, but is 
Dut qubtedly a good thing, if it can be afforded, not only to remove all stumps, 


Stunpc® advantages and disadvantages of the two systems are as follow :—Of 
Reg te the advantages are—possibility of cheap weeding by means of horse- 
bo ne 


MH 7’ OF beetles in the coffee; no damage to the plants ‘ 
to & aper pitting. The disadvantages are—the cost, which will run from £3 


Mig involved. 
tent; © advantages of not stumping are—cheaper and quicker opening, and 


‘theg ‘on of a greater percentage of nitrogenous matter and humus. The pre- 
all, my stumps sometimes makes no difference to the growth of the coffee at 


© disadvantages are—inevitable hand-hoeing from the commencement 
De When heaviest) ; possibility of grubs, beetles, &c., in the clearing ; pos- 
tin, Sugh slight, disadvantage to the trees from the presence of roots of the 

* trees; and, as a rule, more expensive pitting. eye 
Arges €ss the land is ploughed or dug over, however, all the roots will not be 
Xe cog 2 Stumping, though they are killed. In heavily-timbered country, 
ti in St_ becomes prohibitive, and’ the remoyal of stumps and roots or the 
Stoinas °r ploughing of the land is not essential to the success of coffee. 
; ‘a Ng and ploughing are seldom resorted to in any country in coffee clear- 
\ ue an generally feasible in Queensland, may be taken advantage of 

. SS] e.? 
* 


} 
: 


Mage aeticte should have been issued immediately following No. 3, that apperred in the 
Agricultural Journal for April, 1900, had time and work allowed.—H.N. 


gol. 
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“DISTANCE APART. | " “aie 

Before lining and pitting can be proceeded with, the distance apa 4 
the trees should i sae be decided upon. It is a much-debated questi e 
no hard-and-fast rules can be laid down in the matter. The au e at b eat 
or close planting hinges on many contingencies, and must be decided DY 
grower on his clearing. 


: ize 
The points to be considered are—room for the tree to grow to a. got 
on the one hand, and economy of space to prevent the useless eultiv Ei onli 
eround on the other, and, besides this, the exposure to wind and cold, aa ae 
of soil of the field, and speedy covering of the ground. It 1s an ol js ot pect 
trees on poor soil need to be planted further apart than on rich soil. It Sir 
found by experience that poor soil will not grow any larger trees whe jy alose! 
wide than when close, and ridges and weak patches are therefore plante ceding: 
than rich fields, to cover the ground, conserve the moisture, and save ae the 
The quality of the soil must be taken into consideration in eens eB F 
question, for it is obvious that what would be close planting im a Me ee a 
would be wide on a poor patch. As a general rule, therefore, the ea ee 
soil and more protected the spot, the wider the planting may be ri orowthy 
success. Again, not only does too wide planting allow of undue wee en 
and cost more to keep clean, but excessive evaporation takes plac as the 
weather, and the ground becomes hard. It isa great advantage we mits , 
ground covered as soon as possible. Too close planting, on the other sat s+ 
almost as bad, as it draws up the trees at the expense of lower primarie ae 
is better to err on the side of close planting, for it is obviously oan 4 
cheaper to prune back or even cut out trees than to subsequently have 
between the rows or to weed and cultivate for an indefinite period. 


*, years: 
A coffee-tree will attain a spread of 6 to 7 feet in from three to five one s 
but will often take ten years to cover 10 to 12 feet, and on poor soil Fl il 
never do it. Iam, therefore, of opinion that 8 feet x 8 feet is as a gene islands 
the widest distance at which O. arabica may be planted in North Que or 
and 6 feet x 6 feet the least distance apart, with success. In exposed, G ae x 
windy situations coffee trees should be planted at the lesser distances, 1"TeSP aging 
of soils, not only to prevent wind getting under or between them and dams r6 
them, but because, other conditions being equal, where it is windy or ©° ment 
growth is less. It is better, therefore, to line off according to the require wmitl 
of each patch or field, at the sacrifice of appearance, than to retain ar oes 1 
at the expense of the trees. The following table gives the number of 
the acre, on the square, at the distances mentioned :— 


6 feet x 6 feet = 1,210 7 feet x 7 feet = 881 
6% feet x 64 feet = 1,031 7+. feet x 74 feet = 730 
8 feet x 8 feet = 680. 


LINING. ae apbeney 
On land that has been ploughed, the lining can be very simply agait al 
counting the furrows, or, if Haas atedl by running the plough over 1 aa the 
’ the required distances and crossing it.” The pits are then made W ¢ pi 5 
furrows intersect each other, and a great deal of the cost and work 0 ¢ «tage® 
can in this way be saved. If the land has not beén worked, a supply W quite 
of scrub wood about 2 feet long and 13 to 2 inchesin diameter will be : ‘ii the 
Since it is better not to have split timber for these stakes, or to re ines, 
bark, they will be easily and cheaply obtained. Besides these, a chal > tin 
necessary—any rope well stretched, or even fencing wire, will do. f cp "4 
serviceable and lasting, and rope is generally more easily handled than oth 
or wire. On this the distances required are marked ; a piece oft rag OF 5, a 


P +6) OL 
easily seen and easily attached. In rope it is better to insert than te y 
80 prevent shifting. | 
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There are four methods of lining more or less used in_coffee-planting :— 
(1) The Square; (2) the Diagonal; (8) the Hexagonal or the Triangular; (4) 
uincunx. Surveying instruments, such as a theodolite, are extremely useful ; 
‘nd if a grower can obtain and use one, he will not only have exact lining, but 
Will need no instructions. Lining is not so important a matter as to need such 
Claborate apparatus, however; and I therefore propose to explain only the 
tough and ready methods of laying the guiding lines. In all cases, a base line 
ust be marked off, and an effort should be made to get this and subsequent 
leading or guide lines also, if possible, on level ground. 

In Square planting, which is the method commonly adopted, the difficulty 
Usually is to get the guide line at a correct right angle with the base line. If 
Not right to start with, subsequent trouble is inevitable. 

A right angle may be obtained by tying the line at the first mark to the 

tst peg of the base line, the tenth mark on the line (nine spaces) to the fourth 
Peg of the base (three spaces), and holding the fifth mark on the line to stretch 


. 
, 
' 
' 
' 


Gu line 


RB Angles 


\ 
\. 4 5 


Page 
taps UNE Saati : 


Base line 2 3>> 
Fig? 
7% oblain a Right angle ia Lining 


ue slack line taut in both directions. A peg at that spot will then be at right 
gles to the first peg of the base line ; this must be carefully done, however. 
equ reo experience has taught to be the surest is to guess a square of 
oa sides and prove or correct it till the diagonals measure the same. The 

and inches do not matter, but, if the length from one corner to the 


. fe Pe. st A ‘ 
o ° < e e ° 
Base Line »— 
Fig I 


‘Syuare Lining The diagonals of the figure. 
lobe equal loeach other, ¥ the siaks equal 


di . , 
thespually opposite one is not equal to that between the other two corner pegs, 
be Je Sure cannot be right-angled. Once the square 1s obtained, one side may 
fomey neued to form a guide line, on which, with the base, a larger square is 
Vill }, . The sides should then be pegged off, when the subsequent filling in 
Such © comparatively easy. In ordinary square planting, the exact distances, 
a 6 fect x 6 fect, 7 fect x 7 fect, or 8 fect x 8 feet, are usually taken, 
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In diagonal planting, the object is to have the trees in every other row 
opposite the spaces in the base line. This gives the trees individually a little 
more room, or, rather, leaves less ground unused, but a few trees less will he 
obtained to the acre. The lining for this method of planting may be done 10 the 
same way as the square, and the alternate rows guessed at, but to be correct 1? 
guide lines from the base line are advisable. The second guide line is made 


x 
e- ° e 
apd « y 
x; ; : 
3; ; nf 
8 Be 
pera fa ar Ors an nn Bet eces, 
Sx H e < e 
. ' 
g: 
tt a 
BS r 
~~ ° “6 e * ° 
Baseline are 


Shourng lee Guide lines for Dag onat “Leaung 


by taking the diagonal from two squares, as per sketch. A: mark on the limits 
rope is then made to fall on the second guide line wherever it crosses it. 
second guide line need not have the distances marked on it, and should be 
allowed to lie until the square is filled in. For this, the equal distances 27 
usually taken as in the square planting. 

There is also another method of diagonal lining sometimes used, called 
the “ False” diagonal, in which the odd distances, such as 63 feet x 6 feet, 
73 feet x 8 feet, are taken ; the base line always having the greater distance® 
This is, however, irregular and somewhat difficult, and has few advantages. 

The third system is the easiest and best method of lining. It is used les 
often than the square method only because it is imagined to be more difficult 
lay out, whereas, in reality, the more or less difficult right angle being eliminate 


e e 
Baseline me 
“ eae tikes 
hexagonal er Inangudar Lining Fouelatterat Trangle 


it is easier. It gets its name “Hexagonal” from the space allotted to cat 
tree, this figure allowing of no waste; and “ Triangular” from the meth0o® 4 
laying the guide lines from the base. Tio lines or ropes are required, mah*.4 
as before mentioned, and of equal length. The base line then having peer } 


and pegged with one of them for its full length, the end of one line is faste? 
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ete eat beg of the base and the end of the other to the last peg, and the two 
the drawn taut, forming a triangle. The sides are then pegged according 
€ marks on the ropes and the triangle filled in, when the pegs will be found 
a ertoctly regular, having all the advantages of the diagonal principle, and 
Ing every tree equidistant from its neighbour on any side. 
and sany pide 3 the triangle may then be taken. to form the base of another, 
ree ng es of any size may be made to suit the contour of the field, but must 
and nf e equilateral, For this method the equal distances are used, of course, 
tom 5 to 6 per cent. more trees will go to the acre than on the square. 
calgaie UP OU eels is a somewhat irregular method, and is only used 
ae ab designedly planted wide, and the fifth tree, planted between 
i ai on (as the name implies), is intended to be eventually cut out, or a field 
er, ad to be too wide planted. In either case it is easier to guess or measure 
in the ne to tree than to line off at first for it. Should it be desired to line off 
Bhi, ae instance for quincunxing, it is best to complete the lining on the 
hich een. make a separate process of putting in the fifth pegs. Diagonal 
Stars oul d be drawn between the four pegs in each corner of the filled-in 
a and the lines stretched from these. The same lines may be used, as the dis- 
es will be exactly the same as the previous lining on the square will have been. 
the anally, a word or two about lining in general. Always endeavour to get 
"aa line not only on level ground, but across the slope. This is more 
cea cet than making it parallel with the fence or road. In lining at odd 
ala ae such as 6 feet x 7 feet or 74 feet x 8 feet, the base line should 
rer au : ang the greater distances, so that, when planted up, the coffee will 
a hah 1e wider spaces to the direction of most of the works—z.e., up and 
it pas well-lined place looks well, but it does not pay to waste time in getting 
Coffes exact. A little deviation from the straight is not noticeable when the 
Bron es old, and the object of lining is to ensure your making the most of the 
1d and for easier subsequent working, rather than for appearance. 
will phould a rise or depression of any moment exist in a clearing, exact lining 
I be Pee ole, for either the distances must increase or the lines be crooked. 
linin c cases, sacrifice appearance rather than your distances. On large areas, 
somes; off with marked ropes is quick and cheap, but on small gardens it is 
Mes done with two sticks of the required length tied together at one 
The end of one stick is placed at a peg in the base line and the end of 


@ : Tee: k 
Penner to a peg in the guide line; the spot where the sticks are connected 
odd peucates the place for the next peg, and so on. This is also useful for 

Therg 


THE ALGAROBA; on, MESQUIT BEAN (Prosopis Juliflora). 


By G. B. BROOKS, 
Overseer, Kamerunga State Nursery. 


treg Th the April number of the Journal an article was submitted on the above 
cial mention of its value as 


ast peenting out its useful qualities, and making special { 
~ Teej feed for the drier portions of the State. This article resulted in the 
Crop bY of numerous applications for seed from all parts of the State. The 
exh, eing the first borne by the tree in this nursery, the supply of seed was 
Wa, USted after the first hundred or so of requests had been complied with. It 
Ig e © regretted that there was not sufficient seed to supply all, but the tree 
Ver ‘ bearing again, and the forty odd applicants whose requests had to stand 
Cr Vill be shortly supplied. There will be seed to spare beyond this, as the. 


gr omises to be a good one. ; 
lang 7, Ue the acclimatisation and propagation of this valuable tree in Queens- 
fertl 48 been made known by means of the above-mentioned article, several . 
“men have come to see it, and have been unanimous testifying to its value 


Om : 
their experiences of it in other countries. 
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It would seem that in one or two instances a little difficulty was experienced 
in the raising of the seedlings. The few following hints regarding germinati 
of seed and propagation of seedlings might, therefore, be of general interest 

Tn sowing the seed, a loose open soil made up of equal parts of rich loam 
or vegetable matter and sand is the best. The seeds should be only just covere? 
for if planted deep, especially in the cold weather, they will frequentl he 
dormant for some considerable time. In such cases, when the soil is stirred UP 
the seed will readily germinate in the spring or on the approach of wart 
weather. This is a point that should be noted, as seeds so planted, especially ¥ 
the cooler portions of the State, are frequently looked upon as unfertile * 
they do not speedily show signs of vitality. ‘ 

After germination, the principal thing to guard against is over-waterilg 
Some cases have come to notice wiler the young seedlings have damped 0 
but this was in the Northern coastal districts, and in moist hot weather. 
the cooler portion of the State this need not be feared, however, unle%® 
obviously over-watered. There is no mistaking young seedlings, for, like ma? 
other plants of this family, they raise the seed itself above ground, W. i 
remains there for some short time until the seed lobes open, the typical Algaro™™ 
leaf not making its appearance for some days subsequent to this. The you? 
seedlings grow very long tap roots ; plants of 4 inches in height have been fou? 
to have tap roots of fully 18 inches in length. This necessitates careful handling: 
if transplanting is contemplated. If the seeds are not sown where the regs 
to permanently remain, shallow boxes or tins, say 6 inches in depth, filled Wy, 
the compost already referred to, are preferable to ordinary garden beds. ‘ 
method prevents the tap root from going too deep, and encourages a fibror 
growth of root without detriment to the plant. On transplanting seedling 
grown in this way, care must be taken in separating the roots when entwi! k 
which will occur if the seed has been at all thiclely sown. Otherwise the Be 
planting of seedlings thus propagated is much safer than that of those g?° 
in garden beds, and, if Saqavalie done, very few failures will result. 


_SUGAR-CANE EXPERIMENTS IN BARBADOS. f 
fi 


The London Times weekly edition gives the following yarticulars ‘i 
important experiments on sugar-canes of different varieties on different On 
and in varied climates on the island. The experiments have especial inter 
for Queensland sugar-planters, as Queensland creole was amongst. the fi of 
varieties chosen, and came third on the list above the standard with 4,404 Ib. 
saccharose and 2°69 tons of sugar per acre :— n 
“ During the past season important experiments have been conducted 
Barbados by Professor d’Albuquerque, honorary consulting chemist 1? the 
Imperial Agricultural Department, and Mr. Boyell, superintendent ° ng 
Botanic Station, to test the commercial value of various descriptions of seed 
and other sugar-canes, with the object of assisting the planters in selecting 


canes most suitable and profitable. The extreme varieties of soil and ca 
typical of comparatively large areas in Barbados are high red soils and low a 
ones, and between these two come every intermediate variety, so it is ob 


that some canes would be more productive in one locality than in an? 
The cane most fayoured by the planters recently is the white transpare?4 wit 


this has been adopted as the standard for comparison. An arrangemeD? © of 
made by which the canes to be used in the investigation were to be grow’ sll 


on expermental plots in the Botanic Gardens or in artificially prepate® “ye 

ut on seven different estates distributed over the island, ‘ grown per? 
planters themselyes under exactly the same conditions as other canes. gait 
was nothing exceptional in their treatment. Hence the results may be ?¢ ject 
as fairly typical of the locality in which they were grown. Fifteen %¢ ‘tie 
varieties of sugar-cane were compared on five black soil estates, and ten van) 


fteed 


J 
thet 


a 
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°n two red soil estates. Each variety was allotted a plot of 100 holes, and at 
Nearly every station there were two series of the varieties, so that there were 
0 plots (duplicates) of each variety, serving to show at each station, on the 
eld chosen, the variation to be expected with each variety from one part of 
® field to another. Finally, the crops when reaped had to undergo identically 
® same treatment at the hands of the investigators, and the results have 
Proved extremely interesting. 
“Valuable tables have been prepared showing for each variety in the black 
And the red soils separately the quantity, in tons per. acre, of canes and tops ; 
© percentage of juice produced by mill; the pounds per gallon of saccharose, 
of glucose, and of solids not sugar; the quotient of purity ; the juice, in gallons 
‘ee acre ; the saccharose, in pounds per acre ; and the sugar, in tons per acre. 
aking the last two only, we find in the black soil experiments that while the 
Standard white transparent yielded 4,528 lb. of saccharose and 2°41 tons of 
Sugar, seedling B.147 yielded respectively 6,067 lb. and 3:01 tons, B.347 coming 
hext with 6,012 lb. and 2:90 tons, followed by B.208 with 4,988 lb. and 2°83 
ons ; three other canes—Queensland creole, Jamaica cane, and B.254—being 
4 €d above the standard. The Bourbon cane made a very poor show, being 
he last on the list with only 841 Ib. and 0°47 ton. On the red soil the order 
Of merit was changed, B.208 leading with 6,239 lb. and 3:34 tons; B.156, 
Which was tenth on the black soil list, being second with 6,591 lb. and 3°32 tons; 
and B.147 third, with 6,794 lb. and 3°31 tons. Combining the results for the 
V0 soils, the standard white transparent, with yield as above stated, becomes 
“ighth on the list, B.147 being in the first place with 6,291 lb. and 3:10 tons, 
208 following with 5,443 Ib. and 3:02 tons, Queensland creole ‘third, with 
4404 Ib. and 2°69 tons, and Jamaica cane fourth, with 5,001 lb. and 2°67 tons. 
B ther similar table shows the results obtained on three black soil estates with 
ead and white transparent, the former proving by far the better cane, pro- 
ring 6,999 lb. and 3°47 tons, against the standard’s 4,527 lb. and 2°41 tons, 
tin favour of B.147 to the extent of 55 per cent. in saccharose, and of 44 per 
te in the mean yield of marketable sugar—in other words, a gain of more than 
d ton of sugar per acre. With such results as these there is no hesitation im 
“dine on B.147 as the best all-round cane for Barbados; but the Imperial 
Plan issioner of Agriculture, knowing from experience how reckless the 
a ‘ters haye been in the past in going in for extensive cultivation of a particular 
‘a Decause it had been profitably grown somewhere else under totally 
rent conditions of soil and climate, advises the planters, in the first instance, 
Select three or four only of the most promising canes, which have now been 
*Perimented with, and which may be likely to suit their district, and, finally, 
opt the variety which steadily stands the test of local conditions. Wa 
a 000 acres of land under cultivation it is obvious that, if the eet 
of proved variety of cane insures an increased yield of even only ees 
im: On of sugar per acre, the planters and the island generally wou eriye 
_ Mense benefit from the change.” 


FERTILISING TROPICAL PLANTS. 
Ab Tha plying fertilisers to tobacco, wait till the plants have been set out for 
into, © fortnight; then remove some of the earth about the plant, and put 
ang, the hollow thus formed a compost mixed with artificial fertilisers, cover up 
the Slig tly water if necessary. When the soil is pervious and rich in humus, 
Su], best composition of artificial manure for a tropical climate js 180 Ib. : 
salt tate of potash, 45 Ib. of high-grade superphosphate, and 185 Ib. Chili 
Petre (nitrate of soda)—a total of 860 Ib. per annum. : 
Fig 1 temperate climates the most invigorating compound is found to consist 
9 1b, sulphate of potash, 180 lb. Thomas’ slag, and 180 Ib. Chili saltpetre. 
Yenga. Compost heap is easily made, and the value of composting lies in 
“ting available as plant food all sorts of waste products of the house, 
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kitchen, farm, stable, garden, &c. Both vegetable and refuse animal matte 
such as dead animals, spoiled meat, will by judicious management be turned 1 
valuable plant food. Kitchen and bedroom slops should be sent to the compe 
heap. Constant forking over will hasten decomposition. The heap must 
kept under cover to prevent leaching in rainy weather, and loss of valua 
constituents through the agency of the hot sun and drying winds. 

Most of the coffee-planters of Queensland carry on the cultivation on the 
rich scrub soils of the coast, which last for years without the addition ° 
manure ; but in heavy clay or very poor soils manuring by nitrogen-gatheré 


is necessary. On such lands, spread the stable manure and plough it one 
and plant the seed, if green-manuring is to be practised, directly before ; 


beginning of the rainy season. The artificial fertilisers, if used, should 


spread broadcast and ploughed in—if the land is level, before, and, if hilly, afte! 


the rainy season. If the plants appear weak, use more stable manure ; if t 
are strong and healthy, do not give much manure containing nitrogen, SUC 
stable manure and oileakes—use only artificial fertilisers. On heavy so} 
poor land, supply from 1,800 to 2,700 lb. caustic lime every sixth year, or hy 
9,000 to 18,000 good marl per acre. If neither lime nor marl are procura 
use the following mixture:—385 Ib. Thomas’ slag (16 per cent.), 229 7 

)s 


sulphate of potash magnesia, 90 lb. Chili encase 900 Ib. per acre y 


annum. If there were lime, then apply—405 lb. superphosphate (16 per ce? 4 


225 1b. sulphate of potash magnesia, 90 lb. Chili saltpetre—total, 720 Ib. P 
acre per annum. ing 


Js and © 


Sugar-cane may be manured with megass ashes. ~ Fertilisers conta i 


chlorine should not be used. Apply, once in eight or ten years, from 1,80 

to 3,600 Ib. caustic lime. Never use fresh stable manure ; use it only if m* a 
with soil. Cow pea, velvet bean, and castor-oil plants are excellent for a 

manuring. On deep soils, not too rich, containing much lime, apply annu ie 
per acre, 270 lb. superphosphate (16 per cent.), 90 lb. sulphate of potash, 90 
Chili saltpetre ; total, 450 ib, 


For maize, carey. soils should be avoided. The best soils are deep 102” . 


also sandy soils rich in humus, and not too dry. (16 

If planted for harvesting for grain, apply 270 Ib. superphosphate +0 
per cent.), 270 Ib. kainit, or 65 Ib. muriate of potash and 180 Ib. Chili saltp® 
—total, 720 lb. per acre per annum. If planted for fodder, the Chili saltp® 
may be omitted. The richer the soil the more necessary it is to fertilise a 
ime. 

Spread and plough in the kainit and superphosphate directly after 
harvested the preceding crop ; apply the saltpetre only when the young P ‘2 
are from 7 to 9 inches high. Keep the soil stirred afterwards, as the s@ tpe 
is apt to form a crust. 


an 


light, somewhat sandy soil, spread the fertiliser broadcast, and plough it 1 70 I q 


weeks before sowing the rice. Such a fertiliser may be compounded 0: 

superphosphate (16 per cent.), 360 lb. kainit, or 85 lb. muriate of potash 

90 Ib. Chili saltpetre—total, 720 lb. cape 
Ginger should be planted on light, loamy, sandy, pervious soil, ™. (4. 


humus. If the soil is dry, watering or irrigation must frequently be pT oy 
poe and plough under the following mineral fertiliser :—405 Ib. supe 90 
a “sy 


ate, 225 1b. sulphate of potash magnesia, 90 lb. Chili saltpetre—total, 

per acre per annum. } ext! 

The use of nitrogenous fertilisers is of great importance to a ginge?.” 78 
The above fertiliser should be applied to a soil rich in lime. Where jum 
wanting, substitute 585 1b. Thomas’ slag for the superphosphate. _ phe 

If cotton is grown on poor land, it needs to be abundantly fertilised. ls o 
_ best soils for this crop are sandy, loamy, and deep limy soils. “The limy ng 
West Moreton are eminently suited for cotton-growing, and there fertil e 
hardly necessary. Heavier soils are good if supplied frequently with ole 
substances producing humus. When the ance condition of the * 


Fr, 
ha ts 


rages : 4 ; ie 
For mountain rice more potash is required than for water rice. 50) 9 j 


| 
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bad, being compact and heavy, humus must be applied in the form of stable 
Beeure: The best artificial fertiliser is a mixture of 360 Ib. kainit, 360 lb. 
me Phosphate, and 18 lb. Chili saltpetre per acre for each crop. Cotton-seed 
it 1s a very valuable fertiliser, but, as it is very much esteemed as a 

tle feed, it is rarely used otherwise. Spread the mineral fertilisers, and 
Plough them under deeply before sowing. Fertilisation by green manuring 
eh leguminous plants is very important. Sow pea or bean seeds after the 
i ae cotton-plant is well-developed and the cultivation is completed. Plough 

© green crop after having harvested the cotton. 


ye Ramie—As a amie plantation is only replanted once in about twenty 

the abundant fertilising is necessary. Make a compost of the old leaves of 

salt plant and mix with it 540 Ib. kainit, 180 Ib. superphosphate, 180 Ib. Chili 

prod te total, 900 lb. of mineral fertiliser per acre per annum. This should 

ade ce & quick growth of stalks. Applications of common salt also are 

. vantageous, Spread fertiliser at the end of the rainy season after the ramie 
arvested and work in the field has become possible. 


RUBBER LAND CONCESSION IN PERU. 


9 godt erorts state that the Government has granted a ten-year concession of 
tho, CStradas on the banks of the Combapata River, for developing the rubber 
“es there, to Geo. Fair and Albert Lee, American citizens. A railroad which 
~ from the seaport town of Mollendo to Puno, on Lake Titicaca, has a 
Tach line extending north to within about 85 miles of the Combapata River. 
ine’ branch was to run north to Cuzco, in Southern Peru, but work on it was 
lj e rubted by the war between Peru and Chili. Its completion will bring the 
to ae within a few miles of the India-rubber trees which have been conceded 
fe and Pair.— Engineering News. 


CASSAVA. 


1 cae J. Harding, Geraldton, has shown us a sample of cassava peared 
Seo, Actured by. him, which apparently leaves nothing to be desired on the 
A grain and pure colour. any 
Thaj Part from the bitter and sweet cassava varieties of the Hast and West 
th ip t 1ere are numerous very important varieties of cassava under cultivation 
to, aes which are extensively used in lieu of, and generally in preference 
atoes, cooked in the same manner. ; 
Brix “Sava is peculiarly adapted to semi-arid regions. The Bie inane: 
Aber cttca says, in an article on India: “Tt has been estimated that, in ibe 
Mehes © of irrigation, the rice crop requires an annual rainfall of at lees B 6 
Nchey @nd an Indian province requires an average fall of not less than 50 to : 
fggay, ™ order to grow rice as a staple crop.” The Columbian eae 
ont evil flourish with a rainfall of only 14 to 16 inches, and oy sand Me air. 
Tost b drought. On the other hand, there are varieties which can stand ¢ 
Normal rainfall. 
Scorer Robert Thomson, in an interesting letter on the subject to HM. 
Dang iY Of State for Tndia, says that one man can cultivate six acres of this 
; he yield of which amounts to 60 tons of tubers per annum, at a cost is 
Cost of ton. ‘Thus, 19 Ib. of a precious article of food can be raised at i e 
“Yea, “Accordingly, one man cultivates sufficient to support 100 persons a 
Podng One hundred square miles of cassava grown mm scattered plots wou 
1 kivaty food for 1,000,000 persons. In Ireland the area under potato 
Ofte ts in past times, reached 1,933 square miles. Cassava roots can 
ably used as cattle food. Immense quantities of starch and farma 
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can be produced from the tubers. Mr. Thomson considers the bitter and sweet 
cassava to be merely varieties of the same species. Some varieties grow 1 1 
damp soil, others in exhausted, impoverished soil, from the hot plains t0 an 
elevation of 6,000 feet above sea-level. Ra, 
The cassava plant is not unlike our well-known castor oil plant, of which! 
is a near ally. The farina is obtained from the roots, which often weigh 30 4 
for a single tuber. The root of the “ sweet” cassava is perfectly wholesome, 
eat without any preparation, being commonly used as a vegetable, but belts 
deficient in farina is not nearly so much cultivated as the “ bitter” variety. ia 
roots of the latter are extremely poisonous, but the poisonous ingredient ? 
entirely confined to the juice, and as it is very volatile it is easily dissipate 
the process of roasting, the smallest remnant of the poison being driven of 
drying the flour on hot plates. Some years ago we grew a plot of bitter cass 
at “ Grateats Pimpama, and it happened that when the crop was TIPe 
gentleman from Brazil was staying there. He undertook to prepare era 
cassava flour. The roots were dug, washed, and peeled; they were then crush : 
and the meal was placed in a coarse sugar bag under heavy pressure, W# 
being freely passed through it. ‘This water flowing into a tub carried with it ‘a 
fine white starch. It was allowed to settle, then drained away, and the stare 
was dried on a sheet of iron, by which means every particle of poison he 
driven off. The heat caused the fine grain to swell, and when cooked ™ 
form of a pudding we had a perfect tapioca pudding. F 
The planting and cultivation of the cassava are as simple as for arrowroe” 
The cuttings of the stem, about 1 foot long, are laid in the furrow like SU" e 
cane plants, and covered in the same manner. The plant grows to a height of 
from 4 to 6 feet. Only the tough wood of the full-grown stems should be wie 
for cuttings. In about eight months after planting, the tubers are reacy 
digging, but they will take no harm if left in the ground for a year and 0 
up as required. Here we have a plant which should prove a most valu ice 
adjunct to our farm crops, from one end of the State to the other. The Ph 
of tapioca in London is now from £16 to £20 per ton. j 


{ 


TOBACCO IN FLORIDA. ' 
In cultivating tobacco in Florida, the endeavour is to use the best clemet 
of the American, the Cuban, and the Sumatran methods, in which the AM) iy 
method, being the basis of all the methods, largely predominates, the Oa 
and Sumatran hand methods finding little favour with Americans, where 


labour can be substituted. 


The Seed Beds.—The seed beds, whether made in the forest or up ed 
farm, are thoroughly burned, enclosed with plank or skinned poles, and cor 
with cloth. After sowing and firming, the seed beds are watered, and, 
absence of suitable rains or of sufficient moisture in the soil to keep 
surface of the beds damp, the beds are watered with a watering-pot 07 
sprinkling devices. wy 

Planting.—The time for planting tobacco in Florida varies consider i 
In the extreme southern portion of the State transplanting begins in Feb? ¢ the 
in the latitude of Ocala, March ; and in the more northern portion’ 
State, April. woth 

When the plants are from 8 to 6 inches high, the length depending } as? 
upon whether the plants are stocky, as in thinly sown beds, or slende™ jit 
thickly sown beds, they are set in the field, which has previously bee? 
good tilth by ploughing, fertilising, and harrowing. aise 

Because of Florida’s leachy soil, being mostly fine quartz sand, forth ost 
are applied in the rows, mixed thoroughly with the soil with a scooter or" tt 
plough and a furrow thrown on it in both ways with a small plough 0" 


y} 


SE 


1 
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Commercial fertilisers, which are ordinarily employed, being injurious to the 
Nt roots, are applied from two weeks or a month before the plants are set, so 
at they may digest and be thoroughly incorporated in the soil. 
" ometimes home-made fertilisers of muck, lime, wood ashes, and stable 
lanure are applied in the same way as commercial fertilisers. 
th efore taking up the plants from the plant bed, the bed is watered 
are cushy, so that some of the soil will adhere to the roots. The plants 
a taken up carefully with a pointed stick or fork, generally in the morning 
/€n the dew is on them, placed in shallow boxes, roots together, and covered 
re damp cloths and placed in a shady cool place until planting time. Where 
ere is sufficient labour at hand, the plants are taken up as the planting 
roceeds, Early in the season plants are set at any time of day; later on, 
noon ; in summer, late in the evening. 
la Transplanting machines are used by a few planters, but, as a rule, the 
‘ its are dropped in the rows by hand, the desired distance apart depending 
ina the variety and strength of the soil. The rows of Havana tobacco are 
"4 ually made 34 feet apart, though occasionally only 3 feet, the plants being 
& all the way from 12 inches, on fertile or fertilised fields, to 18 inches on 
Miner soil, “In field crops—corn, for instance—the poorer the soil the more 
Nding room is given to the hill. Practical farmers adopt the same rule in 
wine tobacco. 
se: pe OF Sumatra tobacco, the rows are made 4 feet apart, and the plants are 
*t from 12 to 16 inches in the rows. The customary method of making holes 
det Uibble to set plants in is employed ; sometimes, too, holes are made with 
‘tek about 4: feet long, the holes being made as the hand walks along the 
ie Generally the earth is firmed about the roots with the dibble; the more 
§ “eful do this with the hands. If the field is dry, the holes are watered before 
the, the plants, and afterwards when necessary until the plants establish 
“mselyes, Replanting is done as soon as missing plants are discovered. 
th From the time the plants are set, the rows are gone over in the early 
ties to destroy the cut worms until the plants are large enough not to be 
guured by them. "When the plants have become established—the time varying 
r ay one to two weeks, depending on the season, the vigour of the. plants, and 
thr with which they have been set—they are hoed and some fresh soil 
°wn to them with a sweep or cultivator run shallow. After this, the plants. 
Worked as often as necessary to keep the field clean and the plants thriving. 
Whe Soil is always thrown to the plants, and the rows hoed between the plants 
cre hecessary to destroy weeds and grass. 
the The cultivation differs from that in the north, only in that in ne nore 
QT a tivation ceases when the plants are topped, while in Florida it pes not. 
dthwwtivation is continued, aa a sucker crop grown. The practice i to eye 
ae nitty sucker to develop, as near to the roots as possible, and when t oid ants 
Main] t these suckers develop with remarkable speed. This Bios crop 18 
Y @ filler crop, but it produces a good percentage of wrappers also. 
Lene hen the bloom-bud appears, the plant is topped, the a of SOE en 
bef ending upon the strength of the plant, anywhere from nine to fi et LDN 
the 8 lett on Hayana, and as much as twenty or more on Sumatra. In fall crops, 
becgr “ts are topped low, regardless of the bloom-bud, to hasten maturity, » 
Ue of the danger of frost in November or December. 


hay at8eets, — Worming.—From the time of setting the plants to the eer of 

the t Sting the crop, the field is gone over to combat insect enemies. en. 

tip bacco worm appears the plants are wormed early in the morning om 

bacen ae times a week, depending upon the severity of the invasion of the 
y. 


fon itor the destruction of the tobacco worm, picking is exclusively followed ; 
the,’ lestruetion of the tobacco fly, a solution of a quarter of a pint of syrup,” 
this “Warters of a pint of water, and 1 oz. of cobalt 1s used. A. few drops of 

Nxture are put into the blossoms of the Jamestown weed, petunia or 
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datura, in the evening, either upon plants that are favourably located or ™ 
blooms that are conveniently placed in the field; a board about 8 inches squat® 
with holes bored in it, being nailed on the end of a stick 4 or 5 feet long. ' 

For the destruction of the bud worm, a mixture of one tablespoonful © 
paris green to a gallon of cornmeal is dusted upon the buds in the morniNg 
while the dew is on, with some kind of a duster, usually an extemporls© 


baking powder or mustard can, the lid of which is perforated with a small wt? _ 


nail. This can be used in the hand or fastened to the end of a stick eo, 
18 inches long. Arsenate of lead and other insecticides are also used for t 
same purpose. “ed 

The same insecticides are used in the seed bed when the plants are attack 
by insects ; sometimes air-slaked lime, to which 2 oz. turpentine have been. ad a 
to the peck, is blown over the bed, under the covering, with an insect bellow®: 
This drives many of the smaller insects from the bed. 


Cutting.—When the leaves begin to change colour from the dark-gree! 4 
a lighter shade, with faint yellow spots appearing on the leaf, the croP 
harvested. ae, 

Three methods of cultivating are followed in Florida, each having ? 
adherents. Sometimes all three methods are employed on the same oe 
namely :—The original American method of cutting the entire stalk ; 2nd, cutie 
the plant in sections of two leaves, the Cuban method; and 8rd, priming 
leaves from below as they ripen. Where the whole plants are cut they ™ 


taken to a grassy spot to wilt; frequently they are speared at the butt imm® 


diately, and from seven to ten plants strung on a 4-foot lath and carried or hat 


on wagons with suitable racks to the barn. Where the plant is cut into section 


the sections are straddled upon laths or poles in the field; when the leaves i 
primed, they are placed in shallow boxes, face to face, and carried to ves 
stringing-shed, where they are strung on strings of from thirty to forty lew a 
to the string, which are fastened to a lath with a slot about 2 inches !? 
sawed in each end. 


i 
Generally these laths, poles, or rived sticks are 4 feet 2 inches long: We | 


the Cubans use longer poles, frequently as long as 14 feet. j 
After the lathing by either of these methods, they are placed within 
wilting-shed or carried to the barn. ‘a 
The tobacco barns of Florida are the same as those in general us° of 
America, with the exception that, on account of the humid atmospher® 
Florida during a large part of the curing season, the barns are stripped to ™ 
them as tight as possible. 


Barn Curing. —The sticks of tobacco, as above described, after having " od 


the 


ke 


ot 


wilted, are hung on the tier poles in the barn. Frequently the tobacco is P thet 


in the barn directly, the wilting depending upon the condition of the We” 4 
and the quantity of tobacco in the barn, as the tobaceo must cure slowly 
the primary wilting would, in such cases, hasten the curing too quickly. anf 
During the curing, the humidity of the air in the barn is kept as my d 
uniform as possible, that the leaves shall not dry too quickly. Occasion® “he 
psychrometer is used to note the humidity ; generally this is done by notin hel 


condition of the tobacco. The barn is closed during the day in drying wer one ; 


and opened at night. When the atmosphere is very humid the reverse 8 i 
and wood or charcoal fires built to dry the air and prevent mould. Whe?” i: 
is used, care is taken to burn nothing but oak or sappy pine, as hea ould 
imparts an odour of turpentine. When mould makes its appearance, the ? pute? 
sticks are given a sun-bath from day to day until danger from that § 
18 past. 

In from three to six weeks after the tobacco is hung in the barn, the 


: e ers, Hic ee c | 
1s complete. Then, when the tobacco is in case, it is tied in hands and i pol 
in boxes to be sold, or subsequently fermented. At this stage, Cubans ot 


tie their leaves in hands, but tie it in loose bundles about 8 inches in di 
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sud pile these in a close room and cover with cloths. This practice is gaining 
Your, and much of the Florida tobacco is thus handled. This practice is 
Called * Pilon,” 
| ace élon.—In Spanish, pilon is defined as “a heap.” As before stated, in 
oa Re tobacco the Cubans cut the stalks in sections of two leaves ; oeca- 
straddy. a section of three leaves of one. grade is cut. These sections are 
ie led. upon poles. These sections vary in time of curing. The barn is gone 
the occasionally, and sections of uniform ripeness are placed together. When 
Sections are cured they are taken down and stripped from the piece of 
» tied in loose bundles of about 8 inches in diameter, and piled in a close 
Con etd covered with cloths. About 6 inches of some loose material, such as 
™ fodder or dried palmetto leaves, is laid down first, and the bundles piled on 
re: If, during this pilon, any moulded stems develop, those leaves are 
tawn and given a sun-bath, and placed in a bundle by themselves, and kept 
Parate from the bulk to prevent dissemination of mould spores.—Florida 
ITculturist. 


A farmer, writing to the Florida Agriculturist on his success in growing 
4 and Sumatra tobacco, says :— 

Thave sold it all—8,000 Ib.—for about an average of 20 cents (10d.) per Ib. 
ea that crop on 10} acres, and used only 10°00 dollars (£2 1s. 8d.) worth of 
ote Iser per acre. It cost me only 10 cents (5d.) per Ib. to raise it, not 

tting the use of the land, barns, and sticks, which T owned, and if rented 

© cost would not have been over 12 cents (6d.) per Ib. 

nd_US means that the farmer cleared over £16 per acre net profit. Queens- 
deli “rown tobacco has at times been sold at from 9d. to 1s. per Ib., and we 
leat ne the price locally now is about 53d. Cannot our tobacco-growers raise a 
i at will produce 10d.? They certainly cannot complain of want of expert 


Struction, Where, then, does the fault lie ? 


Cup 


COFFEE IN QUEENSLAND—AN INDIAN VIEW. 


jou Udging from the frequency of articles and quotations from Queens ane 
don’ Which appear in Planting Opinion, it 1s gratifying to know t se Me 
at ee of the coffee industry in this State is being critically watched in In ae 
V et m the Madras presidency, by those who can well claim to be re 
to, the subject they write about. Planting Opinion reprints several leng y 
My c's from the articles regularly published in this Journal from cis pen 0 
t ty : Newport, Instructor in Coffee-growing, and im another article discusses, 
0 


i i : luding as 
Hoy the prospects of coffee-growers 1m Queensland, cone g 


itp, A® to the future, Mr. Newport appears to be sanguine. He notes 


fe vement i ity, ¢ ¢ _ 6d. to 1s. 9d. per Ib. in tins, 
but ent in quality, alludes to sales at from 1s Bae ferrets 


that 4, “ePrecates too much decentralisation in regard to y 
Deg : Placing on the market of a large number of Leer a eats 
et Support of his assertion that prospects are good, he s spay pace 
Con luality is obtainable, and that, in spite of labour oe ion a es 
Mates 4° the colony’s natural advantages can compete with them. : "i 1s 
MS at from the grower’s point of view coffee has become the most a fing 
Cre apices, giving a return of 10 cwt., and possibly a 15 to 20 ewt. cx W ae 
5" 6d. per Ib. in the parchment would mean £28 gross, or a net re ie a 
Dresey 20 at least per acre. It should be especially noted, EOMsreD x is 
that a Coffee in Guceiand is mostly regarded as a by-product. may i 
Sf, tll yet ‘pay’ asa staple. Mr. Newport thinks it will. At any aa 
Out ot 788 Will make some of our readers regret that the large acreage 10 ne 
Ven a ich they ean make little or no profit cannot be at once exchange or 
“maller acreage under coffee in Queensland, where, unless Mr. Newpor 
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errs greatly, land is to be had that will prove responsive to care and knowledge 
and yield coffee enough and of a sufficient quality to make good profits # 
certainty. We shall await with interest his future reports, commenting on ne 
development of the coffee industry in Queensland. It is good to know tha 
there is at least one country where profits are derivable from the cultivation ° 
high-grade coffee.” Fi 

Let us hope that some Indian planters will come over to Queensland, a0 
bring their experience to bear on coffee-growing here. We can assure them 
they will be heartily welcome, and that they will have no difficulty in obtaimng 
the necessary suitable land at very low prices, and on payments extended Ove 
a series of years. Mr. Newport in no way exaggerates either the excellent 
of the soil, the suitability of the climate, the healthiness of the plants, 
the returns to be obtained. Indeed, we are inclined to the opinion that, withou 
deviating in the least from the truth, he might be more optimistic than 7 
appears to be in his reports. There is no doubt that these reports can be fu y 
relied upon, and that in them Mr. Newport is careful rather to understate tha: 
to overrate the average yield of coffee in the North and the prices obtained. 

Since his arrival on the scene, coffee-growing has been gradually improvin6) 
and without question he has placed the industry on a very firm basis, and, a8 
onsequente ~ef his practical teachings, the area under coffee is yea y 
increasi 


Ch Bk we COFFEE NOTES. | F 
_ Less than five years ago the first coffee seeds were introduced into Ugan 
by missionaries. Now there are extensive crops under cultivation. Last vay 
100 tons were exported from Uganda, and this year this amount will be gre# 
. exceeded. The quality of Blantyre coffee is said to be the best in the wo 
superior even to the famous Mocha.— Commercial Intelligence. 


‘ PEPPER CULTIVATION. 4 
As population increases in the intertropical parts of Queensland, it Me 
quite within the bounds of probability that men will be found desirous 
engaging in other form of agriculture and horticulture than sugar, coffee, ie 
rice. Cardamoms, vanilla, cacao, ginger, pepper, nutmegs, and many on 
articles of commerce will in time be found amongst our exports. ‘The Cle 
vation of pepper, to judge by the subjoined article, which we take from ou 
Tropical Agriculturist, would seem to be an industry yery suitable for 
Northern lands, climate, and rainfall :— 


PEPPER CULTIVATION IN MALABAR, thet 
Pepper (Piper nigrum) is grown in Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, and ° od 
Asiatic countries, but that which comes from the Malabar Coast is acknowleds +3 
to be the best. The only talugs in Malabar in which pepper cultivation 
largely carried on are Kottayam and Kurumbranad. The conditions sy _ 
favourable to pepper cultivation are said to be copious rains, abundant dere 
the night, and a gravelly red soil. These are found in other parts of y 0 
So it is not understood why the cultivation is chiefly confined to thes? ye 
talus. ‘Two varieties of pepper are produced in Malabar—the black a” ust 
white. The fruit is gathered green when intended for black pepper, but only 
become quite ripe for white pepper. White pepper differs from ai black 
in being stripped of its covering. After stripping them, the black berries al | 
steeped in salt water, and when they have been exposed to the sun for 5° uf : 
days the chaff is rubbed off with the hands. The process of cultivation tee 
simple. The vine is generally propagated by cuttings. It is usually pit 
at the base of trees, the most commonly used being Murriku (2ry/l7j0 
indica) ; other trees, such as the jack, cashewnut, and mango-tree, may" j 
be used, but they are not in favour with the Malabar cultivators. - 
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aa The first thing required for forming a pepper garden is to clear all jungle 
Ad root out all stumps of trees on the ground. This must be done by the 
middle of May. The Murikku standards, on which the vine is trained, should 
en be planted, and about half-a-dozen cuttings of the vine—each about 25 
*et in length—should be planted at the foot of each stem. The soil should 
€n be turned up by digging, and the cuttings tied with a fibre on to the 
“Uurikku crop. The tying is necessary to facilitate the growth of the vine, 
i Ich sends out small roots at every joint, which strike into the Murikku stem 
an _cnable the vine to climb up the prop. In three or four years the vine 
tains a height of 6 feet. 
ate _the vines begin to bear in the third or fourth year, and in four years more 
M1 m full perfection, and continue so for twenty years, when they die. They 
ssom about the month of June, and begin to bear fruit in the following two 
Months. The gathering season is January to March. The plartt requires 
“onstant rains during the blossoming season. The expenses of cultivation inci- 
ental to farming and maintaining pepper plantations are variously stated. 
ne it may be stated approximately that a plantation of 1 acre will not vost 
ore than Rs. 300 (about £23), together with an annual expenditure of Rs. 10 
pet 16s. 8d.) for its upkeep. The outturns of the pepper harvest are also 
feausly stated. The yield ranges from one to three bharams per acre (one 


fags Tam being equivalent to 660 Ib.), It is stated that a single vine ‘produces , 


™ one edangali to four edangalis of dried pepper. There is no. doubt that 


oy Per cultivation is highly remunerative, and it is a pity that it is nob carried; 


More extensively than it is at present. Redes ” 
ed, [It would be useful to know the equivalent for the weight, or meastire 
Ngati Bd. Q. AT. hes Sigs 


A SUGAR-CANE FIELD. 
By A. J, BOYD. 


The last crop on the sugar estate of Mr. G. R. Mayer, on the Mulgrave, 
< Cairns, yielded over 40 tons of cane per acre. In the early days of sugar- 
erties in Queensland, when the rich scrub lands were in_ their virgin eae 
BD en Ity, such a erop would have been looked upon as nothing remarkable, or 
Planted with the old Bourbon cane usually gaye a return of from 60 to SO 


a eeone per acre, and eyen up to 100 tons when allowed to stand over for 
ato. t may well be imagined that a field of 100 acres a ae er 
the ee of labour to bring the crop to perfection, to cut, one and tr a 
Gop, Ue to the mill, especially as it must be got off in. a hurry. ae i ze a 
ne Which may be cut, leisurely and left on the field or stacked like bey 
at oy, © Moment it is cut fermentation begins, and unless the cane is crushe 
Se loss ensues both to the growers and to the mill-owners. 
Conn tis during the hottest months of the year that the most trying tebe if 
ly “ction with cane cultivation has to be performed, and that labour 1s a 
this Meally known as “trashing.” None but those who have ae pe 
atu ork under a tropical sun can realise in the faintest degree t He cs aug ting 
—laboye Of the work. I have done it myself in the company both oF whi ° 
tag ters and kanakas, and, from hard, practical experience, T am able ee ag 
tha Je is no work performed by any labourer in the State of eoeene Ae 80 
Ne isting, so Harton and so shunned by the white man as this abomin- 
ee iork of trashing. 
as been stated that trashing is unnecessary, 


t and the controversy on 
q doe ant is as old as sugar-growing, but all I can say is that the planter who 
“thetler 


trash runs three risks at least. One is that during continued wet 


the rain lodges at the joints of the cane just at the buds, and is held 


the trash. The next thing is, the buds swell and quickly. grow: into 


as 


* 
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suckers all up the cane, thus reducing the density of the juice and giving more 
labour to dress the cane for the mill. I have had a whole field of cane 1 
state, owing to want of hands to trash and the refusal of the regular bal 
ploughmen, horse-drivers, &c., to save the crops by doing the work. 

The second risk is that the trash harbours numbers of insects, sulla 
borers, which injure the cane; and the third is that, at a time when t 
‘ane requires all the sun and air it ean get to ripen it and raise the Sug” 
content of the juice, it is smothered in a mass of dead leaves which effectua ¥ ; 
keep off light, sun, and air. Again, when cane-cutting is going on, the heap 
of trash collected at the foot of the cane stools give the cutters harder We™ 
to do. Now, picture to yourselves a 50 or 100 acre field of well-grown cane 
It stands from 8 to 10 feet high in serriéd rows some 6 feet apart, with half 
distance between the stools of cane which number from six to twelve canes Pe 
stool. Much of the cane has been blown down, and lies ina tangled mars 
underfoot. “Every single cane is clothed with a casing of dead leaves trom © 
ground to the green crown. This is the so-called “ trash” which has t0 
renioved to enable the sun and air to act directly on the cane. r 

Enter this field, and a few yards from its outside edge you will find} 
difficult to force your way further into it. Overhead is the pitiless blazing * 
of the tropics. Should there be any breeze at all, not a breath of it can a 
its way further than a few yards into the thickly-growing cane. The them vd 
meter stands at from 120 degrees to 150 degrees Fahr. in the sun, and @ 
to this there is a deadly muggy dampness everywhere, which renders the 
still more oppressive. Re i( 

The mere physical exertion required to get through the field, wil 
attempting any work, is a laborious and exhausting business, and the cua 
visitor will emerge from his voyage across it covered with dust, stream’ 
with perspiration, and experiencing the delights of the abomination know?” 
cane itch. What, then, must it be to work through the livelong scorching , 
steaming day under such conditions? I have done it over and over a ‘ot 
not for love of it, be sure; and I can only say that if [ had to take my cho 
between working in the lower hold of a steamer unloading coffee, gua of 
hides, doing pick-and-shovel work in the open streets of Townsville a 
Cooktown in the month of February, and trashing sugar-cane, I would inf™ 
prefer any of the former methods of earning a living. 

I believe that if the Boer prisoners at St. Helena were sent to Det 
to trash cane, or those at our own St. Helena, in Moreton Bay, were to be ry 
to such work on Northern plantations, there would be an immediate ou 
against the inhuman barbarity of the authorities. 


108; 


heat 


peratt 
set 


i ‘ ‘ } il 
The trash is easily detached from the cane stalk—a child can pull 8 


leaf off with his finger and thumb. All that the labourer has to do 18 1 rash 


himself upon the stool of cane, plunge both arms into the accumulate “vg 
drag it clear of the cane, and deposit it in the clear space between the Pig 


The canes are thus left quite bare from root to crown. Easy enough, YO" jn 
The trash is neither heavy nor prickly. No, but as the work is usually pour 
dry weather, clouds of fine dust rise from the crackling leaves. ‘The Ja “ove 
is smothered in this dust, which gets into his eyes, into his nostrils—1b © y 
his whole body with’streaming dirt, and chokes. up his bronchial tubes 4 004 
as if he were working a cotton-gin ina close room. In addition to this,“ ut of 
ance, there is a still greater one arising from the hairs fringing eac 
the cane-stalk. These become detached in the process of trashing, 2)°, the 
into the skin like the fine hairs on certain caterpillars or the fine bal* «an! 
fruit of the prickly pear. These cause intense irritation ; the skin DUP me 
itches, and there is no possible escape from it or relief till knock ump! 
Then, as I have said, the blazing sun overhead beats pitilessly on t ° ol fo! 
tected worker, the dust chokes every pore, and by the time he has workes ing 
an hour or so, if he be a white man, small wonder that he fights shy OF 
cane. 
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Vv, 
Sh. VIII, QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL Part IV, 
Plate XXIV 


3. “FE ' 
a Loss,” ry years old, twelve months after first reaction. 


Nowprop,”? 8 
pMMy,") 34 : showed first reaction to the Tubercular test at ten months old. | 
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se 2 worked amongst my kanakas at it, and they went along merrily, 
eo SS tremendous hullaballoo when. one of them came aCLOSs 
em at th; » span HE the thick trash. No white man can. keep up with 
nian ae » Which they prefer to chipping young cane in the open field, 
and | white man would ten times sooner work at splitting and grubbing 
ploughing in the open, than work in the centre of a sweltering canefield. 


WHITE AND BLACK LABOUR. 


whit pore ereu how true this is. On my plantation I employed about ten 
Ae a in i 3 e d and. half-a-dozen in the mill, which was one of the simple 
man el capacity In use many years ago when sugar brought £35 per 
‘ lata a ts ourbon and Green Ribbon cane were grown almost exclusively. 
Owes the 1e Bien of the young cane allowed the land to be worked by 
ite aa Implements the white men were satisfied, but in the nature of 
fe cane, hike the briar rose on Lord Lovel’s grave, grew until it was no 
P&P possible to employ horse implements. Then trouble began. The men 
tothe. gus with hoes to keep the cane clean. They objected, and one after 
O the rey gave up and left, until at last I had only three first-class Germans 
aa Ae ace. It became absolutely necessary to get kanakas, so I hired a 
the om pea ane boys at 8s. a week and their rations. At the same time, as 
app He lng season drew near, I took on any sort of likely white man who 
ae pes hese got from 20s. to 25s. a week with quarters, but no 
S. 1ese IT supplied them with at cost price. 
ined 4 particularly remember two men I had thus casually picked up. The 
Settled... a fine, big, strong, young fellow, who seemed only too anxious to get 
uae RY ork, and he cheertully went down to the overseer to whom I gaye him 
aftemo us ructing him to put the man on to trashing. In the course of the 
a Hen IT went down to, see how the work was getting on, and I saw my new 
ere fale down in his row taking au smoke, whilst the kanakas and Germans 
low. cn) twenty yards ahead of him working hard in their respective rows. 
trash pages in the middle of a full-grown cane patch, where masses of dry 
Pune ; Be ying about, is a thing that no planter in his senses would permit, so q 
and ay rated the fellow, telling him there was a set time for smoke oh! 
hin Rewer was allowed to smoke except on the clear roadway. Then I asked 
and he was so far behind the rest. 
Epeog VEY am I so far behind the rest, eh boss?” was the reply. “ You don’t 
«ue to work like them—Dutchmen and kanakas, do you ? 
You do et you get the same wages as the other white men; why shouldn’t 
«ye Same work ?”* T asked. 
{nd y 9n’t you believe it, boss,” he said. “I’m down from the bush myself, 
ity ceca saya to the plantations for a spell, not to be nigger-drove, same as 
: how. 


hj wore ess to say that this valuable reliable white labourer was relieved of 


N . 
Wonk cS other fellow was funnier still. He also was a traveller looking for 
nd wy, 2 and a knowing one he was. He arrived just as the dinner-bell rang, 
nt him to the white men’s quarters to” 

d He worked well that afternoon, but 
Say 4. °Y at about 11 o'clock, as I was standing on the veranda of my house, T 

foy a emerge from the cane and go to the men’s quarters. When I got there, 
th him preparing to boil his quart-pot for tea. On my explaining that 


edi ‘ 
nner-bell had not yet been rung, he merely looked up and said, 


«y-) Master told me come up.” 


«y,/10 18 your master?” I asked. 
knggj, Who ?’ he shouted; “the Lord Jesus is my Master. He told me to 


iS it » and T’ve knocked off, and that’s all about it.” 6 
«y, At's all very well, my man, but does the Lord pay your wages ! 
‘Ver mind,”” said the fellow ; “ that’s my business. 


a 
. engaged by the overseer, who se 
Y his swag and get his dinner. 
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robe ee x : her savage 
“ Will you go down to your work again?” I asked, feeling rather 8 


by this time. 7 
“No, not for you; not till my Master tells me to go. ah... 
“ Very good,” I said, “ Go and get your swag and clear out of this. 
He got up and rolled up his blanket, and then said: a ae 
“Tsay, boss! I don’t go out of this without my wages. You oa haw 
week for sacking me without notice, and if you don’t shell out Pll have ' 
of you.” ” 
The fellow had not earned five shillings. However, I gave him that am 
and then had him run off the place. - ot the 
But there is another side to the labour question, and that tells oon an 
_time-expired kanakas. About a couple of months after the white man on , 
_ I decided to start the mill, so, having got everything in readiness, I to , 
overseer to warn the boys that they would go to cane-cutting next mornns: 
Just before tea-time, their spokesman, Charlie, a missionary boy @? 
regular sea-lawyer, came up to the house to see me. 
“ Well, Charlie, what you want, eh ?” 
“ Master goin’ to crush to-morrow ? ” he asked. 
“Yes.” 


“ Well, I think allf{um boy want more wages,” said Master Charlie, 
a grin. iN) 
ais he went on to say that I could get no white men or kane did 
the mills were about to start and all available men had been engaged, 1 
not fall in with his view, my cane would not be cut that season. fot 
It may be imagined that I was not in the best of tempers. Who ; 
have thought of the kanakas striking ? eared 
However, after tea I went down to the boys’ quarters, There @pP vs (0 
to be a difference of opinion amongst them. Some wanted to stay, othe — 
go. I soon brought the matter to a head. ° 
“How much more you give ?” asked Charlie. “You give 12s, 2” 
“No,” I eried. “Not 1s.; not 6d. ; not 1d.” ” 
“ All right, master, then I think all um boy go... Plenty other mastel 4 
On this I made all those who wanted to leave roll up their swags Bs, nd 
outside. Those who wanted to stay were to remain in the hut, I then 
that only five sided with Mr. Charlie, the other six were content to stay: 
“You go walk-about now, ch Charlie?” T asked. 
“Yes ; s’pose you no give more wages.” 
“No; no more wages, Charlie.” aa 
“ All right ; good-bye, master, me eome up to-morrow get boys’ ee of 
“Allright. Good-bye, boys,” I said. And off they went, but I que? 
dismissed them. So in making out their separate cheques for what wa’ 
them, I deducted one week’s wages for leaving without notice. 


Next morning Charlie came up, and I handed him the cheques. 
at them all, and then said: 


“This no right, master. One more week.” pe 3 


“It's all right, Charlie. S’pose white man talk along 0’ me, and as 
” 


I say no. He say yes, and then he go, he lose one week wages. Yo 


white man., You get wages. I no send you away, you tell me you g% 


“You no pay im all, master 2” asked Charlie, quietly. 


with 


He jooke 


“No, Charlie; no more.” ae nce . 
“Then you take um all,” he cried, and, flinging the cheque in MY" 
went off. J 


re ee 
: sch” 
He afterwards laid a complaint with the immigration agent, but “ 
out of court. 


bho 
Ne} 
nr 
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“FOXINESS” IN COFFEE. 


By Mr. HOWARD NEWPORT, 
Instructor in Coffee Culture. 


of Aulis matter of “foxiness” in coffee is receiving some attention in some 
e & coffee growing centres at present, where various opinions are being 

Pressed, and theories propounded regarding its cause, as well as suggestions 
its prevention. 


hith This is an important matter that has received too little attention here 
é ‘rto. I have found it necessary to emphasise this point in curing, in 
4, Woustration in the field on several occasions, and have also touched upon. 


M various articles, but a few connected notes may be of advantage for 
rence 


r ata Oxiness” is a term applied to coffee in its cured state, when it appears of 
wtormly dull or blotchy reddish-brown colour, instead of a blue-grey or 

char eusparent and clear slate. This foxy colour indicates a very material 
8° 1n the flavour, and consequently considerably reduces its value. 


hey Several ideas about the cause of foxiness in coffee would seem to be 

req ent, such as that it is caused by the adhesion of the silver skin, that the 

Die Cwrng matter of the skin has sunk into the seed, that foxiness is caused 

Droy Y by picking when oyer-ripe on the trees, &., which on investigation 
Ye only to be half-truths, or quite without foundation. 


colons careful study of the matter will reveal the fact that the reddy-brown 

Benen, a foxiness is always due to fermentation in ‘some form or other, and is 

of 4, UY. Occasioned during some portion of the curing process. The adhesion 

t ve Silver skin may be caused by undue fermentation, and so may be one of 

skin ae of foxiness, but it does not cause it ; nor is the fact of the silver 
hering to the bean necessarily evidence of foxiness. 


The red colouring matter of the skin is exceedingly difficult to extract at 

time, and will not readily sink or soak into anything, while the colour of 

&, iia Can be readily obtained after the skin or pulp has been removed 

the oat - Picking when over-ripe, though often the cause, is not by any means 
Y; or even general, way that foxiness is occasioned. 


Baa cy sample of coffee may be due to any of the following causes :—1. 
Inte Qg when over-ripe and fermentation has set in under the skin, when if 
drys ©: 8 in most hot, moist conditions, the inner bean is affected.* 2. By 
aan? ™ the cherry.t 3. By delay in pulping after picking, when fermentation 
ing, Mkes place, encouraged by the heaping of the cherry.f 4. By ferment- 
ferme vtter, or by insufficient drainage of the fermenting vat, whereby the 
f ees water soaks into the bean, mostly at the fold.g 5. By over- 
Contin | 6. By under-fermenting, whereby the process of fermentation 
Matte Nes after washing, owing to the presence of small particles of saccharine 
tomer ll Wh By irregular fermenting, usually due to thin metal or wood 
ets vats ; insufficient covering or protection from varying temperatures, 


*y. 
iid ‘attics No. 6—‘' Picking,” Queensland Agricultural Journal, March, 1901: ‘‘ When 
Ys 219, 
ang 
309, 
d * Vide 
46, Atticle No. 4—“ Pulping and Curing,” Queensland Agricultural Journal, July, 1900: 
ton Vi ; 
Te we Article No. 4—‘‘ Pulping and Curing,” Queensland Agricultural Journal, July, 1900: 


€nting Process,” p. 47. 


«lly, 
Pongo Atticl No, 4—‘'Pulping and Curing,” Queensland Agricultural Journal, July, 1900 : 


+ Vig, : : 
€ Article No. 6—*! Pickin .” Queensland Agricultural Journal, March, 1901: pp. 219 
720, Also, **Remarks ou Cotta Notes,” Queensland Agricultural Journal, April, 1900: DP. 
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. rts 
&c., whereby the centre of the heap is over-fermented while the Coat " ng 
are insufficiently done. Irregular fermenting may also be due to _ Dm 
and the presence of a quantity of unpulped cherry, or pieces of pulp, 8. BY 
fermenting vat, around which the process is quicker than elsewhere. of dirty 
bad drying, especially of over or under fermented coffee, the Sa ii 
water on washed parchment (in wet weather when drying is ua > ee 
dirty trays or receptacles for the newly-washed parchment, whereby 
fermentation is induced. 


While foxiness is thus easily, and in many ways, induced, it ie 
paratively easy, with a little care, to avoid it. When a batch, by ne, mixe 
or other, has become foxy, however, it should be kept separate and ng ee 
with the “A” or first quality of parchment or clean coffee. pee ake at 
percentage of either cut, foxy, discoloured, or broken beans ue oe oat 
appreciable difference in the value of the sample. Because o i me oilt of 
accident the grower need not conclude that his coffee is hopelessly ies. x 
valueless. It is true that once foxy, it cannot be remedied, but the y ai, 
fermentation that is inducing the foxiness may be, and should be, arrest 
soon as noticed. There are degrees of foxiness. The fermentation mee 
commenced, or proceeded through or under the parchment skin, pe F 
the above causes, and yet have only discoloured the silver skin, or oe 
adhere to the bean, though not haye affected it, or only very slight y ee 
A foxy silver skin may adhere to the bean and require careful oe f 
polishing” to remoye, and yet the sample not have necessarily deterio 


: sees ent- 
To prevent foxiness, therefore, attention must be given to picking te ‘i 
ing or curing, and drying, and not to one process only ; for all the adv oe 
careful work in one direction may be lost by inattention or careless 
another. 


ted, 
The colour of coffee is a matter apart, and is, as I have already fe 00 
rather a thing to retain than obtain. The yellow-brown colour of cone™ 
uickly dried by artificial means or “sweated,” must not be Conta ands 
Hoe This colouring is due to quite different mechanical effec ite 
though very similar at first, sweated coffee, sooner or later, turns W 
patchy in colour. 


rade 

Foxiness is one of the chief points that determine high and low tet 
coffees, and, as it is very necessary to produce a high-grade article, 18 # 
especially worthy of attention and care.t 


vey wh? 
That foxiness does affect the flavour will be obvious to any CaN it 
will take an undoubtedly foxy sample and taste the liquor produce ae ell 
side by side with that of a good-coloured sample. The smell and taste court 
known to growers in their pulping-houses will be apparent, though ° 
in a lesser degree. 


é é : : ‘ oy Mt 
The delicate differences will not be readily noticed, honey a the 

grower, where the trained and expert coffee-taster will not only ; 

slightest taint, but value the sample of coffee accordingly to a fraction: 


av 
Coffee-drinkers may be met with who profess a preference for the Bares 
of foxy coffee, and maintain that such coffee is in no way inferior ma to be 
Such, however, are in the minority, and that foxiness in coffee is av. *h eo ste 
avoided, if possible, by growers is sufficiently shown by the fact of suc 
obtaining lower prices in the open markets. aN 


= wl a 2 Eis GLb ie A hd lie ad eon ae ae 1 


* Vide Article No. 4—* Pulping and Curing,” Queensland Agricultural Journal, aly 
p. 48. es min T 
+ Vide Article No. 4—‘‘Pulping and Curing,” Queensland Agricultural Jou 
1900: “Drying,” p. 49. 

+ 

+ 
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Hite Vide Annual Report—Instructor in Coffee Culture, 1898-99: “The Marke ) 
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Entomology. 


PINEAPPLE MEALY BUG (Dactylopius bromelie, Bouché). 
By HENRY TRYON, 
Entomologist. 
ik [The able entomologist of the Cape of Good Hope (Mr. Charles P. 
or ttsbury) has reported the occurrence, in the eastern district of that colony, 
j vith Elealy Bug (Dactylopius)—a vather recent introduction—in connection 
Bhi © pineapple cultivations ; that, growers are becoming much alarmed in 
hi €quence; and that, in one section, infected pineries are being removed. 
* Insect he regards as being probably Ductylopius bromeli@, Bouché. Being 
us to avail himself, if possible, of the facts regarding the Pineapple Mealy 
tie of Queensland and its relation to the plant whence it derives its specific 
une te has requested to be informed whether the latter is unquestionably 
depp af 8 species, as formerly determined by the writer, and of the extent of its 
a ‘tons, as well as concerning the degree to which it is held in check by its 
com tal enemies. He has accordingly been furnished with the appended 
Nunication that may possibly merit being recorded. —H.'T. ] 
tiony though Dacty:npius occurs somewhat generally in the pineapple planta- 
a of Southern Queensland, its presence therein is seldom a matter of 
Punt on the part of their proprietors. The writer is aware, however, that 
at Ane the prevalence of dry weather it does a certain amount of damage, for 
"Ns time individuals descend to the portion of the main stem below the 


ie tack the more readily vulnerable parts of the plant, and even occasion 
‘Ath, 


NX] 


0 a the Northern coastal districts, Dactylopius is more pernicious by reason 
'€ attention bestowed upon it by ants. The Mealy Bug, as a rule, congre- 


| Dre. at the base of the fruit, and between it and the encircling bracts, 
) . . . . . 
tot Ng to work in semi-darkness. And in the part of Queensland to which 


Rene is made, certain species of Formicidae increase the surface otherwise 
nig fe for operating in, by building a loose wall of particles of vegetable 
Maj, Om the base of the fruit some way upwards to its apex. Beneath this, the 
‘Nt Y Ugs feed secure, bestowing their sugary excretions upon the ants, that 
j fruit i Protect them from the attacks of their enemies. Thus it happens that the 
of ieee become much stunted in growth. This consortism with ants on the part 
Ching, PPlemealy bugs isa very marked occurrence in some parts of British New 
te _ thus the writer has observed that on the Island of Samarai the fruit, 
no Still but slightly developed, is completely covered over by ants with a 
en y Composed of the above-mentioned substance, and, as a result of 
| #'0pius attack, becomes brown and ultimately dry after having attained 
ite small dimensions. ; 
the) © '8 inclined to the opinion that a single species of Dactylopius attacks 
| rep ‘Reapple in Queensland and New Guinea, but, although he has delayed 
| thi mg to your communication whilst awaiting material wherewith to verify 
Win *Hjecture, he is still unable to definitely pronounce judgment on this point, 
| its not yet having come to hand. j : 
fei: ~ Pineapple Dactylopius of Southern Queensland, with which he is very 
y a € takes to be the Coccus bromeliea of Bouché, described in 1834: 1. the 
i Mgeschichte der I nsecten,” p. 20. The ascription, however, of any mealy 
“ste Y. bromelie, Bouché, may be questioned; since there is no type in 
‘eg Hee, and Bouché’s description is not  sufliciently comprehensive to 
dug, tely describe the insect that was before him. He mentions, however, 


—_ 


Mn | . 
vat thew feature on which the writer is inclined to lay considerable stress—viz., 

‘Sj © insect is viviparous. Healso adds that it was met with on Bromeliaceze. 
} Min in 1874, described, in the “ Annales de la Societé Entomologique: 
"Ome, °° ' (5s-er. V. p. 310), a pineapple Dactylopius under the name of D. 
®, Bouché, but he mentions the fact of “doutant de Videntité de nos 


1 
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individus avec ceux de Bouché.” Subsequent writers, including W. M. Maskell 
have, however, accepted Signoret’s determination without any reference to th 
doubt that he entertained. a ¢ the 
As far as can be judged from Signoret’s rather meagre description 0 fr 
Zanzibar Pineapple Mealy Bug, that he regarded as probably Dactyltpr 
bromelie, Bouché, there is one particular in which the Queensland vat 
differs from it. The terminal joint of the antenna is shorter than the 4th, yen 
and 6th joints united, and not equal to their combined length. Possibly, ho 
ever, Signoret did not base his statement on actual measurement, and hence ea, 
discrepancy. The same remark applies to Maskell’s Indian mulber y 
frequenting Dactylopius that the latter identifies with the insect describe? VL 
Signoret. Maskell in his description of it (Trans. N.Z. Inst., 1893, Vol. 0.0. Sait 
p- 88), however, seems to have confined himself to a repetition of the acc? 
given by the French entomologist. : ples 
Signoret states that the Pineapple Mealy Bug before him resem 10. 
D. adonidum ; and A. Berlese has shown (‘Rivista di Patalogia Vegeta 
Vol. IT.) that the insect regarded as the latter species by Signoret i i 
Dactylopius longispinus, Targioni-Tozetti, of the two distinct Dacty ot 
included by Linnzeus under the designation D. adonidum. ne 
Now, the Queensland insect on its part not only conforms—save me ie 
particular mentioned—to the descriptions given by Bouché and Signoret 0 ples 
Pineapple Mealy Bugs that were under their observations, but it also rese™ 
too, Dactylopius longispinus. im 
It differs, eevee from the latter insect in these respects. It 15, woe 
adult, a much smaller insect, seldom exceeding in length 2 mm.; on a 
antennal joint is terminally rounded, and not gradually narrowed towa? oe 
apiculate extremity; the glands occurring upon the pre-anal lobe BS a 
contiguous, but widely separate ; the legs, again, are much more robust, the wee 
of the tibize being one-fourth of their length, or even more, instead of # 
one-sixth only ; and, moreover, the insect is viviparous. Hence it is conchae 
that the Queensland Pineapple Mealy Bug is a special species of Dactylop™ 
and most probably D. brometie, Bouché. — us 
It does not seem to be much attacked by natural enemies. Oryptolan 
montrouztert is, however, somewhat partial to it, and again there are 8? 
for concluding that it is victimised by the caterpillar of a small m0 
Insomuch, however, as it increases but slowly in this part of the State, } 
probable that the further investigation would serve to show that greater Tie 
are to be attributed to the operations of its predatory foes than 18 Be ‘ 
inferred from the direct evidence available. In preventing its appear id 
growers are advised to submerge suckers prior to planting in ordinary lime Ft 
sulphur wash, the use of hydrocyanie gas, which would, of course, const nae fs 
more efficacious measure for the purpose in view, not being always conven 


FORESTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The Adirondacks State Reservation covers 1,384,128 acres, says the, 
report of the State Fish and Game Commission ; and the commission b dollar 
that if scientific forestry were applied to this reserve about 200,000 sanbet 
per year could be derived from the sale of timber. A study of the SD. 
production has been made by the Superintendent of Forests, Colonel ere 
Fox, and he gives the figures for the production in 1899. Estimating th?” 1 
are 1,000,000 acres of forest Jand, and figuring on the basis of producto , 
reports that, under proper management, mature timber, that now goes t? * ying 
could be annually sold to the above amount. Cornell University is now SOM ot 
this problem in its School of Forestry; and the United States Forestry ~ “aed 
ment is also preparing working plans to be applied to various townships a 
means are appropriated.— Engineering News. 


—— 
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Science. 


NUTRITIVE ELEMENTS OF VARIOUS FOODS. 


h Science has demonstrated that the principal food elements required by the 
Uman organism are nitrogenous, for the building of muscles and tissues; 
“arbonaceous, for the production of heat and energy; and mineral, for bone 
‘nd nerve building. Albumen, gluten, and caseine are examples of nitrogenous 
aE starch, sugar, and fats, of carbonaceous; and salts, cellulose, and 
rganic substances, of mineral elements. 


a _The following table shows the proportion of nutritive elements of the three 
Ree above named, contained in 100 parts of some of the more common 
Ubstances used as food :— 


eo | a z 
4 a ls || Es E 3 
6 8 || 8 3 om 
Foods, g 2 E128 | Foods. & 5 Fa 28 
eee ical B | 2 | 8 | 3 
a & Aur lection) A 5 APs 
oa \; 
| 
Satss, | Lecumes. 
pleat 108 | 725 | 17 | 85:0 |) Peas ... ... | 23°8 | 60:8 | 271 | 86-7 
Arley 63 | 767 | 2°0 | 85:0 || Beans ..  ...| 30°8 | 50:2.| 3:5 | 84:5 
tts 12°6 | 69-4 | 3:0 | 850 || Lentils ...  ... | 25:2 | 58-6 | 2:3 | 861 
Ma, 8-0 | 75:2 | 1:8 | 850 | 
“ize 111 | 73:2 | 1:7 | 86-0 || w 
Ace . : a ‘y j| NUTS. 
. ve | G3 | 802 | 0° | 87°00 | “Peanut... . ... | 28°3 | 48-0 | 3°3 | 79°6 
Rurrs, | ae os aah ney poe 3:0 | 873 
EN H , : .g || Cocoanut ...| 5°6 | 48°9 | 1:0 | 505 
Borger |S 20 | 08 | 258 | Walnut... | 15'8 | 60-4 | 2-0 | 82 
tape 08 1143 | 03 |a54 | Hazelout... ...| 174 | 60°8 | 25 | 89:7 
Pple 02/103 | 0-4 | 10-9 | 
pea 02 | 102 | 03 | 10-7 |) Sweets. 
pack 04 | 7:8 | 0-4 198% || Sugar 1. ...! .. | 95:0 | 95-0 
On 02 | 93 | 0G | 101 |) Treacle 2 1.) .. ; 77°0 770 
Black 09 | 15:3 | 06 | 163 | 
Gooschere® bi ae nes | ae || Minx. 
Rasp | Ba | os | ca || New Milk 41] 91 | 08 | 140 
Curae alti att Fh 27 | 29°5 | 18 | 340 
rant 04 B01 03 | 5-9 | Cream veenenpe rss |e 2 9. 
Abricot 05/122 | 08 135 | Skimmed Milk...) 40) 72 | 08 | 12-0 
ETABLES - Meats. 
Pye oot . | 820 | ... | 820 | Lean Mutton ...| 183 | 4-9 | 4:8 | 28-0 
Se 91 | 222 | 0-7 | 25:0 | Lean Beef 193 | 36 | 5-1 | 28-0 
Qncet Potato 15 | 275 | 261316 | Veal... 165 1158 | 4-7 | 37-0 
Bate: 13 | 147 | 10 | 17-0 | Pork |. 93 | 48-9 | 2:3 | 610 
ees 15 | 113 | 3:7 | 165 | Poultry ... 21°0 | 3:8 | 1:2 | 26-0 
Capp? ©) 11 | 15-9 | 10 | 18:0 | White Fish 181 | 2:9 | 1-0, | 22-0 
Tupgse. | 09 | 4:1 | 06 | 5G | Salmon... ...)161 ' 5 | 1-4 | 28:0 
irr ee} SO NIEL7HO TST -C ANE On Rye emer 4000105) eb) 14360 
ed ) : i | 


ore —From the above it will be seen that grains, legumes, nuts, and sweets, as well as 
“Tuits and vegetables, contain more nourishment than do meats. , 


fay, Many and extended experiments and observations under the most 
toy ae le conditions have proved that the proper proportion of food elements 
® needs of the system is about 1 part of nitrogenous to 7 parts of 
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carbonaceous. The following exhibit shows the proportion of carbonaceous 


elements to one of nitrogenous in afew of the more common articles of food :— 


Nitro- | Carbon- || Nitro- | Carbon 
aes | genous, | aceous. | it genous. | aceous- 
pete a eH Ge yin suk» | Cai oe | aie) i ae 
Lean Beef | 1 | ‘5 || Wheatmeal or Bread 1 {ene 
Eggs | 1 | 19 || Maizemeal z 1 ay 
Peas | 1 2°7 Rye Bread 1 ae 
Beans er a 27 |) Potatoes 1 107 
Lentils 1} «2-4 | Carrots |. 1 11° 
Milk... bear 36 || Barley-meal Lee 1 
Fat Beef 1 5:0 Rice 1 a3 
Oatmeal 1 61 
| 


By the above table it will be seen that wheatmeal is the food which, of all 
single substances, most perfectly meets the requirements of the system, contall: 
ing exactly 7 parts of the carbonaceous elements to 1 of nitrogenous. 

Regarding the quantity of food that is needful to properly sustain life, 
there must necessarily be considerable variation. Such conditions as 28% 
weight, and occupation of the individual, must be taken into consideration 1 
deciding this matter. Climatic conditions also have a bearing upon the questo” 
After much careful study and experimentation, scientists are quite genera i 
agreed that a healthy adult of average weight, doing a moderate amount tf 
work, requires from 20 to 30 oz. of solid food per day, one-eight 
of which should be nitrogenous and seven-eighths carbonaceous. But as ® 
food substances contain more of less material that serves scarcely any purpose 
except that of bulk, this must also be taken into consideration in the selectiod 
of a dietary. A certain amount of bulk is very necessary in our food to serve 
the purpose of distending the walls of the stomach and intestines. A prope, 
dietary should also contain a reasonable proportion of the necessary miner 
elements—salts, phosphates, &c. : 7 

By studying the tables that appear on this page one can readily discov’ 
the proper quantities and proportions of the foods named that are needfu Fi 
form a suitable dietary. Doubtless most people can also obtain access 
similar authority as pertaining to many other articles of food. These demo” 
strations of science must be given careful study if one would select the MO, 
approved dietary. Haphazard selection of such articles as agree wit i 
palate, regardless of the real needs of the system, will most assuredly result # 
Serious consequences ere long.— Exchange. 


FOOD VALUE OF THE SWEET POTATO. He 
The analysis of the sweet potato is given thus in Dalgety’s Review :— a 
Sweet potato contains more dry matter and more starchy and sugary f00% 
less nitrogenous material than the ordinary potato ; 100 Ib. of sweet pot - 
contain 69°32 to 73°11 lb. water, 1:09 to 1-29 Tb. ash, 1°38 to 2°47 lb. prote!t (ass 
flesh-forming material), 0°86 to 1-23 lb. fibre, 29°73 to 28-46 Ib. nitroge!” {0 
extract (starch, sugar, gums, &c.), and 0:48 to 0:85 Ib. fat ; a total of ie! in 
32°49 Ib. dry matter. As a comparison it may be said that 100 Ib. maize cont 
89:1 dry matter, 10°5 protein, and 75 lb. nitrogen-free extract, while 300 Ib. DY ct. 
potatoes contain $6°7 dry matter, 4°51b. protein, and 75°31b. nitrogen-free & oes 
In Japan sweet potatoes are dried. The mode is :—‘ Cleanly washed potat e} 
are placed in a suitable basket and immersed in boiling water for a short ie, 
when taken out of the basket they are cut into thin slices and spread over oot 
and exposed to the sun for three or four days. In order to make @ sup sop 
uality the skin of the potato is peeled off before slicing.” The best cones 
Tae ee sweet potatoes are by maintaining a temperature of about 75 ae and 
3 a Ee oF “ seek or two after digging, then lowering the temperatir” seo 
Baby oe em t hrough the winter in a dry storage room at from 50 to 6U 
- Condensation of moisture on the roots tends to decay. 


a 


a oe 
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Statistics. 
RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


uy 
 *48LE SHowrne THE ToTAL RAINFALL ¥oR kAcH MONTH OF THE YEAR IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
DIstRICTS OF QUEENSLAND. 


1900. 1901. 
STATIONS. fo Pere, PR Ed - 
ION ; - 7 ' 
Feb. | Mar. | April.) May. | June.| July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. || Jan. 
| 

0:40] 0°88) 0:59] 0:89) 1:14! 0:96] 0:76} 0°12] 0°31] 0°05) 2°30 || 17°25 

1:98] 8:90] 3:77] 3°56} 1°66| 0-20] Nil. | 2-44} 162) 1°61} 4°19} 1153 

2:36] 8:86) 8:86] 8:33! 2°34) 102} Nil. | 2°63} 3:17] 2°39 | 18°68 |) 23°32 

0-23 | 1:97) 2:19] 0°57, 0°12} 0°93} Nil. | 0°74] Nil. | 3-11) 401 || 8°25 

1:04] 0:01) Nil. | 0:11! 0:02) 245} Nil | O14] Nil. | 0:10} 0°61)) 1°62 

1-01] 8:60} 3°25] 3°65} Nil.| 0°18] 0°03} 1:42| 1:98} 1:28} 2°38 || 15°91 

sina 2 °68| 0:48| Nil.) Nil. | OL4|) Nil. | 2°34] 0°50] Nil. | Nil. | 0:19] O-1L]) O-41 
hates 4. [37°35] L:71] 4:90} 444] 9°08 1:10} 1:04! 0°03] O-44] 1°33} 0°88) 248 || 31:80 
Rocke, se see | 20°86 | 0°65] 4:12} 2°40] 2°80) 2:00) 3:25] 0:74) 1:19] 0°48] 0:12] 7°00 || 24°85 
Towngmbton.... ... | 4°53] 0°25} 1°64) 0-93] 1°38) 0-71 1:70| 0-92] 2°52| 0°53) 1:15} 0°68 || 0°49 
ville <1. 11, | 21-09} 0-07] 1-68} 0-87] 231 0-41) 0°57] 0-12) 0:25] O91} 0°05} 0-76 | 14°91 

Barcala \ South. | | 

Benign vs sss | 8:08] 0°65] 0-09 | 2:03 1:38! 0:29] 4:38} 1:63] 0-03} Nil. | 0°30] 1:20}| 0°15 
sae i. | 642] 319] 3:16) 125] 7°55) 218] 4:77) 1:06] 1:90] 0°26} 2°80} 1:19 }) 5°99 
Backuien os | stg | O40] 2°81) 0°28 3:06 | 1:43} 323] 0°93} 3:07] 0°87] 1°65} 0:06 |) 11L 
Bright | 1°73} 1:31] 0°63! 0°63] 2:19! 0°33} 2:21] 0°66} 012] Nil. | 0:29} 0°17 || 0°29 
Bundane u. | 651] 6:18] 3:37) 1:38] 5-45) 268) 436] 0:79) 1:52) 0-14] 2-48) 0°55 ]) 3-48 
Gabon + + | 4°63 | 086) 1°86 | 1:15) 3:97 | 1°46 5-20| 1:14] 156) 3:05) 1:06} 1:28 ]| 2°34 
Charjgrtte s+ we | S104] 4°18] 5°66) 1-43] 7:04| B14) 3:73 1:56] 2:94} 1:99] 0:86] 2:11]) 111 
Datpy le. | 101] 0-08) 0-79 Nil. | 1°16) 1:31] 1-80) 0°18) 0°59 0:13| 0-19] 1:13] 0-19 
Bmeg’ ee | OAL] G81] 280) 2:46 | 2:54) 1-29) 1:70 1:72] 1:67| Nil | 1:77| 3°37 || 2°89 
By a Le | B08] 1:22] 3:97] 0:42] 2721 1:15] 3:98] 0°52] 0°35] 0:18} 0-31) 1°08 || 3°65 
Gatton Greet tt | de | BS] 473 1:50| 4:78) 1:89] 2°85] 1:39) 3:00] Nil. | 135] 1°80}} 3:99 
Saynaay dese 1. | 2°40] 4°07] 8:18] 2:24) 4°24 1:15) 2°73) 1:33] 281) Nil. | 4:12) 0:47 |) 6:27 
Gingie h ae | 262] 2°07] 1:11} 1:22} 2°57! 0°88] 3:36} 1-42! 3-23] 3:21) 1:84] 0°08 |} 1:22 
Gympie tore | are | 0°87] 1:04] 0°98} B°01 | 0°02) 3:01) 0°55 0:22} 0:27} 0-49] 1°32 || 1:57 
Uswien .. | B59] 1:84] 2°76) 1°05] 3°63) 0:82) 3°34} 0-84] 5°67 | 0-18] 0°84) 0°47 || 2°57 

— Taigey | 279] 1-66] 1°85} 1:47] 4°73) 1:45] 2:25] 1:17] 1:97] 0-01 | 3:93] 0°47 }) 2:09 
— Marypiees o ee | O64] B15] 2x7] 194] 4:36) L4l | 2:28) 1:08) 2-19 Nil. | 4:55 | 0°63 |]. 4°01 
Namboug 82 we | 488] 1:78] 3:26) 1:17] 4°33) 1:21] 4:32] 0:57] 3:55] 1°22] 0°68} 1:18]| 5:03 
Nerang ro, | 4:07] 5:64] 4°67] 2:78] 7:77) 1°35] 3:42] 1°81] 4:15] 0°52) 1:91] 2:19)) 4:25 
Rome ees | 4°60] 3°37] 3:08) 0:47] 18:23} 2°84] 7:74) 1:08] 2°79} 0:26} 3:02) 2°92) 426 
 Stanthom, + | O88] 1:52] 4:40) 0°23) 2:07) B14) 2°14 1:05 | 0:77] 0°66} 2°20) 3:28 || 1:13 
Maroon, PE se vee | 2°62] 4BL) 1°87} 1:70) 3:17) 1:22) 226) 1°50) 3:08 0:23) 2:17] 2:16]! ... 
Tanto we | 1°78] 3:65] 2:92) 2:11] 2°55] 1:40] 2:46) 2:93] 2:26] 1:47) 0°45] 0-24]! 1°40 
:' Tewantin” wae | 2°28] 1°55] 0°30} 0°02] 2-94] 1:49} 1:75] 0°59] 0°19) Nil. | 1°87] 1°52}) 0°52 
Texag MM | 169] 4°87] 5:36} 1°02] 5°90; 3:03] 5°89] 1°97} 5:78) 1:48) 0-74) 0°95 )) 7-04 
oomoorn, we | 156} 3:39] 1°63] 1°48] 3°35) 1:86} 2°72| 0:66] 2°68) 0°35] 2°67) 3:33}) 1:29 
Warwick a... ..,| LOL] 2:90] 2:87; 2:00] 4°67] 1:69) 2:47| 1:35] 1:95| 0°43] 2:42) 2:40]; 3°60 
RStbrog, tee | 8A 4:19 1:93| 1:01] 3°31] 1:23} 1°99; 1:11] 2:72] 0:13} 2°01] 2°50); 2°90 

: Ok |. | 371] 1°78} 1°81] 3:04] 1:16} 1:85] 1:18] 0°60] 0-04] 4°59} 1:35 }| 1°88 


CLEMENT L. WRAGGE, 
Government Meteorologist. 


? 
QUEENSLAND PRODUCTS IN BRITISH MARKETS. 


yg, Putter. —Australian, choicest, 108s. to 110s.; New Zealand, 110s. to 
3 Danish, 116s. to 118s. per case. 
yy jitBese.—Ameriean, 52s. to 58s.; Canadian, 54s. to 558.; New Zealand, 


; 58s, 
is peat. —Refined, £16 to £16 8s. per ton; German beet, 88 per cent., 9s. 


Syrups.— £10 to £11 per cwt. 
OLASsus.—6s. to 7s. per cwt. 
£9, 108.—Rangoon, £9 to £16; Japan, £14 to £22; Java, fine to finest, 
© £25; Patna, fine, £20 to 624 per ton. . 
i PETER, in bond (duty 14d. per lb. and 4 per cent.).—Ceylon plantation, 
“0 good middling, 43s. to 70s.; finest, 80s. to 110s. ; pea-berry, 48s. to 
oye tntos, 31s. to 50s.; Mocha, 70s. to 90s. ; Jamaica, finest, 95s. to 110s, 


. 
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Arrowroor.—St. Vincent, 12d. to 43d.; Natal, 53d. to 74d. ; Bermuda 
1s. 6d. to Is. 10d. per Ib. sar 

Wueat.—Australian, 30s. 9d.; New Zealand, 28s. 6d. to 29s. 3d. ] 
496 lb.; Duluth, 33s. 6d. ; Manitoba, 32s. 6d. to 33s. per 480 lb. a 

Martive Bartey.—Enelish, 34s. to 40s. per 400 Ib.; Californian, 228. 
28s. per 448 lb. : ‘ lis. 

Oats.—New Zealand, 22s. to 26s. per 884 lb.; Canadian, 16s. 6d. to 1! 
per 320 lb. 

Sprit PEas.—40s. to 60s. per 504 Ib. all 

Grycer.—Calicut, good medium, 44s.; medium, cut rough, Bs. 5 his, aa 
cut rough, 29s. Japan, rough, 25s. to 28s. Jamaica, good bright, £3 10s. 
£4; middling to fair, £2 10s. to £3 5s. per ewt. 
' Peprer.—Capsicums, 20s. to 90s.; chillies, 36s. to 43s. per ewt. 
Topacco.—Prices remain as quoted last month. a 
Wixer.—Fair red wine (Australian claret type), in bond, 2s. to 2s. 6d. P 
gallon ; fine old quality, 4s. 6d. per gallon. f a 

Green Frurr.—Apples, 14s. to 18s. per case ; pineapples, 3s. to Wer ve, 
Oranges : Common, 8s. to 10s. 6d. per 420 ; fine, 14s. to 18s.; finest selecte ” 490. 
to 40s. Lemons: Messina, 18s. to 20s.; Palermo, selected, 10s. to 18s. pet 
Bananas, 12s. to 14s. per bunch. - rn 

Corroy.—Sea Island, ginned in Florida, 8d.; clean Upland, in London, 
per lb. 

Corron WastE.—21s. to 30s. per ewt. 

Corron Srrep.—£7 12s. 6d. to £9 per ton. 

Or Caxe.—Decorticated cotton cake, £6 12s. 6d. to £7. 

Eees.—Danish, 9s. to 12s. 6d. ; French, 7s. 6d. to 11s. per 120. 

Honry.—45s. per 80-lb. keg. 

Brrswax.—ls. 5d. per lb. 

Ottve O11.—£35 to £39 per tun; eating oil, 50s. 

Linsrrp.—4s. to 65s. per quarter. 

Liysrrep O1n.—£27 10s. to £28 per ton. 

Corroy-sreD O1r.—21s. 6d. to 22s. 6d. per ewt. 

Linsrep Orn Caxe.—£8 10s. to £8 12s. 6d. per ton. «cht 

Woon.—At the last London wool sales, scoured merinos showed @ slig ‘ 
advance on opening rates of the series. All other classes of wool were!” 
The last series of sales closed on 28th March. Be jill 

Frozen Mear.cNew Zealand Mutton: Canterbury, 43d. ; Dunedin in 
Southland, 43d.; North Island, 4d. Australian Mutton * Heavy (over 0 ht 
37d. ; light (under 50 Ib.), 355d. River Plate Mutton: Heavy, 34d. 5 oaait 
33d. New Zealand Lambs: Prime Canterbury (32 Ib. to 42 Ib.), Gd. 5 wages 
average, 53d. Australian Lambs: Prime (32 Ib. to 40 Ib.), 5d. ; fair ave Ib.) 
4d. New Zealand Beef (fair average quality) : Ox fores (100 Ib. to 200 rage 
33d. ; ox hinds (180 lb. to 200 Ib.), 34d. Australian Frozen Beef (fair a 
ane Ox fores (160 Ib. to 200 Ib.), 3d.; ox hinds (160 lb. to 200 

red. at 

The above prices are the official quotations furnished by the Frozen Mey 
Trade Association. The basis of quotations is sales of lines of not less t ae of 
carcasses of mutton or lamb or 25 quarters of beef. All the quotation i ao 
mutton are for average quality. Quotations for New Zealand and Aust 
lambs do not include sales of small lambs or heayies, or inferior qualities. 

Bacoy.—Trish, 54s. to 61s. ; American, 41s. to 46s. ; Canadian, 508. P® 

Hans.—Trish, 72s. to 100s. ; American, 42s. to 50s. per ewt. 

Hrprs.—Business in hides has improved. 

Skins.—Active demand for best qualities. 


Tannow.—Market ine rt. 5 
Dance ees et depressed. Fine mutton, 28s. 6d. per ew 


Fe owl 


good peek 
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Animal Pathology. 


THE ELIMINATION OF TUBERCULOSIS FROM THE DAIRY 
HERD AT ST. HELENA. 


By C. J. POUND, F.R.M.S., Government Bacteriologist. 


It is almost impossible to over-estimate the value of properly prepared 
Uberculin when used judiciously by competent persons for the purpose of 
etecting the presence or otherwise of tuberculosis in a dairy herd. Notwith- 
Standing, however, the marvellous results that have been achieved by the 
*pplication of this valuable diagnostic agent, and the voluminous literature 
Which has been published on the subject in almost every country throughout 
€ world, there still are a number of stockbreeders and dairy farmers who are 
Prepared to condemn tuberculin as a dangerous substance and also as non- 
‘Hicient. This can only be accounted for by a want of knowledge on the 
Subject, or, as is highly probable, in some cases the stockowners are prejudiced, 
cause under no conditions whatever are they anxious to know whether or not 
mt erculosis exists in their herds. 
the fen past experience of several years has demonstrated most clearly that 
in uberculin prepared at the Queensland Bacteriological Institute 1s absolutely 
‘mless when intelligently employed, and no better illustration can be afforded 
tam by the systematic and periodical use of this invaluable agent in the 
s ping out of tuberculosis from the Government dairy herd at the Island of 
Helena, and the observations of which might be accepted as a guiding lesson 
every dairy farmer throughout the State. 
oe In previous articles I described in detail the application of the tuberculin 
ao the St. Helena herd, and also a number of recommendations to be 
Pecially observed in preventing the reappearance of tuberculosis. 
It is particularly interesting to note that the regulations I set forth have 
in successfully carried out, with the result that the opinion I expressed in 
Pcmber number of the Agricultural Journal for 1898 has proved correct— 
| ance that all the cattle on the island could, within a very short time, be 
_ S’aranteed free from tuberculosis. 
‘iqeeags the first testing in September, 1898, it was discovered that of sixty- 
a animals comprising the dairy herd at St. Helena, nine of them—viz., 
£4 COWS, one heifer, and one young bull—reacted. The two latter and three 
ound ON were immediately destroyed, and on. post-mortem examination. were 
ine : 0 be all affected with some form of tuberculosis ; while the remaining 
calf eat cows (Annie, Bluebell, Floss, and Snowdrop), which were in 
mes emg of a fairly strong constitution and pure-bred imported Ayrshires, 
removed to a special paddock at the Indooroopilly Experiment Station and 
ee constant observation, and immediately after birth the calves were 
fg ated from their mothers. The cows were milked regularly night and 
ting under the strictest precautions, while the milk after being thoroughly 
ay Ree was used exclusively for feeding the four calves, which, from all 
subs tances, did remarkably well. When about a month old, each calf was 
Th dected to the tuberculin test, but not one exhibited any signs of response. 
th calves continued to feed on the sterilised milk of the tuberculous cows until 
i Were five months old, when they were removed to and allowed to run with 
falthy herd at St. Helena. 
bvionce four tubercular cows were next mated with a Shorthorn bull that was 
three Sy suffering from a chronic form of generalised tuberculosis. Only 


due at the cows became pregnant (the exception being Annie), and calved in 
Wig, QUtse. The same method of procedure was adopted with the calves as 


it, the first lot—z.e., they were fed on the milk of the tuberculous cows after 
hy been sterilised. When four weeks old, each calf was tested with tuber- 
‘but not one responded. When Floss’s calf was two months old it was 
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killed, and on post-mortem examination no signs of tuberculosis were detect 
The other two calves continued to be fed on the sterilised milk until they ue 
capable of living entirely on grass and a little bran and chaff. Both Blue 
and her second calf (Plate XXIII.) began to lose condition—in fact, the ¢ ‘ 
although having the best of food in addition to the sterilised milk, become 
stunted in growth. At the age of twelve months, Snowdrop’s and Blues 
calves were again tested, the former giving no reaction, while the latter reac”, 
to the test in a marked manner, and, in consequence, was forthwith destroy? 
Post-mortem examination revealed the presence of tuberculosis. ult 
We now come to the third testing of the St. Helena herd, with the res 
that every animal was found free from tuberculosis except one—which, strays 
to say, was Bluebell’s first calf. Since the arrival of the latter at St. Helens 
began to grow weak and sickly-looking ; in fact, the officer in charge spoke i 
the animal as a waster. The calf was accordingly killed, and on post-mor 
examination the test was confirmed, for there was distinct evidence ° 
generalised form of miliary tuberculosis. de ths 
It is interesting to know that the four cows, during their sixteen ae 
sojourn at Indooroopilly, were subjected to the tuberculin test on four diffe 
occasions, but not one failed to respond. ah 
Tt was the intention, considering the physical conditions of these four ¢0 ne 
to continue breeding from them, but, unfortunately, other circumstances 1? he 
yened. At the time of the arrival in the tick-infested paddocks at : 
Indooroopilly Experimental Station, the four cows in question were so hea ot 
calf that it was deemed inadvisable to protectively inoculate them for tick i 
for fear they might abort; while after they calved it appeared probable, ‘i . 
result of the prolonged tick-infestation, that they might have acquired ee oe 
but this proved not to be the case, for they all died within a few weeks 07, tit 
another from acute tick fever. Annie remained in about the same condi El 
from the time of her arrival till she died. Floss and Snowdrop both impr 
considerably in a few months, and kept very fat. Bluebell, after the first HW 
months at Indooroopilly, commenced to lose condition. ¢ the 
The opportunity was now available for proving the correctness ° gach 
tuberculin test, and consequently a post-mortem examination was made 10 
case, and all four animals were found to be affected with tuberculosis. 


Post-mortem Appearances of the Four Cows. 


Fioss.—The lungs were a fresh pink colour and healthy-lookine 
throughout, but deeply seated were a few caseating tube sits: 
Bronchial glands enlarged with calcareous and caseous dep" ds 
Liver contained a few calcareous tubercles. Mesenterie 8” ine 
enlarged and slightly caseous. Mammary lymphatic glands OP she 
left side were considerably enlarged. Left hindquarter iad of 
mammary glands infiltrated with tuberculosis, but no 5's 
caseation. q an 

Syowpror.—Bronchial and post pharyngeal glands enlarge pati? 
calcareous. Lungs slightly affected. Both mammary ly me dd 
glands slightly affected with tubercle. Fore right quarter 0" 
indurated, with indications of caseation. cil and 

AnntE.—Apex of right lung caseous; bronchial. Post pharyDe™ mass 
super mammary glands all more or less tubercular; indurate©” 


in the right forequarter of mammary gland. asse™ 
Buvrsern.—Lungs and liver contained several large caneO ete rc 


ula 
Bronchial and post pharyngeal glands enlarged and tt eA swith 
Pleural side oe diaphragm and right chest wall stud ie an 
tubercles. Mesenteric gland enlarged and caseous. Ovar 
uterus tubercular. 


The post-mortem examination of the cow Bluebell affords a clear 


explana” 
why her two calves were proved to be affected with the disease. 


lve 
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Tabiy SHOWING THE RESULT OF BREEDING FROM Five TusercuLous Cows wHOSE PROGENY 
HAVE REMAINED ]'rREE FROM THE DISEASR. 


{ 
| Age of Progeny at Present Time or when Killed. 


| 
| 


Tuberculous Cows. Age when Killed. 
Over 3 Years Old. | Over 2 Years Old. | Over 1 Year Old. 


} 
} | 
i ; ce iM 

1 


Diana A 

i f 7 years 1 ve 25 

pinah B cha | 1 1 ‘} 

pinie Ca aes Trek 1 1 1 

g O8y D oa we Lig i 1 1* 
‘owdrop KE ‘ re Siw 1 1 1b 


§ Notr.—The first two cows (A and B) were killed immediately after the first testing in 
ptember, 1898, : 


* Both sire and dam of these calves were tuberculous, 


The fourth and last testing at St. Helena was carried out in November, 
0, when the whole herd, comprising fifty-seven animals, were found to be 
© from tuberculosis. 


190 
fro 
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EXpbaNaTion oF THE Prates. 
1. Gow.—Annie, eleven years old, had 6 calves ie .. ) Photos taken twelve 
2. Cow.—Bluebell, eleven years old, had 7 calves... oy ( months after the 
3. Cow.—Floss, eleven years old, had 7 calves os ageflt tirst reaction 
4. Cow.—Snowdrop, eight years old, had 5 calves ... ) was detected. 
%t ten ». Bull.—Tommy, th 


ree and a-half years old, showed first reaction to the tubercular test. 
Months old. : 


CATTLE DIP EXPERIMENT AT INDOOROOPILLY. 
tet Mx. P. R. Gordon, Chief Inspector of Stock, has furnished the following 
Carne progress report on experiments conducted: by him at the Indooroopilly 
The dic Dip. Several proprietary dips were tested, the parties submitting the 
of ¢ “ments bearing the cost of charging the dipping vat, and the Department 
“culture supplying the tick-infested cattle and labour for the test:— 


My, ma 27th February thirty-three cows and calves and one bull, belonging to. 


of Dy Ussell, a dairyman at Indooroopilly, were passed through a dip composed 
Ba On as's carbolised dipping composition, at a strength of 1 drum (5 


MS) of the paste to 1,500 gallons of water. 

diy his dip has long been known to me by reputation as an effective sheep 
ticks Ut, as up to the present, dips that have been effective in destroying sheep. 
 * 8nd the seab acari had failed to destroy the cattle tick. 


Yat, VO heifers of the number dipped were retained in the paddock for obser- 
thes Four hours after dipping no dead ticks were found on the cattle. On 
a tigi lowing day a few dead and a number of live mature ticks were found on 

“ifers, A few of the latter were taken off and have since deposited ova, 
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but up to the present (fifteen days) none of the ova have hatched. | ome 
second day the results were similar. On the third day there were still a 
live ticks, but hundreds of dead ones were found. 


\ 


The heifers were under daily observation up to the 4th March, when & few 


ticks still showed signs of life; all the others were dead and shrivelled ae 
The remainder of the dipped cattle were seen daily on Mr. Russell’s farm. 


and up to the present the cattle are contented, free from ticks, and in g0° 
condition. 


The peculiarity of this dip is that, although not uniformly fatal to the 
mature, it was decidedly fatal to the larval and immature ticks. 


Unlike many other dips, particularly those in which oil and arsenic LO 
the principal ingredients, this dip had no bad effect on the skin; nor ata 
cause temporary stiffness. On the contrary, it seemed to exercise an emo waly 
effect on the skin, imparting to it a feeling as if the dip had been larg 
charged with soap. 


The cost of the 2,000 gallons of the liquid in the dip, according to the 
quotation on the drums, would be £7 10s. 


On the 4th March, a grossly tick-infested heifer was dipped ina solute 
of Odam’s improved fluid sheep dip at a strength of 1 part of the dip 
60 parts of water. The heifer was kept immersed for one minute, an Kicks 
been kept under daily observation ever since. Only two or three dead i vd 
were found on her, and the matured ticks taken from her since dipping 1* 
deposited ova. The heifer is still grossly infested. 


On the same date, twenty-three head of cattle, the property of Mr Ha 


Andrews, a dairyman at Indooroopilly, were put through a dip commercially 
known as the “ North of Ireland Dip,” at a strength of 1 part of the dip t? i 
parts of water.. One of the dipped cows was retained in the paddock for a 
observation. This dip completely failed to destroy the ticks, and at the pre 
time the cattle are as badly infested as prior to dipping. 


Tt has often been represented to me that it is impossible to plung® a 
heads of the cattle under while swimming through the bath. In our one i 
ments we have found no difficulty in this. A man stationed midway bet ngs 
the ingress and egress of the dip, With an iron crutch, about 12 inches 0% 
slightly curved and attached to a handle about 6 feet long, has no difficulty "the 
placing the crutch immediately behind the horns, in plunging the head a2 
whole of the body under the surface of the bath. ; 


Lo 


A DELICIOUS WAY OF COOKING SWEET POTATOES. 


ty lb 

ia" 

To prepare the potatoes according to the Southern mode, we Ce 
Agriculturist) ave told that they should be peeled and boiled until t rieces 
thoroughly but not too well cooked, They should be cut into four F 


. . . . iY na 
lengthwise, and placed in a tin baking pan. “Butter and sugar should be Fowl 


over the potatoes abundantly before they are put in the oven to bake i 

After a while, the butter and sugar mningling with the juice of the Pi the 
form a delicate crust that should be cooked. until it has almost reac sap 
point at which it is candy. Under this crust isa thick, rich syrup ° toos 
of the potatoes, sugar, and butter. Anybody who has eaten sweet pota \ 


this way will never be satisfied with any other way of cooking t em ugey 


Principal merit of this method lies, of course, in having them t w) 
cooked. The fire must be slow, and the cooking must continue until 


and butter on top of the potatoes have formed a crust. , 
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Agricultural Patents, 


PATENTS ACCEPTED. 


Dahan BE TOUNTING Srratvers.—Class 35—5724: Francis Temple Page, of 
yuatua, New Zealand, farmer. “An Improved Appliance for Straining 
4 ites, Wire-netting, and the like.” Dated 18th October, 1900. (Drawings, 
6d. ; specification, 6s.) A pair of wire-grips, each with serrated cam or dog, 
i attached the one to a short length of chain, and the other by a link to a 
Yer with two draghooks of different length which can alternately grapple with 
'© chain and pull the ends of the wires together ; a special form of wire-knot 
ie I ° ; a spec wire-kno 
‘so illustrated. 


“Ah Corrina And Topprva Suaar-cany.—Class 30—5573: Francis Henry 
jptham, of Neil street, Toowoomba, Queensland, watchmaker. ‘‘ Improved 

“ins for Cutting and Topping Sugar-cane.” — Dated 12th July, 1900. 
* Nawines, L5s. ; specification, 7s. Gd.) The front of the machine carries a 

Nzontally sliding guillotine knife which is pressed forward by long spiral 
4. 2gs ; behind the knife is a reciprocating bar which normally does not reach 
i fe clips on the guillotine knife, but, as soon as the knife is pressed back a little 
3 Soming in contact with the cane, the knife is caught by the clips engaging 
Nagy “tbrocating part, drawn back against the springs, and liberated at the 
“cut of the stroke, so that it is propelled against the cane as a catapult. The 
§ Ae? falls on a travelling web, and is carried past vertically reciprocating 
. Betoed cut off the tops, and the cane then is carried further back and. 
ys, Wumartwe Vessen For Cream Serarator.—Class 82—5694: Martin 
k ae Director of Overgaden neden Vandet, No.9, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
‘W069 Miner for Centrifugal Creamer Liquid Separators.” Dated 1st October, 
“Rter, (Drawings, 7s. 6d. ; specification, 5s. 6d.) Improvement on German 
q tent No. 48,615. The milk is introduced down an axial tube, and whirled 
a “en conical guide-plates with wide ends downwards; between the plates 
de; © outer drum is a liner with inwardly projecting ea each pocket 
“yy Provided with small holes at the apex and near the base to assist the last 
“hy ‘cles to collect into larger globules to facilitate their travels past the plates 
; Bovine ary direction to the outside stream of skim milk. Suflicient space is 
Thug pete between the liner and the outer drum fora larger accumulation of 
; an usual to reduce the frequency of cleansing. 


’ GhayV ENDacrrt, —Class 91—5716: Henry Braby, consulting engineer, and 
| Moto Coutts, merchant, both of Ayr, Queensland. “An Improved Wind 
| This i Dated 12th October, 1900. (Drawings, 12s. 6d.; specification, 4s.) 
ang stgntises parallel-flow windsails, turntable, gearing to reciprocating rods, 
- Yahes ering gear. ‘The windsails have one or more pairs of flat semicircular 
they, ‘ttached to the vane-axle, with the diameters of each pair at right angles ; 
' Aig no-axle has bearings at each side of the sail-wheel on the top of a U-trame 
SD Pad above the turntable; the crank-axle is at the base of the U-frame 
Nea, the windsail, and the speed is reduced by chain gear. The windsail is 

mage M the axis of the turntable, which has ball-bearings and is steered ‘by a 

"to leeward having inclined slings, but without automatic reefing. 


De tomers West-pritn Prayt.—Class 85—5417 : Ferdinand Heinrich 
as hans dt, of No. 20 Sherwood street, Richmond, near Melbourne, Victoria, 
} Voyginieal engineer, and Melrose Mailer, of No. 685 -Rathdowne street, 
j Xa alton, near Melbourne, Victoria, medical practitioner. “An Improved 
fin, "Rock Drill.” ‘Dated 12th March, 1900. (Drawings, £2 5s. ; specif. 
eat el 10s. 6d.) In a “Calyx” system of boring, the operative cutter- 
P Made smaller than the rotating tubes, so that it may be withdrawn for 


\ 
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sharpening and renewal without lifting the string of tubes. The end of ue 4 
head carries a cylindrical toothed cutter, and a lso lateral cutters which are E fal 
jected by cam-bars operated from the surface by a drag-rope; the same vie of 
motion also locking or releasing the cutter-head from the rotating eet 
tubes. The special arrangement of the surface driving are detailed, roll ‘pore! 
worm gear, three-jaw clamps, brake, &e. For soft strata a conical shell- 0 
is described with an expanding side-cutter; and in cases where cores ae vial 
required, the head carries a number of eccentric rollers which press the a ie. 
back from the tubes as they rotate; the discs can be brought to a centra 3 
tion for withdrawal. In hard ground, cores are broken off and gripped PY 


eccentric ring, which is rotated when required. 


Trat-prope FoR Cows.—Classes 32, 36, 81—5747: Robert caldwell 
Auckland, New Zealand, engineer. “A Probe Instrument for rendering ae } 
the Milking of Cows and other Female Animals.” Date under interna ; 
arrangements, 9th May, 1900. Date of filing, 1st November, 1900. (Dran i) 
7s. G6d.; specification, 9s.) A. tapered canoidal probe has a guard Aan oe 
regulate the depth of insertion into the teat, a slot between the guard an ie adm 
carries a pair of lancets that are normally inside the slot, and can be ext ¢ tho 
after the insertion of the probe in the teat, so that on the withdrawal © 
probe they will cut through the obstructing growth. , 
Compination Cunttvaror snp Sowrr.—Class 28—5752 : Fredery 

Gale, of High street, Lancefield, Victoria, engineer, and Johnston Hemp’ a 

ot Lancefield, Victoria, farmer. ‘‘ Improvements in the System of OO om 
Manuring, and Harrowing in combination with Ploughing, and in Attachme is a ' 

ploughs for conducting any of these operations simultaneously with plous Back 

Dated 3rd November, 1900. (Drawings, 17s. 6d.; specifications, 168.) | ; 

ploughshare is followed by a hollow drill and three harrow plates, W i 

_allowed a slight amount of motion and adjustability in the connections © 9. 
plough, and have renewable wearing parts. Above each hollow drul ‘ ed DY 

compartment hopper for seeds and friable manure is fixed. The seed 1 pol 1 

a rotating wheel with groove or pockets, and the manure is fed by # cy eels 

wheel revolving between two plates. Motion is transmitted to the feed-W ugh 

by shafts, chains, and worm-gear from the furrow-wheels of the P Sf ; 

' 


i 
—— a ae 


Adjustments are provided for quantity of manure and of seed fed 10 
furrow, and for removing obstructions. 


NEW PROCESS FOR PRESERVING MEAT. ae 


Dr. Wilhelm Lanwer, who has long devoted his attention to the ae a ; 
bacteriology, and is part pret of a chemical laboratory in Ham wre ps 
(says a European paper) discovered a new process for preserving met ho 
rocess has been put to the test in provisioning the ships that transP0”™ peel 

erman troops to China. In this new process the meat, after havi 942 
most carefully examined, is surrounded by a layer of fat and is thén @D™ yaw 
a gelatine-like congealing mass. It is immaterial whether the mea, ven 


of the process, it is evident that it has the same fendsny as that in hia 
8 


ae 
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General Notes, 


HOW TO MAKE A SIMPLE WINDMILL. 
By H, R. STEPHENS, Toowoomba 


The mill, of which diagrams are here given, is 5 feet in diameter. {The 
desion is my own, and has been tested satisfactorily under somewhat adverse 
Orcumstances. 


Sails.—Taking the construction of these first, select a piece of{sheet iron 
of Tsay, 20 or 22 gauge, and mark it out thus into six sections :— 


A sheet of iron 6 feet x 3 feet will cut thisnumber withjthe least waste, 


The sails, being cut out, should be bent to a slight curve and rivetted on to 
arm of about 1} inch x 3-inch iron, of which the ends are shaped thus— ,, 


2 and 3 


) and bolted between two 32-inch galvanised iron flanges with 4%;-inch bolts. The 
mee edges of the sails should have alight piece of hoop-iron 35-inch thick to 
“ect them together. This completes the sail wheel. 


“Yip, ¢27-—For this size of windmill the entire gear is composed of {-inch 

a ge and fittings, or, if a larger mill is wanted, proportionately heavier pipe and 
88 may be used. 

ig the following is a list of the pipe and fittings of my mill, of which’a sketch 


ven below :— 
Kittings required— 
2 2 crosses 3 #-inch tees 
34x 4 reducing elbows 1 4-inch tee 
83 4-inch elbows 13 x 4-inch reducing tee 


j 7 ‘na, 22-inch ,, 
Say, 20 feet 4-inch pipe. 


tog Wo 8-inch crosses and two tees should be punched open by a blacksmith 
7: journals for -inch pipe. — 
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There is no vane required, as the mill can be set at any degree by ne 
of a lever inserted in 43-inch holes bored at the end of the pipe, and Ww. ia 
passes through thefwooden post to within 3 feet of the ground, where it may 


1d 
easily got at. I will write no more at present, and merely add that £5 ve 
cover the whole cost of the windmill, and the cost would be less if the farm 
handy with tools. 


THE ZEPHYR VANELESS WINDMILL. 
5 DETAILED SPECIFICATION, ‘ Se 

Wheel of Mill.—For the hub, get two {-inch galvanised iron pipe ma, 
Drill six 3%,-inch holes, and insert the 1 inch x z-inch flat iron spokes betw: 
Rivet six blades made out of 22-gauge iron to spokes after first cutting thea ™ 
shape in sketch. : on: am 

Gear to Work Pump.—Consists of a crank shaft of 2.inch galvanised a 
piping with elbows and tees to fit together. The throw of crank for this 
mill is about 3 inches. The diameter of wheel is 5 feet. The connecting h to 
from crank-pin is about 8 inches, and the 58,-inch round iron rod to attach © 
lever of pump is suited to the height of the windmill-stand. ests 

Pump.—tThe pump is a No, 1 wing valve pump, obtainable from Me 
Lassetter for 25s, It is strongly made, and just suits the mill, The caP a 
is approximately 300 gallons per hour. Rei 

Fittings—Consist of all pipe fittings, 2-inch being used for this copa 


ey make the gear extremely light, and wear a fair time, being ch 
replaced. 


DIRECTIONS FOR WORKING. nally | 
1. Oil Well.—Lubricate bearings and inside of pump occasionally — ‘ 
removing plug. : : tartah 
2. Start Easy —Take out the starting peg, and, if the mill does not® 
once, go up the ladder and turn off the centre. It should then start. We 
_ 8. Set Steady.—Set the mill to the wind by the peg and sett 
Adjust so that it works steadily and not too fast. pill go 
4. Stop Carefully. —To stop. Release the sett screw, and let the va 
out of wind. When stopped, put in the peg to lock. 


5. Use Intelligently —Take up Wear as it occurs, and you will 


have ie ' 
Wear to take up afterwards. | 
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WHAT TO DO IN EMERGENCIES. 


h If a woman’s dress is suddenly enveloped in flames, instead of running to 

er, or out of the house, speak distinctly and commandingly: “Lie down and 

Toll over!” Meantime rip up the carpet, or. drag off a bed-blanket, throw it - 

ver the person, and proceed to wrap her up closely in it; this is a more 

‘ertain and speedy extinguisher than water, is more accessible, and entirely safe 
the person giving aid. 


hi Tf a man faints away, instead of yelling out like a savage, or running‘to 
Im to lift him up, lay him down at full length on his back on the floor, loosen 
le clothing, nail the crowd away so as to allow the air to reach him, and let 
Malone. Dashing water over a person in a simple fainting-fit is a barbarity, 
‘nd soils the clothing unnecessarily. The philosophy of a fainting-fit is, the 
fart fails to send the proper supply of blood to the brain ; if the person is 
ect, that blood has to be thrown uphill, but, if lying down, it has to be 
Projected horizontally, which requires less power. 


k If a person swallows a poison, deliberately or by chance, instead of breaking 
Ut in multitudinous and incoherent exclamations, dispatch someone for a 
Reo meanwhile run to the kitchen, get half-a-glass of water in anything 
P ‘at is handy, put into it a teaspoonful of salt and as much ground mustard, 
i Tit an instant, catch a firm hold of the person’s nose, the mouth will soon fly 
ben, then down with the mixture, and in a second or two up will come the 
ison. ‘This will answer in a larger number of cases than any other. If by 
x 'S time the physician has not arrived, make the patient swallow the white of 
1 ege, followed by a cup of strong coffee, because these nullify a larger 
er of poisons than any other accessible articles as antidotes for any poison 
Naining in the stomach. 

Chi he « limb or other part of the body is severely cut, and the blood comes 
be a.) Spurts or jerks, per saltem, as doctors say, be in a hurry, or the man will 
othe in five minutes; there is no time to talk or send for a physician; say 

Ing, out with your handkerchief, throw it around the limb, tie the two ends 
| fie 4 er, put a stick through them, twist it around, tighter and tighter, until 

“tere lood ceases to flow. But stop, it does no good. Why? Because only a 

“the i artery throws out blood in jets, and the arteries get their blood from 

ea cart; hence to stop the flow, the remedy must be applied between the 
and the wounded spot—in other words, above the wound. If a vein had 
oy a Severed the blood would have flowed in a regular stream and slowly, and, 
ide © other hand, the tie should be applied below the wound, or on the other 
ie of the wound from the heart, because the blood in the veins flows towards 
fart, and there is no need of such great hurry.—Wational Educator. 


| om Cure vor Haracuz.— TI am afraid I have greatly interfered with my 
of qeractice,” said a celebrated aurist, “ by giving the following advice to many 
Y. friends:—At the first symptoms of earache, let the patient le on the 

“ith the painful ear uppermost. Fold a thick towel and tuck it around the 

fo, fit then, with a teaspoon, fill the ear with warm water. Continue doing this 
NE, teen or twenty minutes ; the water will fill the ear orifice, and flow over 
the a towel. Afterwards turn over the head, let the water run out, and plug 
Wigt With warm glycerine and cotton. This may be done every hour until 
& 8 Obtained. It is an almost invariable cure, and has saved many cases of 

Inflammation. The water should be quite warm, but not too hot.” 


eh Hoy to Rerreve Croxrnc.—Raising the left arm as high as you can will 

beens choking much more rapidly than by being thumped on the back. Very 

Satine tly at mealtime and when they are at play, children get choked while 

ke? and the customary way of relieving them is to slap them sharply on the 

| x athe effect of this is to set the obstruction free, so that it can be swallowed. 

. high, The thing can be brought about by raising the left hand of the child as 
Possible, and the relief comes much more rapidly. 
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HOW TO MAKE GOOD BEER, 


This recipe will make 200 gallons of good beer: We fill the furnace the 
night before we brew, which holds about 150 gallons of water; we get up at 
- o'clock the next morning, start the fire, and boil the water till it boils quite fast, 
then lead the water out into “mash tub,” let it cool to 170 degrees, the? 
add 15 bushels of malt, then let that stop for two hours, making the furnace 
boil up again in the meanwhile with another lot of water, the same quantity 2% 
before. After taking the first mash off into vats, return the sweet-wort into them, 
after drawing the second lot of water out, which must be put on the same ma 
again ; then add 9 Ib. of hops to the sweet-wort, and boil them well for two 
hours or more as rapidly as possible, pressing them down and stirring to preven” 
it boiling over, then lead it off into coolers, and do exactly the same with the 
second furnace as the first, only using 9 lb. of hops. When done, mix altogether 
in the big mash tub. After you have well strained the whole, let it cool dow? 
till it is 70 degrees; then add yeast, which will cause it to work. It must be 
skimmed for three days. 


CHROME TANNAGE. 


Among the noteworthy features of the’ trade of Madras last year Wa% a 
large increase in the export of hides and skins to the United States, the active 
American demand being ascribed to the growing popularity of chrome tannage 
This process is said to produce rapidly a leather which, for many Dae A 
superior to the ordinary article. The large export of raw skins 18 t0 
regretted, as excellent tanning is done in Madras.— Engineering. 


SIMPLE HOME REMEDY. 


Onion juice is one of the most effective remedies for ear-ache. To prepare 
Wrap a large onion in heavy wrapping-paper, wet it thoroughly, and roast 1D 
the coals. When tender strip off the skin and squeeze out the juice by twisting 
in a thin cloth. Bottle and save for use. When needed, pour one or two rope 
im a spoon, warm a little, and drop into the ear. Afterward put in 4 bit 0 
warm cotton to exclude the air. 1t rarely, if ever, fails to effect a speedy CU" 


MARKETS FOR BUTTER. 


Small shipments of butter continue to be made to Hongkong and Japa 
and the trade is a growing one. There is one point that shippers will have ia ; 
watch very carefully, and that is not to allow shipments to cease during re 
winter months. If the palates of the inhabitants of the Hast are to} 
cultivated in the direction of including butter in their industry, it is essentia 
that the practice should not be erratic. There is also another reason WAY 7, 
new market should be carefully catered for. The Americans have had f 
watchful eye in that direction for some years. The United States Const his 
Chung King, China, has recently forwarded a very interesting report 
Government on this subject. He says that butter and cheese were imp? {he 
into Shanghai during 1900 from France, Denmark, Australia, Sweden, *") jy 
United States to the value of £20,000. The butter was imported in oth, j 
tins of 41b..1 Ib., and 2 Ib., and in common quart fruit jars, holding, od ab 
Some of the best butter came in fruit jars from California. It retail ‘ 
3s. 7d. per jar, being the highest-priced butter sold, and on that accoun! © ine 
not extensively used. The weight of the jar and necessary packing ™ “ere 
freight much greater than on butter in tins, and, besides, the late {ins 
pases Australian butter retailed at 2s. 6d. per Ib. in 1 Ib. and # I "once 

here is no import duty on butter. A good brand of butter that We ere 
established and maintained its quality could count, the consul cons!™” 
on a permanent and increasing trade. 


ae 
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CATTLE THAT NEVER DRINK. 


_An exchange says :—There are hundreds of horses and thousands of cattle 
the Hawaiian Islands which never take a drink of water throughout the 
Sle course of their lives. On all the islands the upper altitudes of the 
‘ountains are given up to cattle ranges. The cattle run wild from the time 
| *Y are born until they are sent to the slaughter-house. Except possibly two 
1 three months in the rainy season, there are no streams or pools of water in 
."y parts where the cattle range, but everywhere there grows a recumbent, 
wited grass known by the name of “maninia.” This is both food and drink. 
| Stses and cattle grazing on it neither require water nor drink it when offered. 
_ Yournal of Western Australia. 


A 


: AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SHOWS. 

} vl The Editor will be glad if the secretaries of Agricultural and other Societies 
“of las early as possible after the fixture of their respective shows, notify him 
the date, and also of any change in date which may be decided on. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


GRIT FOR POULTRY. 
-bhas 


“a,..V- Evans, Rocklea.—There is not the slightest danger in giving pounded 
“ofas2 poultry. As endorsing what we said on this subject in the last number 
Ha Journal, we give you the following extract from Station, Harm, and 
“Do, ’”?—Much of the foraging done by fowls is more for grit than for food. 
; lo Not content yourself with the fact that your hens have a gravel run, for hens 
Bays pick up gravel for grit unless it is sharp, They may be but a week on a 
fel bed, and yet in that short time a large flock will clear it of the material 
“the. require, as is shown by their constant search for sharp material, which 
“on, ilways need. Yet there are those who have kept hens in large numbers 
: Yeon’ place for years, without supplying them with any, and when the hens 
of, Ue sick from indigestion they resort to poisonous nostrums. Keep a box 
im} °unded glass where your hens can Have get atit. Perhaps some may 
aan hen advised to give pounded glass to the hens, but try it and notice how 
ny a they will eat it, and you will wait quite a long while if you expect 
thy, them to die from eating the glass. Anything that is hard and sharp will 
They *. ‘The hard pearly portions of oyster-shells make an excellent grit, but 
tte ‘ck hardness, though they are better than nothing at all, Pounded bones 
Clicacy to any flock of hens, and this is a material which is available at 

1) O8t of a little trouble in every household. Remember, fowls cannot lay well 


Ness kept healthy, and caiinot be kept healthy without grit. 


GRIPES IN HORSES, 


by New Cuum, Exsk.—We give you a recipe for gripes in horses, furnished 
Stoo) ll-known English veterinary surgeon to an inquirer in the Farmer and 
Journ reeder, You should cut out all recipes given by good authorities in the 
hae a and keep them by you, but, better still, have your Journals bound in 
; tly yolumes, We will furnish you with a good board cover for 6d :— 
1 Hey qbes are caused by a variety of things, many of which are avoidable, but 
Vith “°'gotten, even by good horsemen, whose minds are too much eee 
five, ther matters to see that a sufficiency of bran or other laxative foo is 
“Winter, and that the horses are not allowed to burst themselves with 
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green meat in summer. For general use among farm horses, and where oe 
obstruction is likely enough to be the cause, the following is a good fo : 
but a horse which has had it should not be worked the next day, althoug 
may appear to be perfectly well :— 

Barbados aloes in solution, 6 dr. 

Spirit of turpentine, 2 oz. 

Sweet spirit of nitre, 1 oz. 

Compound tincture of morphia and chloroform, 4 dr. 

Linseed oil, 4 pint. 

Mix with a pint of thin gruel, and drench slowly. 


ras m1 to 18 
If the patient is feeding on green meat, and the bowels are known t0 © 


in soft condition, leave out the aloes. 


0s iS 
T. Sprnceney, State School, Newtown, Tpswich.—Our valued. Cora 
pondent, Mr. H. Simpson, junr., furnishes the following replies to your 4 
tions :— 


Question 1.—Are pounded oyster shells good for fowls, for shell pt” , 


duction ; and what else is good also? 


aa 
Answer 1.—Pounded oyster shells are useless for egg-shell formate” 


the reason being that the lime, &c., contained in them 18 Be 
insoluble form, and can no more be digested by the fowl than a 
the small pieces of glass stones, &c., picked up by her at aad t0 
but they are excellent as grit, and fowls seem to prefer this 3 1arge 
any other. Green cut bone, together with wheat, contain fo! 
quantities of lime in a digestible form, and are, therefore, be 


this purpose. a 
Question 2.—Are bread crusts and wheat with the grass they | 
sufficient for good egg-production ? well, 


Answer 2.—Hens fed on bread crusts and wheat will lay fairly guts 


provided plenty of Get grit is supplied, but to obtain best ia 
meat in some form should be given twice or three times per W& 


. ot 0 
Question 3—How often should crushed green bone be given, and 
is it that fowls do no like it at first? towing 
allow 


Answer 3.—Green cut bone can be given every second day, 


Jon. to each adult fowl. When freshly cut, a little pollard Bae 


with it will cause it to keep better, and it will also be fourm 
the hens eat it up quite clean, even if it has not been fed be 


By 
Question 4.—Is boiled liver chopped up good for fowls once & week f 
Answer 4.—Yes, 


pe 
Question 5.—Where could a setting of Black Hamburg egs® 
obtained ? ete i 
Answer 5.—Settings of Black Hamburg eggs may be obtainet st 
Simpson, junr., Pialba road, opposite St. Helen’s Schoo! 
borough, 


det 
Iypex.—The temperance drink you inquire about is made in Franc er 
the name of “ Piquette.” It is said to be a sparkling, fruity beverages © 4 
of dried apples, raisins, and water, This combination is allowed to i “sigh 
fermentation takes place, and-is then bottled, with the addition of a litt es a 
or served directly from the cask. It is not only very good,.but ©” ifes 
cheers, but does not inebriate, unless taken in inordinately large qU ‘ Pe 
The recipe is as follows :—5 Th. raisins, 5 lb. dried apples, 5 gallons W* onftl ; 
man open cask, and let stand three days. Bottle with a half-teasp? 
Sugar and a bit of cinnamon in each bottle. 


aac aaa 
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_ Stzo.—From 80 to 85 lb.a day is sufficient for a cow. An American 
Writer, however, says that 6 tons must be allowed for each cow per half-year 
allow for;unayoidable waste. 


Lowoop asks :— 


Question 1.—How many lb. of milk at 8 test will it take to make 1 Ib. 
of cream testing 40 ? 


Answer 1.—13°3 lb. 
Question 2.—How many lb. of milk’at 4 test will it take to make 1 Ib. . 
of cream testing 40 ? 
Answer 2.—10 lb. 
Question 3.—How many lb. of cream at 40 test would it take to make 
1 lb. butter ? 
Answer 3.—2'2 Ib. 
Question 4. —How many lb. of grain should be sown per acre of the 
following cereals :— 
(a) Wheat for grain ? 
Answer.—40 to 50 Ib., according to moisture and condition of 
soil. Planted with seed-drill, only half the quantity. 
(4) Wheat for green feed ? 
Answer.—60 to 70 Ib. 


(¢) Oats for hay ? 
Answer.--40 lb. broadeast, 25 1b. drilled. 
(d) Barley for greenstuff ? 
Answer.—60 Ib. 
(e) Rye for green feed ? 
Answer,—50 lb. 
Question 5.—What is the weight of a bushel of peas ? 
Answer 5.—6V lb. ‘ 
Question 6.—What is the best Queensland wood for making whip- 
handles ? : 
Answer 6.—Myall, brigalow, and rosewood. 


Question 7.—What is the common name for chloral hydrate ? 
Answer 7.—No common name. 


Question 8.—What is the shrinkage in weight of lucerne growing in the 
field to hay ready for market? 


Answer 8.—It is impossible to give an accurate estimate. A great deal 
depends on the condition of the lucerne when cut. A. total crop of 
10 tons 8 ewt. of green lucerne at Wagga Wagga (N.S.W.) Experi- 
ment Farm made 8 tons of hay. : 


9. The cubie content of a gallon of water given in our February issue is 
awallan measurement. British measurement is 277:274 cubic 
inches. 
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The Markets. 
AVERAGE TOP PRICES FOR FEBRUARY. 


FEBRUARY. 
Article. oor 


Top Prices. 
- ee 
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Orchard Notes for April. 
By ALBERT H. BENSON 


The Orchard Notes for March dealt largely with citrus fruits, especial 
titention being drawn to the importance of taking every precaution, now that 
the fruit is reaching maturity, for preventing its destruction by the various 
“sts that attack the ripening fruit. Atthe same time I pointed out the nee 
a the proper handling, sweating, and packing of the fruits, in order that it sha 

® placed on the markets either of this or the other Australian States in the 
ost attractive manner and best possible condition. All that I stated in last 
jonth’s Notes applies with equal force to the present month, and in fact as 
hg as the citrus season continues, so that I need not repeat what I then 
of ote, but will simply draw the attention of all citrus-growers to the importance 
th iy remarks, as it is useless to take every care throughout the year to keep 
of trees well pruned and free from disease and the orchard in a high state 
Cultivation if we do not do our best to protect the result of such work and to 


‘tket it to the best advantage. 


a With the exception of the marketing of citrus and a few other fruits— 
‘i as persimmons, pines, bananas, custard apples, &c.—April is a somewhat 
time for fruit-growers, especially those who depend on deciduous fruits, 

at the opportunity should be taken to clean up the orchard before winter, 

y,. 20 finish up any odd jobs that have been neglected during the previous 
°nths. Such work will consist of looking after all fences, drains, headlands, 
te the casting back of soil round trees where same has been washed away by 
| heavy summer rains; the ploughing in of all weeds and trash that have 
4 wuulated in the orchard during the wet season ; the removal of all dead or 
York ess varieties of trees that it is desirable to get rid of; and any other 
‘that —such as the collection of material for and making of compost heaps— 


May be necessary. 
' < ; : 
ty Cyaniding for all kinds of scale insects may be continued during the 
ith, taking care not to treat any trees bearing fruit when same is either wet 


gain or heavy dew, as, if treated under these conditions, the fruit is apt to 
rked, ; 


“of Strawberry-planting can be continued during the month, but the planting 
' Re kinds of fruit trees should be delayed till the wood has been thoroughly 
i pred. Keep the nursery clean, see that all young: buds are growing 
pe , and that all unnecessary shoots are removed; the young tree being 
; mcd to one straight stem till high enough to form the future head of tree, 
‘it should be topped. 


1901. 
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Farm and Garden Notes for May. 


f er ve 

Farm.—Most of the land intended for cereals should by this time Pe 
been ploughed and made ready for sowing. Where such is, however, 10 
case, no time should be lost in carrying on the work. 


Sowings will already have been made, and may continue to be a au 
the month, of wheat, barley, oats, rye, vetches, pasture grasses, and HA any 
See that all potatoes are earthed up. Cut tobacco as it ripens. See a 
cotton be grown, picking must be carried on during the warm part of t a a 
when the cotton is thoroughly dry. Spread it out on tables or tarpaulins ¢ Ak 
before housing. Farmers who intend cotton-planting should lose no ar 
making arrangements for a supply of seed, the price of which is are a x 
owing to the establishment of extensive oil-mills in America. The ae the 
cotton also promises to keep up. It is now 11 cents (5$d.) per, Ib. on 
plantations in the United States. Prepare for winter feeding of we mn 
chaffing all kinds of greenstuff into the silo, Silo stacks may also be mace 
advantage and at small expense. 


} 


ne ; . nted 
Coffee-picking must be pursued vigorously. Strawberries may be pla 


: ee i erie ae sand 
out. Pink’s Prolitic, Aurie, and Marguerite are good varieties. 51x he i 
plants are required for an acre. In some localities strawberry-plantits 
concluded in March, when the plants begin to bear in August. 


: ti. 

Kitchen Garden.—Onions sown in seed beds should now be planted One 
See that the ground is thoroughly cleaned and pulverised beforehand. 
returns have been had from seed sownin April. Dig and prepare be well, 
asparagus. Choose a deep sandy loam, dig it deep (18 inches), manure 1 ee 
and add a sprinkling of salt a month before the planting season, that t ae 
and atmosphere may act onit. Then peg out the beds 4 feet wide, ie iD: 
path 2 feet wide on each side of the bed. Plant four rows in each bed, ke y SH 
the front rows 9 inches from the side. Cover the crowns at least 3 inches D 
good loose soil and manure mixed, and rake to a smooth surface. The PR”, 
must be 15 inches apart. For old beds, cut the stalks down in May ane 0 
the beds lightly over witha fork. Then lay over them a good dross the 
manure. In September you may begin to cut; to ensure the blanching A ont 
tender shoots, they may have earthen pipes or bamboo joints placed ove? par? 

Sow beans, peas, carrots, lettuce, radish, parsnips, beet, leek, rhu 
herbs, cabbage, spinach, mustard and cress, &e. 

Should showery weather continue, planting and transplanting may 
at once, as the plants will be established before frosts set in. Rea itt? 

The directions for March and April are equally applicable to this ™ plia 
Cut back and prune all trees and shrubs ready for digemg. Take ee 
roots and store them in a dry place. Plant bulbs as in March, such as ane 
ranunculus, freesias, ixias, iris, narcissus, &e. ay pe 

As the weather is now sensibly cooler, all shades and screens ri the 
removed to enable the plants to get the full benefit of the air. F 4 rss 
mulching, and keep the hoe going on the walks. _ Clip edgings and hedg: 


pe don? 


a 


- 
mild ee oe 
Sern Spite tay serpent ah PE teh 


THE LATE HON. J. V. CHXTAWAY, M.LA 


Minister for Agriculture. 
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The Hon. J. V. CHATAWAY, MLA. 


It is with the deepest regret that we have to record the untimely 
death of the Hon. J. V. Chataway, Secretary for Agriculture. The 
honourable gentleman, who was the senior member for Mackay in the 
State Parliament, had a long and varied experience in the State which 
peculiarly qualified him for the responsible portfolio of Agriculture. 
He was a son’ of the Rev. James Chataway, rector of Rotherwick, 
Hampshire, England, and received his education at Winchester 
College. In consequence of ill-health from oyer-study, he came out 
to Australia. Arriving in what was then the colony of Queensland, he 
engaged in various pursuits connected within mining, pastoral, and 
agricultural industries, and for some time was part proprietor of the 
Mackay Mercury and the Mackay Sugar Journal. The late honour- 
able gentleman first entered Parliament in 1893 as junior member for 
Mackay on the Ministerial side. At the general election of 1896 he 

was again returned for the same constituency. He succeeded the 
Hon. A. J. Thynne as Secretary for Agriculture in 1898, and it was 
not long before his rare faculty for organisation made itself felt 
throughout the Department. In all its branches he was thoroughly 
at home, and his conduct of the Annual Farmers and Fruitgrowers’ 

- Conferences won the admiration of all engaged in rural pursuits. On — 
these occasions, when questions on the most diverse subjects were 
poured in upon him, he was always ready with his replies, which were 
full of sound information and advice, and were often delivered in a light 

_ and pleasing manner which impressed his audience with the greatest 

‘confidence. On all matters connected with stock, with agriculture and 
other rural pursuits, he possessed an apparently inexhaustible fund of 
knowledge upon which he was only too pleased to allow those inter- 

ested to draw to any extent. In the interests of agriculturists, he 
travelled over every portion of the State, and thus gained an intimate 
knowledge of all that”pertains to agriculture. 

His versatility did not stop, however, at the operations of the field. 
He was a keen commercial man, and this ability to take up and. carry 
to a successful issue the many and often intricate business transactions 
of the Department has many times proved of infinite value to the 
State. 

In him, agriculturists of all classes have lost a sincere and sympa- 
thising friend, and one who was able and at all times willing to give 
them the best of advice. The departmental officers have also to 
deplore the loss of a chief who ever took the greatest interest in their 
work and welfare, and who has been taken from them when he was at 
the very height of a most useful and successful administration. 
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Agriculture, 


AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION FOR VILLAGE YOUTHS. 


In our last issue we (Zropical Agriculturist, Ceylon) took over put 
interesting articles on this subject, but had no opportunity of adding our On 
views. As might have been inferred, however, from the absence of comment a 
our part, we are entirely in sympathy with the movement that has found favol 
in England, as well as the Australian and West Indian Colonies, and do 2° 
hesitate to say that the system of agricultural instruction in rural schools may 
be expected to be as fruitful of good results in Ceylon as elsewhere. Bi 

It must be borne in mind that what is aimed at by this new scheme 1 ae 
_ technical education in the science and practice of agriculture, but rather By 

directing of the young mind to the study of Nature, so that the natus 
surroundings of the village lad may present new beauties and fresh interes 
and possibilities to him and reconcile him to the so-called dull monotony v 
country life. fl 

To most of our village population the germination, development, * 
reproduction of vegetation are a mystery, and the realisation that plants al 
living and breathing organisms, performing all the vital functions of such, a 4 
come as a great revelation to the majority of our rural friends. A knowle a 
of the forces of Nature as they work through plant and soil, the wonde Je 
adaptations of these forces and the inter-dependence of the mineral, vegeta i 
and animal kingdoms is what is wanting in the villager who sees nothing 
design and recognises little of the sequence of cause and effect in his “ comm 
round and daily task.” Under such circumstances, is it any wonder that * 
becomes discontented with his lot, which he is wont to associate with mann 
labour pure and simple? Jerome, in one of his books, has a beautiful pas!p, 
referring to the companionship of plants. It is this companionship whic? sit 
new scheme seeks to establish in order that the life of the rustic may pre". 
a new charm for him which so long it lacked, and his environment appeal te 
instincts in a manner that he has never experienced before. 

An intelligent knowledge of Nature in her various phases should rere 
much power in the possession of the youth of the village, which he will be # 10 
to use to his advantage. With such knowledge his lot will be infinitely ae 
congenial to. him, his prospects more cheerful, and (what is devoutly to y 
wished) his inclination willbe to remain amid his rural surroundings and apr 
himself to the cultivation of the land with a new zest. Thus it is to be no : 
will the people of the country be led to develop its agricultural resources, cs 
while the cities are relieved of the congestion of disappointed place-seek at 
the country be made the home of the industrious and contented husband 
bent on making the most of his newly-recognised opportunities. We tru® 
hope will be realised. : 


s0 


BRISBANE WHEAT SALES. rp 
The sale of wheat by public auction is a new institution which has be 
initiated by Morehead’s Limited. gale 
Last month this enterprising firm offered 5,560 bushels of wheat for nd 
Samples of the bulk grain were shown in the saleroom previous to the S# a ip 
much interest was exhibited by the numerous intending purchase” 4 
‘attendance. Mill-owners from Brisbane, Rockhampton, and Warwick we 
attendance. . ; j oe 
The lots offered of various varieties of wheat ranged in quantity fro ger 
bags to 200. Of the total quantity not a single bushel was sold, as the 7°" ols 
-price was not reached. During the day, however, we learn that several PY 


‘ 
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thanged hands. The Corn Exchange of Morehead’s Limited will continue to 
*berate. All beginning is difficult, and no discouragement need be felt over 
'e first operations of the Exchange. ‘Farmers require to be educated to this 
Ih of business. One of our exchanges puts the matter tersely and clearly 
VES) all ri 
“Buyers and sellers have both got to learn something. When Sydney 
Wheat, can be landed in Brisbane at 2s. LOd., can the grower of a similar article 
and 2s, Sd. at Jondaryan with any hope of getting it, seeing that it costs 3d. 
Pe bushel to bring down to Brisbane? On the other hand, a buyer at auction 
bound to bid up to current market value, or otherwise no sale will take place.” 
The following lots were offered :— 
To be delivered at Roma street: 40 bags Budd’s Early, 2s. 10d. per bushel. 
To be delivered at Jondaryan: 160 bags Marshall’s No. 3 (2 bushels only 
Per Dag), 2s. 54d.; 144 bags Budd’s Early (2 bushels only per bag), 2s. 5d.; 
¥p bags Pugh’s Prolific, 2s. 44d.; 80 bags Ward’s Prolific, 2s. 5d.; 30 bags 
Vard’s Prolific, 2s. 5d.; 85 bags Ward’s Prolific, 2s. 5d.; 42 bags Ward’s — 
sjolific, 2s. 5d.; 60 bags Talavera and Allora Springs (equal quantities), 2s. 5d.; 
“Y bags Jubilee, 2s. 5d.; 200 bags Baltimore (2 bushels only per bag), 2s. 5d.; 
2 bags Murdoch’s Bluff, 2s. 53d.; 108 bags Ward’s Prolific, 2s. 5d.; 184 bags 
‘ at Spring, 2s. 5d.; 163 bags Gluya’s Harly, 2s. 5d.; 79 bags Talavera, 


a To be delivered at Wallumbilla: 10 bags Marshall’s No. 8, 2s. 23d.; 150 
88 Marshall’s No. 3, 28. 23d. 


GREEN MANURE AND NITROGEN, 


ij Swedish investigators have been engaged in testing the importance of 
ferent green-manuring crops in the economy of soil nitrogen during the 
ll months. Pot experiments were made with buckwheat and yellow mustard, 
‘nd with the legumes, the field pea, common vetch, hairy yetch, Roman vetch, 
“low lupine, blue lupine, white lupine, common kidney vetch, serradella, 
elilotus alba, and red clover. aie ; 
i The pots were filled with soil of a very light character, poor in humus and 
her fertilising constituents, having been taken from a field on which crops of 
i ®, barley, three years’ pasture and oats and superphosphate corresponding to 
4,° Contents of potash and phosphoric acid in a good crop of clover was 
“ted to all pots. The seeding and harrowing-under of the green manure 
rol were done at such a time and in such a manner as would obtain in field 
r 


th The results show that buckwheat caused a loss of 126 Ib. of nitrogen to 
, © acre, and that yellow mustard caused a loss of 49 Ib. of nitrogen to the 
uc: The legumes without exception increased the amount of the nitrogen in 
Soil, 
th, The field pea added 181 Ib. of nitrogen to the acre, the common vetch 60, : 
bea hairy vetch 47, the Roman vetch 134, the yellow lupine 22, the white 
ene 47, the trefoil 49, the serradella 35, and the melilotus 88 Ib. to the acre. 
US the legumes supplied four to five times as much nitrogen during growth as 
'd mustard and: buckwheat, and left the soil richer at the end of the season by 
Merease of nitrogen equivalent to 15 loads of barnyard manure per acre. 
By he pots were placed under cover over winter, and in the spring sown to 
rowed barley. ‘The results obtained at harvest time were rendered valueless 
“TOugh an accident, but the appearance of the barley throughout the vegeta- 


wie Parc clearly showed the superiority of the legumes as, green Nahures, 
wat @ small crops in the buckwheat and mustard pots were ripe while the 


atley i - notably in the field pea and the 
plants in many of the legume pots, notably ll E 
Pon vetch pots, rahe still large ms green.—Prof. H.C. Larsen, in New 


Parmer. ' 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR A SILO. 

A German farmer gives the following substitute for a silo: A box 1s puilt 
out of pine scantlings and 14-inch boards, with the top and front open, the 
whole divided into three equal compartments, each to hold an entire day’s fee 
for all animals, space being calculated on the basis of 2 cubic feet for ea’ 
cow. A 38-inch layer of chopped hay and straw is now spread evenly on the 
floor of the first compartment; then follows a thin layer of sliced mangol % 
which have previously been mixed with the daily allowance of oilmeal and bray 


then another layer of chopped hay and straw, treading down firm as it grows up 
and setting in front boards as needed. When full, a board covering 1s put oh 
On the second day the next compartment is similarly filled, and on the we 
the last. one. On the third day we commence to feed from the firs 
compartment; this has now become thoroughly heated and has entered into gi 
sweet fermentation, giving an agreeable odour to the whole mixture, an¢ © 
ergy with which it is consumed proves that it is relished.—Farmer 4 
razier. 


INFLUENCE OF WHEAT FARMING UPON SOIL FERTILITY. 
[From the Proceedings of the Society for Se of Agricultural Science held at New yarks 


By HARRY SNYDER, B.Sc., University of Minnesota, St. Anthony Park, Minn. ¥ 

Sir William Crooks, in his presidential address before the British Associatio! 
for the Advancement of Science, in 1897, predicted that before the close of t $ 
next century a wheat famine would exist. He based his views upon the follow” 
ing statements:—(1) The wheat-producing soils are becoming exhauste t 
(2) there are no large areas of new land to take the place of the old, worn-0u bs 
wheat soils; and (8) the consumption of wheat is rapidl increasing: is 
William Crooks is not the only one who has believed that the time will com 
when our agricultural soils will fail to produce food for the human race. Baro! 
von Liebig, as late as 1840, entertained similar views. r 

Since wheat forms such a large part of the food of civilised. man, any face 
which would tend to decrease its supply is one of no small importance: . 4 
discussing the problem of wheat production, the influence which wheat-farm''> 
has had upon the fertility of the soil naturally claims our attention. Is | " 
fertility of our wheat farms becoming seriously impaired? In the discuss 
of this question the method of cultivation which has been so universally follow 
will first be considered. ne 

The native or virgin prairie soils are first broken, and a corn crop oT eae 
crop that is not injured by an excess of fertility is grown. After one poy 
corn crops the land is in condition for wheat. “Wheat is then grown yea? ? eter 
year upon the same land as long as a remunerative crop can be secured. A e 
ten to twenty years’ cropping, depending ‘upon the character of the 80 “able 
yield per acre noticeably declines, particularly during the so-called unfavo ow 
wheat years. The straw and stubble are burned; no manure is used; _* pble 
ploughing is practised; and in some cases the seed is drilled into the old att 
land without ploughing. ; 
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It would be difficult to obtain any data as to what influence this kind of 
arming has had upon the soil if it were not for the fact that in many places 
Small areas of unbroken land are left adjacent to large tracts that have produced 
en or more wheat crops. In the soil investigations at the Minnesota Experi- 
tent Station, many analyses have been made of old wheat soils and adjacent 
Mrgin soils. Opportunity is thus afforded to compare the chemical composition 
°F old wheat soil with similar uncultivated ones. The work that has been done 
Shows that there is a general uniformity as to the effect which continuous 
Wheat culture has had upon the chemical composition of the soil. While a 
arge number of examples could be given, only one will be considered in detail. 
4 the discussion of the results which follow it should be remembered that ’ 
While only one soil is being considered the results have been verified by the 
‘alyses of a number of soils from old wheat lands and adjoining new lands. 
The soils No. 1 and No. 2, selected for the purpose of illustration, are 
fom the Red River Valley region in Minnesota. No. 1 is uncultivated virgin 
Pairie soil. No.2 isfrom an adjoining field that has produced ten crops of 
Wheat, two crops of flax being removed before the wheat cropping was begun. 
€ chemical composition of these soils is given in the following table :— 


Taste No. 1. 
Composition of Soil. 


No. 1. No, 2. 

Native Soil. After Ten Years’ 

Wheat Culture. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Insoluble matter ve rr w. AT 64 55°12 
Silica Soluble in Na, Cl, m .. 15:43 16:92 
Potash ... nt a +e +23 “5A 50 
Syeyskis ae 5 2M a “AD “AL 
Tiinege wires iu ss i — mee 2 AA 2°40 
Magnesia a om Paper iS 1:91 
. Ferrie oxid ee om, a eeedals 4°20 
Alumina ve Hs are ae 7:89 8'S1 
Phosphoric acid he Ae 38 ‘Bil 
Sulphuric acid... ... Ler: ai ‘11 ‘10 
Carbonie acid ... ne iA wee ED 2°45 
Volatile matter Be Pe PaeeLOLOD 5°58 
Total ae a ... 98'88 98°71 


(From Bul. 30, Minn. Agr, Station, p. 176.) — 
soil Table No. 1 gives the percentage amounts of mineral constituents of the two 
. S. An examination of this table shows that there is but little difference im the 
Percentage amounts of phosphoric acid, potash, and lime in these two soils. In 
i there are no appreciable differences in any of the mineral compounds, 
Met alumina and the insoluble matter, which are greater in soil No. 2. 
apse Mize materials which take no part in plant nutrition, and the larger 
lounts in soil No.2 are due to loss of organic matter during. cultivation. 
diffe the figures are reduced to a uniform basis of volatile matter these 
®rences no longer exist. : 

of Before cultivation, the soil contained over 12,000 Ib. per acre to the depth 
foot of both phosphoric acid and potash. Since a heavy wheat crop 
Moves less than 50 Ib. of potash and 40 Ib. of phosphoric acid per acre, the 
Ori Heat crops have removed less than 4 per cent. of the total amount 
Whevally present in the soil. It would appear that the decline of the soil in 
yy. tt-producing power is not due to a loss of any large amount of mineral 
er, because over 96 per cent. of these elements remain in the soil. While 
tal amount of mineral matter has not been appreciably decreased by the 
side Years of wheat cropping, the form of the mineral matter, as will be con- 


the 


5 


red later, has been materially changed. 
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The most noticeable difference between soil No. 1 (uncultivated) and soil 
No. 2 (the wheat cultivated soil) is in the volatile matter, which is composed % 
decaying animal and vegetable remains, and combined water, which forms * 
part of the hydrated silicates. The difference of nearly 10 per cent. beungey 
the volatile matter in the two soils is due mainly to the decay of the orga! 
matter in the soil during cultivation. The main factors which have been ™0 
active in causing this loss of organic matter are: (1) Oxidation, (2) bacterl# 
action, and (3) burning the stubble land. . 

Has this destruction of vegetable and animal matter in the soil had any 
thing to do with loss of fertility and decline in crop-producing power ? 
answer this question, the composition of this organic matter and the part wh 
it takes in plant nutrition must be briefly considered, and the effect which ! 
return to the soil has upon the yield of wheat. Bai. 

It is well known that the organie compounds of the soil do not contrib i 
directly to the formation of the organic compounds in the plant. This has fe 
proved by numerous sand and water culture experiments. About seventy- : 
years ago it was believed that the vegetable matter of the plant was forms 
from the decaying vegetable matter in the soil. Liebig’s overthrow of ic 
humus hypothesis of Thaer diverted attention from the study of the org™ 
compounds of the soil. ds 

Recent experiments have shown that in many soils the organic compo bi 
take an important part, indirectly, in plant nutrition. Experiments have sho i 
that decaying animal and vegetable materials, as manure, clover, and tankes - 
during decay form acid products. These organic acids are capable of unitt at 
with the basic constituents of the soil to form neutral products or organic 8% a 
which are termed “humates” (Bul. No. 53, Minn. Agr. Exp. Sta.) Expe ng 
ments have also shown that some of these humates are capable of bee 
assimilated and the mineral portion used as food by plants. The role of 
organic matter in the soil thus appears to be (1) to combine with the mine? . 
matter, and (2) to assist in making the mineral elements available as plant 1° 5 
In some soils this action is checked for lack of suitable basic material, as i@® 
to combine with the acid products. - 

Tn a former paper (last year’s proceedings of this association) 2 ph ; 
graph was shown of wheat grown in a prepared soil in which the only for™*® af 
mineral food were humates—that is, the potash and phosphoric acid, instene 
being supplied in the form of mineral salts, were present as organic 8@ ' a 
humates. Oats and rye have also been matured when the only mineral os " 
was in the form of humates (Bul. No. 41, Minn. Exp. Sta.) These experimy” 
have been verified by Nefedor, who has shown that crops grown on the Ve 
soils of Russia obtain a large part of their mineral food from that comb" it 
with the organic matter (Ex. Sta. Record Vol. 10, No. 4, Abstract). a 
is that, while the vegetable matter of the plant is not produced directly the 
organic matter in the soil, decaying organic matter may combine wit! 
mineral matter of the soil to form humates. Some of these humates ges. 
assimilated by plants, and the mineral portion is used for nutrition purp?* a 
In many soils, particularly the prairie soils, the organic compounds v3 ood 
potent factor in rendering the inert mineral matter available as plant from 
The large amount of lime and alkaline matter in these soils prevents them “yo 
becoming acid; in fact, the organic matter in cases corrects alkalinity: ote! 
organic compounds of the prairie soils are of highly nitrogenous chart is 
Analyses have shown that from 7 to 12 per cent. of this organic mateTl® 4 
nitrogen. The accumulation of this nitrogenous organic matter has bee ie ou 
result of the action of vegetation for many years. In soil No. 1 the me In 
is 38 per cent., and in No. 2, the wheat cultivated soil, it is 24 per cen oeded 
some of the virgin soils of the north-west, the nitrogen content has ot tail 
‘60 per cent. It would be impossible to believe that arable soils coul Sr lat 
such a high percentage of nitrogen if it were not for the fact that § ert ® 
results have been obtained in more than one laboratory. In Lawes’ and @} pich 
Memoirs is mentioned the high nitrogen content of the Manitoba soils; 


ich 


ot0- 


_ a: 


ae 
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forms a part of this same region. Ladd, in the analyses of the Red River 

alley soils on the North Dakota side, obtained similar results’ rom the soil 
analyses made at the Minnesota, North Dakota, and Canadian Experiment 
Stations, it is evident that many virgin soils contain over *5 per cent. of 
Nitrogen ; that is, the soils when first brought under cultivation contain more 
Nitrogen than ordinary horse manure. 

The influence of exclusive wheat culture upon the humus and nitrogen 
content of the soil will be observed from an examination of Table No. 2, which 
Sives the nitrogen and humus content. Only a part of the organic matter of 
the soil is included under the head of “humus.” Humus is that part of the 
Organic matter which is soluble in a dilute solution of ammonia after the soil 
1as been treated with a dilute acid. The Grandeau method, with slight modifi- 
cations, was used for its determination. The total nitrogen was determined by 
the usual, Kjeldahl process. The total phosphoric acid in the humus represents 
the percentage of the total contained in the humus. For example, soil No. 1 
Contained ‘38 per cent, of phosphoric acid, and of this amount 25°03 was 
present in combination with the humus :— 


Tapte No. 2. 
Composition of Soils. 


No. 2. 


No. 1. 
Native Soil. Long Cultivated 
Soil 
Volatile matter (including organic) ... .. 15°55 5°58 
Humus (Grandeau method)... a Seal Loi! 3:12 


Total nitrogen 


Total phosphoric acid in humus Re ... 25°08 4:97 

_ While Table No.1 shows but little difference in the total amounts of 
Mineral constituents in the two soils, Table No. 2 shows a decided difference in 
the organic constituents. The ten years’ cultivation has resulted in a loss of 
‘Id per cent. of nitrogen, or nearly 37 per cent. of the amount originally 
present. A similar loss of humus has occurred. The results show that, with 
the oxidation and other chemical changes which the organic compounds of the 
Soil undergo, a similar proportional loss of nitrogen occurs, due to the oxida- 
tion of the nitrogenous humus. The loss of nitrogen has been the most 
Serious one that the wheat soils of the north-west have sustained. If this loss 
of nitrogen were to continue at the same rate for twenty-five years. the soil 


Would be practically depleted of its nitrogen. Fortunately, however, this 
heavy rate of loss does not continue for a long period. ‘The heaviest losses” 


%ccur when the soils are new and when they contain their maximum amount of 
Nitrogen. As the soils become older and they contain less nitrogen, the rate of 
Oss is materially less, but it still continues. The results show that during the 
fivst ten years of wheat cultivation heavy losses of nitrogen occur. Studies of 
the draft’ of the wheat crop upon the soil show that the largest yield of wheat 
Temoyes less than 40 Ib. of nitrogen per year from the soil. From these 
figures it ig evident that there has been an annual loss of about 450 lb. 
of nitrogen per acre from soil No. 1, less than 50 lb. being removed in the crop, 
the remainder being lost in other ways. In some soils heavier losses have 
Occurred. : re be 

_ The causes which have led to the losses of nitrogen are :—(1) Oxidation 
of the nitrogenous humus and liberation of the nitrogen as volatile or soluble 
“ompounds; (2) Rapid nitrification, due to favourable’ conditions, as large 
‘mounts of basic compounds and phosphoric acid in the soil ; (3) The hastening 
of oxidation and nitrification processes by the practice of bare summer fallow ; 
(4) The burning of the stubble in dry times and the fire not being confined to the 
Stubble ; (5) Losses by heavy wind storms that have denuded the land; and 
(6) Denitrification. By the combined action of these various agencies the 
Nitrogen content of our richest soils has been rapidly reduced and unnecessarily 
‘ge amounts have been lost. 


e 
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The loss of nitrogen from old wheat soil can be observed from the 
appearance of the crop. On new land the growing crop has a richer an 
deeper green colour than on old land. This shows greater activity and more 
chlorophyll production in the wheat grown on the lands which contain the mo 
nitrogen. It is largely this lack of nitrogen which has reduced the yield 0 

rain. 
: The influence upon the quality of the grain has been less noticeable. 
Analyses of the grain grown upon new and old land show but little differenc? 
in nitrogen content, but a marked difference has been observed in the nitroge 
content of the leaves and stems of the plant during growth and in the ultimate 
yield of grain. ; ‘ 

The loss of nitrogen from the soil has resulted in decreasing the available 
supply. Experiments and analyses both indicate that the decline in yield when 
wheat is grown continuously upon the same soil is due largely to the loss ° 
this element, not through the crop, but by oxidation and loss of the nitrogenous 
organic compounds of the soil. ‘ 

The loss of organic matter from the soil has had its influence upon the 
supply of available potash and phosphoric acid. In the uncultivated so 
(No. 1) there are over 2,500 Ib. per acre of phosphoric acid in. chemici 
combination with the humus and organic compounds. In the cultivated so! 
(No. 2)'there are less than 700 lb. per acre. The two soils contain approx!” 
mately the same total amount of phosphoric acid. The ten years of wheat 
cropping, as previously stated, has not materially changed the total percentage 

-amount, but the loss of the humus and other organic compounds has change 
the combination of the phosphoric acid from organic to mineral forms. 

The potash has undergone a similar change. In short, over 20 per cent. 
of the total phosphoric acid and potash has reverted from organic to strictly 
mineral forms by the loss of humus. This change has undoubtedly resulted 1 
making these elements less available as plant food, and has also been a factor 
in reducing the yield of grain, since these humate forms are more available a8 
plant food than their mineral products. aes 

The loss of organic matter has in turn influenced the physical properties © 
the soil, as colour, weight per cubic foot, power to absorb water, &c., as will be 
observed from Table No. 3:— 

Tasre No. 3. 


Physical. Properties. 
Soil No.1. Soil No. 2. a 
Uncultivated Wheat Cultivate 
Soil. Soil. 


Weight per cubic foot, lb. Hee fe fo) | 65° 
Capacity to retain water, per cent. a xy tht 58° 
Per cent. of water in soil 12 inches from surface 24°12 18°22 


The ten years of wheat cultivation has changed the weight per cubic foot 
of the soil from 61 to 65 lb. This increase in weight is due to loss or shrinkage 
in the organic matter, and is in accord with the well-known law in regard to the 
influence of organic matter upon the weight of soils. While the method fo" 
the determination of the capacity to absorb water is known to lack perfectio™ 
the results are of value because the difference between the two soils in respect to 
capacity to absorb water is so great. This difference in power to absorb water }® 
also verified by the moisture content of the soil. Not only is there a difference 
the capacity to absorb water, but there is also a difference in the amount ° 
water which the soils contain during the growing season. At the time the samples ' 
were taken from the field, soil No. 1 contained at the depth of 12 inches 241+ 
per cent. water, while soil No. 2, the wheat cultivated soil, contained 18:22 Pe? 
cent. The main facts which have been presented may be briefly summarised 2% 
follows :— , 

(1) When wheat is raised continuously on a soil for a number of sented 
only a comparatively small amount of mineral matter is removed, but t 
" mineral matter undergoes a change in its chemical combinations. 


4 
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(2) Exclusive cultivation of wheat causes a loss of organic matter from 
the soil, and along with this loss of organic matter there occurs a corresponding 
ae of nitrogen which is one of the elements that forms a part of the organic 

atter. 
_ (3) In many cases ten years of exclusive wheat culture has reduced the 
nitrogen content of the soil over 30 per cent. 

(4) The loss of the nitrogenous organic matter from wheat soils has 
changed the form of over 20 per cent. of the total phosphoric acid and potash, 
taking these elements less available as plant food. The loss of the organic 
Matter has changed the physical properties of the soil, making it less retentive 
of moisture and less able to withstand drought. 

Since the loss of organic matter has changed the chemical and physical 
paces of the soil, it is interesting to observe the influence which its return 
to the soil has upon the yield of grain and the properties of the soil. 

In 1892 a field af the Minnesota Experiment Station that had been 
cultivated about forty years to small grain, principally wheat, was divided into 
plots for experimental purposes. A preliminary trial showed that the land was 
Uniform in crop-producing power. On one plot wheat was grown continuously, 
While on other plots wheat was grown in rotation with corn, clover, and oats. 
An application of farm manure was made once during the rotation (Minn. 
Exp. Sta. Bul. No. 53). The clover was sown with the wheat. The land 
Produced one clover crop, two wheat crops, and an oat crop. The organic 
hatter of the soil was increased by the clover crop residue and the manure. 

he influence of the rotation upon the yields was noticeable, and will be 
observed from the following table :— 


Pror I. 

Wuear Continvousty. Wueat in Rorarron. 
Year. Yield per Acre. Year. Yield in Bushels, 
1893 ry J 183} 1898 on FY 
1894 Ay un YD 1894: ... Clover. 
1895 i, Pore livas 1895 x PPA 


1896 ae ary dM 


_ In other trials even larger gains have been secured when wheat-cropped 
Soils have been given an opportunity to increase their organic matter. The 
*Verage of six years’ trials at the Minn. Experiment Station show that a gain of 
S bushels per acre can be secured when wheat is grown in a rotation in which 
‘lover forms a prominent part. The fact that the yield of wheat can be 
Mereased on an old wheat soil by simply a change in the method of culture 
Shows that the soils are not depleted of their mineral fertility. 

By many, wheat is considered an exhausting crop, and it is believed that it 
takes’ heavy drafts upon the fertility of the soil. The way it is usually 
Cultivated does impair fertility. The experiments that have been made show, 

Owever, that it is not the crop itself that is responsible for the loss of nitrogen 
‘nd the decline in fertility, but it is the method, or, rather, lack of a systematic 
Method, of cropping that has been followed. When wheat is raised in a 
Yotation, itis not a soil-depleting crop, but when raised continuously, large ~ 
“hounts of nitrogen are lost, not through the crop, but by the decomposition of 
the nitrogenous humus. While many wheat farms of the north-west have lost 

airge amounts of-nitrogen, the soils are by no means depleted of their nitrogen. 


Mh 2 3 r 
The Rothamsted soil, which has raised over fifty crops of wheat continuously 


‘nd without fertilisers, contains only about 0°9 per cent. mitrogen ; while many — 

%f the wheat soils of the north-west, that have produced twenty or more wheat 

“ops, contain 20 per cent. nitrogen. The method of cultivation that is followed 
%es not allow this nitrogen to be properly utilised by the crop. a) 

t The use of commercial fertilisers as a means of returning the fertility to 
he soil has been proposed and tried. The experiments that have been made 

Show that commercial fertilisers cannot be used economically in the production 


large areas of wheat in the north-west. The two main difficulties which stand 
f 
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in the way of their use are cost and weeds. Experiments made by Oe 
Minnesota Experiment Station have shown that on old wheat lands the yiel 
per acre, when a complete commercial fertiliser is used, is no greater than when 
a good system of rotation is followed. Therefore, the only feasible way ° 
making old wheat lands more productive is to rotate the crops, growing some 
leguminous crop, to use farm manures, and practise more thorough cultivation. 
On some farms wheat has been raised in a systematic rotation, and farm manure 
has been liberally and intelligently used. On such farms no decline in yie 
per acre has been observed. In fact, on some of these farms where wheat 1a 
been systematically grown larger yields per acre are secured than when the 
land was first brought under cultivation. The raising of wheat has bee? 
abandoned on some farms where a large amount of farm manure is produce 
because its liberal use causes the grain to grow too rank and to lodge. t 

In some localities millet is grown as a green manurial crop, and then whea 
follows the millet. This method has been found to give good yields. 
millet increases the stock of organic matter in the soil, but does not increase the 
nitrogen. There is needed in the north-west some good leguminous crop me 
green manurial purposes—what the cow pea is to the south and crimson clove 
to the central northern States. While clover, peas, and vetches are valuabl® 
and thrive fairly well, there are difficulties attending the use of each of Cee 
crops for manurial purposes. If some good leguminous crop, suitable, a 
manurial purposes, could be found for the north-west, its use would material) 
increase the yield of wheat and conserve the fertility of the soil. Such a cP 
remains to be either found or developed. This is a problem upon which many 
experiment stations are now working. rei 

The fact that the wheat soils “‘ recuperate ” so easily when given the 18 
culture, that the loss of nitrogen can be checked and even inereased by f 
rotation of crops, makes the outlook for wheat production in the United State 
even better than it has been. ate 

The year 1950 and all subsequent years give promise not of a Wee 
famine, as Sir Wm. Crooks predicts, but of larger yields and better wheat tha 
are secured at present. This increase, however, depends entirely upo \ 
introduction of more rational methods in wheat farming—that is, the applica 
tion of the principles and teachings of science to agriculture. + 
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WHEATS SUITABLE FOR QUEENSLAND. 


By W. SOUTTER, 
Inspector of State Farms. 


(Concluded from last month.) ; 
With three exceptions, the wheats contained in this part of the descriphY® 


list are hybrids, and most are the production of Mr. Farrar. Although te 
is a general resemblance all through, a wide difference in the character of 


‘straw and grain is apparent, also the habit of growth and time of maturing: 
All are wheats of considerable promise, and likely to become valuable alike 
the farmer and the miller. 
Merntor— } 
Straw, 3 feet ; short-jointed, hard at base, tapering, slender, veTy lit 
flag, not often affected by rust. 
: Ear, close set, tapering, well filled, terminals weak, chaff white, bald. 
Grain, short, thick-set berry, white. Mid season. : 


tle 


ne dl 

Straw, 8 feet 10 inches; long-jointed, tapering, clean,’ medium baa 
no flag. on 

Ear, open set, well filled, nearly bald, white chaff, small aw?* 
terminals. 


Peake isl? 
Grain, long, and well-filled berry. Early. This wheat is likely 
become ‘a favourite. 
{ 


Vor, VIII. QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, Part V. 
Plate XXV. 
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Plate XXVI. 
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Rerrar— 

Straw, 3 feet; slender, straight, short-jointed, soft, rather flaggy, liable 
to rust in moist weather. : 

Har, 34 inches; open set, well filled, chaff white, slight awns on 
terminals. 

Grain, short, thick berry. Mid season. 

Barrar’s 95 (b)— 

Straw, 4 feet; straight, strong, inclined to coarse, thick at base of ear, 
dense flag at base of straw; hitherto no rust has attacked this 
wheat. 

Ear, 5 inches ; medium close set, well filled, bald, bold, fine-looking head, 
chaff white. 

Grain, fine long, well-filled berry. arly. 

86Y— ' . 

Straw, 3 feet 6 inches; slender, straight, soft, slight flag, long-jointed, 
very thin at neck ; no rust so far has affected it. 

Ear, 44 inches ; close set, compact, well filled except at terminals, bald, 
chaff white. 

Grain, round, short, plump. “arly. 

(62) RR— 

Straw, thick, inclined to be coarse, hard, straight, long-jointed, flag 
persistent. 

Ear, close set, well filled, tapering, bald, chaff white. 

Grain, a handsome bold berry. Mid season. 

ih 

Straw, 3 feet 6 inches; slender, long-jointed, clean and free from rust 
and flag, hard and tough. 

Ear, 4 inches; close set, tapering, terminals badly set, chaff inclined to 
brown, nearly bald. 

Grain, long and thin. Early maturing. 

86D— 

Straw, 3 feet 9 inches; long straight joints, rather coarse, hard, tapering, 
flag persistent. 

Har, 43 inches; wide set, bright white chaff, well filled except extreme 
terminals, slightly bearded. : 

Grain, long, cylindrical. Early maturing. Note-—This wheat has greatly 

- improved during the past two years. 

Fees . 

Straw, 3 feet; short-jointed, straight, slender, slight taper, not much 
flag. 

Har, 4 inches ; wide set, compact, bald, well filled, white chaff. 

Grain, small round. Mid season. ; 

B4a— 


Straw, 3 feet 10 inches; joints long, medium hard, straight and strong, 


but not coarse, tapering, not much flag. 
Ear, 44 inches ; close set, tapering, bald, terminals badly set, chaff red. 
Grain, long, thin and hard. Late. 
86 Al, BI— 
Straw, 4 feet ; long-jointed, straight, slender, slight taper, not much 
flag, medium hard. 
Ear, 4 inches; wide set, compact, well filled, very prolific, white chaff. 
Grain, a fine large berry with thin skin. arly. 
BY— 
Straw, 8 feet 10 inches; long-jointed, straight, clean, tapering, hard, 
free from flag. 
Ear, 4 inches ; open set, well filled, terminals not well set, white chaff. 
Grain, short and plump. Early. 
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R1i— 
Straw, 3 feet 9 inches; soft, inclined to be coarse, has a lot of flags 
short joints at base, was affected with spring rust. 
Ear, 4: inches ; open set, yet compact, well filled, white chaff. 
Grain, round and plump. Mid season. 


85 B2, 86 Al— F 
Straw, 4 feet; hard, short-jointed at the base, flag persistent, clea 
white colour. 
Ear, 4 inches ; open set, quite bald, well filled, white chaff. 
Grain, long and deep. Mid season. 


85 CD1— aan 
' Straw, slender, hard, short-jointed, tapering, not much flag, slighty 
affected with spring rust. om 
Ear, 4 inches; very wide set, well filled, white chaff, short awDs 
terminals. 
Grain, round and plump. Early. 


14 (cross) Comesack EF Inpran—_ - 
Straw, 3 feet 9 inches; long-jointed, soft, pale yellow, tapering, very 
little flag. ; to 
Ear, 4 inches; close set, terminals not well filled, chaff inclined 
brown. 
. Grain, a fine plump berry. Mid season. 


115 (cross) VeNEssa— 
Straw, 4 feet ; coarse, soft, and flagey. 
Ear, 33 inches; square, slightly clubbed, terminal grain small, ¢ 
yellow at base, short awns on terminals. : 
Grain, short and plump. Mid season. 


118 (d) (cross) 14 any Roma— Fr 
Straw, 3 feet 6 inches ; long-jointed, coarse and soft, much flag at ba 


Ear, 43 inches ; open set, white chaff, slight awns on terminals. 
Grain, long thin berry. Late. 


haft 


49 (c) DQ2— 


Straw, short-jointed at base, mid joint long, soft, yellow, tapering at top 
slightly flagey. pases 
Ear, 43 inches ; open set, well filled, chaff white, slightly brown at 
nearly bald. 
Grain, berry long. Late. 
8 (e) RR— . hily 
Straw, 4 feet; very coarse and soft, carries a lot of flag, affected shig 
with spring rust. 
Har, 43 inches ; open set, quite bald, well filled, white chaff. 
Grain, round and plump. Mid season. 
42 (c)— 
Straw, slender, long-jointed, hard, tapering, no flag. id 
Har, 4 inches ; aeaant close ie nearly round, Gell filled excep 
terminals, white chaff, bald. 
Grain, fine oval berry. Mid season. 


9 (d) RR Sverweper (cross) Tatavera— 
Straw, slender. long jointed, tapering, soft, very little flag, no rusted, 
Ear, 33 inches ; close set, rather uneven, bald, terminals not well 
chaff white, inclined to brown. 
Grain, small square. Early. 


\ 
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PURO RRTRN S d ) 
85.B2.66Al. 65.C.D]1. 14 Comeback. 115 (cross) 1184 (cross). 
5-B2.86Al. 85.C.D1 fet dian a Venessa. J4& Roma, 


Tr ee ro A esrats 
se hie og Fs faa es 
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98 (cross) 18(d)B@)@. Blue Stem, 
: (Shelton) 
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57 C (f)— . 
Straw, 3 feet 6 inches ; dull yellow colour, soft, long-jointed, inclined. 
to be soft and flaggy, slight appearance of spring rust. 
Kar, open set, with terminals badly filled, chaff clear white, bald. 
Grain, round and plump. Mid season. 
60 C (f)— 
Straw, 3 feet 6 inches ; straight long joints, clear of flag, soft and tough. 
Ear, Fe ppcnes ; wide set, well filled, slight awns on terminals, white 
chaff. 
Grain, round and white. arly. 
92 B2— 
Straw, long joints, slightly coarse, pale yellow, rather flaggy. 
Ear, square at base, close set, slight beard, chaff inclined to red. 
Grain, rather thin. Early. 
98 (cross) ReErRArF— 
Straw, 4 feet ; short-jointed at base, hard, clean and white, no rust. 
Ear, wide set, open, slight awns on terminals, well filled. 
Grain, small but well filled. Early. 
18 (d) B (e) Q— 
Straw, 3 feet 9 inches ; slender, long joints, flinty, very little flag. 
- Ear, 43 inches ; close set, awns prominent on terminals, white chaff. 
Grain, fine bold berry. Mid season. 
Buvr Srem (Shelton)— 
Straw, very slender and free from rust, silvery, short joints, tapering, no 


rust. 
Ear, 3 inches ; very close set, chaff inclined to brown, slight beard at 
terminals. 
Grain, small but plump, Early. 
37 (c) M.F.— 


Straw, 3 feet 9 inches ; long joints, soft, carries flag to third joint. 
Ear, open set, quite bald, clear white chaff. 
Grain, round and well filled. Mid season. 

14 (cross) Roma— 
Straw, 3 feet 3 inches ; medium coarse, soft, dark yellow, rather flagey. 
Ear, open set, rather flat, terminals not well filled, chaff white, tinted 

brown, nearly bald. : 

Grain, short, with square end. Late. 

The various wheats illustrated in this and the last number of the Journai 

“te all of the natural size. 


_ AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS OF THE 2011 CENTURY IN THE 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. 
By HENRY A, TARDENT, 
Late Manager of the Biggenden Experiment Farm. 
of To assist on the same day at the birth of a new year, of a new century, and. 
th * new nation is probably unique in the history of mankind. Still such was. 
© privilege of every Australian on the 1st of January last. _We may well con- 
Statulate ourselves on haying the good fortune to live in such eventful times. 
r Let us hope that the century will be a happy one for humanity at large, 
nd especially for the noble tillers of the soil throughout the world. - 
of As to our young Commonwealth, it gives every promise to develop into one 
the sreatest, happiest, and most glorious nations ever known to history. 
It does not require a great prophet to foretell that agriculture will SeeuDy 
peemninent place, both in the development of the Commonwealth and in the 
“occupations of the incipient century. 
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In the manufacturing industries, the populous nations of Europe and 
America will, for many years to come, remain ahead of us; whilst in. the 
primary production of minerals and timber, of wool, meat, hides, sugar, all kinds 
of agricultural products and fruits, the odds are in our favour. Our Ta 
territories, our unlimited natural resources, our fertile virgin soils, our genla 
climate as well as the sturdiness of the race, ensure us such advantages that we 
can safely challenge the world. Beit 

The knowledge of those facts ought to guide our activity. In spite 0 
present appearances, humanity is making rapid strides towards a close? 
brotherhood and more unity. The artificial fiscal barriers now existing betwee? 
nations are doomed to a gradual decline and total disappearance. The pre 
eminence will then belong, not to those nations which will produce indifferently 
a bit of everything, but to those which will have brought to a high degree ° 
perfection those specialities for which they are best fitted by Nature. ; 

The century just expired has seen wonderful transformations in ou 
methods of farming. The judicious application of science and mechanica 
appliances to farming has enabled the tiller of the soil to increase manifold lis 
producing capacities, and now populous communities thrive where formerly * 
single family had difficulty in making a decent living. That movement W) 
grow in intensity throughout the century and produce results undreamed ° 
now by the most sanguine of us. 

Many of the drawbacks the agriculturist is now suffering from, such 
losses through floods, droughts, frosts, hail, epizootics, &c., will be removed 
minimised by scientific discoveries, and by a constantly increasing system ° 
mutual insurances. 

To reach those various ends will require the combined efforts of all the 
good wills, the vital forces and intellects of the nation. Present-day Gover! 
ments can no longer, as in ancient times, limit their action to simply mal 
taining order, collecting taxes, and waging wars. By every means in the! 
power, but more especially by an abundant diffusion of science and educatio, 
they will awaken the dormant energies, and thus help to develop all the latet 
resources of the country. They will devise means to preserve our young ago 
culture from its most destructive enemy—the one which ruined the one? 
flourishing agriculture of the Roman Empire, and that of many other gre# 
nations: I mean the clutches of the usurious money-lender. A farmer disable 
by age or by accident will also be cared for as are now the defenders of th? 
country. And rightly so; for the man who spends his life in subduing Nature: 
in fighting droughts, floods, frosts, hails, pests, &¢., is a conquering hero ov. t i, 
same footing as the man who fights against the foreign invaders of his native 80) 

Governments will also render invaluable services to the production ® 
distribution of wealth and more particularly to all the agricultural industries 
the establishment in foreign lands of museums and depéts of our products, Ba 
by the appointment in connection therewith of commercial and agricultut 
agents who will have a double mission. First, they will advertise and et 
known there their native country and its productions ; secondly, they W? 
inquire into and report upon the progress of agricultural and comment 
science, exactly as military attachés now watch and report upon military matter 

‘As to the farmers themselves, they will constantly thirst and strive 
more knowledge, and become more and more convinced that private isolate 
efforts are no longer sufficient to face with success the world’s compete. 
Those efforts must in some way be combined and their results centralised 
the attainment of the great object of such combination. Re 

__ Whether that centralisation be effected by mighty private millionar 
mighty trusts and syndicates, as in America, or by a system of voluntaty 
compulsory co-operation of the individual units with or without the Gove 
ment interference, or perhaps by a combination of the different systems, 18 i 
for me to say. It is eminently the problem of the century. Its solution © 
m2 great measure depend upon our moral and intellectual development, 4 
our knowledge of ethics and of the laws of political economy 
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Let, then, every Australian, from the statesman to the simple citizen 
tnd farmer, make himself acquainted with those problems. Let us study 
‘tory and political economy, investigate the working of the various systems in 
€r countries so as to avoid the mistakes which have been made, and apply to 
Str circumstances those institutions which have proved a suecess and stood the 
St of practical experience. 
_ The fact that we are the last to enter the arena of history imposes great 
bligations upon us, but it gives us also invaluable privileges. 
We have implicit faith in the judgment and sound common sense of our 
Young nation. Her people will find for each problem practical solutions which 
1 reconcile principles now seemingly quite inimical to each other, solutions 
"hich will give us the benefit of social co-operation whilst at the same time 
‘fesuarding the individual initiative and self-reliance which have been through- 
out history the main characteristics of all the great races of men. 
We must never forget, however, that science and mechanical appliances - 
te of no avail if the people are not endowed at the same time with an 
Ndomitable energy and a high moral ideal. 
fae Whatever may be the material strength of a nation or the extent of her 
: titory, she cannot be called” great unless she has, in addition, risen high in 
htellectual and moral pursuits. ‘Tiny Palestine, ancient Greece, modern 
quitzerland, have done more for the progress of humanity than huge and 
epy China, Turkey, or the ephemeral empire of Tamerlan. 

i Let us, then, one and all cultivate in ourselves and in our children all the 
“tues of the true Christian, of the manly and fearless citizen. In doing so we 
all not only find satisfactory solutions for problems of our agriculture, but 


(rnish at the same time the best possible materials for the building up of 
“ reat nation. 


DODDER IN LUCERNE. 


_ Mr. J. Whiteley, Ackworth Farm, Wycarbah, writes:—I notice in the 
“trent number of the Jowrnal a paragraph dealing with the destruction of 
*Cder in lucerne. Some years ago I was very much troubled with this pest, 
'dit may interest some of your readers to hear how I got rid of it. The 
Pate} es affected, as soon as discovered, were cut as close to the ground as 
Wossible, and every particle of dodder and affected lucerne removed and 
inoyed by fire. The place was then covered with a heavy mulch (say 4 to 6 
ches) of dry grass. This effectually chokes the dodder, but the lucerne will 
ac through it. When required to be mown, the mulch should be removed to 
"event entanglement in the machine. It is not at all necessary to dig out the 
acerne plants. As already remarked, my lucerne was badly infested at one 
ite? but by this method I have got rid of it. Ihave not seen a trace of 
Or the last four or five years. * 


JOHNSTONE GRASS. 
Mr. W. Soutter, Inspector of State Farms, says :— 
_, , Notwithstanding the repeated warnings given both verbally and in print 
feist the danger of spreading the “ Johnstone grass,” it is a notorious fact 
al ¢ many individuals are still continuing to sow and distribute this grass, In 
Rect every seedsman’s catalogue it is advertised as an excellent fodder plant, 
@ is hence bought by the unwary and sown regardless of position. I would 
«0 repeat the note of warning—that if Johnstone grass once gets into 
vlltivated lands it is good-bye to any further cultivation. It is next to 
Possible to plough land that Hag become infested with it, and any crop that 
Y be put in will be completely smothered up. The Logan farmers can 
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furnish abundant testimony as to the Johnstone grass pest—it has made sugé! 
growing very uphill work there. If any would-be growers of Johnstone eta 
wish to give it a trial, let them sow it in some isolated position, where} 
spread can be prevented from reaching cultivated lands. f 

Quite recently the writer was just in time to prevent a farmer from sowing 
a five-acre block right in the middle of his cultivation. This man had beet i 
to believe that this grass was a desirable one to grow, hence he looked out t ‘ 
best piece of land for the purpose of giving it a good start. There may 
many others who, in ignorance, might do the same thing. To them I would sa 
take the advice of one who knows—and don’t. 


FIRST STEPS IN AGRICULTURE. 
FIRST STAGE. 
2np Lesson. 
By A.J.B. 


In our last lesson I explained to you the necessity of ploughing and othe 
wise working the soil, which work is included in the word “ cultivation. Ma 
know that the farmer is not always ploughing his land. If he were to a 
nothing else but plough, he would not be able to sow any crops. ‘There an 
certain times and seasons when ploughing has to be done, and there are seas?! 
when the farmer and his men attend to other work. Fei: 

You are not too young to understand why some crops grow best during * 
winter and others during the summer. I will therefore give you a short les8° 
on what I will call the “seasonable” work on the farm. ee 

' There are few Queensland children who do not know what maize 18) 
only they know it by the name of “corn.” Well, maize does not like ©? » 
weather. On a right frosty morning you like to get near a good fire, or, if ¥° 
go out, you like to have a warm coat on. Buta maize plant or a sugar-car 
plant has no warm coat to protect it from the cold, so, if either of them hapy 
to have been planted at a wrong season, its tender green leayes exposed t0 i 
frosty air of night become frost-bitten, and the whole plant dries up when i 
hot sun shines on it, and it withers away. Then, such plants as cauliflowe” 
and cabbages love the cold weather, and if they are planted out of their eens 
—that is, if they are exposed to the blazing heat of our summer—they will aH 
thrive, and the greatest care has to be taken to make them grow at all. ee 
again, the climate of Queensland changes. If you live.away in the far Nort a 
at Cairns, Cooktown, or Thursday Island—you find that the weather is very 4 
almost all the year round; so itis on the coasts of the Gulf of Carpentat™® 
which you see on your map. But up on the country above the Main Rav 
it is very cold in winter, even at Herberton in the North. So you seé n, 
all over Queensland the farmers have to remember the climate they liv? 0) 
and so arrange the time for ploughing and sowing. On the Darling De 
they begin sowing the wheat in April—that is, in autumn. ‘Then the w2° - 
which loves the cool weather, comes up, and if it gets sufficient rain at the pror 
time the farmer will expect a good crop, unless something happens which ¥ 
will hear about in a future: lesson. ser 

The maize crop, on the contrary, loves the hot weather, so the ioe i 
plough their corn land in July and August—that is, in the winter—and, a8 * are 
as there is no more fear of frost, they sow the maize, and soon the fields 
covered with the beautiful dark-green maize plants, which produce their 8° 


cobs in the height of summer. he 


: : t 
Now, here is an easy lesson for you to learn. Remember that a yy 
common yegetables—such as cabbages, cauliflowers, carrots, turnips, 20) ate 


European vegetables—are best: grown during the cold winter weather ; an alled 
Sugar-cane, rice, yams, maize, melons, pumpkins, and other, what ave 
tropical, plants must be grown during the hot months of summer. 


Jde 
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T told you that the farmer is not always busy ploughing the land. When 
rops are sown, he has to keep the weeds down for the reasons I gave you 
Your first lesson. So he stops ploughing and cultivates the soil among his 
Owing crops in order to supply them with plenty of plant food. 
Then by and by his time is occupied with gathering in the harvest. In 
ember he is busy harvesting his wheat and barley crops. In December and 
"ght up to April and May, he pulls his corn. Then he has to dig his potatoes 
Vice in a year, besides gathering vegetables. And again he has fields of 
Uerne to cut and turn into hay. And so, all the year round, each season 
Mhes its round of duties, and the farmer who does not watch the seasons, and 
‘ho does not plough, sow, and plant at the proper time, will lose a great deal 
‘time and money. 

Now, having explained to you the necessity for watching the seasons, you 
“in easily understand how a farmer may lose a great deal by ploughing and 
“Wing too late, If he puts in a crop in June which should have been sown in 
‘pril, he is a bad farmer, and almost deserves to lose his time and reap a bad 
op. And if he is in too great a hurry and hopes to get his crop out before 
'S neighbour, and so plants in April instead of in August, he is just as bad 

‘rmer and can blame nobody but himself for his want of success. 
to Before we finish this lesson, I must tell you that all soils, although close 
e 


‘ly ach other, are not alike. J may have a farm of which the soil is rich, and 
“Dp, 


his ¢ 


Noy 


and warm, and sheltered from cold and violent winds. My neighbour's 
iis has a stiff, cold soil exposed to the strong winds. If my neighbour and 
Were to cultivate our farms in exactly the same way, one ot us would be 
Rene wrong, and would suffer for our want of knowledge. If his farm is wet 
“id cold, he must: do something to the soil to get rid of the wet, and to warm 
a If mine is too dry and too light, 1 must-do something to retain the moisture 
f ‘to make the land less loose and porous. So you see that every farmer has 
‘learn what to do to his land so that it may yield him good crops. 

wh, Here are eleven more questions, the answers to which you can supply from 

at T have just told you. 


Questions on Lesson 2. 
- Why does the farmer not spend all his time in ploughing the land ? 
- Name the seasons. 
What is meant by seasonable work ? 
- Name any plants which thrive best in hot weather ? 
Name some that grow best in winter ? 
- Name the warm and cool portions of the colony ? 
Dar ‘, In what months does the farmer plant sugar-cane, sow rice, maize, wheat: 
€y, and kitchen vegetables ? 
8. When does oa in to harvest maize and wheat ? 
9. Why should the farmer watch the seasons ? 
0. Is the soil on all farms of the same quality ? 
LL. Describe two different kinds of soil ? 


TS Ot CORSE 


3Rv Lisson. 


tiny In the last. lesson you were told something about the soil. We will con- 
Loy. © that subject and find out what soils are made up of. Tf you go into the 
by Utry and look round you, you will notice that in some places the soil is 
{oj > 44 others it is red; further on you find brown or chocolate-coloured 
lig? 2 the open hillsides you will often observe stony, gravelly soil; and, 
fig,22 You will meet with soils which contain a good deal of sand (this is called 
iy, {¢y loam), or others, again, which are composed entirely of pure sand. Tt. 
 th2? Soon to explain to you what it is that gives the various colours to all 
Nowe Soils. That you will learn when you are more advanced in the subject. 
oq if a farmer were looking for a good piece of land which will yield him 
ne “ops, he would not be content with merely looking at the surface. You 


yilteady seen that the roots of many farm crops run deeply into the 


t 
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ground, so the farmer wants to know what sort of soil there is peneath the 
surface. ‘To find this out he must dig down into it for at least 2 feet. | 
surface may be composed of rich soil, but just below it there may be very ba 
soil, which would prevent the land from yielding heavy crops. 

A rich soil, you told me the other day, is such as is found in scrubs and oe 
the black and red soil plains of the Darling Downs. What is it that male 
scrub soils, as a rule, so rich and fertile? If you were to examine scrub 80 
by the help of a microscope, you would find that it is principally made Ube 
decomposed (that is rotten) leaves, sticks, and trees, iia have fallen to ¢ 
ground during a number of years, probably for many hundreds of ye 
Mixed with this rotted matter called “humus,” there is a quantity of lime; 
This lime is derived from countless thousands of snail shells, ait you cal i 
in most scrubs. If you have ever seen the great mounds heaped up by a 


serub turkeys, you must have noticed the ground surrounding them strew?. ee 


food. 
Then; 


these shells. The mother turkey has gathered them day after day to fee 
little chickens until they are able to run about and hunt for their own 
Ata future time you will learn that lime is very valuable to the farmer. 
in addition to the humus and the lime, there is a certain quantity of fine 8” f 
and slime washed on to the land during floods. ‘These scrub soils are often 2 
great depth, and the deeper a soil is the better it is able to supply plant foo 
to the crops. 
The great black and red soil plains are not formed in the same 7 
Most of them are what is called voleanic soils. Their great fertility 18 > 
derived from decomposed vegetable substances, but from decomposed miners 
matter. This also will form a subject for future lessons. the 
The soil which lies below the surface is often very different to that oD", 
surface. It is called the “subsoil” froma Latin word which means “under. ‘his 
remember that the soil immediately below the surface is called the subsoil 
subsoil consists sometimes of stiff clay, sometimes of gravel, and in very 11¢ 
is as good as the surface soil when it is turned up by the plough and allowe 
sweeten in the air. Well, the farmer who is looking for good land will first 0 
all examine the surface, and will then look below it to see what the subso 
like. Perhaps he finds a stiff clay close to the surface. This he passe* Y 
because a shallow soil, no matter how rich it is, resting on stiff clay wil is 
yield good crops without a great deal of labour. When heavy rains com | 
water sinks through the shallow upper soil, but it cannot sink through the 
clay, so, if the land is at all flat, the water lies upon the clay, and when is 
roots of the plant pass into it they begin to turn sickly, and if the 10° id 
sick the whole plant suffers and at last dies. Just think how you We “ 
feel if you had to sit all day with your feet on a cold wet fo {o 


hands 
to 


f 


nd die 
But clay soils can be cultivated and made to yield large crops, especially 
turnips. The work of making such soils fertile is, however, very expen’ it 
and only farmers with plenty of money can afford to cultivate them. You tell 
learn as we go along how these soils are treated. Now, I am not goms 4 nd 
you at this stage all about subsoils, because it is a very difficult subJee ced 
there is no need for you to know much about it at present. All Me. ne 
learn now is that a good farmer will always try and find out what lies belo jan 
surface, and by knowing that, amongst other thing, he knows whether ™ 
he is examining will be suitable for growing good crops or not. oe ait 
__ You have seen farms which are perfectly flat, and others which He als? 
hillside. Land which is flat is exposed to the sun all day long, and it rh and 
exposed to every'wind that blows. But land on hillsides running nor ying 
south can only receive the sun’s’ rays either in the early morning and du Jat: 
great part of the day, or else it does not receive the morning sun VU? the au 


owing to the height of the hills towards the east in which direction 
rises. 
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On the other hand it has the benefit of the evening sun. The position of 
the land with regard to the sun is called its “aspect.” If it faces the rising 
‘tn, it is said to have an easterly aspect, and if it faces the setting sun, the 
‘spect is called westerly. 

, The aspect of a farm isa very important matter. In cold countries like 
Scotland and Denmark and North America, farmers always try to avoid a 
Northern or a north-western (sometimes a north-eastern) aspect. The reason 
or this is that the cold cutting winds from those directions cause injury to the 
ops. The soil remains cold and wet until far into the spring, when the farmers 
Should be sowing his crops, and the cold winter sets in earlier than it does in 
More sheltered localities. You will easily understand how this comes about. 
en a strong, cold, westerly wind is blowing, place yourself on that side of the 
‘louse facing the wind. You soon begin to feel cold. Now go to the opposite 
Side of the house. Here you are sheltered from the cutting wind and you do 
Not suffer from the cold. Now imagine the house to be a range of hills. The 
illsides facing the west are exposed to thé full force of the cold wind, whilst 
© opposite slope is entirely sheltered. From this you can at once see that a 
{tm on the western side in this State must be much colder than one on the 
ristern side in the winter time, and that consequently the planting season will 
© later, and the hot weather of shorter duration on the western than on the 
*astern slopes. ‘There is one more little thing I may mention to you in connec- 
10 with aspect. The rays of the morning sun are more beneficial to plant 
Stowth than those of the setting sun, and in case I may forget to tell you later 
°h, it is always well in sowing a crop of corn or potatoes, or in planting any 
“op in rows, to arrange the rows so that the rays of the morning sun may pass 
“ong them. Such an arrangement has been found to result in better crops 
mM if the rows cross the sun’s rays.- Why this is so is not for us to consider 
Te, 

Now, we will close this lesson, and I will, as before, give you some questions 
0 answer, 

Questions on Lesson 3. 


1. Of what materials is a rich scrub soil composed ? 
2. What is meant by a sandy loam ? 

ie 3, My should a farmer want to know the kind of soil beneath. the 
ace | 

4. What is a “subsoil” ? Why is it called a subsoil ? 

5. Of what does a subsoil usually consist ? 

6. Why is clay subsoil bad for field plants ? 

7. Can land with a clay subsoil be cultivated ? 

8. What is meant by the aspect of land ? 

9. What aspect is the best with respect to crops? 

10, Why is this so ? 


CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY. 


a ‘resolution was published in the pages of this Journal, Vol. VII., p. 309, 
‘sed by the Logan Farming and Industrial Association, dealing with the 
®ve object. Since then, in response to the circular issued by that association, 
Merous replies have been received from upwards of forty-six associations 
Societies in yarious portions of this State in sympathy more or less with 
; hovement. The last one received was from the Doolbi Mill Branch of the 
i Agricultural Association heartily sympathising with the Logan association 
er efforts, and also stating that their delegates to the next agricultural 
rence will be prepared to urge and discuss the same. 
moti, © ke informed by Mr. I. W. Peek, who is the original mover of the 
die JO" dealing with the question, that he will submit a paper ‘to be read and 
“Ussed at next conference, together with a draft copy of rules for the 
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successful working and carrying out of the objects of the proposed: chambe 
in conjunction with the Department of Agriculture, something on the lines ° 
the scheme now being initiated in New South Wales, but to be made my 
applicable to the requirements of this State. The principal objects: aimed f 
are to protect the rights and privileges of the associated bodies, to assis 
protect, and safeguard the various industries, to take action in regard to a 
subject or to any legislation affecting their interests, to insure uniformity ° 
rules and other matters of mutual interest. 


REPORT ON WORK, QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
MARCH, 1901. 


The Principal, Mr. John Mahon, reports as follows :— 


Farm. 


The following were the principal operations on the farm during a 
month :—Thirty acres were cross-ploughed for lucerne, and 8 acres ploughed *™) 
artificial grasses. The land was prepared, and 26 acres sown with lucerne 2” 
wheat. An acre of land has been heavily treated with stable manure repar 
tory to planting with Swede turnips. A large quantity of panicum hay has bee 
made, the wet weather during the month entailing a large amount of trouble 
this operation. leven tons of first-class chaff were forwarded to Brisban® 
selling there at the rate of £4 per ton. The wet weather having induced t 
aniaith of weeds, a great deal of work has been necessary in the way 1a 
scuffling, hoeing, and otherwise keeping them in check. The usual routiD 
work has been carried out, including cartage of material, &c., from Gatien 
haulage of firewood, &c. Some work has also been done in connection wi a 
clearing the grounds and paddocks, a quantity of unsightly timber having bee 4 
removed and burnt. The rainfall for the month amounted to 6°74 inches ) 
ten days. The Pence falls were on the following dates : 6th, (96), 10th (56 } 
17th (80), 19th (51), 20th (2°84), 21st (85). The crops are now promisine 
well, and a supply of grass for the winter is assured. 


_ Dairy. 
The number of cows in milk during the month was 57 head, and the wil 
yield totalled 3,277 gallons. Of this, 1,897 gallons were converted into 770 Hi : 
of butter ; 582 gallons gave a return of 632 Ib. of cheese; 480 gallons bee: 
supplied to the dining-hall; 120 gallons were used for domestic purpoh”’ 
248 gallons were fed to calves: ‘The daily average per cow was 19 Ib. of m™ en 
The increase during the month comprised the following —Ayrso 
Holstein cross, 1 male; Jersey, 1 female. One yearling Shorthorn was i {0 
by Veterinary Surgeon Quinnell for purposes of practical demonstrate”. 4 
students ; 1 Shorthorn heifer died. The milking cows were, during the pe 
under review, fed on natural pasturage only. 


Pigs. 

Pure Berkshires: Increase for month, 6 boars, 10 gilts; sold 
breeding purposes, 5 boars, 16 gilts; sold as baconers, 4 culled breeding *° 
1 weaner gilt was killed by a horse, and 1 was destroyed (a waster). 

Mid. Yorks: Increase for month, 2 boars, 7 gilts; sales, 5 gilts. 

Tamworths: Sales, 2 gilts. Mi 


__ Berkshire grade: We sold as baconers 4 head, including 3 culled *° 
killed for use of dining-hall, 2 porkers. 


Large Yorks-Mid. Yorks: Increase for month, 3 head. 
Large Yorks-Berks : Increase for month, 10 head. 
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Garden. 
_ The following seeds were sown during the month :—Peas, beans, turnips, 
meshes, lettuces, cabbages (eleven varieties), cauliflowers (three varieties). 
@ young vegetables were cultivated. The orchard and vineyard were 
g§ veg J : y 
trowed and hoed. ‘The unoccupied land belonging to the garden area was 
lout 
Ploughed and harrowed. Headlands were mown and the place cleaned up 
5enerally. 
ine Top Garden and Grounds.—The fallen timber on grounds and around 
uldings was cut up and burnt; gross mown, and flower-beds attended to. 


Mechanical Department. 
__ During the month the fence round the Principal’s house has been 
“ompleted, and all the gates hung. The steam chaff-cutter-and-bagger has 
een thoroughly overhauled and put in good working order. One of the class- 
"ooms is being fitted up with stands and shelves with the intention of using it- 
‘Samuseum. A good deal of work has been done in the way of painting and 
epairing agricultural machinery. It has been an exceptionally heavy month 
WS regards work in the blacksmith’s shop, for, m addition to the usual work of 
Ty snoeing and repairs to machinery, several heavy wheels have been tyred. 
is has been something new for the students, as the tyring has hitherto been 

Ne outside the College by private firms. 


rR 


POTATO CULTIVATION. 

___ The potato fields will now present a sight to gladden the heart of the 
 “treful farmer. Potatoes planted in March have at last had thé advantage of 
$00d rains, and should be hilled up by this time and give promise of an abundant 
(rop wherever the dreaded scab has nob put in an appearance. If they have 
een properly earthed up for the second time the furrows are left pretty deep’ 
serve as surface drains in case of heavy rain. The soil above, around, and 
Under them cannot be too loose and friable. During the past month weeds will 
ive rapidly grown in consequence of the gemial showers and abnormal heat of 
F 1@ atmosphere, but by careful hilling the greater part of these will have been 

estroyed and will be no detriment to the crop. 


THE SECRETARY PLOUGH. 
q The Secretary Plough here illustrated is employed on the farm of Mr. 
M. R. Mayer, of Cairns, one of whose sugar-cane fields is also depicted. My. 
ieee is very much pleased with the work done by this implement which he 
e Scribes thus: Strictly speaking the plough has neither mould board nor 
- “Oulter, the large dise doing duty for both. 
5 Four light draught horses are generally used, but it is quite easily drawn. 
iM three medium draughts. Of course much depends upon the depth and 
idth of furrows, consistency of soil, &e. Mr. Mayer has been working it at 
€ full depth of from 10 to 12 inches on land that has been previously broken 
DP toa depth of from 5. to 6 inches. It would seem, however, that for the 
ork it is easier on the ‘horses than with most ploughs. 
Toy, One acre is about the average. A small area compared with that tuned 
Yer in the cooler districts ; buta horse, more especially a heavy draught, will 
q A Perform the same amount of work in the Cairns district as in the Southern 
Portion of the State, owing to the climate. In fact there are times, on hot 
“8ys, when it is almost impossible to work a horse at all. 
a This plough has a rear wheel attachment; also a 2-inch subsoiler, yhich 
be used when desired. It has been found that by removing the rear y‘heel 
pens the subsoiler the draught is lighter than by using the rear ~theel 
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Mr. Mayer is now breaking up land with it, with the same draught, but 
at a lesser depth ; more power would break up to a greater depth as satistac- 
torily. Breaking up is generally done locally at the lesser depth, however, thé 
full depth being taken at subsequent ploughings. In either case the ploug! 
would seem to have an advantage in avoiding, because of the revolving dis¢, 40Y 
Jar to. horses or implement, should an obstruction be met with, Mr. Mayer 
so Peet with the class of work done by this plough that he has ordere 
another. © 


WHEAT-GROWING IN AUSTRALIA. 


_ The following excellent article on “ Wheat-growing in Australia,” which 
was specially written by ““Mentmore” for the Farmer and Grazier, Sydney : 
will, we make no doubt, be read with much interest by all engaged 10 the 
wheat-growing and milling industries :— 


HOW TO GROW AND HARVEST CROPS. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDUSTRY. 

Wheat-growing is under cloud for the present, not only in this county: 
but the whole world over; yet, despite pessimists and dry seasons, there 1s 10 
doubt that, so far as the Commonwealth of Australia is concerned, the industty 
has a great future in store, and one that will exercise great influence on the 
general prosperity of the people of this southern land. The expansion of 
industry throughout the various States of Australia has been gradual ; 1b 18 ihe 
the up grade, particularly in New South Wales and Queensland, and where thé 
wheat-grower has got a footing he is likely to hold his own against @ 
competitors. The harvest returns for 1900-01 show the present condition 0) 
the industry. In Victoria the total area cut for grain last season was estimates 
by the Government Statist at 2,025,000 acres, yielding, on the average, 9 1 
bushels per acre, or an ageregate yield of 18,870,000 bushels. In New South 
Wales the Government Statistician, for the same year, puts the total area oo 
for wheat at 1,357,643 acres, with an average yield of 12°6 bushels, totallin 
17,195,000 bushels. An unusually large area was cut for hay last harvest m 
New South Wales, otherwise the mother colony would have, at least, equalled 
the Victorian aggregate, and perhaps exceeded it. In South Australia, 
average yield from 1,600,000 acres last harvest was estimated at 8:15 bushel® 
making a total of 13,200,000 bushels. 

All these States have this season a large surplus for export, and the 
Queensland returns show that that colony is now also almost self-sustaining We 
respect to wheat. In the near future the Queensland exports in wheat a 
expected to take a leading position, owing to the vast area of rich agricultiy 
land now under grazing leases, which will shortly become available for selectiol 
and settlement. 


New South Wales has a large quantity of good farming land which is 20" 


reverting to the Government, and the development of wheat-growing 1 ee 
State is, therefore, pretty certain to be enormous during the next two or a in 


years. Upwards of 5,000,000 acres in the central distriet of New South W: he 
will be available for agricultural settlement during the present year, and t 
greater part of this area is considered well adapted for agricultural purposes 
South Australia has also a large territory under grazing licenses suit® 1e- 
for wheat, but Victoria’s wheat lands are fully occupied, and no further” 
velopment can be expected in this quarter. At the same time, the possibit t 
for development in the leading States of the Commonwealth are very 8" Fis 
and the wheat-growing industry is bound to expand by leaps and bounds 
many years to come. : 
i ‘ TWENTY YEARS’ PROGRESS. net 
An interesting return, showing the production of wheat and the one 
export or import of breadstuff in the States forming the Australian ComP ths 
wealth during the last twenty years was recently furnished to the New si 
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Wales Legislative Assembly. From this it appears that in 1881 the produc- 
tion of wheat was 28,730,381 bushels. In 1886 the production fell to 
20,165,988 bushels, and in this year 603,532 bushels were imported. It rose 
ain in the two following years, but decreased in 1889 to 19,757,509 bushels, 
and this year 2,107,136 bushels were imported. No further importations were 
tade until 1896 and 1897. In these years the respective productions measured 
19.557,726 bushels and 3,641,306. In 1899 the production was 41,417,853 
ushels, the largest during the period under review, and the export 11,581,198. 

€ most exported was in 1884, when 17 ,130,848 bushels were sent out of 
the colonies, the production being 35,714,456 bushels. The total quantity 
€xported during the twenty years was 127,053,804 bushels. During the period 

© yields have varied greatly, and so have the prices, and the latter are now so 
Ow that the novice in growing wheat is in danger of losing both his time and 
is money. From a wide experience of the farming methods of this country I 
Venture to offer the following hints on the subject of growing and harvesting 
Wheat crops profitably to readers of the Mirmer and Grazier :— é 


; CROPS THAT PAY. 

The line of demarcation which separates the profitable wheat crop from 
the unprofitable cannot be drawn on paper or set down in figures. Circum- 
‘tances and conditions vary so greatly that there is no fixed standard to go by 
the matter of expense and labour required to produce a full average crop. 

statement may be made—and it has been often done—showing the cost of 
Ploughing, seeding, and harvesting, but that account, as a rule, only applies to 
ne particular locality, and very often to an individual farm. Go where we 
Will, there is always some variation to be found in the expenses incurred and 
Profits to be gained from wheat-growing. Still, there are one or two points in 
Connection with the business worth noting that are very striking and of vital . 
portance to growers. There is no season but what some misfortune or other 
Ppens to somebody’s crops by, storm or pest visitation, but such things are 
to be expected, and do not count for more than general emergencies. Suppose, 
Owever, we take a survey of all the wheatfields in Australia, just on the 
Verge of maturity. It will be seen that a considerable number are likely to 
Yield three or four bags to the acre, while a large proportion will only yield 
Wo bags, and a great many, if they are reaped at all, will not return more 
an the seed. 


CROPS THAT DON'T PAY. © 

f Now, anyone who travels about the country can see at a glance, even from 
he window of the railway train, that there are other causes than the drought 
‘sponsible for the variation in the quality of the crops he passes by. The 
ind seems all the same, or nearly so, for miles and miles, and yet, what a 
tfference is present in the appearance of the farms. Side by side, separated 
Ay perhaps by a wire fence, a wheatfield will be seen that will yield probably 
bree bags to the acre, while its neighbour will only give one bag, and some- 
Imes less, What is the reason for this? Well, it is the difference between 
800d and bad cultivation, or probably proper and improper seeding. The 
&rmers who grow the heavy and profitable crops have worked their ground 
tithfully—they ploughed it deep and thoroughly, and did not depend altogether 
°n Providence, as their neighbours did. Crops put in on the cheap-and-easy- 
‘ystem of merely scratching the surface are soon spotted when a dry spell 
S%eurs. ‘The farmers who work their ground well and faithfully have seldom 
any reason to complain of their wheat yields if they drill the seed in at the right 
me, ‘The pioneers of the new wheat lands should be warned against slip-shod 
Pactices, and must take the consequences if they attempt to raise crops without 

© necessary labour and skilful working of the soil. 


EXPLODED METHODS. , ; 
t Before success in wheat-growing is possible, the primitive style of agricul- 
Ure so widely followed must give way to a better system. With a rich soil to 
° upon, agriculturists in the early days of settlement were so successful as 
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cereal-growers that a careless and slovenly system was in many cases succes 
fully followed, and it prevails to a great extent to-day. It did not seem af 
matter much whether the soil was ploughed or only scarified, payable yiel 
were obtained, and the owner of the land was inelined to favour the praché 
which involved the least labour. Again, having a large area under crop “i 
considered of far greater importance than the proper preparation of a seed bet, 
and this idea is still active in the minds of many cultivators. An improveme” 
in the average yields rests entirely in the farmer's own hands, and should tant 
the form of cropping smaller areas, better cultivation, the judicious us¢ OF 
manures, and the rotation of crops in conjunction with stock-keeping- 
land, generally speaking, has been so productive in the past that men have C0” ” 
to consider the most careless methods of cultivation as being all that is neceag 
sary to ensure good crops. When wheat was a different price to what it, 3 
to-day there was no incentive to that exertion which leads to and maintan 
improvement under difficult circumstances. Yet, because excellent rebe 
have been obtained in the past under conditions which could scarcely a 
justified the expectation, that is no reason why payable crops should be obtaLiae 
in future under the same régime. The days of primitive farming ought 20M, 
have ceased, and that they have not must surely be owing to farmers not havi 
realised the enormous losses they individually, and the country as a whole, hay 
suffered through blind persistence in exploded methods of cultivation. 


ome 


IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER. ; t 

In wheat-growing a supply of nitrates in the soil is indispensable ; i me 
nitrogenous manures are expensive, and accordingly it becomes desirable e 
govern the processes of cultivation as far as practicable, in order to fayour the 
accumulation of natural nitrates. With the temperatures of Australia, id 
moisture were present, nitrification would proceed practically all the ye 
through in well cultivated or aerated soils. “Unfortunately, the soil is liable 
become deficient in moisture, and we cannot hope to maintain a suffices 
humidity throughout the year. But farmers could at least have their fallow” 
lifted earlier in the rainy season to secure aeration, and to lead to the perce: 
lation of water in the soil, so that by judicious surface cultivation the prese?©’ 
of moisture might be prolonged well into summer, or even throughout the yeas 
To delay fallowing until late in winter or early spring is a grave mistake. 

The question of artificial manuring has also to be borne in mind and cons 
sidered with regard to the climate, and the application of phosphates 10 the 
soils deficient in it is particularly to be recommended. Phosphatic manurilgs 
as has been proyed, is a means of enabling the wheat plant better to withstan 
conditions of drought, and this fact is pregnant with importance m respect he 
wheat-growing in the Australian climate, which again necessitates that 12 t sf 
selection of varieties of wheat farmers should favour spring rather than wine 
wheats. Australian climatic conditions require that farmers look more carefully 
to their practice in relation to nitrification ; to use phosphatic manures; 
select the earlier class of wheats and to favour those which are least liable 
rust. 


tO 


; DEEP VY. SHALLOW CULTIVATION. ail 

The question of how deep the land should be ploughed is often discuss! 
by wheat-growers. In my experience shallow ploughing is frequently respo""™, 
for the very light crops we see reaped on many farms. When the grown 
tilled or “broken up” to a considerable depth, it absorbs and retains # ae 
deal more moisture than shallow cultivated ground. ‘This is a most import 
fact to remember. Besides, deep ploughing affords more space for the ro 
plants, produces many of the beneficial effects of draining, preserves from — 
evil consequences of both drought and rain, and produces much heavier oe 
than can be raised by shallow cultivation. Where shallow ploughing has hee 
practised, the deepening of the soil should be gradually accomplished. By gr 
down an inch lower each time only a little of the hungry subsoil is brought 
the top. It is not good husbandry to have much of the subsoil turned up #** 
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*ne time. We know by experience that fairly good crops may sometimes be grown 
with very superficial tillage, as by merely scarifying and harrowing the surface; but 
if large yields are to be made the rule instead of the exception, it is the work 
of years to deepen, enrich, and prepare the soil that it can be accomplished. 
The importance of having a deep mellow soil cannot be overrated. It is a 
pleasure to gaze at the luxuriant crop growing in it, a pleasure to harvest the 
tbundant product it yields, and a pleasure to count the gains derived from it. 

he idea that the wheat crop requires a shallow furrow may be true enongh in 
Some countries, but it is fallacious with respect to wheat-growing in most parts 
of Australia. 

LARGE AREAS A MISTAKE. 

In this country it is hardly possible to be too thorough in the work of 
Cultivation, The success of the erop depends largely upon the condition into 
Which the soil is brought at the commencement of the preparations for seeding 
the land. Many farmers, it has often been observed, obtain poor returns by . 
fndeavouring to cultivate too large an area. By reducing the area one-half, 
‘nd giving proper attention to the preparation of the land, the average wheat 
Yields per acre throughout Australia would be almost doubled, and the expenses 
‘connection with the crop very greatly reduced. Now, that is a statement 
‘o ponder over. Only half the seed would be necessary, and the cost of 

arvesting the smaller area would be considerably less, while the balance of 
he land would be resting and recuperating. The desire to get in large areas of 
Wheat recardless of how the land is prepared is a system of farming that will, 
Sooner or later, have to be abandoned. When wheat was a high price a yery 
Ww bushels per acre sufficed to reward the grower for his labour, but_only the 
avy crops are profitable when wheat is low in price, and those who do not lay 

emselyes out to produce such run a great risk of losing money in the 
Usiness, 

i MANURING THE WHEAT CROP. 

In the whole range of agriculture there is no subject deserving of closer 
Study and investigation at the present time than the use of artificial manures in 
“onnection with wheat-growing. On the newer occupied wheat areas of this 
‘tate the virgin soil is generally so fertile that no manuring is required, but 
Where cultivation and cropping have been practised for a considerable number 
vt years the fertility has beef pretty well exhausted, and on such lands it is 
"possible to grow profitable crops without a stimulant of some kind. As 
different doctors prescribe different treatment to the sick patient, farmers are 
“so found to differ in their methods of recuperating wheat sick-soils. The 
°rthodox custom in the older farming regions is to combine stock-keeping with 
“creal-orowing, while in others a systematic rotation of cropping is adopted. 
Neither of these two systems is always possible or convenient to the pioneer 
Wheat-erower of this country. The lack of means compels him to creep before 
'e walks, and years of hard toil lie before him ere he develops into a full- 
\ ged agriculturist, with sufficient capital to enable him to engage in the other 

Tanches of farming. For a time wheat-growing, and that alone, occupies his 
tttention, and how to raise the crop successfully and with profit is the problem 
has to solve; and, with the present low prices for grain, and a gradually- 
creasing fertility of his farm, from continual cropping, this is not a very easy 
Jig to do. ‘The productive capacity of the wheat lands of this State is 
hited to an average of 10 or 12 bushels—sometimes more, and sometimes less, 
“cording to the season—and this return does not leave a great margin to work 
feat age way of manuring after the necessary expenses of cultivation are 
Acted, 4 ‘ 
ARTIFICIAL FERTILISERS. . i 5 
h, here is plenty of evidence available to prove that artificial fertilisers can 
han profitably applied to the wheat crop or worn-out lands, but, on the other 
thee many farmers who have tried them complain of the cost being greater 
al Q the value or increase in the yield; and some have found them to fail 
together. In these instances, however, where the results were unsatisfactory, 
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the quality of the manure used may have been to blame, and the nature of the 
season may also have had some influence. Ina year of limited rainfall the 
benefit of certain fertilisers will scarcely be apparent on the first crop, 2% 
farmers have, therefore, to be careful in forming conclusions about apy 
particular manure. 


Tt requires a certain amount of moisture to render some manures soluble; 
and a shower, or its absence, at the right time may make a vast difference 12 
the quantity and quality of the crops produced. In the dry districts, it has 
been demonstrated that the most quickly-acting, and generally the most profit; 
able, manure to apply to wheat crops is soluble phosphoric acid, in the form ot 
superphosphate, and farmers would do well if they used this fertiliser almos 
exclusively. A supply of nitrogen is also necessary on certain soils, but, gene 
rally speaking, there is naturally sufficient of this element present. Lye 
experiments recently carried out by Mr. Pearson, the Government Agricultura 
Chemist in Victoria, it appears to be a mistake to use nitrogenous manure, SUC 
as nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia, in conjunction with superphospha'® 
The same authority asserts that where farmers have failed to appreciate artit- 
cial manuring of wheat crops they made the mistake of applying it in far to0 
large doses. “The farmers,” he says, “complained that the manure burne 
the crops up.” Mr. Pearson explains that this condition of the crops had bee? 
brought about simply by the plants growing too vigorously at the start and using 
up all the moisture available in the soil. The remedy was to use less stimulating 
manure, and in smaller quantity, for immediate and satisfactory results. 
advises wheat-growers to use concentrated superphosphate, at the rate of from 
20 lb. to 30 Ib. per acre, and it will generally double the yield and rete 
handsome profit. In South Australia, Professor Lowrie, of the Roseworthy 
Agricultural College, also strongly advocates phosphatic manuring for whe® 
crops, and contends that this substance is a means of greatly reducing the co? 
ditions of drought. In the neighbouring States the use of artificial manures 
by wheat-growers has increased enormously during the last year or tw 
Nearly every farmer now uses the seed-drill, sowing the manure at the same 
time. vn ie 

THE BARE-FALLOWING QUESTION. 

Although it must be admitted that bare-fallowing, if done in the prOnse 
manner, will go a long way towards ensuring good and clean crops of wheal 
the experience of those who have tried green manuring tends to show that it 18 
a better and more economical means of utilising and recuperating the soil tha? 
the former method. No doubt, in the dry districts, a well-worked bare fala 
is of great importance in regions where a wet season is the exception, not * 
rule. But the drawback to the system is that, while it involves a large amou? 
of labour if properly done—and it is useless if not—it does not increase 
fertility of the soil beyond that given by the moisture which has been absorbe® 
A. bare fallow requires quite as much working as land that is about t0 til 
cropped, but nothing is obtained from it towards the expenses of the farm u24 
the lailtecane year ; thus, two seasons are required to produce one crop. 


I differ from a large majority of farmers on this subject, and claim a 
summer fallowing, as generally practised, is not a benefit to the soil. It we 
give more bushels per acre for a few years, but in a short time the soil is 
fail to respond to the treatment. A large percentage of farmers have a0! ‘3 
that soil, if summer fallowed every few years, can never be exhausted. : This 
a fallacy which ought to be corrected, and the sooner the better ; for it cnr 
be said with equal propriety that a lake would never become dry wets 
waters continuously drawn out, there being no stream or spring to replace ate 
which was removed. Every crop that is harvested has taken a portion of oat 
fertility from the land, and to keep this up something must be ret he 
Summer fallowing is similar to using the poker to make the fire burn. ded 
ia ae is pokered the sooner will the fuel be exhausted, but nothing is adae® 

e fire. 4 ; 
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RAPE V. BARE FALLOW. 


Jt has to be remembered that two years’ labour and taxes have to be 
charged against the crop produced on fallowed land, and when wheat is at a 
Sw price the expense is oftener greater than the profit. On the other hand, 
by a different system, as, for example, where sheep can be kept, and the land 
Tested for, perhaps, three consecutive seasons, two crops can be taken subse- 
quently in succession ~and no fallowing is necessary. After the last crop is 
taken the ground clothes itself naturally avith herbage, which will afford a large 
quantity of food for sheep. ‘This is, doubtless, a much cheaper plan of working, 
and is not so exhaustive on the soil. But it is not well to allow the sheep to 
pend altogether on the self-sown feed that springs up. This can only be 
one where there is a large area of land at command. Small farmers, however, 
an largely supplement the natural herbage by scattering a few pounds of rape 
Seed on the stubble in the early autumn. A light harrowing is all the cultiva- 
ton it requires if rain falls opportunely, and the rape will provide a really great: 
‘Mount of excellent food for the stock during the spring. About 4 1b. of seed 
18 sufficient for an acre, and it will fatten six or eight sheep per acre, and give 
he land a good manuring at a cost of about 1s. per acre. A green crop thus 
Stown and consumed on the land is more enriching to the soil than five years of 
are fallow. The deep tap-roots of the rape plant bring to the surface valuable 
¢lements from below, and render them available for succeeding cereal crops. 
Tn all soils where there is a deficiency of vegetable matter, the mould produced 
from the decayed roots of the rape is exactly what these soils require to unlock 
their fertility; hence the farmer who works upon this system not only makes 
Money out of his fat sheep, but enriches and improves his land at the same time. 


BROADCASTING V, DRILLING: 
The practice of sowing grain crops broadcast is still the general rule on 
the majority of farms in Australia. At the same time there is a growing 
€ndency in favour of the seed drill, and quite a number of our best farmers 
Would now never think of putting in their crops in the old style. The drilling 
of the seed has many advantages to recommend it. In the first place, nearly 
4 third of seed can be saved, and this of itself very soon pays for the machine. 
gain the seed, being more evenly deposited in the ground, it comes up more 
®venly, and produces a more equal crop. This is of considerable advantage, 
€cause many otherwise good samples are destroyed by the presence of unripe 
rains, which is almost certain to be the case where the seed is sown broadeast. 
The grains which fall deep in between the ridges and furrows, if not lost 
altogether, cannot possibly be upon the surface as soon as those near the top; 
ind so, late in starting, their growth is retarded all along by the stronger and 
®arlier stems, which have the effect of choking the later ones. Moreover, it 
'S estimated that fully a quarter of a bushel of seed per acre can be saved by 
he use of the drill, compared with sowing by hand. Assuming that a farmer 
48 300 acres to sow, he can save at least 1s. worth of seed on every bushel he 
‘Ows. At the present price of wheat, this will soon pay for a new seed drill. 
esides this saving, however, the machine is -good for many seasons to come, 
“nd will repay itself ten times over by the annual saving effected in seed alone. 
Oreover, when the seed is broadcasted, the. ground requires to be twice 
“trowed afterwards ; whereas, if put in with the drill, one harrowing is suffi- 
“ent, Another adyaritage of the drill is that manure can be sown at the 
‘ame time as the seed, if necessary, and, when all these points are considered, 
ma practice of drilling cersus broadcasting appears to have much to recommend 


‘ CLEAN WHEAT CROPS. 

One of the chief causes of failure in the wheat crops of this’ country is 
Weeds, The worst weed the wheat-growers of Australia have to contend with 
‘S the “wild oat.” This pest is not easily got rid of once it is introduced on to 
“farm, lately interviewed a wheat-grower, however, who showed me how to 
“Uccessfully cope with the wild oat, and other weeds also, which are detrimental 
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to the main crop. His plan is to procure every year, or as often as required: 
a few bushels of as clean seed as he can buy from a different locality to ins 
own, which he sows on a selected number of acres. When this plot comes up 
he tends it carefully, going through it two or three times—it does not take long 
aultogether—and pulling by hand every weed in the crop. With an average She 
of four bags to the acre from, say, 10 acres, he gets as much seed as he require 
free of wild oats, for sowing the rest of his crop. He takes care never to 50" 
any weed seeds, and, by the means described, what was once a very dirty farm 
has been cleaned of weeds almost entirely, especially the wild oat. In count 
of time this weed will be eradicated on’ the farm referred to, and at no great 
cost either, 


Tt only inyolves a little trouble in procuring tolerably clean seed ie 
commence with, and a few days’ labour subsequently in pulling out any Wha 
that happen to appear in the crop. Yet, the majority of farmers do not go 
this small expense, and they, consequently, have to complain of weedy, cropt 
Farmers in new regions should emulate this good example before the wild mi ‘ 
gets a firm hold on their land. The extra quality of the wheat, independenty 
of the greater number of bushels grown, will repay the trouble and expense 
incurred each year ten times oyer. 


REAPING MACHINES. F 

The different kinds of machines now employed in reaping the grain ork 
are not only numerous, but expensive. ‘The stripper is perhaps the most wide u 
used machine in this colony for harvesting wheat ; but those who place some 
value on the straw prefer the reaper and binder. ‘The expense and abou 
involved in stacking and thrashing the crops is saved by using the stripper; babe 
the reaper and binder is doubtless the best machine to employ where stock are 
maintained on the farm. In times of drought a stack of good straw comes ne 
very useful at times. It is well to have both machines on the farm. Wee 
the stripper only is available the wheat-grower has to wait until his crops 2 
dead ripe before commencing harvest, and he runs a great risk thereby in losiDe 
them by fire or storm; whereas the reaper and binder can be started while ‘the 
crops are still comparatively green, and as much hay secured as may be require” 
before the balance of the crop 1s ready for the stripper or in danger of a Wile 
storm. ‘The most modern reaping machine is the * complete harvester,” whit f 
is an improvement on the stripper in this respect, that it winnows and bags a 
grain all ready for market. These machines are wonders of ingenuity, #16 
would be more generally employed if they were less costly to purchase. 


CLEANING GRAIN FOR MARKET. 


Grain-buyers and millers frequently complain of the wheat not bens 
properly cleaned, and they have reason to do so sometimes, Many a 
xppear to consider that putting it once through the winnower, if the crop 
been harvested with the stripper, or bagging the grain direct from 
thrashing machine, is all that is necessary. The piles of rubbish—consisting he 
chaff, leaves, wild oats, and other weed seeds—that are to be seen 12 t i f 
vicinity of flour-mills testify to the quantity of dirt that is contained in ahaa 
bag of grain. In purchasing wheat the miller (in self-defence) must ma 
deduction for the percentage of foreign matter which accompanies each conte He 
ment he receives, and other grain-buyers, who are purchasing for export, cols Bi 
wise. If farmers could be induced to more carefully clean their corn be ra 
sending it to market, and thus avoid paying freight on all the rubbish their Dae 
contain, something would be done towards making grain-growing ne 
profitable. Farmers, on the other hand, assert that grain buyers at rai 
stations exercise very little discretion in purchasing, and so long as the se 
is up to standard weight little regard is paid to its cleanness. The consequen 
is that the owner of dirty wheat may sometimes obtain as much for his Brats 
one who sends in a clean sample. Butthis is the exception, and, though defe 
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ie occasionally allowed to pass unnoticed, the grower has almost invariably to 
Suffer the loss attendant upon badly cleaned grain. The farmer should aim at 
Stowing clean crops and selling only clean grain. ‘The rubbish and light corn 
‘mn be more profitably utilised as feed for pigs and poultry. 


BAGGING THE WHEAT. ‘ 

_ Farmers should be careful to use only new bags if they wish to secure the 
highest market price for their wheat. Every season there is a complaint from 
‘ome quarter of losses incurred from the near-sighted policy of putting new 
stain into old bags. If grain is locally put in bags which will not bear the 
Wear, tear, rough handling of railway, river, or sea transit, the chances are that 

© price will be considerably affected, as agents are not likely to run the risk 
of shipping indifferently bagged grain for a long sea voyage, and must indemnify 

emselyes against’ any chance of loss by paying only a lower price for the 
Produce than they otherwise would if the stuff was put into bags that were’ 
‘trong enough for the journey. 


STACKING AND THATCHING. 


_ There is no kind of harvest work in which there is more diversity of style 
‘ud quality of workmanship than in building a cornstack. Some of the designs 
te curiosities to behold, and when they finally settle down it is difficult to say 
Whether they were intended for a stack or a muck-heap. Some are round and 
‘ome are square, but the great majority are neither round nor square. Many 
we-so irregular in shape and contour that their outline baffles description. 
‘ hile admitting that a very ‘unshapely stack, if sufficiently thatched, will keep 
hon for a season, it is desirable that all stacks should be neatly and properly 
gut, The more tidy and trim a stack looks after being built the less thatching 
h will require. Almost every farmer knows how to place the sheaves in stack- 
Nilding, but a good deal of practice and skill are required to execute the work 
hee should be done. When the straw is short and slippery from the heat of 
: © sun, it is very difficult to build a nice stack, more especially of a round 
4 ape. ‘The oblong form is much easier to build, and although more thatch is 
equired it is not so difficult to put on or tie down. There is another advantage 
f the square or oblong stack. It can be covered with sheet iron instead of 

atch. ‘The iron sheets are fastened together at the top, one slightly over- 
peng the other, in such a way that hardly a drop of rain will get through. 
ine, Bang down each side, and are made fast by wire attached to stakes driven 
ito the body of the stack. Another plan which some adopt is to build the 
ack with a flat top, or without a top at all, so to speak, with just enough slope 
in run the water off the iron that is subsequently laid on asa roof. This 
ethod does away with the trouble of fixing the sheets of zinc at the apex, and 
‘equally effective in keeping the stack dry. 


THE OTL FLY. 


The Rome correspondent of the Morning Post writes :—An interesting 
who ery. has just been, made at Lecce, in South-eastern Italy, by peasants 
9, while burning a quantity of weeds to warm themselves, noticed that as the 
nda burned a number of insects escaped from them into the air. Examining 
oe of the insects, they were found to be the terrible Mosou olearia, or oil fly, 
ach has devastated the olive yards of South-eastern Italy for the last two 
{s. Further examination showed that the insects came out of the. capsules 
of Species of wild onion, which is very common in those provinces. A number 
me onion stalks were gathered and carefully examined. All of them were 
is a to contain oil flies, some having as many as forty or fifty. ‘The discovery 
hith the greatest importance, as it will facilitate the war against the oil fly, 
erto carried on without much success. ; 
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Dairying. 


JERSEYS. 


SOME NOTES ON THEIR ORIGIN, IMPROVEMENT, MERITS, AND 
LOCAL HISTORY. 


By ALFRED GORRIE. 


Considering the important position the Jersey cow holds in the dairy 
world, it seems superfluous for one in Queensland to add further tose 
to her great dairying qualities; but, as dairying in Queensland is only ™ ite 
infancy, it is but right that our dairymen should know what a goldmine d 
Jersey cow is if properly developed. Now, as an experienced miner Wl, 
never prospect for gold on a coalfield, neither should a farmer cling t0 a 
grade Jersey bull and fancy he has found a goldmine. <A great mistake, 7 
any dairyman will find to his cost, is the using of grade bulls of any preet 
but I don’t think there was ever a greater lot of rubbish used as bu 
Queensland than many of the so-called Jerseys of to-day. The fact 0 have 
matter is, our dairymen know little or nothing about the breed, but 
heard sufficient of their good qualities to make them curious enough 10 af 
a Jersey, but not interested sufficiently to pay the price of one having alf 
undoubted pedigree. Others have been foolish ‘enough to rear a bu i 
with cool disregard for the dairying qualities of its dam, simply becaiaa 
showed some Jersey colour. As a result, most of the bulls called Jerson ing 
poor grades kept teen of their Jersey colour, irrespective of the ™ ii 
qualities of their dams, and showing no more dairy form than an old tom 
Therefore, let dairymen who would participate in the Jersey dividends se° 
it that the blood of the “head of the herd” is absolutely pure. her 

Richness of milk is one of the chief characteristics of the J ersey; an i 
standard of quality is much higher than that of any other dairy breed. ne: 
this quality of milk that makes the Jersey such a veritable gold 
Quantity and quality of food act on the quality of a cow’s milk only t0 


el ben: J 4 ; she 
extent of bringing her up to her limit, above which point she will not g2- F Hie 
can be made to produce more milk by liberal feeding and good managemels the 


there is a limit to the quality of all cow’s milk, and, as that limit is higher ae 00 
Jersey cow than in any other breed, it stands to reason that she will pr® ors 
more butter fat when under full feeding pressure than any of her compet! i 
When the cow consumes her food it rests with her whether she will ma ; 
for her back or fat for the bucket, and somehow or other the disposttio” is 
the Jersey is in favour of the bucket. This is not so surprising whell 
considered that the Jersey cow never was bred for beef, and for century het 
been treasured by the Jerseyman for her dairy qualities, while most . 
dairy breeds have, at different times, had to play the part of a dual p@ 
cow or are indebted to some or other of the beef breeds for their origit- 


pore 


: EARLY HISTORY OF THE BREED. mes 

The fullest particulars of the Jersey breed are found in several volu ntons 
the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and in Mr, Thor ok of 
History, prefixed as an introduction to Volume 1 of the English Herd Bor 
Jersey Cattle, and reprinted in the first volume of the Queensland Dairy yal 
Book; and can be obtained from Messrs. Gordon and Gotch. The “J OF ig? 
(Volume Y.) also contains Colonel le Couteur’s “Treatise on the Jerseys it 8 
named the Alderney Cow.” It appears that their origin is unknown, PY" re 
on record that they have been bred pure for over 500 years. Hower’ ently 
than a century ago, her characteristics were so thoroughly and per! jetelY 
fixed and passed with such certainty to her offspring, and had so comP 
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Plate XXXD 4 


Ih, CrarIBELLE,” THE PRO 
First and Champion R 
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PERTY OF Mr. Jas. MeCunnock Baruory, Vict ahaa 
yal Show, Melbourne, 1899; First and Champion Royal Show, Me " 
“Mabera 5rn,” THe property or Mr. Guo. 'T. Cursor, Woorrpen Panx, Viet 

Vinner of £100 Butter Test Prize at the Royal Show, Melbourne, 1900. 
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r ge! 
: nee superiority as a butter-producer that the islander was not to remain 
| cattle ate protection against the introduction and admixture of inferior 
 drohibie erefore, in 1763 and 1789, Acts of the States of Jersey were passed, 
the im ing, under heavy penalties (£200 and confiscation of cattle and boat), 
. Pepcortahion into Jersey of bull, cow, or calf. This, however, did not apply 
There pusey, and a few animals from that island found their way to Jersey, 
ess th, ey were never appreciated, being larger of stature, coarser of limb, and 
ipobenored looking than the Jersey. 
butter ty yield of milk is larger in the Guernsey, yet the Jersey will yield more 
i a ad is a smaller consumer of food. And when large yields of milk are 
aoe of as coming from an Alderney cow, it 1s more often found to be froma 
arn a oh than a J ersey. Crosses between the breeds never pleased the J ersey- 
Bete? a8 the pink nose and red rims to the eyes always appeared in the 
, ae: Those points, together with a coarseness quite foreign to the pure- 
Jersey, are at once detected by the Jersey judge. 


on THE ALDERNEY STILL UNIMPORTANT. 
cea name of Alderney is indiscriminately applied to all the cattle of the 
Bitoni, Islands. As a matter of fact, the true Alderney never was an 
Beliv, Sine cow, and one writer, Mr. George Culley, in his ‘“ Observations on 
amin ock, 1807, considered the Alderney breed scarcely worth the trouble of 
ie of at all, as he considered them far too delicate and tender, requiring the 
ree freatment. ‘This probably accounts for the mistaken belief that the 
hat at 1s a delicate animal. The experience of breeders all over the world is 
edi ff Jersey readily adapts herself to all sorts of climates and conditions. 
an, oa erence between the Jersey and Guernsey 18 very marked both in size 
Pitts Slour, and also in the head, horns, eyes, and nose. The Jersey is the 
arate animal, more symmetrical in form and deer-like in appearance. The 
ore are thinner and more crumpled, the face finer, more dished, and altogether 
White intelligent in appearance. The eye is large, bright, and black, with a 
igh hie the muzzle intensely black, encircled also by a white rim, nostrils 
ica 1d open. One of the most striking differences between the Jersey and 
latte Boyel8 the flesh-coloured muzzle and the red rim round the eyes of the 
Chen. Those two characteristics will always appear in the offsprmg of the 

Nsey, even though they were crossed with the Jersey for generations. 


- 


the ie milk of Jersey cows is not easily tested by sample. On account of 
than any other breed of dairy cattle 


the y 
i] “ream rises quickly. Several samples drawh at one time from a bucket of 
iderably, the quantity 
id least in, 


hep 
dha Br is to pour it from one bucket to anot 
Yur 


“hep 
the milk in butter fat the less its specific gravity. , ; 
“of to the size and weight 
tho. Biicalld orsevicn ws when in milk, weighs 
the 2! 800 1b., or about 400 Ib. less than a milking Shorthorn. But in Jersey 
velop in the ae way as 
re 2° in Australia, where they have their liberty. The weight of a well- 
in Pe Gray would probably be about 200 lb. more 
thay fitll-grown cow on the island; and she would also be larger of stature 
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CAPABILITIES AS A BUTTER-PRODUCER. f 

How much butter a Jersey cow can produce in a week is hard to say; i. 
the hands of practical feeders her capacity seems unlimited. On the slat 
where they do not study the feeding question to any extent, and the cows a) 
on what they get under the tethering system, a fair average is about 10 Ibe 
butter per week; 12 Ib. and 14 1b. of butter per week is common on % 
island, but, of course, above the average. In England, under full pressure 4 
feeding. some very high records have been registered, but extreme instances # 
not of much use when dealing with the breed as a whole. It might of 
interesting to know the average of twenty cows selected from the winners 2 
dairy tests at some of the principal English shows, not including instal 
where extreme records were put up. The average daily weight of the mi K 
these twenty cows was 37} lb., and the average weight of butter from that a f 
21b.30z. The test at a show, as all breeders know, good as it may be, 
always unfavourable to the cow. rl 

Though the Jersey has proved herself a valuable cow on the island, 2? 
capable of more than holding her own in England, it has remained for , 
Americans to develop her to the fullest extent. By a system of liberal fool 
and the practice of supplying food, rich in the elements of milk and bute 
Jersey cows are capable of producing as much as 30 lb. of butter per wees b. 
is hardly necessary to say that that is above the average; but as 12 and 1 a 
per week is common on the island, so is 20 and 22 Ib. per week common f 
America. There are many, no doubt, quite incredulous when they bea? f 
American achievements ; but, knowing something of their practical methoe* 
and how jealously the Council of the American Jersey Cattle Club guard 
honour of their herd-book, I can assure you that any records published by hh 
American Jersey Cattle Club are very real indeed. The Americans foun? ke 
Jersey capable of development; and with that energy, born only of enthusl4 , 
they set to work. Finding out her characteristics respecting her gentle 
nervous temperament, they found her— 


he 


Like clay in the hands of a potter, 
apd 


capable of being moulded into the greatest perfection of cow aristocracy> in 


they moulded her accordingly, but by different means to those adopted hens 
dealing with the average dairy cow. There, the cow has the entire symP* 
of the enthusiast, and as much of the right kind of fodder as it is sate t© 6 
her digestive organs with, and the milking is conducted with the greatest ro tes 
for the cow’s temperament. Here, she is fed without regard to what constl on 
a well-balanced ration ; and the cow has to study the temper of the milkboy ch, 
take the consequences, which might mean a knock from anything within oe Jl- 
or, failing any handy weapon, a tickling on the ribs with the toe of yee A 
tempered youth’s boot. Usually, she takes the consequence and with 1 
or nearly all, the cream that would under most favourable conditions have 8 itd 
into the bucket. It is not generally known that the cream comes from ile 
a different compartment in the cow’s udder to the milk, and, pat 
the compartment holding the milk is large, the nervous syste” com 
not the same control over that as it has over the smaller crea i, iD 
partment; and unless the Jersey cow—a highly nervous anima “extent: - 
thorough sympathy with the milker, she will never produce to her full 1 fot! 
Those who know the Jersey know that the best results are only obtaine¢ iy 
her by kindness and careful milking. One writer sums the Jersey COW ott 
the following manner, and “regrets that in this land of the free the by the 
maid’ who goes a-milking is generally a boy devoid of that subtle symp y will 
wise little i ersey appreciates. Then the substitution of the male re earl 
compass the loss to our artistic sense in marring the picture as Sha nae tbe 
painted it ‘when the pretty shaped hands plied their task.’ Small a* othe! 
Jersey, she combines in her economy more admirable qualities than  peside® 
‘cattle upon a thousand hills,’ and as bret is who pretty does, nak 
being matchless she is a mint of money to her owner in a butter 


@ 
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in her gilt-edged exploits as her feathered 
out? the golden eggs. She is emphatically 
Ae “cow with the crumpled horn.’ who has tossed more dogs and worried more 
ia and killed more rats of unbelief and prejudice in Secu of every Jack 
aaa did not love her, apparently, than any known nue cai Boa have 
TET ane through great, tribulation, and have ea ie W ia step y dae 
cree elr position 18 as impregnable as Gibraltar, in tha : = manga aah: . i € 
aig sey breed is laid upon the established truth that they are as useful as they 
ornamental.” ; ? ‘ 
frie Unrivalled as a park ornament, firmly established as the danen best 
tend, she has now to lend herself as an advertising medium for selling one or 
io of the leading makes of cream separators, the clever agents advertising :— 
€ two—the Jersey and separator—are the dairymen’s friends. 


ny : LOCAL HISTORY. re 
aid Though Jersey cattle were imported to Queensland nearly ue irty Vea ag0, 
ee different intervals since, 1t cannot be said that any cae, eae s seme 
a € to establish stud herds until quite recently. That t oe x ae ey Hie 
nals amongst the early importations there 1s no ese HN an Oe ae ere 
se «few of those cows that were brought here in the elg hties pee" mt je 
a Yves still profitable dairy cows ; and 1 could mention two instances at leas 

ere those old cows are though 


t so highly of that money would not tempt 
“lr present owners to part with them. It 


says much for the longevity and 
Pkepotency of the breed, that cows imported here over seventeen years ago are 
me J profitable matrons. Considering the quality of many of the animals that 
Mprised the early importations, it ig a matter of regret that so little attempt 
“88 then made to found herds. What we have now left of the early arrivals 
tte a few of those that found their way to private houses—those that went into 
is Ap aeession of farmers being allowed, after a while, to yun with a Oree 
thal leaving no pure-bred progeny behind them. he reason 0 ‘ is, 1s 
i ubtedly, was the unsatisfactory state of our dairying industry at at out that 
Ne. When it is considered that 8d. per lb. was the average price of summer 
Bre at Roma-street markets, ib is not surprising that perme pad ee 
eottion to improving their dairy herds. With the introduction a a 12. UE ef 
the san system came profits instead of losses to the dairy ate ; an oe pee 
“Mog i” stem in operation but a few years, the dairying 1 i ry 18 pl y 
profitable, and certainly the most yeliable in Queensland. 
Tt is satisfactory to note 


ind that, with the improvement of the dairying 
i BEY and the use of the Babcock mill-tester, many Cane ate non 
me bung to improve their herds by the introduction of J Bieey a s ; ee 
abe ae be too strongly pointed out that, unless a bull is of ae ie 

qu; lute purity of blood, he cannot transmit to his progeny ul 108€ great oy 
in Owes for which the Jersey is 80 justly famed. That eer me sot ners 
is y Ucensland from whom farmers can obtain Jersey bulls of high ieee eh 

ln? Coubt. As a result of recent liberal purchases and importation, ue a 
tef Tejoices in some of the most fashionable Jersey blood in the world, as a 

“renee to the Queensland Dairy Herd Book will show. 


aah a eco ema Bee ae 
PROFITABLE AND UN PROFITABLE PIG-KEEPIN Ge 

rofessor Blundell’s statement as to the profits of feeding bacon pigs are 
fi nee by a writer in the Scottish Harmer, who ae Heed tanta 
he pr . ‘o-keeping is not so simple as & 
iMacs oro bl f profitable pig-keepmn ue 

axe the ‘ent Fa Brat oli wale very favourable conditions can. py be pon 
qh {Droit atall. In this country\(Scotland), at least, if every oe ies a se rites 
is .° feed them it is almost impossible to make them pay, a2 es We ST EST 
oth Considerable amount of rough food obtainable, eS tee ra a, den 
ip. Wise wasted, or could not properly be fully utilised, the P 


Ou doubtful quantity, and I am of opinion that if a strict account was 


parccity, and quite as phenomenal 
end of the barnyard who ‘shelled 


Nuch 
n 
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kept by some who are in the habit of keeping several, and who have not at 
command sufficiency of rough food, if such an account were kept their eyes 
would be opened to a yery unpleasant fact. I have known two or three 
istances where strict accounts were kept, and all found they had cost from 2d. 
to 3d. per Ib. more than they would fetch in the market. "The question may 
very naturally be asked, How, then, does it come to pass that they continue t? 
be so popular? Well, the fact is that pigs are a sort of savings bank for 
working people, and, as they must be fed, when once bought, their food 18 
purchased probably in small quantities often, whether Tommy’s knickerbockers 
are got or not; and thus the money is kept together, and a large addition 
eventually added to the family’s food supply, which has been got together 8° 
gradually that the cost of the food which has had to be bought is not 8° 
seriously felt, but of this I am certain that three-fourths of such pigs die 1 
debt and do not pay for the food they have eaten. Of course, when there are 
no other means of disposing of the scraps and slops from the waste of a house 
hold, pigs will always be profitable if properly managed, but the limit 0 
profitableness is soon passed, and those who make a practice of breeding pigs 
make the greatest profit, for the trade is very bad indeed if the breeding ° 
young pigs does not pay. In some cases the profit is extraordinary. I knew 
u case where a farmer purchased a pure-bred Berkshire sow for £4 that 
produced four litters in two years, and each litter sold for 10 guineas, and the sow 
herself was sold for £7 after rearing the fourth litter, so that this pig yielded # 
gross return of £45 in a little over two years. I have been familiar with pis 
breeding my whole life, and have known that breeding paid all along, if the 
breeder was at all fortunate; and that is the only phase of pig-keeping that 
may be relied on under ordinary conditions to give a fair profit almost at any 
time. But I strongly advise anyone to keep strict account of all expenses, and 
make sure that they do not give all their labour away for less than nothing, 
and, instead of making a profit, actually suffer a loss, if the pork is valued 1 
the only sound way—viz., at what it is worth in the market, always giving due 
allowance for the superior value of such home-fed pork over American-fe 
pork. In a paper read before the Cirencester Chamber of Agriculture recently 
Professor Blundgii said that it was his opinion that the pig, if properly manage? 
will do the most towards paying the rent of any animal. I am sorry that, after 
about half-a-century’s practical experience, I cannot share his confidence. Be, 
however, guards his assertion by saying “if they are properly managed.” * 
freely admit what it would. be idle to deny, that there are conditions under 
which they do pay, but in a very large number of instances they do not pay for 
the food they eat. Low as the profit is from cattle and sheep, I will yet hang 
my hat on both cattle and sheep for yielding the better profit. If the professor 
can suggest a plan for their management that can be adapted to ordinaty 
conditions to ensure a good return he will do a real service, as it is undeniable 
that as presently managed the returns are in some cases: anything bu 
profitable. 


WHY THE PIG PAYS. | 
A few weeks ago a paper on pig-raising was read by Professor Blundel 
before the Cirencester Chamber of Agriculture, in which he stated that the Dib 
if properly bred and managed, would do more than any other class of Ba 
towards paying the rent. He argued from the standpoint of the compara 
average life of the pig, teg, and bullock. ‘The pig’s average life before he } 
ready to be turned into bacon is calculated at thirty-three weeks, that of 
teg sixty weeks, and of the bullock 180 weeks. It stands to reason, therefor’s 
he says, that the capital invested in pigs can be turned over three or four ne 
as quickly as it is possible with any other class of stock. There can be a 
gainsaying that this is a very desirable recommendation for the pig-raisile 
industry. Not many Southern farmers in this State rent their farms from a 
proprietor. Nearly all are themselves proprietors of their land, either in i 
simple or are paying annual instalments of the purchase money to Fe 
Government. Hence we are not in the habit of looking at the pig 48 
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Still he is such a valuable portion of the farm 
especially if the farmer be a 
emand at fair prices for good 
actories are such that it is 


e 
cae who pays the rent. L 
Man, of rs ue farmer can afford to neglect him, 

"bacon ay ed capital. There 1s always a good der 

; tnliker a and the requirements of the bacon f 

: Py f Ent prices will drop to an unremunerative pot. | 

Cin he Read. eee Blundell recommends barley-meal as one of the best foods that 

Some tie 2 Particularly when mixed with skim milk or whey. It isa whole- 

With oe owth- giving food, conducive to high quality. Wheat may be mixed 

1e‘barley in the proportion of 1 of wheat to 2 of barley. 

is cae a all farmers know, will cause pigs to rapidly put on weight, but it 

Btsin at than a flesh producer, and should therefore be used sparingly if 

| y of carcass is aimed at. 

Peas ec of feeding young pigs running out on grass, and having maize or 
nd, unle ty rate of 1 Ib. per day, the professor sets down at $d. for that time, 
ote ayn :! Inglish barley will realise more than 28s., he thinks it would be 

aa abe to feed it to pigs than to sell it as grain. He calculates that 
F selline arley to pigs 9s. per ewt. is returned to the breeder, whereas 
6d, i ag for malting purposes at the price mentioned it is only equal to 7s. 
the rs figures are worth considering, and 
fre op pe is small, yet the returns are so quick that the money 1s turned over 
and slocaeene whilst the returns from the bullock are being turned over once, 

| 8 the interest gained on the capital invested 1s all the greater. 


even where the actual cash profit 


SE 


I LEECHES IN A COW’S UDDER. | 
2 connection with the discovery by Mr. Andrew Gallagher, of Tallebudgera, 
ann Queensland, of leeches supposed to have passed during milking from 
Onward udder, Mr. C. D. Whitty, Stock Inspector of New South Wales, 
for in ed the specimens to Mr, F. McCaffrey, Dairymen’s Exchange, Brisbane, 
“My, westigation. ‘That gentleman has furnished the Chief Inspector of Stock, 
r R. Gordon, the subjoined interesting letter on the subject :— 
tomeon ee to inform you that I have thoroughly investigated the facts 
880 tn ed with those léech specimens which T took to your office a few days 
company with your Mr. Quinnell. 
| hithe stated on that occasion, I obtained the specimens from Mr. C. D. 
to fies, , Stock Inspector, Tweed Heads, New South Wales, which were supposed 
iS been taken from a cow’s udder while being milked. 
ny © have had reports from time to time of leeches having 


been found half- 


a 
ay i \ a cow’s teat ; but it has always been doubted whether a leech, requiring 
I lve, could pass right into the cow’s udder, and thereby destroy the organ 
tts are these: A Mr. Andrew 


Gall mas case, we have ample proof. The fa 
Gen er, of Tallebudgera, Southern Queensland, bought a cow from a Mr. 
Veg Doolan, of New South Wales. 

She had ut, in dairymen’s phraseology, she was never b 

t another calf, and Mr. Gallagher was so satisfied wit 
mr, decided to break her in for his own use. , : 

No mil his surprise, one of her hind teats was completely blind and contained 

~ Work me The other hind teat appeared to have milk in it, and he started to 

‘0 Save the teat. 
forced out the fragments of 


‘tre After spending some time at the operation, he 


€eches and the two whole specimens which I handed to you in your office. 
taken from one teat. 


We . Us you will see that no less than nine leeches were c 
leche ° every reason to believe that the other hind teat was ruined by the 
n, it would be difficult for me 


ty If this is not . 2 
ot worthy of your 8 yecial attentio ! 
ek : t there are scores of valuable 


“OW cane more interesting discovery, 48 10 doub 
Med in this manner. 


Nay mention, in conclusion, that this cow was grazing near a saltwater creek. 


Frank McCarrrey. 


re eh it Mears 
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THE DATRY HERD. 
QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Returns From lst ro 3lsr Marcu, 1901. 


[1 May, 1901. 


Breed. 


Date of Calving. 


Rosebud... | Ayrshire... 10 April, 1900 
Ream $) mf 24 July ay 
Isabelle - i 7 July “ 
Lena ” 13 July a5 
Leesome ... if) 1 Sept. x 
Ream Routhie p 20 Sept n 
Ruth or a | 8 Oct. 1 
Renown 1H 29 Nov 1) 
Annie :%) | 8 Oct. 
Laura $3 28 Aug +) 
Laverock ... Be '19 Dee. $5 
Jersey Belle | Jersey | 21 May 1 
Content 3 18 July a 
Playful iy) '14 July mH 
Baroness “ 3 Aug * 
Carrie :) 18 Aug. i" 
Spec ” ;26 Aug. ,, 
Stumpy ”» 29 Aug tp 
Evileen . 2 Sept BS 
Beatrice 1 3 Sept. 7) 
Connie oj 8 Sept. rf 
vy RP 28 Aug n 
Bashful - ay Sep 2INOY, rr) 
tusset Grade Shorthorn | 7 Oct. 1p 
Alice an ie Prey ODN OV memes 
Eva + yy /18 May i 
Stranger Xu 7 | 7 July J) 
Duchess + y 24 Aug ae 
_ Restless 4) 3 | 3 Sept: 7 
Rosella as | 5 Sept * 
Lucy ” ” | 27 Sept ” 
Leopard... 1 D }29Sept. ,, 
Redmond ... in 7) 12) Septet 
Pet ... | Grade Jersey (14 Au ; 
Fancy South Coast .../21 May ,, 
Violet Shorthorn — ...; 9 Oct. a 
Gladdy ouaeds be | 2May ,, 
Louisa ee az | (ANUS yy 
Nestor ae eA Drills 
Spot i‘ sr ELSI ete | gg 
Kit 135 PASS cy 
Plover ap 3 July * 
Queenie A 29 April ,, 
Hrizzy im 23 Aug. — ,, 
Maggie i 20 June ,, 
Laurel H sp, UMS, yy, 
Empress o ADIN ep 
Curly ne 10 Dec., 1899 
Trial ‘ Fe 31 Oct., 1900 
Pansy Grade Jersey . 4 Dec, 4) 
Rusty Grade Shorthorn | 23 Dec. iy; 
Polly i +: 4 ... | 21 Feb., 1901 
Effie .. | Jersey «| 6 Jan. Fr; 
Blink Ayrshire... ...|/21 Feb.  ,, 
Damsel _... | Holstein ... .|19 Jan. ch 
Dairymaid ... a“ af a Sear mans 
Ginger. Grade Shorthorn | 19 Dec., 1900 


Yield. 


Remarks. 


With first calf 
With first 2 
Dried off, 22-3-01 
With first calf 


With first calf 
With first cal 


| 
| 


‘Dried off, 223-7 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
Dry, 21-4-01 
| Dry, 93-4-01 


Dry, 93-4-01 
Dry, 23-401 


With first of 


Per cent.| 
Butter ; Com- 
Fat, mercial 
Babcock | Butter. 
Test. 
3°6 24°9 
3°38 | 23°83 
3°8 | 26°0 
3°8 | 25°7 
3:7 85°51 
3°8 | 23°70 
3°77 | 21:21 
3:8 | 24°94 
3°9 4°45 
3°8 | 23°28 
3°6 36°69 
4°6 17°61 
4°9 26°61 
41 32°83 
50 27°66 
4:7 | 28°47 
4°6 | 22°46 
4:3 | 36°16 
5:0 | 31:02 
50 22°56 
4°8 26°98 
4:5 | 22°37 
48 | 26°34 
4:0 24°99 
3°6 | 29°71 
3°6 4:27 
37 | 25°48 
3°9 22°36 
3°6 26°73 
3°6 | 30°86 
3°5 28:02 
3°6 | 22°29 
3°5 29°47 
3:5) | 15:28 
4:3 20°85, 
3°S | 80°51 
4°4 6°012 
3°5 | 19:01 
474 6°45 
38 | 22:0 
4:0 | 32°83 
3°6 29°9 
4°0 5°37 
39 26°86 
3" 5°85 
3°6 22°13 
3:08 1827698 
3°83 | 30°81 
40 39°11 
3°8 | 29°15 
3°6 | 35°23 
3°8 | 33°53 
4°8 | 45°15 
3°8 | 45°62 
3°4 | 41°69 
33 | 28°38 
3°6 


H 35°23 ee 


The dairy herd grazed on natural pasture during the period. 


oO 
Or 
Cu 
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Poultry. 


\ THE DORKING AS A TABLE FOWL. 
reeard ana great number of poultry-keepers, as well as * poultry-eaters,” 
bree ds 1e Dorking fowl as the king of table poultry. Tt is one of the worthiest 
and Bye nye: and it is much to be desired that its cultivation should increase, 
Seterall iminish, In ordinary poultry yards 1t 1s not often kept pure, but 
tally crossed with some other breed, which adds hardiness to the offspring, 
UDpose f ves the table qualities ; indeed, often the reverse. We 
Teen ew people cultivate it for egg production, as it is exceeded by many 
Nod reeds for this purpose, but keep it almost wholly for its table qualities. 
oubt many would prefer to keep it pure if the chickens were Just a shade 
b-varieties 


9re har : : f 
hardy, and we are surprised that the idea of running the su 
lly. Not only is size some- 


Ooe 

Sether has ee 

i i has not occurred to utility breeders genera 

ull eee by this means, but nll the best qualities of the fowl are produced 
ler abundance, while the chickens are all that can be desired in point of 


ding Al 5 é 4 : ; 
less and rapidity of growth. To fanciers alone might this proceeding 
appear in the show 


Dp 
ear objectior 
Deh Re iecouonalls, but the birds are not supposed to 
There ; 1ough, for the matter of that, they remain Dorkings pure and simple. 

1s really no reason, however, why, say, 2 very fine Silver Grey, which 


‘be : k : 
een produced from the union of Silver Grey and coloured parents, should 
ded, if need be, premier 


hap 


Not ones 
Bee be exhibited in a Dorking class and be awaried,, 
rs. But if the bird were to be claimed ata high price for stock purposes 
should first be informed of its 


va 
e epother breeder, then we hold that the latter 
“gree. We are dealing mainly with the utility breeder in these notes, how- 


Vey : 
he eee we repeat that for his own PUrPPser he need never hesitate to cross 
e oft ver Greys with the Coloured, or the White with the Coloured. From 

spring he will get the best of everything the Dorking can give.— Harmer 


md Stockbreeder. 
co 


1 ANIMAL FOOD FOR FOWLS. 
8 a same journal says :—Most people, we daresay, know when to draw 
Some wl With regard to the supply of animal food to their fowls. Yet there are 
‘linen 10 utterly ruin their birds by systematically giving surfeit of this 
than \t. There are few things more detrimental to the well-being of poultry 
Miho excess of animal food. A. breeder once wrote us, saying he had a large 
lang’ Cf fowls, and, although he kept @ supply of horseflesh continually 
bin Rae up in the run for the hirds to peck at, he got hardly any eggs, and the 
Neh fa beared listless and unhealthy. And no wonder! Birds subjected to 
Pera meont were only qualifying for a miserable death. There are some 
they aes When animal fod should not be given at all. When the birds have 
Plage iberty +t should never be given in warm weather. It 18 totally out of 
8 tee The birds get as much healthy insect and animal food as they 
Birdy g? and a sufficiency of rich green food to balance it and act as & corrective. 
Wa ‘kept always in confinement may haye an occasional allowance, even In 


N wee 5 w rt 1 a if, ~ ay 
Weather, as they have 10 opportunity of securing insect life for them- 
4 the same time 


uy 
Veg ‘ eo . . 
lip },2, 2nd when. there is an abundance of green food supplied a 
But the animal food should not be represented by 
arm weather. It 


Cina aa ak 
ho ach is likely to result. 
hay 78h 5 the latter is muc 
Its - well enough for occasiona winte 
boil to that period. A. much better article for 
Ponltrent erated fine, or one of the fish foods spect: 
Bt en _ Even during winter ® large allowance of ents Set 

eely. On mild days it should be omitted altogether, and a strict y 
also ee allowance given on cold days only. The class of animal food should 


© varied occasionally. 


oarge for use in w 
l use in winter, 20 it is Just as well to confine 
summer use 18 pullock’s liver, 
ially manufactured for 
food should not be 


h too strong and ¢ 


' - 1901. 
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AN EGG FARM 


Should be stocked with non-sitters, so-called—the Leghorns, Hambue 
Houdans, Polish, Spanish, Minorcas. The white Leghorn, Minorca, nat 
Houdan lay the largest eggs; Hamburgs the smallest of any of the bre 
named. ore 

When meat is not any object in the keeping of fowls, some one or ™ 
of these should form the stock. 


: é ; . oi new 
If the egg farmer doesn’t wish to raise his own chicks from which to te 
or increase his stock, there need to be kept no males whatever. 


7 ; eas 
The majority of people who do not keep fowls thinks that males i ag 
necessary in the production of eggs as are the females ; whereas, the Si lo @ 


only needed for fertilising the eggs for hatching. Indeed, the hen w! 


trifle better in laying if never molested by his honour. m 
It must be admitted, though, that the cock is not a bad fellow to have if 
the flock that runs at large among trees, tall weeds, grass, or elsew ae 
“varmints” are around, as he is more alert than his consorts, and acts hee i 
of sentinel to the weaker sex. This office and that of making eggs hate an 
are all he is really needed for, and not for his alertness against vermD |} 
layers be fenced within the usual yard. 


- ey Who 

This uselessness of the male should be heeded by every egg farm are 
handles chickens for eggs only, unless he be kept for the purposes cs egg 
Sometimes the male is an absolute annoyance to the females, and hinders “ 


yield to a much greater extent than is commonly believed. 


+ E88" 

This branch of practical poultry culture is the basis of the whole busta 
It is the foundation on which rests the entire poultry structure wit etry 
various branches. It is more —the fancy rests upon it ; thoroughbred pe 
culture depends upon it. erie il 

And this being true, the day shall come when even the most fanciful ¥ tet 
varieties and breeds, if it bea poor nest-maker, will be superseded by the jan't 
money-maker. The family fancy fowl is all right in its place, and we Cala 
get on without it; but business before pleasure here as elsewhere. — Aust? 
farm and Home. 


UNFERTILE EGGS. 


1 
If some of the eggs be fertile and others clear, the cause may be, aa ome 


others, either neglect on the part of the cock or some fault of the hen. , awe, 
cases the average of the fertility of the eggs may be improved by taking yet 
to another pen those hens which lay fertile eggs, when they are sh om? 
day or two, and then putting them back for a like period, and so on ull a that 
improvement is noticed. The pens should be as much alike as possible, om 
the. fowls may feel at home, and obviously they should be kept isolate which 
cock. This temporary absence is at times quite beneficial to some nea ean 
become weakened by the too constant attention of the cock, and ite of 
consequence, begin to lay clear eggs. . Sometimes one hen is the ORs ake? 
the cock, to the neglect of the others; in this ease the hen should 


i ; 
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pee for z time. This may be suspected if only a small percentage of the eggs 
often a =) especially if those eggs look as if they had been laid by one hen, and 
may sor rghit may be settled by watching the fowls in the pen. Sterility 
mie apes be overcome by removing the cock during the day and putting 
of da ugk at evening feeding time, or keeping him away altogether for a couple 
all ee at i time, and then giving only a few hours’ run with the hens. When 
id a dodges have been tried, and the feeding and housing are not at fault, 
i, th le eges are clear, you may conclude the fowls will not breed together 
ae ey they are mated. Some cocks will not breed with certain hens, and 
should a will not breed with certain cocks. In such extreme cases the sexes 
a: e separated for quite a fortnight, and then an. entirely different 
ing be tried, the fowls being put together even na different pen if any way 


Possible, 


A NEW ROAD-MAKING PROCESS. 
County: and road supervisers in Southern California are unanimous in the 
acadamised roads at small cost has at 


relies that the problem of excellently m dl L 
Be: been solved, and that solution of it has been attained through the appli- 
“ation to them of crude oil. There are now nearly a hundred miles of road in 
the several counties of the southern part of the State which have been treated 

and particular has been the 


in thi ; : 
this manner, and SO pronounced suae every instance 


Success of the trial that there is no doubt that nearly a thousand miles will be 
the coming year. It has been 


Sealer contract for the treatment during ear. 
Maint that to place roads 1n. condition through the use of oil is cheaper than 
ra aining them in half condition during a single season by sprinkling with 
ater, And when a road has once been put into condition with oil it requires 
Ut slight additional expenditure to keep it so. On all the mail highways in 
os Angeles county oil-coating is now applied. Many of them have out 
Patches of it half-a-mile or a mile in extent, the oil being used upon it to test 
© effect it will have upon earths of different character, and upon roads ot 


Varyi ~Y : 
«Ying qualities. It has been found that where the road had an. even, hard 


0 “ : 3 ; 
Undation, smooth clear ruts, and about 2 inches of dust on the surface, upon 
surface as polished, clean, 


an ie the oil is a complete success, and gives a 
Mittin. ear as an asphalt street. Where the soil is clayey, though the surface is 
Dre Y. it will maintain the hard character of the ground, allay all dust, and 
gp vent the decay by resisting the formation of mud, the oily and impervious 

Ound holding the water in the ruts until it dries out and preserving the earth 


Cheath it from becoming saturated with it. Ona road of deep, blue sand, 


OWey : : : 2 
Wever, the oil appears to show little benefit. 
will One hundred barrels of oil per mile spread over an area 18 feet in width 
ex put a road in condition along the extent of the oiled surface, and give an 
cellent roadway for ordinary tratlic. The oil is put on im three applications, 


© first at the rate of sixty barrels per mile, and the two subsequent treatments 
5 ave inust be taken in 


ae rate of twenty barrels per mile each. Great ¢ 
WVerme the oil. {t should be hot when discharged, and poured upon a& hot 
onfined to the heat of the 


St i F 4 . . . * “) 
Uface, so that the work of the oil sprinkling 18 ¢ 
iseriminately, but must be drilled into 


the ‘a The oil cannot be poured on ind Le rat 

PR USL as. wheat is drilled into land prepared to receive 1t.  1t Re) 

‘Pplied the oil will not saturate evenly the dust area, but will lie in splotches, 

in together, and so make a very imperfect success, either as a job of sprinkling 
48 an oiled surface.—Breeders’ Gazette. 


———— 
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The Orchard. 


A NEW INDUSTRY BROUGHT BY AN INSECT. 

Mr. D. O’Connor, of Oxley, communicates the following article on the fig 
industry :— ; 

“A New Industry brought by an Insect” is the title of an interestiMS 
article in January number of The Forum. It is of sufficient importance 
to quote in full. Americans have shown in this matter their customary 
enterprise, and have been rewarded with brilliant success. To harvest 15 
tons of figs the first year, of which 6 tons, of first-rate quality, were dried an 
packed, was an achievement of which they may well be proud. 

We Australians have a direct interest in the success of this experiment, 
it will enable us to obtain the insect as well as the necessary plants from 
California instead of the Mediterranean, thus saving time, trouble, a0 
expense. The Agricultural Department imported, three years ago, 100 cuttings 
and 100 suckers of the Smyrna fig and Capri fig. These, [ am informe, 
have succeeded in several places. ‘The fertilising insect is yet to come, 2” 
until it arrives the Capri fig is useless. It has been noticed that the fruit ° 
our Moreton Bay fig-trees are infested with insects ; possibly the one require 
may be found among them. I purpose trying the experiment this season. J 4 
others, more experienced than myself, do likewise? The work is easily 
performed: either branches containing the infested figs are put into the tree to 


be treated, or the figs themselves are strung together and hung near 2° 


cultivated fruit. Should the experiments fail, as probably they will, I presume 
that the Department of Agriculture will complete their good work by imports 
the necessary insect either from California or the Mediterranean. ; 
During all past time the dried fig trade has been controlled by the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean Sea and principally by Turkey and Algerie 
Figs grow in nearly all warm countries, and superior table figs are found 1? 
many localities, including our Southern States and California, but none, ig 
dried, have been found to compare with the so-called Smyrna fig, which La 
heretofore been grown successfully in Mediterranean regions only. Califor 
figs have been dried, and have sold at from 74 cents (3#d.) to 10 cents (5d. 
per Ib. ; but, in the autumn, as soon as the crop of Smyrna figs for the wit 
begins to appear in the market the price of the California product drops, 2 


has practically no sale. Now, it is certainly not the habit of the United States. 


to allow herself to drop behind any other part of the world; and this charat’ 
teristic is particularly in evidence in California. That State would not T* 
under the imputation that she could not supply the world’s markets with cre 
figs equal or superior to those exported from Smyrna and Algiers ; so, 10 of Fis 
there began a series of experiments which, at last, during the present yeat ™ 
been crowned with success. © * . 4981 
The first step was to secure the Smyrna fig-trees. This was begun 10 1 
by Mr. G. P. Rixford, of the San Francisco Bulletin, who imported 14; se 
cuttings, and distributed them to prominent fruit-growers. When these Oe 
came into bearing, however, the fruit failed to mature, dropping to the grou 1 
after reaching the size of a marble. It was then thought that the decel¥ 
Smyrniotes had sold us the wrong variety, aiming to keep their monoP. , 
intact, and many growers dug up their young trees in disgust. Then b 
Eisen, late of the California Academy of Science, showed that since before ius 
Christian era, as pointed out by many early writers, Aristotle and Neophra*) 
among them, it has been the custom of the Orientals to pluck the fruit °F 4 
wild, or so-called Capri, fig-trees at a certain time of the year, and to susp t 
them in the branches of the Smyrna or cultivated fig-trees. 'He pointed sh 
also that there issued from the wild figs a little insect, which, covereP ™ 


i 


] fe. > 
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and that the latter afterwards developed and 


0 
ollen, entered the cultivated figs, 
fruit. He further pointed out that 


Ty 
Te ue beautiful, sweet Smyrna 
tletion ct s athe fig contains female flowers only; that without the intro- 
maturin. ae the seeds will not form, and that upon the formation and 
Ob a freit of a Boog: depend the persistence and ripening of the fig, which is 
Owers, 1 . 1e ordinary kind, but a receptacle filled with a mass of small 
and aN Ta therefore, that the next step to take was to introduce 
e little weet homie or Capri fig, with its male pollen-bearing flowers, and then 
ents Sia ti ich carries the pollen. Then the United States Department 
Me ex ae took a hand, and imported many cuttings of the Capri fig, while 
stock a ising firm of nurserymen at Frisno imported and planted a large 

We both Smyrna and Capri figs. 
ttifeiahen ae, figs came into bearing, in 1890 and 1891, their pollen was 
eit flo at a uced with a small quill into a few youns Smyrna figs, fertilising 
amd if Nae and causing them to persist and ripen. Then they were dried, 
tomatic fe ound. that, although the number of seeds was small, the nutty, 
Mo h oe of the Smyrna fig was evident. d 

D0 Pront ne -pollenise an orchard of Smyrna figs 1. this way would have been 
fertiligine ¢ task, and the next step was an effort to introduce and establish the 
Chterprise a Several efforts to accomplish this result were made by private 
i pee: us he little insect was brought over alive in Capri figs, and issued in 
epartme th fie without reproducing. ‘Then, in 1899, the United States 
deents i of Agriculture again took hold, and, through one of its travelling 
These coe os over-wintering Capri figs mn Algeria, and sent them to California. 
¢ Bee in the spring of 1899, gave forth the beneficial insects 10 the Frisno 
assine t} All through the summer ot that year the insects bred undisturbed, 
ae i prone four generations, and increasing 10 numbers; and the winter of 
Protec was successfully passed by them im small figs upon three trees 
ed from the frosts by a canvas shelter, In the spring of 1900 they 
ild figs, and at the 


isgy 
Ue + ° : 
, laid eggs, and another generation developed in the wi 
1 trees, when they entered the figs 


Ny : 
aber time were transferred to the Smyrna 
Joie eae them, just as their ancestors have done for unnumbered 
7 ns in Mediterranean countries. 
Year ne Smyrna figs did not drop to the ground, as they had been doing every 
mM Ay ce 1889, when the trees first began to bear. They again ripened, and 
tlrieg gust and September 15 tons were harvested; of these 6 tons were 
taj and packed. ‘These figs have been tested chemically, and found to con- 
epenia Ve cent. more sugar than the imported figs. Moreover, unprejudiced 
Podnet He unanimously declared them to be superior to the imported 
"nborte, This ereat success means much to the United States. In 1895 we 
dolla ¢ 13,440,604 Ib. of Smyrna figs, the valuation of which was 698,894 
Ws. After the adoption of the tariff law of 1897, which fixed an import 


.Y at 2 cents per lb., shipments to this country decreased, and the importa- 
lution of 382,784: dollars. 


is) q 
Inthe 1898 amounted to 7 992,504 Ib., having a va a 
County pa future these importations will be p actically stopped, as our whole 
a will be supplied with home-grown dried fibre) pg tetae Meer etr ink 
epi its this feature by no means comprises all the possibilities of the industry. 
the y ca will compete with the Mediterranean countries 1. the open markets of 
Itt Vorld. The character of the product, even of. this first year’s crop, shows 
pert, Superior to the Oriental product, both from chemical analysis and from 
Cay Opmnion. Experience gaine a much better yesult next 
ang Ot necessarily in the quality of the fruit itself, 
Ne Packing and of producing an attr the market. Cleanli- 
itty 'n packing, prevention. Of the disgusting worms 80 often found in the 
“ted Smyrna figs, and other similar points wi i 
ae 10 means enough trees growls In 
the ota to bring about this result, bu she ] 
Qhe, Cusands during the coming year, and 1 four or five years will be pro- 
January, 1901. 


ined this year assures ( 
but in methods of drying 
f active product for 
€ 1 be carefully attended to by 
Qa Can packers. At present there are by 1 s enough 
t the right varieties will be planted by 
§ substantial corps.—L. QO. Howard, Lhe Forum, 
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Horticulture, 


THE CARNATION. 
By A. MARSHALL. 


PAPER READ BEFORE THE HorriccrirurAL Socrery or QUEENSLAND, 
Orn Apri, 1901. 


Although closely approaching the rose in popularity, the carnation i 
received but little attention at our meetings in the way of papers for i 
guidance of those of us who, like myself, have but a limited time in wines oi 
grow and study it. I only hope my efforts will be followed by others fa 
competent than myself to give information which will tend to arouse aan 
greater interest than ever in its culture; for taking into consideration its “tel 3 
good qualities, both as regards its freedom of bloom, perfume, and the } 
trouble it takes to grow and propagate, it should, in my opinion, rank a8 
queen of flowers. 


The carnation was known to be in existence in 1567, although Douglas: if 
his latest book on carnations, claims that it was grown under the name 
“Clove Gilofie” in 1328. 

Dianthus caryophilus is credited with being the progenitor of this 
and a comparison of this, which is a single flower, with the varieties 0 v 
present day, is convincing proof of the rapid strides made in its improve 
although its multiplication did not take place to any extent until the seventet 
century. But the greatest prominence was given to it about three years * 
when Mr. T. W. Lawson paid 30,000 dollars for a single plant. afi 

The carnation has not been extensively grown in our State until of rem 
years, and very little attempt, if any, was made to cross-fertilise and imate 
it until Mr. A. McKenzie, to whom a great amount of praise should be $1 
attempted it and brought out, by careful cross-fertilisation, many neW - 
beautiful varieties, several of which have come to stay, notably B. Gr’ 
Lady Lamington, Miss Alice, Pink Perfection, C. “A. Smith, and 
It is a matter of regret that the movement lately made by this 
to classify and name anything new and of sufficient merit was tio 
existence then, for no doubt Mr. McKenzie deserved some recog”! of 
of his achievements. I spent many an hour looking at the res’ 6 
his work, in fact, I was never tired of going to see them. He had # ‘eel 
time about 1,000 plants of various colours, of his own raising, all oud 
stacked in long rows, everything clean, not a weed to be seen, and, alt 
it was a very dry season, they flowered continually all the winter. 


Following him in a smaller way was another of our members, Mr. 
Some of his varieties are well worthy of being in any collection—name y. fo! 
delicator, variables, &¢.; and quite vecently—at our last National Asse ink 
Show—I saw a very nice flower raised by Mr. Fox, of Ipswich, which ew 
surpasses E. Grimley. I feel sure, if only a great many of our amateur® ‘otic? 
how easy it is to cross-fertilise and raise this flower we should soon have ee ithe 
as good as, if not better, than could be imported. 1, myself, have done "7 of 
in this respect with, I think, fair results. One variety I had the ple je 
raising a couple of years ago last spring had on it over 400 blooms at ac pol 
[ thought so much of it that Thad it photographed. ‘This variety @(" 9 it 
require staking, except when in flower, it being of a dwarf habit, but if ot 
bloom as one could wish, for each bloom is large in size and as dark 2* 


flowe 
¢ the 
nt, 
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he tree itself measures fully 3 feet 
which speaks well for its hardiness. 
kly if subject to too much of 


dark ; 

rae than any carnation I know Ole 

} rough, and stands either drought or water, 

ae of our imported varieties die off very quic 
her, 


ae u have specially mentioned this variety 
if leved by adopting Nature’s tactics. Hyen 
th ie the leason one learns fully compensat 
: 2 ittle trouble it gives him, not to speak of it 
a and Interesting of occupations a person. 
er on what lines you work, it is impossible 
accuracy what colour you will get. 


foal . = A 
To begin with, one must have it 


as an example of what can be 
if one is not successful in first 
es the true lover of flowers for — 
s being one of the most intel- 
could be at. For it does not 
to forecast with any degree of 


, mind the improvement of the flower in 


ome form or other, either in its habit or flowering properties. In this respect 
Would strongly advise the beginner to be extra careful in the selection of the 


pant he intends to become the parent, as well as of the flower to cross with, for 
nN the success of one’s first attempt everything depends; if that is not 
with nearly the same amount of 


Mee one would not make the second i 
ee as if the first were good. _I,in my attempt to Improve the habit as 
ell as to retain the blooming qualities, selected a white seedling, a semi-double 
i a named Mont Blane, and crossed it with a dark flower of McKenzie’s 
a an. The result of this cross was the one I call Victor and Sylvia, which is 
ee The following year I crossed on to Sylvia with a white carnation 
i. ed Bailey s White (a seedling raised by our late respected member). From 
Is I received a fairly good: carnation, which I named Gracillas, and which I 

. ave used rather freely for crossing on to on account of its splendid blooming 
Qables, one called ‘T. Wood’s being especially fine. From crossing E. 
timley on to this I raised one very unique colour, greyish, with a cerise stripe. 
ine If you intend to improve the habit of one of a weakly growth you will 
Re EU select a stronger grower for the parent. In doing this you are bound 
‘ ose some of the flowering properties but receiving a stronger habit. For I 
hust admit that those carnations of slender growth, or, as they may be called, 
cay carnations, are, with few exceptions, the finest bloomers, for as each bud 
arts to open a slender growth appears just a little lower down on the stem 


With another bud ready to follow in succession as the other dies. This habit 
You will not find, except in few instances, in those of very dwarf habits. If 
You have a strong grower having this tendency I would recommend you to 


Select it for the parent, and I feel certain you will be satisfied with the result. 


The results of my experiments, especially the latter ones, have convineed 


Ne that in many instances I have what are strictly true carnations. In many 
much of the Marguerite strain. How 


Cases T have secured, in my opinion, too t 
9 get over this difficulty has given me considerable thought, and in _conversa- 
on with Mr. McKenzie on this subject, he gave me his opinion, which seems 
easible enough. That is, supposing mm the first instance you use White Clipper 
or the parent, and cross it with a Marguerite, with the progeny of this cross 
You will need to cross back again on to White Clipper to do away with the 
Rep notite strain. I have not had time to test this theory, but 1t 1s well worth 
tial, 


After deciding on the plant to become the parent, you must watch the 


4 OWer carefully, and when it is Just opening take a small pair of SCISSOTS and 
Nip off the anthers before they have time to get ripe, 80 that the stigma will not 
ee able to get fertilised with its own pollen ; then when the flower is about fully 
hapanded and when you, on close scrutiny, notice the stigma to be sticky or 
shoe? take the pollen off the plant you intend to cross with and place it on the 
. ima of the parent, after which you can tie Up the flower to prevent isects 
terfering with your work. Jf your cross has been successful the life of the 
Wer is cut short, for after fertilisation takes place it soon fades and dies, 
vid in a very short time you will notice the pod become full and hard. When 
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your seed is ripe, the pod has a brownish appearance, and on opening it you 
will find the seeds generally quite black. Then label them and put them away 
for sowing. The present month is about the best time to sow. Do not 80 
too deep. I always sow in a small box, covering with a sheet of glass. As 
soon as the seedlings appear, I quickly give them light and air, and as soon #%* 
they are fit to prick out I put them in small pots before finally placing them 
the ground. Any amateur, in raising these seeds, cannot be too careful ue 
giving the young seedlings light and air as soon as they appear. A. friend 0 
mine once got some extra good seed, and was advised if he wanted to get all to 
come up, to keep his seeds dark. He faithfully kept to his instructions, | pe 
he placed the box under the house, but neglected to give the seedlings lg 
as soon as they showed themselves. The consequence was, they got drawn 5° 
much, that as soon as he brought them out they naturally toppled over ®? 
died ; hence the necessity for hardening off as soon as they appear. 

The next thing of importance is the place and soil to plant them 1. i 
you wish to do justice to your plants so as to get good blooms, give them a be 
to themselves. Do not plant them between roses and shrubs, for by doing a 
you do not give them a chance; besides you rob your roses and shrubs of t a 
nutriment they themselves require. Very often a man. sees a nice bloom i 
florist’s window, which induces him to purchase a plant, and when he takes 7 
home he plants it in close proximity to a rose, or, perhaps, on some impoyerishe' 
piece of soil where he has just dug up a large shrub without putting fresh aa 
into the place where the tree was taken out; the consequence is that when ey 
plant throws its bloom, it does not compare in any way with the flower which 
induced him to purchase, and of course the seller is credited with forcing UP * 
a large flower, whereas if only reasonable attention were paid on planting, t° 
results would have been fnlly up to expectations. 


4 - : r 
When planting carnations, always plant them on the highest part of you 


land and in virgin soil, for you cannot give them too good a drainage. In 18% 
drainage is the most important part in the successful growing of the carnatio" 
give them this and plenty of light and ventilation, and they will not one 
flourish, but under these conditions you will avoid those diseases that naturé y 
attack them under less favourable surroundings. I can speak from experlen’” 
in this respect, for not having the water laid on to my place, I thought, | a 
September, I would make a bed for trial at the lowest part of my ground. 1 y 
grew beautifully until last month, when the ground received such a soaking tM” 
a great many of them died. 


As carnations like an open soil, provided yours is a heavy clay I would, 
before going in for this flower, drain well, and if they do not thrive well, thet 
should advise you to remoye about 15 inches of the top soil and replace it ne 
good, rotted turf and leaf mould, mixing it with wood ashes or some sand vee 
adding a fair sprinkling of bone dust for all manures. I find bone dust and i 
mould the best for carnations. Set your plants 1 foot apart and 3 feet 6 nC) ni 
between each row, driving in three 1-inch stakes round each plant and lear 
2 feet 6 inches out of the ground. This will allow you to keep the plants !7 
trailing on the ground, which they are very apt to do if of a weak growth. 

When your plant flowers, if it is a cross of your own and the flont 
continually bursts, throw it away, especially if it is a self colour, for bursts 
a very serious defect in a flower, though I must admit that at certain pe! 
almost all carnations have that tendency. 


fi 
T do not think we have paid very much attention at our shows as to whae 
is strictly a true carnation, a good number at every show having too muC" |, 
the serrated edge of the Marguerite strain. It would not be a bad pla” é 
have a separate class for this class of carnation; which would be a mele als 
education to exhibitors. A true carnation should have perfectly smooth ae 
round the edges, without specks of any kind on the flower, and about s1* ‘ ‘ 
petals, one overlapping the other and gradually becoming fuller in the ce? 
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I do not wish any amateur to get mixed in any way by these remarks in 


regard to the outside petals being smooth, and so think I am confusing carnation 


With picotees. T am sure any person once seeing a picotee would know it again, as 
the picotee has a distinct marking all round the outside of the petals in the shape 

of a ring. The carnation is striped through each petal from centre to edge. 
Laoaee SHE carnations for exhibition, one inti aes to itibitibing 
g only the crown bud on each shoot, and as soon as that appears start 
Watering with weak liquid manure three or four times a week, shading from 
the hot sun. I find it an excellent plan if you wish to retain colour, &c., to 
Stow your plants for exhibition in 8-inch pots, putting the pots in boxes, and 
ling up to the rim with sawdust. When the buds are about to open, take 
them out of the box and put the pot in the bushhouse. By so doing you retain 
€ colour, and the flower will last much longer, as the bees and insects will not 


trouble them there. 

In regard to exhibitions, I would like to suggest that more classes should 
be added to the schedule, which would, I think, induce more amateurs to take 
Up the cultivation of this flower even in preference to the rose, &. 

__ I have no doubt a good many growers find that, during the months of 
4 ebruary and March, their plants die off suddenly one after the other. This is 
“Mused principally from bad drainage, or by excessive watering, or heavy rain 
Ollowed next day with great heat, which causes scalding, the water not being 
able to get away quickly, the sun’s rays make the wet soil so hot that it scalds 
the bark, which make the plants die off very quickly. If you have no way ot 
“raining, you must find some means whereby to protect the stem of the plant 
Tom the sun’s rays. I can only suggest one way, which would be likely to 
Prove successful, and that is, to get some 3-inch agricultural pipes, and with an 
old saw cut them into two parts, and, when planting the young carnation, place 

18 over it. By so doing, it is impossible for the sun’s rays to get near the 
Stem of the plant. I have had carnations growing by this method whilst all 
Yound in the same bed I have lost dozens. In watering, I would strongly 
Advise any who have got a fair fall to their land not to water on the surface in 
the summer months, as unless you thoroughly soak the eround the watering 
IS practically of little benefit, but to allow the water to gradually filter through. 
This can be’ achieved by making a small trench a few inches deep at the highest 


Part, and allowing this to be kept filled with water. 
tires In propagating carnations, one takes/off the Bide mae ore ; phe 
‘ent month being as good as any for that purpose. Atte ting 
at the back of a joint, all that is needed is to plant them in a compost 
Principally of sand and you will find them take readily enough. In propagating 
tom layers you will require to cut about half way through at the back of a 
JOnt and fasten down with a peg to keep the branch firm. 
The carnation, like all plants, has its disease, such as green fly, thrips, wire- 
Worm, and a disease called Uromyus Caryophyelinus. The latter 1s the worst of 
3 it makes its appearance on. the leaves in the shape of brown spots. 
hether it is prevalent in our State T cannot say ; I certainly hope not. ; 
The carnation for exhibition purposes is classified mto seven or eight 
1. Searlet brizzares (stripes of maroon and white on each petal). 


2. Crimson brizzares (stripes with bright purplish crimson with a white 
Stound), 


3. Pink and purple brizzares (pink, purple. and white). 
Purple flakes (purple on a white ground), 

. Scarlet flakes (scarlet stripes). 

Rose flakes (rosy pink shades on a white ground). 


Self (one colour). 


ND oe 
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In regard to selfs, I would like any member to tell me if he knows of 
good yellow. I have grown one or two, but they are either very poor bloomers 
‘or growers, and I have not succeeded in raising a good yellow myself. Why 
we are so short of this colour, I do not know, as yellows were known in Englan 
in 1599. Here is a chance for some of our amateurs to make a name fo? 
himself, for I am sure if a good pure yellow were only raised, there would be 
a great many inquiries for it, we being very short of that colour. 

The following is a list of a few of our best Queensland raised yarietle* 
which are in commerce :— ‘ : 


E. Grimley.—Delicator, Tiger, Robert Ward (stripes). 

C. A. Smith.—Victor, Nigger, Hindoo Improved (dark). 
Sylvia, Nellie Peters, Pink Perfection, Miss Alice (pink). 
Variables (peach). 

Sunrise (bright red). 

President Kruger (red). 

Mrs. Proudfoot (improved). 

White Clipper, Bailey’s White, Purity (white). 

T have not named a list of carnations raised out of Queensland. AY 
member wishing to get a list should write to Mr. J. Douglas, of England, 
whose collection is regarded as second to none, comprising ay it does sever 
hundred varieties. 

Jn conclusion, I would like to state that in giving my paper, I have done 8° 
with the express object of gaining information in the discussion which I hop? 
will follow, as I do not lay claim in any way to be more thana fairly successtu 
raiser of these flowers. 


OLD AND NEW WART CURES. 


In medicine, as in other matters (says the Australian Field), we are CO 
stantly reminded of Solomon’s obzfer dictum that “there is nothing new unde? 
the sun.” Salycilic acid is said to be a new remedy for warts; but the rubbins 
of warts with a peeled willow stick or wand is about as old as the first Chines? 
dynasty. It is from the inner bark of the willow that salycilic acid is mac 
and this preparation in rather large doses will get rid of warts situated in place® 
where it is dangerous to apply caustics, and where ligatures cannot be employe” 
One or two drachms daily have been given to cattle afflicted with warts insiee 
the mucous passages, with the result that they have disappeared. : 

The blood cure for warts is probably as old as the fig poultice of Hezekiah, 
but dropped out of use, as massage has for some hundreds of years, t0 0° 
reintroduced a few years ago, abused, and laid aside again. True, we are PT? 
vided with a new explanation as to how blood acts as a wart curer. It is 5® 
that the blood contracts so firmly upon the warts as to strangle them, provide a 
it is applied quite warm, and therefore in its liquid state. One need be ie 
a slaughter-house to carry out the treatment, or else bleed some animal davyy 
and the latter course does not commend itself to our feelings in this age. =) 
rediscovery of blood as a wart cure took place through a dog, whose mouth W ‘ 
filled with myriads of warts, being left with a butcher. The animal, of cone a4 
visited the slaughter-house, with a view to snapping up unconsidered t#°" 
and while there acquired a taste for hot blood. When the owner came aga! oe 
claim him a very short time after, nearly all the warts had gone and the rest W% 
turned brown and were ready to fall off. If situated near a slaughteret’s; ? ms 
certainly worth while to try the blood cure on pregnant cows whose teats # 
covered with warts, and may not be treated by any of the ordinary remedic* 
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‘ , Viticulture. 


PRESERVING GRAPES IN BOTTLES. 


Bec olynens, in his work, “Grape Growing for Amateurs” (Upcott 
by escapes can. be preserved for five mon 
tesh male ees and, indeed, I have seen bunches of Lady Downs kept quite 
“Beton or exhibition after being in bottle for eight months. 
Ties ig Fs bottling, the grapes must be perfectly ripened, as the skin of the 
eae then tougher and less likely to decay afterwards. The best varieties. 
Mug Ping are Lady Downs, Alicante, Gros Colman, Alnwick Seedling, and 


Cat of Alexandria.” 

torino is not necessary to have a grape room erected for the purpose of 
Moroueh ane grapes only, as they can be kept very well in any suitable room ; 
je sole dryness, darkness, and an equable temperature of, say 40 degrees to 


9) 

e F ; eae 

the » 2 ces being essential, though perhaps it is not absolutely necessary for 
1 keep quite fresh in an 


Mine to be thoroughly darkened as the grapes wil ) qui 
It ig wife: Tf, however, a room is set apart for them it will be better if 
t guard ened and kept close at the temperature named. The great mischief 
and if aco is damp, although fire-heat is bad for the keeping of the fruit ; 
ine we room is dry and can be kept at the right temperature without 
onber recourse to artificial means, so much the better. Where a large 
“Onstry a bunches have to be dealt with it is necessary to have properly 
Wide eas racks with bottles to correspond, these latter being short with 
any on ‘i, 8; but in the case of the amateur with but a few bunches, perhaps 
the ie wine bottle will suffice, and this can easily be hung up to a nail 
the neck ters of the roof, or elsewhere. If a piece of wire be fastened round 
the ne ae: the bottle (which should be filled with clean water) the weight of 
Will tee will balance the bottle when hung up, and in this way the grapes 
ang clear of the bottle, as here illustrated. 


ths after being cut from the vine 


ed to each shoot below the 


allow l t 
h from the main rod. Tn cutting 


be taken not to interfere 


r wh 
ite hree to six mehes of stem should be 
& 2 “CCording to the distance of the bune 


€m upon which the bunch is borne, care should 
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with the eye nearest the stem of the vine, as these are intended to be left i 
pruning to give the next season’s crop of fruit. This is the only point to be 
considered in determining the length of stem to cut in preparing for bottling 
the grapes. Where a choice of length of the shoots can be had, and the bott}es 
in which the grapes are to be placed are not of a uniform size—and they nee 
not be—it is better to allow 1 foot of stem in some instances, because it will ee 
found that if the stem reaches to the bottom of the bottle the bunches tt 
balance better when the bottles are suspended from the neck. That really’ 5 
the main point to consider. A small quantity—say, one teaspoonful—of; no 
too finely powdered charcoal in each bottle of water will assist in keeping the 
water sweet for the bunches that are intended to hang the longest ; but #0? 
hanging say one month or so, this is not necessary. ie 2h t 
When the bunches are cut, they should be carefully examined, to sce of 
there are no decayed berries in the centre, and if. there are any, they should, He 
at once removed, or the berries nearest to them will decay also. Indeed, tH® 
point should not be lost sight of afterwards, and the bunches should be 
examined every week ; for it is surprising how quickly one decaying berry W? 
taint all those around it. nag 
After the bunches have been cut about two days, more water must be 
added to that in the bottles, as the stems will have absorbed a quantity, ane 
any of these which were short may be quite dry on account of the absorptiot s 
but if the bottles be once again filled up after a lapse of two or three days, ? 
more will be required afterwards. t 
The stems above the bunches should be left intact, as the berries are i 
then so liable io shrivel. Sometimes it is necessary to remoye the point of ¢ f 
shoot, or even to place the stem in the water above the bunch, in consequence’ — 
of the bunch being situated near to the stem or in an otherwise pecull i 
position. In that case, these bunches should be used first, as they are mo? 
likely to shrivel than those which have their shoots intact. 


DESTROYING RABBITS IN BURROWS. 

Kerosene and Sulphur.—Saturate a piece of old bagging about 6 inches 
square with kerosene, sprinkle on it one tablespoonful. of ordinary sulphur 
place in burrow, light with a lucifer match, and push the rag as far dow! a 
possible. ; : “ 

Bisulphide of Carbou.—1. Saturate a piece of cotton wool or waste wit 
bisulphide of carbon, and force it into the burrow, closing the entrance #, 
once 2. Dissolve two sticks of phosphorus in a little less than 12 pints ee 
bisulphide of carbon in a bottle; add half-a-pint of water, and close. Me. 
the bottle carefully, and do not shake roughly. Catch a rabbit, attach to its ¥e 
a rabbit skin saturated with about two wineglassfuls of the mixture. Let ke 
rabbit goin the burrow. The skin will soon break into a blaze, the aoe 
coming out in thick volumes from any unelosed outlet. In a little while 8° 
down another rabbit from a Separate entrance, and an explosion will TC ey 
killing all the rabbits in the burrow. This cannot be safely done where Bt 
is dry grass or other inflammable matter near the burrows, and the grea 
care must be taken that the rabbit does not escape, as 1t would carry the: 
in all directions. 3. Saturate cotton waste with bisulphide, and push it @*" 
down the burrow as possible. After it has remained a few minutes, eth 
people push down a stick on which is a piece of lighted oiled waste inte Ae 
burrow, when the fumes of bisulphide explode, and it is said this makes 1}™ 
effective ; but there is danger in the practice. that 

Tt is, of course, necessary when dealing with the rabbits in the burroW® the 
all but the openings to be operated on be first closed, in order to preve?™ , ict 
escape of the rabbits or the fumes. If the surrounding country can be otk 
hunted well with dogs, more success will be attained, as the rabbits will * 
shelter in the burrows.—Journal of Agriculture, S.A. 
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Botany. 


A NEW BANANA IN THE CONGO FREE STATE. 
[From the Revue des Cultures Coloniales.] 


6 In the February number of the above journal, Mr. B. De Wildeman, 
fator of the Botanical Gardens at Brussels, gives the following description 
F f ny series of banana which was discovered by Mr. J. Dybowski, Director 
ial olonial Garden at Nogent-sur-Marne, during his travels in the Congo 
te Ta of which he had neither seen the flowers | nor fruit. Subsequently to 
to ie voyage some fruits were received, of which the seeds were sown, and 
bins ced young plants at Nogent, and it is from these that Mr. Dybowski has 
1a summarised description of the “fetish banana” (usa relagiosa). 


in Although we have not been able to study the description of flowers, we 
yllediately recognised that the plant from French Congo had a great 
yi plance to those we propose to describe here. Mr. Dybowski has’ been 
af By teueh to forward, at our request, specimens of the seeds and a fragment 
leg, le fruit of his Musa religiosa, but these are not sufficient to enable us to 
ntely solve the question whether df. religiosa and J. Gilletiz are two 
“cific types. : 
ig Ve might give as a distinctive characteristic the colour of the seeds, which 
tency. and dull in the former, whilst in the latter species they are of a 
“tiful brilliant black; as regards the measurement, they are about equal. 
jousideration of this difference, and in the complete absence of information 
° the flower, we have preferred to describe our plant under.a new name, 
“of in dedicate it to our collaborator, J. Gillet, S.J., who devotes a large portion 
} + time to the collecting of the plants of the Lower Congo. Besides, this 
a shortly make its appearance commercially, for the seeds sent by 
Sern; et to the Messrs. Damann, of San Giovanni, at Teduccio (Italy), have 
_ hated and produced young plants. 
igh Musa Ginierit, De Wild, anew species. Plant, 1 metre 50 to 2 metres 
41 (4 feet 9 inches to 6 feet 4 inches), not stoloniferous, more or less swelled 
ap © base, completing its cycle of evolution in three years; during the first 
Stow. the plant is low, and has few leaves ; in the second year, it makes height 
sth still, foliated from the base; in the third year there is formed at the 
lh ty of the stem, which bends over, a floral panicule. The lower leaves are 
ay Pticay lanceolate, with a very strong sheathed petiole, and with a very large 
ty, YOnounced midrib. ‘They are 1 metre 50 (57 inches) long, and have a 
Tg, ucent border. The upper leaves are 40 to 50 centimetres long (16 to 20 
| &$), those: nearest to +S inflorescence only attain to about 8 inches, and 
No, sensibly to the bracts; these become gradually narrowed as they reach the 
‘th. “Sconce ; leaves and bracts are terminated by a narrow twisted elongated 
Yee ‘The floriferous spike, shortly pedunculated, recurved, measures about 
ith Mtimetres (16 inches) in length, not including the peduncle, and is formed 
eo f which the ten or twelve inferior ones alone 
i re the fertile flowers. The flowers situated at the seat of the pees 
tee are male. ‘The bracts are oval-lanceolate, more or less elongate ; and 
hie 4to5 and 9 centimetres (14, 2, and 32 inches) broad, and 17 to 25 
eh a 


Mang meizes (1¢ 
. rus persistent bracts, 0. 


, ctres (64 to 10 inches) long, more or less acute at the top. The flowers 
"a, ‘need in two rows, to the number of ten or twelve ; five or six 
Inside row, five on the outside. The perianth has two lips, the smaller 
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enclosed at the base by the larger; the first tridentated at the top, and lons® 
tudinally mucronated, about 2 inches in length, not including the prolongatiol 
the longer caniculated, trilobed at the top, from 2 to 3 centimetres (5 t0°% 
inches) long with lobes sometimes 4 millimetres (,, inch) long, sub-obtuse OF 
sub-acute at the top. Stamens to the number of six as long as the exterior lobe 
of the perianth, one of them often more or less abortive with slender pedice™ 
with 2-celled anthers, about 12 millimetres (22 inch) long, obtuse at the el 
fixed at the top of the pedicel, attached in their whole length to the connecty 4) 
pollen grains globular or sub-globular with a thiek external wall shows 
grains at intervals. Inferior ovary, triloculates, with numerous ovules, © 
2-series, with elongated style as long as the stamens, exceeding them slight; 


terminated in a claviform stigma, irregularly lobed. Fruit oblong, angulayy 
sub-pyriform, attenuated, to a sort of pedicel at the base, shiny, ene 


exteriorly, irregularly tuberculate in consequence of the protuberance 0 
seed crowned by the base of the lobes of the persisteal perianth, enclosing # ou 
twenty-three seeds, and measuring about 53 centimetres (23 inches) long by Al 
centimetres (1 inch) broad towards the end. Seed enclosed in a pulp whic 

becomes pulyerous and white in a dry state, ovoid-angular through na 
pressure 8 millimetres (about 4 lines) high by 5%; millimetres (about 4 Ate 

broad, the attaching cicatrice 8 millimetres (;; inch) in diameter, of a beaut! i 
shiny, black colour, limp, furnished at the top witha little punctiform depres” 
surrounded with a slightly obtruding border. Habitat: Borders of the raviv@ 
in the region from Kisautu to Luvituku, the two extreme points of the Lowe? 
Congo, where up to the present it has been observed (J. Gillet, 1900). 


From what we have said above, it would appear clear that Gillet’s plant 
belongs to the group of Musa Ensete, Gmel., and that, therefore, belong®, 
the sub-genus Physocaulis, Baker (1), which includes only six species i) tropic 
Africa and eleven in the whole world. From the size of the seed it appror®, 3 
Musa Liringstonia and proboscadea, but in the first of these, instead of belay 
smooth, they are tuberculous, and as regards JI. proboscidea, the height of ue 
plant (four or five times as tall as aman) and the length of the inflorescen’ 
are sufficient to show that it is widely distinct from the former. 


THE WATER HYACINTH. 


If anything could emphasise our repeated warnings against the plan 
the beautiful but pernicious water hyacinth in the freshwater lagoo! 
creeks of the State, it would be the spectacle witnessed in the Brisbane *" 
during the last week of March. The plant was introduced in the same way her 
the lantana, Sida retusa, cobbler’s peg, Johnstone grass, nut grass, av © a8 
blessings, either as a curious exotic to be carefully cherished, or, as im the man 
of mustard, wild oats, swamp couch. mixed with other imported seeds. b 


e 
. . . . a . . 0. g 
time of its introduction few people in Australia had any knowledge ne 
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disastrous effect of its spread in the United States. If they will look # 4 
May, 1899, number of Pearson's Magazine, they will then be able to for™ ai 
idea of the loss and expense to which the people of Florida are subject Pla 
to the presence of the plant which we have heard called ‘The beautifu wild 
devil.” It first appeared in 1889. It soon choked out the water-lily, 2°, (st: 
celery, and all other aquatic plants. It has seized both banks of the TW" ids 
John’s), and floats in large compact masses on the surface, swinging bac ‘age® 
and forwards with the tide, which runs more than 100 miles up the river: Vv 
and towns on sluggish streams emptying into the St. John’s are 80?) sdge® 
isolated for weeks and months, as no vessels can approach them! Ofte? i and 
are carried away by the pressure of the tangled masses of hyacinth. ! oe Jog* 
even steamers become helpless in it. Sawmills have had to ecase work, “hing 3 
could not be towed to the mills, or sawn timber be got away. All net 5 
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destroyed. Lake George, 19 miles long and 12 miles wide, is entirely covered 
Y it. Yankee ingenuity has not been able to suppress the nuisance, yet 
undreds of thousands of dollars are annually spent in forming water-ways 
tough it. Few uses have been found for it. As a fertiliser it is almost 
Valueless. Cows and pigs will eat it, and this ends the tale of its value. Much 
Ope was built in Florida on the work of a certain red spider which appeared on 
€ plant, but the insect did not multiply fast enough to effect any good result. 
ow, that red spider might do good work in Queensland. Florida has very cold 
Winters—big freezes—and possibly the spiders love the warm summer. Hence, 
M sunny Queensland they might multiply exceedingly all the year round. 


To return, however, to the’Brisbane River. During the week named there 
Was a considerable fresh in the river, and vast masses of the hyacinth broke 
Adrift from the Brisbane and Bremer Rivers, near Ipswich, 50 miles away from 
1e metropolis, and came careering down the river in large rafts. Vessels lying 
at the Brisbane wharves were surrounded by it. Small steamers picked it up 
en their propellers. The ferryboats at one spot ceased running. The high 
tide, aided by the fresh, left quantities of the plant stranded above high water- 
Wash, where it has already taken root. Numbers of people, ignorant of its habit, 
‘ve carried off baskets full of the pretty plant to set it in their waterholes and 
Sardens. We are glad to see that the Brisbane Press has pointed out the great 
wwger of propagating the hyacinth. A single root thrown into a waterhole 
_ “ill choke it up ina month. Cattle will carry it away on their hoof and horns 
° other holes, and so the evil will be perpetuated, until the time will come 
When the municipal and rural authorities will find it necessary to raise funds, 
’ Not for roadmaking, but for the destruction, or rather attempted destruction, 
of the water hyacinth. No attempts at its destruction have ever succeeded in 
Movida, and the small attempts in Queensland have not as yet resulted satis- 
*ctorily. So serious is this question of the water hyacinth that we have no 
esitation in giving it as our opinion that the planting of the pest in any water- 
lole, or in any spot outside a kerosene tin or some such receptacle, should be 
regarded as a punishable offence. We need only imagine the results of the 
yeudamine, Maranoa, Warrego, or any of our Western rivers being choked 
Ith the weed, to warn us against its introduction into these rivers. 
Hor illustrations, views, aud notes of the water hyacinth in Queensland, see 
Queensland Agricultural Journal, Vol. I., p. 252; Vol. IL, p. 420; Vol. VI. 
P.497; Vol. VIL, p. 156. ; 


A. NON-SWARMING HIVE. 


“ Bee” in the Harmer and Stockbreeder writes:—W hat is this big Birming- 
4m non-swarming hive? I assure you that it is a good hive, made more costly 
Ya few shillings added because of its very attractive name. Big hives require 

More thought, skill, and hard work if they are to be worked properly than do 
a ordinary ten-framed hive in most general use. Uniting may take place as 
i °n as the weather will permit of hives being opened without danger to the 
ood, As both lots are to go into this big hive to give a big start, first of all 
ve the two stocks about a yard near daily, but not till the bees begin to_fly 
cae As soon as they are close together choose a warm day for uniting, 
se due them with smoke or the earbolic cloth, and then make them of one 
& cnt by sprinkling them with syrup scented with peppermint; or, better still, 
“ttter over them a fine cloud of pea flour. Then lift out a frame from one 
“and then from the other, so that when all are in they are thoroughly 
ape’. Remove the old hives and leave the united party to settle down till in 
w day’s time an ordinary examination of the frames can take place. 
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Tropical Industries. 


FOXY COFFEE. 

In our last issue we published a most interesting article on ‘“Foxiness > 
Coffee,” by Mr. H. Newport, Instructor in Coffee Culture for this State. The 
following article on the same subject appeared in a late number of the Zrop2e4 
Agriculturist, Ceylon, and fully endorses the remarks of Mr. Newport. The 
article is addressed to the editor of the Planting Opinion, and reads 
follows :— 2 

To Editor Planting Opinion. F 

Sir,—With reference to Mr. P. G. Tipping’s query re “Foxy Coffee 
in your impression of the 5th instant, I think he will find the follows 
information of some use. Speaking on the subject at the U.P.A.S.I. meeting 
in 1899, Mr. Graham Anderson, C.I.E., said: This term (‘foxy’) denotes 
reddy-brown appearance of the seed caused by the adhesion of the silver shan 
into which the colouring matter contained in the outer skin and fruity portion 
of the cherry has infiltrated. his appearance is undoubted evidence of te 
gruit having been picked when quite ripe (italics mine); and nearly all really 
good, cherry-dried coffee, which is so highly esteemed in France, 18 thus 
indelibly marked. The quality of the coffee is in no way injured, the sta? 
being superficial and confined to the silver skin, which can easily be scrape 
off with a penknife. If roasted carefully, the aroma will be found excellent, 
which is another proof of maturity. If a quantity of ripe coffee fruit is heape 
or kept in a cistern, fermentation will take place, and the red colouring 0 
skin and fruity portions will sink into the gummy substance surrounding 
“parchment,” precisely in the same way that analine ink penetrates 
gelatine slab used for copying letters. If prompt measures are not adopte® 
not only will thé parchment be permanently discoloured, but the silver skin 
below will be stained and firmly gummed on to the seed. If observed in times 
the remedy consists of getting the fruit pulped as soon as possible ; in closely 
watching the subsequent fermentation, and having the parchment thorous y 
washed as soon as the gum has changed into a state in which it can be acte 
upon by water. In warm, rainy weather similar changes occur in very ripe 
cherry before it is picked from the trees. Some pulpers do not es 
-satisfactorily and allow a large quantity of skins and half-pulped cherty 
pass into the cistern along with the parchment. If these are not prope A 
separated before fermentation takes place, the seeds they contain will be mor t 
or less foxy. The ripest, richest, and most succulent fruit is always the in 
to suffer in this way, or from any delay occurring in “ picking, pulps g 
preparation.” 

Last season, in his desire to enhance the quality of his coffee, a proprictt” 
hereabouts allowed his coffee to get dead, or purple, ripe on the trees beter 
picking it, and, to his thundering surprise, it was reported on from the Coast t 
foxy. Now, his coffee had never before been reported on as foxy, His sur Bie 
was even greater when he was told that the “foxiness” had probably g 
produced by his allowing the fruit to become over-ripe on the trees 0-4, 
gathering it. On the other hand, on a neighbouring estate, the coffee, W 
had previously to last season been nearly always pronounced foxy, Wa%, of 
season singularly free of “foxiness.” This was attributed to a uniform’ ; 
shade over the place which seems to have been attained for the first HD ee 
1898-99; but the “trick” seems to have been done by washing the 4, 
twelve hours after pulping it, the pulphouse having a position facing 5° 
west, and the aspect of the estate being throughout nearly the same. 


the 
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~The obvious precautions which suggest themselves from the foregoing are— 
allowing the berries to become dead, or 
purple, ripe on the trees. They should be picked as uniformly 
red-ripe as possible. A spot of green on the outside pulp will 
make no difference, the bean being nearly always matured before 
the pericarp has been fully coloured. 

(2) To pulp the coffee as soon after taking in as possible. The 
operations of pulping and measuring might go on simultaneously. 
Some power more expeditious than cattle-power is desirable in this 
connection. 

(3) To pulp as cleanly as possible. If pulpers are not working 
satisfactorily, this must be done with the aid of a sieve, the skins 
and half-pulped cherry being passed through the pulpers a second 
time. 

(4) To wash the coffee as soon as the mucilage is ready to be acted on 
by water. This can be determined by experiment. For the rest, 
trust in Providence. I trust that this small contribution on the 
question will promote a healthy discussion which will lead to the 
elucidation of a subject which there is no gainsaying is of great 


importance to the planting industry. 
H.G.R. 


(1) To avoid, as far as possible, 


COFFEE CULTURE IN QUEENSLAND. 
No. 8. 


By HOWARD NEWPORT, 
Instructor in Coffee Culture. 


Prrrina, Fronrne-tn, Puantina, AND SHADING. 


for coffee should be carried out during the preliminary 
Generally the weather will be favourable during 
J anuary, but, even if dry, unless the hardness of the soil makes the cost 
prohibitive, an effort should be made to complete the work before the regular 
and heavy rains set in, so as not to delay the planting. 

The object of pitting is primarily to allow the taproot of the delicate 
Young plant to have a free and ‘unobstructed start in its downward course, and 
Secondly to give the same fair start to the lateral roots, and is not essentially, 
48 many think (especially coffee planters of the old school), to give the seedlings 
Vicher or better soil to start in. This is, in fact, a dangerous error, as will be 
Shown later. ; : 

The shape of the pits may be either round, that is, 
cubical. The cubic pits of the same diameter give m 
than the cylindrical, but there is not very much difference, 


orm, being easier, is more generally adopted. ; ; 
Pits should not be either too wide or too deep, begause the soil filled into 
such becomes hard, even harder than before from its fineness, before the plant 
can take advantage of it, on the one hand, and because of the expense on the 
other, The size of pit necessary for coffee has been found to be from 13 to 2 
eet according to the soil ; 18 inches by 18 inches is as small as is allowable 
With benefit to the plant, and 2 feet by 2 feet as large as it will pay to make, 
Under ordinary circumstances 5 2 feet deep by 14 feet Wide is a good size of pit 
or coffee. ‘The bottom need not be as wide as the top, as the lateral roots do 


Not go lower than 1 foot from the surface, but in 18-inch cube pits very little is 
Bained by making the lower 6 inches narrower than the top foot. When 
finished the bottom of a pit should always be brokén up with the holing bar to 
Prevent the formation of a pan as well as to see if any large stone or root 
€xists just below, in the latter case it should be removed. Pits that are too 
Shallow are the cause of many failures in clearings. The young taproot should 


Pitting and holing 
Showers of the rainy season. 


cylindrical, or square— 
ore room for the plants 
and the cylindrical 
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not be required to start off into unturned and more or less hard subsoil at onee 
on being put out—a few inches of soil that has had anything that might prove 
an impediment to the taproot removed will admit of a stronger and healthier 
root to work its way down afterwards, while if the root is put straight away ® 

the bottom of the pit, especially in a young plant from a nursery bed ay 

possibly after being cut back, the end of the root is very apt to turn upwares; 
For the effect of this and results, see article on ‘Coffee Root Growths, 

Queensland Agricultural Journal, March, 1900, p. 214. 


The width of pits may be reduced, but never the depth, for it must be 
borne in mind that the width of the pit can be remedied at any time—the 
depth, never. Should it be found, therefore, that, the planting season. con 
on, there is no time to complete the pitting of the clearing with pits of x 
proper size, the work may be expedited or cheapened by the digging of Te 
pits. Coffee may be planted in post holes, provided only the depth is kept the 
with perfect success, the width being made up to the plant again during i 
year when time admits. It must not be imagined that narrow pits are on t ‘3 
account generally advisable. On the other hand, it is far better to pit at one 
to the full size. ; . 

By contract, pits should not cost more than 1d. to 2d. each—that nee 
labourer should be able to do so from thirty to sixty pits a day, according M 
size, condition of the soil, and the presence or absence of stones, roots, © 
gravel. - { i 

In the old days of coffee planting, and occasionally even now, plants ar 
put out without pits by a method called “ dibbling.” This consists of sticking 
a holing bar or stake into the ground for a foot or so, and working it ah gud 
until a small hole is made, into which the plant is put. Of course, the Pla 4 
can have no earth round the roots when planted thus. Sometimes several ho BA 
are made in this way and broken into one, but the dibbled hole, while malauehe 
way for the taproot, hardens and cakes the soil around the lateral roots. ; Th 
method is in advance of one I have seen adopted in this State, which consists ° 
making a small hole with a hoe, only a few inches deep, into which the Dee 
with its earth is seated, and the earth trodden hard round it. In this way t 
taproot must inevitably be bent! Another method, much used on the Contine” 
in forestry, is to make two cuts crossing each other in the earth with a spad® 
as deep as possible, and then with a third insertion, somewhat to one Si¢e 
gently prizing up the soil or sod. ‘The earth cracks naturally at the cuts, #? 
the plant is inserted at the point where the two cuts intersect, and the ae 
gently pressed back. This eliminates the hardening or caking of the soil fe 
the lateral roots, but does not afford the plant any assistance in the yan , 
removing obstructions. Under given circumstances, and in specially favour 
soils, pitting might be dispensed with, especially if, as in forestry, @ ha im 
indigenous tree is to be planted; but generally in the planting out of more the 
less delicate.exotic trees such as coffee, any method that does away with 
pitting is uncertain, dangerous, and to be deprecated. 4 

The pits once dug should be left open for a time, if possible, until after 
good shower of rain, so that not only the sides and bottom of the pit, but ae 
earth excavated may be sweetened and rendered fertile by sun, air, and weath 


Filling In.—The filling in of the coffee pits is one of the most importar’ 
works in coffee culture. It is often carelessly and badly done ; yet the be ‘ 
and strength, and often the yery life, of the young tree depend on the eit; 
gets in the field. Like shallow pitting, or bad planting, filling in, once iH the 
done, can never be remedied. The filling in of pits should neyer be left ti 
planting time arrives, but be done in good time. Not only should shower 9 
waited for after filling in, if possible, to allow of settling, but the filling in “all 
should be done after a shower, when the soil is uniformly moist. ce ig 
should be put back into the pit in much the same order that it came out. I the 
mistake to fill a pit, that goes down into a subsoil at least poorer chee one 
surface soil with a rich surface mould or manure. This, though often 
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and frequently advocated, leads to a drawing downwards of the lateral roots to 
‘a pues side pene detriment, and the too quick growth of the taproot which 
ae A moter elicate rather than hardy. A quick and apparently healthy 
Wee ps a year or two is the immediate result, but eventually the check 
joe vy both taproot and lateral roots, when the growth requires them to 
Bes ae the : pot” that the original pit has thus become, will result in a 
els ul off in the third year, ® speedy drooping iu dry weather, and often in 
ee that dies in bearing its maiden crop. 
anal i i thing to do in filling in is to remove roughly with the hoe, yet as 
oF ic y as possible, all roots, stones the size of a walnut or upwards, and 
eds or rubbish, break all lumps and lightly mix the soil taken out of the pit; 
lla to put it in again after having seen that no stones, sticks or rubbish haye 
€n into the pit itself. The use of a sieve or screen ensures good filling, 
Ut ls slow, expensive and unnecessary. a 
4 ag he breaking in of the sides of the pit is unnecessary, and often causes 
4 i e hollow round the tree, The scraping in ot surface soil is also 
an @ avoided, as eithe : ashes and roots are filled into the pit, or grubs 
cot Insects collected which attack the plant as soon as it arrives. If the 
oft 8 not sufficient to fill the pit and heap it over, @ shovelful or two 
earth from between four pits may be taken to complete it. The pits 
must be carefully filled; it is of no use digging pits if they are only 
Rely filled again. The earth should not be pressed down but heaped 
al over the pit and allowed to settle naturally, which it will quickly do after a 
Ower of rain. The stake used previously in lining should then be stuck in 
a heap to indicate the centre of the pit, the edges of which will not be visible, 
to prevent the plant from being put anywhere but in the middle of the pit. 
Very frequent mistake that is made is to till, or almost fill, the pit with ashes, 
ie the impression that ashes are a valuable manurial agent. Ashes are 
in able. Wood ashes consist very largely of potash, among other valuable 
Sredients, which is one of the constituents of the coffee tree, but the young 
Piero dite’ it diluted, and in small quantities. In large and unmixed 
vill, ities the roots cannot make headway, get stunted or worse, and the plant 
Pit 1ot grow. The effect of too much wood ash at the roots of the plant is to 
and urage and often cause fun goid growth, moss, &e., on the stem, and a stunted 
« sickly appearance, while nothing can be seen wrong with the roots except 
cola they have not made the growth that they should have made. In moist or 
ofte Soils a chemical reaction sets in, which burns the tip of the taproot, and 
a a the lateral roots also. In clayey soils the excess of ashes is often 
the es by a growth of small yellow fungus on the ground round the stem of 
Tree, and occasionally I have observed minute beads of crude saltpetre. 
Trees having yellow, striped, or variegated leaves, indicating an excess of 
Stash or insufficiency of nitrogen, often show where wood ash in excess has 
a seraped into the pit. Later on, a growth of rank grass or coarse weeds of 
©€ep green colour will appear on the pit. A. little—very little—wood ash 
peed in with the soil, especially with a little charcoal, will do no harm ; but in 
cess wood ash, at this stage of the life of the coffee-plant, 1s disastrous. 
FT The cutting out of plants from the nursery bed and their selection has been 
mult with in the article on “The Nursery” (Queensland Agricultural Journal, 
Sbruary 1900, p. 120). An instrument called a transplanter is sometimes 
ee for the cutting out of plants from the nursery beds, and a short description 
tt here may be useful. 
The transplanter, for w 


me and Ceylon, is very like 


hich there are, I believe, several patents in England, 
he blade bent round 


an ordinary spade with t 
il the edges nearly meet, forming a cylinder except for a gap of about three- 
@ is then a sort of lid to the cylinder having” 


Narters of an inch in width. There is 
iy -shaped” gap in it (where the stem of the plant goes), movable, an 
; Stened to the spade by means of a small iron rod. This lid is moved up and 


Manet Queensland Agricultural Journal, 


March, 1900, p. 214—‘‘ Root Growth of Coffee 
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down the length of the cylinder, inside it, by means of a small handle at the 
end of the iron rod which works in two small staples in the spade-like hana 
of the transplanter. The instrument is about 3 inches wide at the cylinder, 
and being put over the plant in the bed is pressed down with the foot ma u 
spade, the plant levered out with its ball of earth, and the lid, moved by thé 
small handle, then pushes the plant out of the cylinder on to the tray or barrow 
in which the plants are transported to the field. This transplanter can_be use 
for many other small plants, and is very useful, saving time and trouble where 
large quantities have to be dealt with. , deme 
Tn taking plants to the field, care must be taken first to preserve Ba 
if possible, the ball or brick of earth, and second to shade from direct sunlight. 
A few leaves of banana or castor-oil over the plants will be sufficient, but a few 
moments of sunshine will often wither them and give them a check which 118 
the planter’s object to avoid. The plants may then either be placed ee 
against each heap of earth covering the pits, or be kept in the tray or pare 
and taken out as required when planting. If raining at the time, it may, i 
just as well to keep the plants together and covered to prevent the breaking 
or washing of the ball of earth. The plants should be carefully selected @ 
pointed out previously. Re-lining after filling in, as is sometimes done to 8° 
the stakes in perfect line, is to be deprecated. If a pit is not dug in line 1a 
advantage is gained by putting the plant in one corner of it, but rather i 
reverse. If there is any doubt of the heap of earth being in the middle of t 
pit, the edges of the latter may be felt for with the stake, and the centre thel 
determined at the time of planting. sti 
Planting.—Planting should be done as early in the season as practicable, 
to get as much of Nature’s watering for the plant as possible. The artificla 
watering of even an acre is expensive, and of large areas is out of the question: 
Enough rain should have fallen to moisten all the soil in the pits before plane 
is commenced, as well as to allow of natural sinking of the new earth. if us 
soil in the pits on being turned over be dry in parts, wait for more rain. a 
possible, plant on a cloudy day or while drizzling, but not when the ground 1 
sloppy or the soil clinging and muddy. D 
The plants being then brought out to the field the heap of earth should be 
roughly levelled off and a small hole, a little deeper than the ball 
brick of earth on the plant, dug in the soft earth with the hand, a stake, oF 
trowel. This little pit should be sloped towards the planter, but have the te ‘ 
away from him perpendicular. The plant is then taken, with the ball of eart® 
lying in the palm of one hand and the stem of the plant on the wrist or toy : 
arm, and held against the perpendicular side of the little excavation, while a 
earth is gently pressed under and on the other three sides of the ball of cate 
the hand that was holding it being gently withdrawn. The earth is then ag 
gently pressed in with the finger tips, and the edges of the pit pressed gent y 
with the feet, the spare soil being levelled round the plant. to 
Another way is, while holding the handle of a hoe close to the ground, 7 
press the blade into the earth about the middle of the pit and pull for 6 a 
inches towards you, proceeding subsequently as before, but removing the } 
before returning the earth. ly 
The plants should be put in leyel and upright. If they have been prope f 
cut from the nursery bed there will be no fear of the taproot being bent. , ht 
the earth has fallen away care must be taken to see that the taproot is Baa 
If planted too deep, the lateral roots already made become useless, and} 
roots have to grow from the stem ; if too high, the lateral roots are also 2H 
by exposure, sooner or later, and the plant’s growth is checked in either © 
until these roots are replaced. : a, for 
The top of the pit, again, should be level with the surrounding grown ‘ots 
if left higher, it will wash level in the first heayy shower*and the plant’s he ei 
will be exposed, or if a hollow or depression is left, water is collected i frst 
which either rots the roots, ringbarks the stem, or “ boils” the plant in the 
burst of sunshine. 
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The stake should then be put in alongside the plant. If on sloping ground, 
wbove it; if on level ground, on the windward side, partly as a guard against 
rolling stones, or twigs and leaves blown along, and partly as a guide for the 
Supply in case of failure. 

Shading.—Unless the cloudiness of the weather is very reliable, shading 
should be done. Where bracken fern is available, this is easily collected and 
manipulated ; if not, any green stuff with a fairly stiff stalk to it will do. Two 
or three pieces should be stuck in at the edge of the pit, bent over the plant, 
and interlaced with each other so as to stay in that position. 

Except in an especially exposed situation, it is only the vertical sunshine 
that has to be euarded against. Before planting, a bundle or two of such green 
stuff for shading should be cut and kept to hand. Dry material is not so good 
for shading, and the putting of a handful of straw or hay on top of the plant 
does more harm than good. Shading is quickly done, and the work is not so 
expensive as might appear. Itis amply repaid. The growth of plants that 
have come through the planting-out process, and “ struck” in the field without 
an intermediate droop, is rapid and gratifying. 


COTTON-PLANTING. 


With a cotton famine and its tremendous consequences to British trade and 
manufactures almost in sight, it is amazing how little is done to attempt to 
Supplement supplies. With the exercise of a little energy and expenditure of 
Some capital there is no reason why Manchester should not emancipate itself 
entirely from its present state of dependence on United States supplies, liable 
to be cut off at any moment. Cotton could be grown in the north of Brazil to 
clothe the whole world, and, if undertaken on a large and comprehensive scale, 
probably at a much cheaper rate. Labour is certainly far cheaper here than in 
the States, whilst the advantage of a depreciated currency in such a competi- 
tion is likewise not to be despised. The cotton-growing States are, moreover, 
the most densely populated of the country, Alagoas coming second in this 
respect only to the Capital itself. A powerful association for the plantation of 
cotton in the Northern States could not fail to be as profitable to planters as 
advantageous to home manufacturers if properly undertaken, and deserves to 

€ seriously considered.—Brazilian Review, 23rd October. 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
AN OPENING FOR QUEENSLAND. 
By A. J. BOYD. 


The world’s cotton supply and cotton trade are subjects which deserve to 
be carefully considered by Queensland farmers. Many tropical countries are 
Cagerly watching the progress of the industry in the greatest cotton-producing 
States of:the world. ‘The extension of cotton-raising in the United States was 
Mainly caused by the ever-increasing demands of the British and Continental 
Cotton mills. Then there has been in addition an enormous Increase, In the 
home (U.S.A.) demand. : 4 

During the last fifty-two years, from 1848 to 1899, that increase has been 
almost five-fold. The production has risen from less than 2,500,000 bales to 
Ver 11,250,000 bales. In 1871, 1,000,000 bales were consumed in the mills of 
the States. In 1899, this home consumption had risen to 3,632,000 bales. 
otton mills there have rapidly multiplied, especially in the Southern States, 


Where they consumed 1,415,000 bales—that 1s, one-eighth, or 123 per cent. of the 
total American crop. 
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The British mills in 1899 consumed 3,519,000 bales, the United States 
themselves used 3,553,000 bales, and on the Continent cotton spinners account 
for more than either of these countries. 

The total production in all the American cotton-producing States in 1899 
reached 11,256,000 bales, pretty well all accounted for as above. ‘The production 
of foreign countries in competition with the United States in the production 
and exportation of cotton amounts to about one-third of the production of the 
world. Japan consumes practically the whole of the Chinese export—about 
36,500,000 Ib. In Central Asia, Russia has not yet grown sufficient cotton for 
the needs of her home industry. Two-thirds of the Persian crop is exported to 
India and Russia; the export amounts to about 10,000,000 Ib. 

While India exports about four-ninths and the United States about tw0- 
thirds of the cotton raised in those countries, Egypt practically exports all she 
grows, amounting to over 500,000,000 Ib., 43 per cent. of which goes to Great 
Britain. In India there are some 16,000,000 acres under: cotton, producing 
3,300,000 bales in 1899. The following tables, showing the average cost 0 
producing an acre of cotton in the United States and the cost of each item 1) 
the production of a 500-lb. bale of cotton, are interesting :— 


AVERAGE Cost or Propuctne an ACRE or Corron. 


Dollars. £ 8. d. 
Rent wor sie st a BPS ORL2ES 0, 
Ploughing 83 a do ZA cat O11 8% 
Seed. cr. Set te ven (URAL on 0 O 103 
Planting seed... a ... 0:28 t @ it 2 
Fertilisers ies = cn, 1H) bon 0 5 5 
Distributing fertilisers ... on OFIG 0 0 8 
Chopping and hoeing  ... feo ati 0 5 5t 
Picking... a obs jon BBY a O14 53 
Ginning and pressing... ax; THOS O 4 6 
Bagging and ties ae ee (USY/ kn 0 2 44 
Marketing ar 2, an OHH! oa 0) 
Repairing implements... ... 0:40 ox: ORS 
Other expenses ... ay vee OAL Oss 
Total Cost. os 515-42 Sy ort Abts 


The average yield per acre is 255°6 lb. of lint and 16 bushels of seed. 
Valuing the clean lint at 6°70 cents (3,5d.) per Ib., and the seed at 11:9 cents 
(about 6d.) per bushel, the total return amounts to 19:03 dollars (£3 19 3) 
per acre, leaving a net profit of 3°61 dollars (15s. 03d.) per acre.* 

Cost or Eacu Irem 1x rum Propucrioy or a 500-1n. Bane or Corroy. 


Dollars. AD ft ith 
Rent es xe Bet vw. 5165 an ik BE es 
Ploughing x nex sree }OU a0 Woy aut 
Seed aM fe ns a. §=O'40 a @) al fe 
Planting seed... et tty. OT EA. (@) @ BP 
Fertilisers is tow ao VHT) 0 010 7% 
Distributing fertilisers ... ax (OHIO) OF 3 
Chopping and hoeing ... ra ta) 010 73 
Picking ... ae Be don HED) a e/a 
Mnning and pressing... nex: BAKY) ae 0 8 9 
Bagging and ties otk: lel O wre @ 40) 
Marketing ee c4 ere le25 ie (Oj BES 
Repairing implements’ ... et) ORD eee 0 3 4 
Other expenses ... on ... 0°80 or 0 3 4 
Total es $3015 xo dd & 1G 


Thus the cost per Ib. of cotton amounts to 3:06d. 
States 


* Iam indebted for the figures and other information given above to the United de of 
Bureau of Statistics, whence has been issued a valuable publication entitled ‘Cotton 
the United States and the World’s Cotton Supply and Trade.” 
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Q A similar ealeulation will show how eotton-growing would pay a planter aD 
<ueensland, supposing him to own his land and to grow gin, and market the 
Cotton himself :— 


Averace Cost or Propucrna an Acre oF Corron IN QUEENSLAND. 
’ & ad. 
Ploughing ... on 0 0 
Harrowing 0 0 
Seed ... st 0 0 
Planting seed 0 2 


Fertilisers... oi: my, ee ie se 
Harrowing and clearing : 


Ss 

NENWORKR OHHH ws 
= 
cm 


Picking 1,000 lb. at $d. per Ib... aE rita? 8 
Ginning and pressing : at os ay il 10 
Bale .. 0 6. 
Marketing .. ss 0 0 
Repairing implements 0 0 

0 2 90 


Other expenses . 
: £412 2 
Thus the approximate cost of producing and marketing the produce of 1 
Acre of cotton in Queensland reaches £4 128. 2d., as against 8 4s. 8d. in the 
United States, a difference of £1 7s. 6d. The items seed and fertiliser may, 
Owever, be left out of the statement, as the land in East and West Moreton, 
°n which heavy crops of cotton have been produced, is rich enough already, and 
after the first season farmers would have plenty of seed to exchange with each other. 
_ The average yield of seed cotton per acre in Queensland has been 1,000 Ib., 
Which, when ginned, produced about 400 Ib. of lint. and 600 lb. of seed. 
Taking the price of cotton at 6d. per lb., we have— 


2 Be ah 

400 Ib. cotton at 6d. ae 10) 0) (@) 
GOO lb. seed at £4 10s. per ton Lerche! 
£11 4 1 

A012) 2, 


Less cost of production and marketing ... 


Profit per acre : nes th “~ LGU UL 
__ Tf, instead of selling the seed, the oil were expressed, the 600 Ib. would 
Yield 10 gallons of crude oil, worth £1 Os. 7d., and the resulting oil cakes, if 
thade from undecorticated seeds, would fetch £1 2s. 4d. The decorticated cake 
Would bring 61 15s. Sd. The hulls which are removed before pressing may also 
© sold for cattle food. 
Thus under favourable circumstances a profit of about £7 per acre may be 
Made by the planter who owns his machinery, 
But as circumstances are not always f 
{ence of climatic influences, insect pests, €c., 
Cent., or £1 Bs., to the cost of production, making it £5 15s. 
€ profit to £5 8s. 11d. per acre. ; 
y Ina previous article on this subject (Queensland Agricultural Journal, 
ol. VIL, page 542) I showed that the cost of producing an acre of maize is 
£1 11s, Sd., and that with a 40-bushel crop and maize selling at 2s. 3d. per 
Ushel, the profit is £2 18s. 4d. per acre. The profit on cotton 1s therefore 


double that on maize. 

aan Talso pointed out that the f 

2d. per lb. and sells it to the ginhouse 
Der acre, and if he picks the cotton himsel 
© cost of picking (£2 Js. $d.) in the family, so 
Setting a profit of £5 3s. 10d. ‘ : 
As T have shown on previous occasions, other nations are preparing to 
empete with the United States in cotton-growing. Russia is rapidly increasing 
. acreage under cotton in Asia. Germany 18 determined to enter upon the 
jnuustry ther suitable colonies. In what is called “ Latin” America—that is, 
Mexico, Brazil, the Argentine, Peru, Chili—cotton-growing 18 spreading. 


avourable to the farmer in conse- 
it will be necessary to add 25 per 
2d., and reducing 


armer who merely grows his cotton, picks it 
owner, makes a profit of £3 2s. 2d. 
£ with the help of his family, he keeps 
that he would actually be 
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Here in Queensland we have all the conditions needed for a large pre 
tion, yet we grow wheat in places wholly unsuited to that cereal, below wth 
Range, producing in a good season an average of 20 bushels per acre, we 
from £2 to £3, from which all the usual expenses have to be deducted. “4 
grow maize yielding 40 bushels to the acre, worth from £4 to £6, less expeul “ 
often amounting to £2 per acre. And all these lands are capable of products 
a crop which will give twice the profit of wheat and maize. ing 

The cotton industry surely deserves a trial once more. Anyone farm! z 
from 50 to 100 acres in the Moreton district, could spare one or two acres hs A 
trial. Jf the result prove unsatisfactory, the loss is not very great, bute 
lesson gained would be invaluable. On the other hand, if it were successtu Fy 
would not be long before the lands now devoted to a few cows and horses in 
West Moreton would once again be white with the fleecy crop, and Briel 
Ipswich, Laidley, and other centres of farming operations would resound W 
the pleasant hum of the gins. ome ' Gora 

Over-production is not to be feared. In 1898, Great Britain, the ail 
tinent of Europe, the United States, and India consumed 1 1,976,000 bales of 50! ily 
The United States in that year produced 10,897,857 bales, of which a i 
7,700,528 bales were exported, leaving 4,275,472 bales to be supplied by a 
smaller cotton-growing countries, of which Queensland should have been i 
The price of middling upland cotton in the principal markets of the Uw es 
States was, in 1898-1899, 6°59 cents (33d.) per lb. Prices are expected © 
increase during the ensuing season. 


TRASHING SUGAR-CANE. 


ne : some 
In Louisiana it appears not to be the custom to trash cane. Re 
experiments in that direction have been made, but they do not seem to tf , 


been sufficiently successful to induce the continuance of the plan, va 1 
necessarily expensive. The attention of the Louisiana Planter has been ca i 
to the matter in an article by Mr. Binnie (here republished) in the Janua 
report of the West Indian Committee, and that journal recommen! 
consideration of it in Louisiana :— 

Mr. Binnie says that it is an advantage to trash cane when it has Bron 
to the length of from 2 to 3 feet. In Louisiana we would find this length és 
practically matured joints somewhat before the 1st of September. He are ri 
thatift the cane then be trashed that that much of it will become riper, and Be 
canes then should be trashed again a fortnight before cutting, by which Va 
presume he means that at this last trashing or stripping all of the leay 
excepting those attached to the green joints at the top would be stripped ated 
These are interesting suggestions, and if experimented upon in eyen a moder 
way here in Louisiana might lead us to some good results.- 

On the other hand, every effort that we are now making in cane cultur a 
in the direction of the diminution of the human labour involved in carryiDg 
the industry, and unless trashing became manifestly a very valuable proces* 
us, it would be one of the processes that we should desire first to drop. 4 88 

We submit Mr. Binnie’s report on cane trashing in extenso aD 
follows :— p his 

“In my opinion it is of the greatest advantage to the farmer to tras Jet 
cane when it has grown to the length of from 2 to 3 feet, as by so doing Y Oto 
air and light into the cane, both of which are conducive to growth, you | wet 
the young suckers to come away and make cane, and prevent water 11. nee 
season from lodging around the cane iriside the leaves, causing it eine og 
throw out rootlets from the joints or to shoot from the eyes. This tras oc 

also leaves a protection on the ground for the cane when it falls over, eral 
keeping it off the damp ground prevents it from rooting where it touches the Joss 
it cheapens the top trashing required just before harvesting, and prevents and 
by breaking, and finally assists and cheapens cutting, as if done properly the 
the trash cleared well ay ray from the stools, the cutter gets a clean blow 4 


e is 
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he of the eane, and thus does away with the evil of cutting high, and leaves 
no excuse for not cutting below the ground. The great advantages of a top 

BS Ing orstripping, if done about afortnight before harvesting, are that it enables 
© cane by exposure to the air to ripen up, it allows the cutter to top off the 
nae close to the green top, and enables the farmer to give satisfaction at the 
mi by not sending green unripened cane. This year I have tried an experiment 
of Wo trashings as against one. In one field I trashed early in April, at a cost 
at “i per acre. I left one acre unirashed. This week I have stripped the field 
ty cost of Gs. 6d. per acre, and put two boys on to the acre untrashed. It has 
naan them four days to do the work, which at Gs. per day, means 24s. per 
or one trashing as against 13s. Gd. for the two. f 

ia Tt will be observed that Mr. Binnie’s argument in favour of trashing are 
entical with those employed by ourselves im the April number of this Journal. 


~Hd. Q.ALT. : ; 


FEDERATION—ITS EFFECT ON THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY. 
. By J. H. FORREST. 
on The above question, doubtless, not only concerns the immense amount of 
ie invested in the industry, the welfare of the workers n the near future, 
oa the prominence Queensland should and must take as a producer and 
Ompetitor of leaf suitable for the manufacture of pipe and cigar tobacco in 


the Markets of the world. 
it Feo bacca factories in Queen 
vit gard to being possessed of 
i Ro her own. centres—z.e., Texa | 
ese districts, under proper and scie 
producing an article, when properly handle 
“Spects superior to that of any other country, 
“Onary grades. 

Time alone will pr 
an ime alone will prove _ é 
fonccept the inevitable in the matter of higher gra 

Sar, or even cigarette tobaccos. 
ele am sanguine enough, from what T have 
ae the past four years at different periods, 
ye roriments, if carried on as suggested further 
Sults, and that Queensland will ere many years 


oa Acco-producing country, : ; 
choy To emphasise the situation to those who are not directly in touch with the 
mous amount of trade done by America and Europe, the following figures 
4Y prove interesting :— 
America produces yearly ~ ... ... 500,000,000 1b. 
Europe produces yearly oo .. 500,000,000 Ib.” 
a The number of people directly employed in the industry in America alone 
Ceeds 4,700,000 persons; statistics bearing on Europe not obtainable here. 
oth Apart from this enormous output by America, she is also dependent on 
ler countries for certain grades, principally cigar wrapper leaf, the average 


ight of which exceeds 30,000,000 lb. yearly. 
dat; America, without doubt, stands unrivalled as a producer, because no other 
this” is so climatically situated to compete or even. share to a great extent in 
W Papeete trade ; but Queensland and the northern portions of New South 
iy Mes are so situated for growing leaf to an unlimited extent (districts already. 
“ntioned); and there is no reason. for doubt that Queensland alone is the only 
®t of Australasia that could arrive at perfection in the growth of cigar leat, 


TR : 
kewise, in carefully selected places. ; 
later ore is a trade open to us, and which will have to be fought for sooner or 
er, 


Then, why delay ? < 

of | he Government deserve every recognition. by manufacturers and growers 
€af in obtaining the valuable services of the present expert from America ; 
the controlling influence in regard to satisfactory working to a successful 


te might, I think, still be improved upon. 


sland are placed in a very comfortable position 
suitable soil for the production of raw material 
s, Inglewood, Warwick, and Killarnéy. Each 
ntific supervision at the start, are capable 
d and cured, equal and in many 
America not excepted in 


ove by continued experiments if we will be compelled 
des for better class of pipe, 


e personally inspected in Queens- 
and perfectly convinced that 
on, will lead to satisfactory 
become recognised as a 
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The crop at all times requires the most careful attention and skill 
bringing it to a merchantable point, whereas, at time of writing, it is safe to say 
not one farmer in Queensland: has ever attempted to arrive at the require 
standard in the way of experiments, nor is he aware what is practically terme 
cured strips graded ready for the manufacturer to make up into tobacco ready 
for consumption by the smoking public. F 

I make a suggestion with the object of endeavouring to get the growers 0% 
leaf in Queensland in line with American and European growers to export an 
compete in the world’s market :-- ; 

The Government to acquire by lease or experiment, in conjunction with 
existing capable reliable growers, under the present conditions or on a 0° 
operative system, say, 25 acresin each of the districts mentioned (Texas; 
Inglewood, Warwick, and Killarney). Erect proper curing-sheds; each shed t0 
be under the supervision of reliable growers, and the whole to be under writte? 
instructions and personal direction of the expert. The task, no doubt, woul 
be an arduous one at the commencement, but, providing the seasons are as g00 
as we have had for the past four years, the effect would be magical. 

The result of the experiment—z.e., the leaf resulting therefrom—would 
bring a much higher price than that roughly cured out in the open. ‘The exper 
ment would pay for itself, the securing of ground and suitable shed erection 
being the only primary outlay. 41 

After the first two crops are shown to be satisfactory, other farmers will, 
follow, and without doubt curing-sheds will go up in the place of those standins 
at present, which are far from being creditable. The responsibility ot the 
Government will then cease, excepting, of course, the continuing the services 0 
an expert. 


TOBACCO-GROWING IN IRELAND. 

Last year we published a short account in the Journal (Vol. VI, p. 434) on 
some experiments in tobacco-growing carried out by the Donaghpatrick O- 
_ operative Acricultural Society, County Meath, Ireland. The experiments wel 

to show that tobacco would grow luxuriantly in that county, and that the 
manufactured article was a fairly good sample of strong, coarse tobacco, nearly 
twice as strong as the strongest sold. The cost of production, including 
manufacture, was 4d. per Ib., and the excise duty 2s. Sd. per Ib. The tobacc? 
was sold wholesale for 4s. per Ib., yielding a net profit of £132 per acre. 
Further experiments were to be made by the society in different parts 07 
Treland. : 

On this subject the Agricultural Gazette, London, in its issue of Ist Mare), 
1901, writes :—‘‘In reply to Mr. J. Campbell on Monday, Mr. Gerald Balfour 
said:—‘ Experiments in tobacco culture were carried out by the Department 0 
Agriculture in fourteen counties last year, with results sufficiently satisfactory 
to justify further trials this year. “So far, only the stages of drying au 
fermenting in regard to last year’s crop have been reached, and until the 
manufacture is complete it would not be possible to give figures as to the oo 
of cultivation, &c. All available details of the experiments will be found in the 
November and February issues of the Journal of the Department.’ We te# 
that all the trouble taken by the Department in this connection will be labow 
lost. The Journal of the Department gives the results of erowing the crop i 
different parts of Ireland, and the arrangements made for growing it agai ‘pe 
the present season. There never was any doubt, however, as to the possibill y 
of growing tobacco in Ireland. The question is as to whether tobacco oom 
enough to pay growers can be produced in that country. Some years fam 
Messrs. Carter and Co., Mr. Faunce de Laune, and a few other agriculture 
grew fair crops of tobacco; but the quality was not good enough to satl® Ff 
smokers, and difficulties with the Excise authorities were troublesome. Jt Ne a" 
concluded that tobacco good enough to pay for the great expense of grow! 
and curing it could not be produced in this country.” 
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Station uses generally, cannot be over-estimated. 
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al e 
selence. 
ANALYSIS OF WATER FROM LOCKYER CREEK, GATTON. 


The importance of a pure water supply for irrigation and for farm and 


This has already been 


demonstrated by Dr. Maxwell, who has analysed several samples in the Mackay 
tnd Bundaberg districts, and has shown that some are unsuitable for irrigation 
Owing to the presence in superabundance of certain salts which, in excess, are 
injurious to the soil and to plant life. Many waters contain salts, soluble 
Magnesia, chlorides, and nitrates, which, by decomposing, set free the 
respective acids which have a destructive effect on iron and galvanised iron. 
The accompanying analysis and report by Mr. J. C. Briinnich, chemist to the 
Department of Agriculture, is therefore of great value :— 


Anatysts OF WATER FROM THEE LockYER CREEK. 


Silica Rr 
Carbonic Acid ... 
Sulphuric Acid ... 
Chlorine ... Sn 
Nitric Acid 

Iron and Alumina 
Lime . aa 
Magnesia... 

Soda 

Potash 


Total ers oe ss, 
Less Oxygen equiv, to Cl. 


Total 


Potassium Chloride 
Sodium Chloride 
Magnesium Chloride 
Calcium Chloride 
Magnesium Nitrate 


Silica : Ae 
Tron and Alumina 
Calcium Sulphate 
Calcium Carbonate 
Magnesium Carbonate 


Total 
Total Residue at 110° C. 


}¥ ree and half Combined 
Nitric Acid 
Ammonia ... ye rR 
Albuminoid Ammonia ... 
Nitrous Acid 


Total hardness... : 


Permanent hardness after boiling yi 
Permanent hardness boiled with Soda 


Specific Gravity, Sp. Gr. 33° 
This sample of water was ta 


station of the Queensland Agricultural College, ‘ 1 
being very low, but, however, still running. 


ar, containing only traces of organic matter, 


Spell of dry weather, the creek 
The water was perfectly cle 


but is rather hard and of saline character. | . 
hloride found, besides a large amount of salt and 


No alkali carbonates are present. 


large amount of magnesium ¢ 
other chlorides. 


Soluble. 
ae 


\ 


r 


percent. Alcohol, 


Insoluble, 


} 
4 
G 


Tn 49 


Carbon. Acid 


Grammes Grains 

per per 
Litre. Gallon. 
Sio, 0095 065 
CHO, on an oe) RE TS 
STO sg eit | Wey 0024 168 
Cl Aas a meee 100 22°050 
WELOE, cs: aps cas 0128 “896 
Al,O, + Fe,0, ... 0009 063 
C20) aes fe 0762 5334 
MgO ... “L604 11°228 
NEY IO) o,, 1670 11°690 
K,O 0020 140 
*8997 62°972 
0710 4970 
8287 58009 
KCl 0032 224 
NaCi “3146 22 022 
MgCl .. 1495. -10°465 
CaGigne: i O1T4 1 218 
WEEN Qk 0175 1:225 
SiO eae 0095 665 
Fe,0, + Al,Os “0009 063 
CasO, ... tae “0041 287 
CaCO)... abe 8204 
MgCO, 1942 13 °594 
$281. 57967 
S156 57092 
1140 7980 
0128 896 
“000044 008 
000120 “0038 
Nil. Nil. 

mane 3595 

; 30:0 

15°4 

100092 — 


ken from the Lockyer Creek, near the pumping 


on the 5th March, after a long 


The chief characteristic is the 
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We have always found that the water has a very destructive action on 
iron, galvanised iron, &¢., and this is entirely due to the presence of soluble 
magnesium salts, chlorides, and nitrates, which have the peculiar property 0 
decomposing (disassociating) in solution at the temperature of boiling water, 
setting free the respective acids. For the same reason, in the analysis, the 
amount of total residue directly found is slightly lower than the amount of all 
the constituents added up together. ’ 

Although the water contains some free and half-combined carbonic acid, 
the hardness is of a very permanent character, being very little lowered by 
boiling. An addition of slaked lime or washing soda reduces the hardness very 
considerably, and the destructive action of the magnesium salts will also be 
minimised by the addition of a small quantity of soda. 

The water may be used safely for domestic purposes and watering of stock, 
also for irrigation, especially for such crops, which benefit by a small addition 
of salt, as for instance: mangels, beets, cabbage, turnips, and also lucerne. 
An excessive use of the water for irrigation must, however, be avoided, as the 
chlorides have a bad effect on soil by coagulaitng the clay, and thus ruining the 
texture of the soil; chlorides have also a very powerful solvent action on sy 
of the mineral plant foods found in the soil, and excessive application of suc 
water may lead to losses of valuable constituents. 


A WARNING TO PURCHASERS OF OIL CAKES. 

Tn conversation with a Logan farmer the other day, the subject of oil 
cakes was brought up, and he stated that the cakes he purchased in Queensland 
were not at all equal to what he had used in the old country. There seemed, 
he said, to be a preponderance of husk or bran in it. 

Perhaps the following report, in the Scottish Farmer, will throw more light 
on the subject :— 

The report of the Chemical Committee of the Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England at its last meeting contained a very important 
communication from Dr. Voelcker, which buyers of cakes ma profitably ponder. 
The point illustrated in the statement is the “ unreliability under certain 
circumstances of the analysis given with cakes.” It is quite possible to sell 
cakes with an analysis which applies in a general way but has no specific bearin 
on the matter in hand. As told by Dr. Voelcker the story and its lessons nee 
little emphasis. 

A member of the society sent in November, 1900, for analysis a sample of 
linseed cake, the price charged for which was £8 17s. 6d. per ton. Dr. Voelcker 
reported:—‘ This is not a satisfactory cake, containing too much weed seed 
(Grape chiefly), starchy impurity, and sand (1-79 per cent.). I consider it 
decidedly dear.” 

The vendors said there must be some mistake about Dr. Voeleker’s analysis, 
and enclosed a copy of an analysis by an analytical chemist, which they said 
was “of our last, the cake is exceptionally good, and why yours should be 
different we are at a loss to see.” The réport read, “This’is a 95 per cent. 
pure linseed cake, rich in oil.” The percentage of oil stated was 13°16, whereas 
Dr. Voelcker’s analysis gave only 10°19 per cent. Dr. Voelcker remarked that 
the copy of analysis put in bore no date, and that there was nothing to identity 
it as referring to the delivery from which the particular purchase in question 
was made. Ultimately a sample was taken by the vendors from the actual 
delivery, and the vendors wrote to the purchaser on 11th January, 1901 :— 


; “Re Linseed Cake Analyses. 

“ We have thoroughly gone into this matter, and had cakes drawn from 
your farm analysed by another analyst, and we regret very much to say that 
_ they have not come out as they should, 95 per cent. purity—and your complaint 

18 quite justified. We do not make these cakes ourselves, but they are 
manufactured for us by two firms on big contracts, guaranteed up to a certal? 
analysis—yviz., 95 per cent. purity and 11:12 per cent. oil, which, as everyon® 
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Inows, is a high standard of purity. From time to time we have them analysed, 
to see that our customers and ourselves are getting value for money, and 
We are pleased to say that only on one occasion before have we had reason to 
Complain. The reason given by the manufacturers is that the men have 
allowed the bins to run too low, and this particular lot has got all the admixture 
Which settles on the bottom of the bins attor a night’s work, which, if correct, 
Is nothing but carelessness. We shall be pleased to make this matter right 
with you by an allowance, and would suggest 15s. per ton, which, we think, is 
about the difference in the value of cake which you should have had and what 
You have had delivered to you. We also wish to tender our very best thanks 
to you for having had the cakes analysed, and so brought the matter to light, 
Which we will see never occurs again.” 
In the end an allowance of 22s. 6d. per ton was given. Dr. Voelcker, in 
reply, wrote on 16th January, 190L:—“ I am obliged to you for letting me know 
urther about the eake. And it is satisfactory to me to know that the vendors, 
after asserting that the cake was exceptionally good, now allow that my 
strictures on it were fully justified. This case shows you how little one can 
trust to analyses put out by vendors, and purporting to be that of a particular 
clivery, unless one obtains from them a definite guarantee that the cake 
actually being purchased is up to the quality set out. I am afraid T cannot 
quite follow the explanation given as to the cause of occurrence of the impuri- 
ties. I reported weed seeds—rape chiefly—in abundance. 1 can understand 
Sand settling out to the bottom of a bin, but I haye yet to learn that rape and 
other weed seeds do so separate themselves out from linseed and collect more 
at the bottom of a vessel.” i 
This report shows the value of the work done by the chemical department 
of national societies. It is of great importance to farmers that such methods 
of trade should be exposed, and they will be well advised to call in the aid of 
the authorised analyst whenever necessary. No honourable merchant fears the 


Nalyst. 


FORESTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

__ An Appalachian forest reserve is the subject of a Bill in Congress. This 
Bil would direct. the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase not more than 
2,000,000 acres of forest land in these mountains in Virginia, North and South | 
_“arolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, and to there establish a park. The 

Urpose is stated to be the preservation of the richest hardwood forests of the 

Nited States and their scientific culture and utilisation. This country is also 
ne of the most picturesque and attractive in the United States, and the 
Conservation of our water powers is also an important element in the project. 

he Bill would appropriate 5,000,000 dollars for the purchase of the land and 

velopment of the park,—Engincering News. 

We (Queensland Agricultural Journal) since learn, from the same source, 

. shat the Bill has been favourably reported on by the Senate Committee on 
rest Reservations. | ; t : 
1 The ews also says :—The timber exports of the United States, including 
Umber and manufactured wood, amounted to 50,598,416 dollars (£10,119,683) 
the fiseal year ending 30th June, 1900. The United States Bureau of 
aqitistics says that the imports of corresponding products amounted to 
9,591,908 dollars (£4,118,381), leaving a very handsome balance of trade in 
ie favour; about half of this import comes from Canada, and the bulk of 
¢o, Pemainder from tropical regions. The wooded area of the United States 
OVerg 1,094,496 square miles, or 37 per cent. of our territory ; and we cut 
geProximately 2 per cent. of our timber resources annually, or 40 billions 
et B.M. estimated as timberavailable. The Bureau does not believe, however, 
ty we are in danger of a timber famine. Tt holds that, as soon as the 
a of timber land values rises to the level of lumber prices, indiscriminate 
iting will largely cease, scientific forestry will prevail, and forest fires 
be systematically prevented or controlled. ; 

A ‘ 
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Statistics. 
RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


Taste SHowine THE Toran RaInFALL FoR EACH Monvu or THE YEAR IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
DISTRICTS OF QUEENSLAND. 


1900. 1901. 
STATIONS. = = —_—_—_— aro 
| | | j 
Feb. Mar. | April.| May. | June. July. | Aug. ‘Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. || Jan. Yeb. 
a — = —|— 
| | 
North. | | 6°23 
Bowen ... ... «| 0°40] 0°88 0°59/ 0°89 1:14) 0:96/ 0:76) 0-12] 0-31) 0-05] 2°30 || 17:25 | Oro 
Cairns... ... «| 1:98] 8°90) 3:77] 3:56| 1-66] 0-20] Nil. | 2-44) 1:52) 1°61| 4:19 || 11°53 208 
Geraldton 1... | 2°36 8°86/ 8°86] 8:33 234) 1-02) Nil. | 2:63] 3:17/| 239 | 18-68 || 23°32 ann 
Herberton ..._ «| 0°23) 197) 2:19] 0-57 | 0°12] 0°08} Nil.) 0-74] Nil. | 3-11] 4°01 || 8:25) T147 
Hughenden .., —...| 1:04] 0°01) Nil. | O-11| 0:02} 2:45) Nil. | 0-14] Nil. | 0-10) 0-61] 1°62 99:36 
Kamerunga ... ...| 1:01} 860/ 3:25/ 3-65/ Nil.| 0-18| 0-03) 1-42] 1-98] 1-28] 2°38 |/ 15 91 | 25" 
Longreach... ... | 0°48 Nil. Nil. | O-l4) Nil. | 2°34] 0°50) Nil. | Nil.| 0-19] O-1L|} 0-41] Ue 
Tucinda vee | U7 | 4°90} 4:44] 9°08) 1:10] 1°04] 0-08) 0:44] 1:33] 0:88] 2:48 || 31°80 ge 99 
Mackay ite 0°65] 412° 240} 2:89 2-00} 3:25) O74) 1:19| 0-48| 0-12] 7-00 |/ 2485) Foe 
Rockhampton ... 0-25 | 164) 0°93] 1°38 0-71] 1-70] 0:92) 2°52] 0°53] 1:15] 0°68 || 0°49 3:94 
Townsville... 0-07} 168 0°87} 2°31 0-41} 0°57 0-12} 0°25] 0-91) 0-05] 0-78 14°91 | 1 
South. | | | 17 
Barcaldine... ... | 0°65) 0-09, 2:03) 1:38 0:29) 4:38| 1°63) 0-03} Nil. | 0-30] 1:20]| 0°15) J'9 
Beenleigh =... ... | 3°19) 3:16) 1-25) 7-55) 218] 4°77| 1:06) 1-90} 0:26) 2°80] 1:19|| 5:99) 3. 
Biggenden —...—... | 0°40] 2'81/ 0°28) 3:06) 1:43] 3-23) 0-98) 3:07 | 0-87| 165 / 0-06 || LIT) O00 
Blackull s+ s+ | 131] 0°63) 0°63} 2:19) 0°33) 2-21) 0-6) 0-12] Nil. | 0-29] 0-17) 0°29) 56 
Brisbane $x 5:18] 3°37, 1:38) 5:45) 268) 4:36] 0-79) 1:52| 0-14) 2-48| 0°55 )) 348) Foy 
Bundaberg... ... | 0°86| 1:86| 115| 3:97) 1-46) 5:20| 1:14) 1°56] 3°05] 1-06) 1-28)) 2°34) 27 
Caboolture ... ... | 4°18 5°68) 1-42/ 7-04] 214] 3:73| 1:56) 2-04] 1:99] 0:86] 2:11]) 111) O55 
Charleville... ...| 0-08] 0:79) Nil. | 1-15) 1:31] 1-80} 0-13) 0°59) 0:13] 0:19) 1:13]} 0-19) O44 
Dalby... ... «| 6°31} 2°80| 2°46] 2°64] 1:29] 1-70] 1:72| 1:67] Nil. | 1:77| 3:37 || 2°89 4:33 
Emerald ve se | 122) 3°97) 042) 2°72) 115) 3-96 | 0°52) 0°35} 0-18] 0-31 | 1-03] 365) 45 
Esk... | 234] 4°73 150] 4-78| 1:89] 2°85| 1:39) 3-00] Nil. | 1:35] 1:80]| 3:99 154 
Gatton College s+) 407) 3:13) 2:24) 4°24) 1:15] 2-73) 1:33| 2°81) Nil.) 4°12] 0-47 || 627) 349 
Gayndah n+ ve | 207) 111) 1:22) 2°57) 0°88] 3:36| 1-42) 3:28] 3-21] 1:84] 0-08 || 1°22) a 95 
Gindie ... 0°57 | 1-04) 0-96 8:01) 0-92] 3:01| 0:55) 0-22} 0°27] 0-49] 1:32 |] 187) 349 
Gympie ae 184] 2:76 | 105 | 3°63 0°82) 3:34) 0-34) 5°67] 0°18| 0-84] 0-47 |) 2°57) 5g 
Ipswich vee | 166) 185) 1-47) 478) 1-45] 2:25] 1-17) 1°37] 0°01] 3-93] 0°47 |) 2°09) 458 
Laidley... ... ...| 3:15] 2:37) 1-94! 436) 1-41| 2-28] 1-08] 2-39} Nil. | 4:55] 0:63|| 4:01 Bol 
Maryborough ... ... | 1:78 326 | 117} 4°33) 1:21} 4:32] 0:57] 3:55] 1:22] 0:68] 1:18 || 5°03 913 
Nambour... | 5°64) 4°67) 2:78) 7-77) 1-35] 3-42] 1:81] 4:15] 0-52] 191] B19} 4:25] f49 
Nerang... ... «| 3:37 | 3°06) 0-47 | 18:28/ 2°84] 7:74] 1:08| 2-79| 0:26| 302| 2921) 4:26) Oy 
Roma...  s. vs | 152) 4:40) 0°23) 2:07) 2-14] 2:14) 1:05] 0-77| 0°66] 2:20} 3:28]] 113| O69 
Stanthorpe... ... | 4°81} 1-87) 1:70| 3:17| 1:22) 2-26) 1:50| 3:08| 0-23] 2-17} 2:16|| 1:94, O49 
Taroom tr + | 3°65] 2°92) 2:11) 2°55} 140] 2-46] 2:93) 2-26) 1-47] 0-45] 0-29|) 1°40) 057 
Tambo... +. «| 155] 0:30) 0°02) 204] 1-49| 1-75] 0:59| 0-19) Nil. | 1:87] 1:52]| 0°52) 4g 
fewantin ...  ... | 4°87 | 5:36) 1:02} 5:90/ 3°03| 5-89] 1:97) 5:78| 1-48] 0:74 0:95 || 7°04] 1) 35 
Texas... ..  .. | 339) 1°63! 1:48) 3:35 1:86] 2°72| 0°66] 2-68! 0:35] 2°67] 3:33 || 1:29) 3.76 
Toowoomba ... ... | 290) 2:87) 2:00] 4*67| 1:69) 2:47| 1:35| 1:95] 0-43] 2:42] 2-40], 3:69} O56 
Warwick ve see | #19] 1°93) 1:01) 3°31! 1:23] 1-99) 1:11] 2-72} 0-13] 2-01] 2:50]| 2:90) 073 
Westbrook... | 371) 1°78) 181) 3:04) 116] 1°85) 1:18| 0°60] 0-04] 4:59} 1-35 || 1°88 
i i | | t 


CLEMENT L. WRAGGE, ‘ 
Government Meteorologist: 


QUEENSLAND PRODUCTS IN BRITISH MARKETS. 


Burrer.—Australian choicest, 100s. to 110s. to 114s. ; New Zealand, 1008- 
to 110s. ; Danish, 112s. to 116s. per ewt. 


: : F E d 
Currse.—American, 20s. to 63s.; Canadian, 40s. to 548. ; New Zealan™ 
50s. to 64s. per ewt. t 
Sucar.—Refined, £16 to £16 10s. per, ton; German beet, 88 per a 
9s. 3d. per ewt. f.0.b.; Hamburg, 11s. 
Syrups.—6s. to 14s. per ewt. 
Motasses.—4s. 6d. to 7s. per ewt. 


-Ricz.—Rangoon, 9s. to 16s.; Japan, 14s. to 22s.; Java, 19s. te 
Patna, 18s. to 248. per ewt. 


. 
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Corrre.—In bond (duty 13d. per Ib. and } per cent.), Ceylon plantation, 
nest SOs. to 110s.; pea-berry, 50s. to 115s. ; small to good middling 55s. to 
60s. ; Mocha, 70s. to 90s. ; Jamaica, smalls, 34s., good to fine greenish, 40s. to 
43s., bold, 61s. 6d. per ewt. Santos : Large purchases have been made by a 
ew York speculator, and “futures” have had a sharp rise. Quotations were : 
February, 31s. 3d. ; March, 31s. 6d.; May, 32s. ; July, 32s. 3d. ; September, 
32s. 6d., and December 33s. per cwt., being about 1s. 9d. per cwt. above the 
lowest of the week. The Brazilian crop is now estimated at 12,500,000 bags. 

Arrowroor. ~ St. Vincent, 1?d. to 44d. ; Natal, 53d. to 63d. ; Bermuda, 
Is. Sd. to 1s. 10d. per Ib. ; English, 29s. 6d. per 504 lb. 

Wuear.—Australian, 32s.; New Zealand, 29s. to 30s. 6d. per 496 lb. ; 
Duluth, 34s. ; Manitoba, 34s. per 480 Ib. > ‘ 


Matrrye Barrry.—English, 31s. to 84s. per 448 lb.; Californian, 26s. 6d. 
to 27s. 6d. per 448 Ib. 


2 Oats.—New Zealand, 26s. to 27s. per 384 Ib.; Canadian, 16s. 6d. per 
°20 Ib. 


Spriv Pras.—42s. per 504 Ib. 

Gincer.—Cochin, medium small rough cut, 33s. to 47s.; Jamaica, small 
brown washed, 40s. 6d. per cwt. 

Prepper.—Capsicums, 20s. to 90s. ; Chillies, 26s. to 43s. per ewt. 

Topacco.—Prices remain much as quoted last month. 


Wrixe.—Wootonga, red, 13s. per dozen bottles to 17s. per dozen quart 
.gons ; waratah, 18s. to 23s. per dozen; fair red wine (Australian claret type), 
™ bond, 2s. to 2s. 6d. per gallon. 


Green Fruve.— Apples (ex “ Ormuz’) South Australia, New York pippins, 

28. 6d. to 15s. ; Tasmanian spotted, 7s. to 10s. per case ; pine apples, 3s. to 5s. 

ach: Oranges, common, 9s. to 11s. ; medium, 12s. to 14s. ; fine, 14s. to 18s.; 

Hest selected, 24s. to 41s. per 420; lemons, finest selected, 15s. to 17 cba 
ordinary to fine, 8s. 6d. to 14s. per 420; bananas, 12s. to 14s. per bunch. 


Corron.—Sea Island, seed, 2d.; ginned, 8d. per Ib. Clean upland has 
vanced for “future” deliveries, at Liverpool, to about 53d. per Jb. 


Corron Wastr.—21s. to 30s. per ewt. 

Corrox Srep.—£6 6s. 3d. per ton. 

Orn Cake.—Decorticated cotton. 

Corroy-srep Orr.—Crude, 18s. 6d. ; refined, 20s. to 21s. per cwt. 


, Eaas.—French, 11s. to 11s. 6d.; Russian, 6s. 8d to 7s. 9d.; Danish, 9s. 6d. 
° 12s. 9d. per 120. 


Dee airmen) a packages returned unsold; Jamacia, 24s. to 28s.; 
an, 42s, 6d. per ewt. 

Breswax.—ls, 2d. to-ls. 5d. per lb. 

Ontve Orn.—£35 to £40; eating oil, £50; sublime. £60 to £85 per tun. 
Liysrep.—49s. to 65s. per quarter. 

Linsrrp O1r.—£25 to £25 10s. per ton. 

Linseep Orn Caxe.—£8 to £8 5s. per ton. 


0) Woor.—The next series of London wool sales will open on 80th April. 
Sing prices given in the last issue of the Journal. 
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Frozen Mrar.—tThe following are the latest quotations (London, April 13) 
for the various descriptions of frozen meat mentioned :—New Zealand Mutton 
(crossbred wethers and merino ewes): Canterbury, 458;d.; Dunedin a 
Southland, 32d.; North Island, 311d. Australian Mutton (crossbred an 
merino wethers): Heavy (over 50 lb.), 22d.; light (under 50 Ib.), 2¢d. Bo 
Plate Mutton (crossbred and merino wethers): Heavy, 353; ; light, 3a’c% 
New Zealand Lambs: Prime Canterbury (82 lb. to 42 1b.), 5éd.; fair average, 
53d. Australian Lambs: Prime (32 lb. to 40 lb.), 4¢d.; fair average, 450. 
New Zealand Frozen Beef (fair average quality) : Ox fores (100 Ib. to 200 Ib.)s 
3,3,d.; ox hinds (180 lb. to 200 Ib.), 32d. Australian Frozen Beef (fair 
average quality): Ox fores (100 lb. to 200 lb.), 2¢d.; ox hinds (160 Ib. to 
200 Ib.), 33d. 


The above prices are the official quotations furnished by the Frozen Meat 
Trade Association. The basis of quotations is sales of lines of not less than 
100 carcasses of mutton or lamb, or 25 quarters of beef. All the quotations for 
mutton are for average quality. Quotations for New Zealand and Australian 
lambs do not include sales of small lambs or heavies, or inferior qualifies. 


Bacon.—Irish, 67s. to 68s.; American, 42s. to 45s.; Canadian, 56s. to 628. 
per cwt. 


Hans.—Irish, 90s. to 100s.; American, 42s. to 50s. per ewt. 


Hrpes.—88 Ib. to 46 Ib., 53d.; 481b. to 561b., 63d.; GO Ib. to 68 1b., 734 
per lb. 


Sxins.—Calfskins, 2s. 6d. each. Sheepskins, 5d. to 6d. per lb. 


Tattow.—Beef, 27s.; mutton, 28s. 6d. per cwt. 


DISCOVERY OF NITRATE OF SODA. 


If Professor G. E. Bailey (Cal.) is not mistaken, there should shortly, be # 
good time in store for farmers who use artificial fertilisers at all extensive J 
Professor Bailey states that in the Death Valley, California, immense depo’ — 
of nitrate of soda exist, and that the section is as rich in nitrates as the famou 
nitrate districts of Peru. These deposits, he says, have been formed by ite 
subsidence of the ocean. In this instance the rising of the Sierra Nev 
mountains left a large portion of the ocean without any outlet and_ with i 
insufficient inflow of water to balance the evaporation, the result being 
vast deposits of chemicals carried in the sea-water have been made. 


Should this statement be correct, it is probable that the vastly inereasel 
output will result in a corresponding decrease in the price of nitrate of spat 
Farmers will be enabled to use it more extensively with the further result os 
larger crops will be raised on farms where hitherto very little of any fer? 
has been employed. 
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Animal Pathology. 


ON THE VALUE OF TUBERCULIN. 
No. 1. 


By C. J. POUND, 
Government Bacteriologist. 


In this and the following articles I have made reference to the writings of 
Several eminent authorities on tuberculin and bovine tuberculosis, including 
Sam. Woodhead, McFadyean, Barry, Koch, and Noeard, &e. 

A somewhat general opinion prevails amongst stockowners that certain 
breeds of cattle are very susceptible and predisposed to tuberculosis, while 
there are others, such as the Devens and Herefords, which are spoken of as 

eing more or less able to resist the disease. 

Such, however, has not been borne out by any experimented evidence, 
although, by the light that has been thrown on the matter by means of the 
‘pplication of the tuberculin test on an extensive scale, it certainly does appear 
at first sight that certain milking strains, such as Shorthorns, Jerseys, and 
Ayrshires, have a greater tendency to the disease. Nevertheless, if we carefully 
‘nalyse any case where tuberculosis is alarmingly disseminated throughout the 

erd, we are at once forced to the conclusion that the conditions under which the 
animals have lived, together with the surrounding circumstances, have very 
Naterially assisted in the spread of the disease from one animal to another. 

A cow suffering from tubercular lesions of the lungs, when coughing, 

€xpels from its mouth and nose mucous containing active tubercle bacilli into 
© manger or feed-box, where it naturally dries and gets mixed with the food. 
n this state it might be inhaled and the germs grow in the lungs, or it might 
© swallowed and produce tuberculosis of the intestines and the mesenteric 

glands, There can be very little doubt that at St. Helena, after the disease 
ad been introduced, it was spread amongst the cattle in the above manner. 

It is frequently argued that in calves which are born of tubercular parents 
the disease remains latent, and only manifests itself by external symptoms after 
.'€ animals have reached maturity. This argument is without foundation, for 

as been repeatedly shown by the most crucial experiments that healthy 
falyes born of healthy parents may be readily infected by feeding with, or by 
€ inoculation of, any tubercular matter ; moreover, the disease will invariably 
Tosress to such an extent as to cause the death of the animal. On the other 
and, calves that are born of tubercular parents, if removed from an infected 
mosphere, kept under good hygienic surroundings, and fed on sterilised milk 
®t other food that is free from tubercle, will not show any taint of this disease 
‘ven when they arrive at maturity. 
Animals that are affected only slightly with tuberculosis, but kept under 
urable conditions with healthy surroundings, will frequently live for years 
Without the disease making any apparent headway in their systems, and were it 
Not for the tuberculin test, the presence of this disease would hardly ever be 
“cognised in animals of this class. This special point has been strikingly 
fhufirmed in the experiments on the St. Helena cattle, where, as will be seen in 
© accompanying photographs, the four tuberculous cows remained in a good 
“Ondition suitable for breeding purposes for several years. 
i To destroy such animals in order to eradicate the malady often wipes 
a of existence not only large money values but, what is of far greater 
seeortance, it may needlessly destroy the labour of years spent in careful and 
€cted breeding. 


favo 
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There are many well-known breeders who have been engaged for yeat® 
and in some instances devoted their whole life, in building up a strain that }* 
noted for several points of excellence in some one direction. Suppose that 1» 
consequence of the discoverable existence of tuberculosis, the herd on os 
years of labour have been expended is killed, there is at once destroyed ee 
acttal capital involved in the animals in question; but the potential value 
that are lost are much greater, for money alone cannot replace these in any 
way. } ; l 
So long as tuberculosis was considered ax absolutely incurable a” 
hereditary, and, so long as it was generally recognised that the only way ° 
effectively stamping out the disease was by destroying all animals that ee 
to the tuberculin test, this method of wholesale slaughter was more or les 
justifiable, because it is only right that we should be on the safe side in ae 
pertaining to the public health. Now, however, thanks to the very va 
researches in Denmark by Professor Bang, which have been confirmed 11 : 
most marked manner by competent observers in other countries, it has heen 
definitely shown that a reaction to the tuberculin test does not necessarily mean 
that the dairy products from such an animal are dangerous to human healt A 
also, that it is perfectly safe under certain conditions to keep such an animal} 

a herd for even years. Consequently, the need of compulsory slaughter of & 
animals that react to the tuberculin test becomes less evident. 


: Some six years ago, in the early days of tuberculin testing, when little "3 
nothing was known of the above facts, Lord Spencer, of Althorpe Park, was pat 
suaded by Professor McFadyean, of the Royal Veterinary College, London, to ha 1s 
the whole of his celebrated Jersey herd tested with tuberculin. All the anum@ 
exhibited a very marked reaction, and after due consideration were GSN ss 
On post-mortem examination the correctness of the test was readily proved, q 
in every animal could be found one or more typical lesions of the dise OMe 
thereby proving the great certainty of tuberculin as an aid in the diagnosls, 
tuberculous cattle. 1t was pointed out by Professor McFadyean that during 
life there were only two animals that presented even slightly suspicion 
symptoms of tuberculosis, while the remainder to all appearances wer 
perfectly sound and healthy. 


There cannot be the slightest doubt that had Lord Spencer or Protos 
McFadyean known as much then as they do now, it is quite obvious that at ie 
present time there would be at Althorpe Park a splendid herd of Tersey cat 
with all the highest points of excellence, &c., that can be obtained 12 = 
particular breed, and, further, they could all have been guaranteed free Aly 
any trace of tuberculosis, notwithstanding the fact that they were direc 
descended from absolutely proved tubercular ancestors. 


In the United States there are a number of well-known A jeultr 
Colleges possessing dairy herds upon which thousands of dollars have aay 
expended in bringing them up to the highest standard of efficiency as Beto 
their milking qualities and showyard values, but, when tested for the first 


of tuberculous animals. What, indeed, appeared most aU was 


cold weather. In some of these cases the Althorpe Park method was ares 
out, every animal that reacted being destroyed. In others, only those w ther 
. . 5 
reacting animals were isolated from the healthy portion of the herd and u pe 
expressly for breeding purposes, in order that the many good quae the 


. 2 . . yO 4 
necessary special assistance was obtained, and money ungrudgingly Cer a8 
u 
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Perhaps one of the most interesting cases is that of the Agricultural 
Experimental Station at the University of Wisconsin, U.S.A. In January, 1896, 
e dairy herd there was tested for the first time, when sixteen animals reacted 
and eighteen were found healthy. ‘The two lots were then se parated, and the 
Wisions handled as two separate herds, but as soon as a calf was born of a 
tuberculous mother it was removed to the healthy division and fed on boiled 
milk. When each animal in the affected section began to show unmistakable 
Signs of decline it was destroyed, as natural death was not allowed to occur. 
t became necessary, before the rebuilding of the herd was begun, to thoroughly 
Isinfeet with corrosive sublimate solution, and limewash the whole of the 
Duildings occupied by the herd, and also to repeat the operation at various 
tervals. ; 
The following table shows a record of repeated tuberculin tests made on 
the Wisconsin herd, in which the progeny of reacting animals was separated 
tom the dams at birth, also the actual condition of the herd after each test :— 


Nuinber of Animals Tuberculous 
Adjudged by the Test. || Section. | 
Date of Test. as ne : a 5 Aas Perey | Healthy 
| | | Section, 
Healthy. | Diseased. Healthy. | Diseased. 
Apnuary, 1896 Rt ROE Rn FNP ae 18 are A 8G a 16 18 
A? 1896. an ori yd Heb 21 14 4 14 17 
Uy A ott eRe eae eiey anh, ( teem abs 11 iy i hy 
parember, 1897 pe ee 433 ated) 36 | 11 13 10 23 
BUrtinry-3<1500 @ kis ice teva ee Meieh ID GAUSS 7 27 7 37 


The above table clearly demonstrates the complete check given to the 
‘pread of the disease. Notwithstanding that the disease progressed in the 
“tected animals, the number of diseased animals lessened, while the young 
tom both the healthy and the diseased divisions always stood the test, showing 
Mt the disease is contracted after birth, and not, as is generally believed, 
herited from the affected dam or sire. , 


Aovicultural Patents, 


PATENTS ACCEPTED. 

Sa SPLITTING, CLEANING, AND Scurcuine Fipres.—Class 89 (14 Figures) : 
Seve! Benjamin Allison, of S 1/2 and 35th streets, Galveston, Texas, United 
Re of America, mechanical engineer. ‘“ Improvements in Machines for 
Parating the Fibres of Plants.’ Dated 7th June, 1900. (Drawings, 30s.; 
Pecification, 9s. Gd.) The stalks are fed by a grooved travelling belt between 
Sling knives alternating with guide ribs or flanges ; beyond are other breaking 
rs with guiding concayes, leading to reciprocating seutching bars ; beyond 

Mn are scraping knives and teeth, and splitting rollers arranged on the surface 

elts or drums. Several alternative detail arrangements are described. 

| i Reciprocating Hann Cane Currer.—Class 30 (2 Figures): Ralph 
«bert Paul, of Supreme Court, ‘lownsville, Queensland, judge’s associate. 
a, pew or improved Sugar-cane Cutter.” Dated 80th June, 1900. (Drawings, 
mt d.; specification, 4s.) A reciprocating pneumatic or other tool-motor of any 
table type is attached to a fine saw-blade or circular knife. The tool is held 
la @hand and supplied with compressed air from a portable compressing 
ht. When a circular knife is used it is provided with stop-holes and a 


iy ng Pes so that the operating part of the edge can be changed as it becomes 
ed. 
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Measurtne Mink anp orHer Liquips.— Classes 32, 57 (2 Figures): James 
Marchbank, of Pinnager street, Broadford, Victoria, mechanical engineer, an 
Niels Percy Bidstrup, of Broadford, Victoria, mechanical engineer's improv 
“Improved Apparatus for Automatically Drawing off, and Measuring to Sea i 
in Predetermined Quantities, Skim-milk and other Fluids.” Dated 6th Augus® 
1900. (Drawings, 10s. ; specification, 7s. 6d.) The store tank communicatt® 
with a smaller measuring tank by a supply pipe with valves or cocks. Int f 
measuring tank is a float balanced by a weight upon which a projecting pm Ce. 
be adjusted to a vertical scale representing any quantity desired to be measured: 
When the desired quantity has run in, this pin strikes a trigger gear whic 
releases a weighted lever that on falling closes the inlet pipe and open® iy 
discharge cock or yalyve. 


Frrpine Mink ro Cream Separatrors.—Class 32 (6 Figures) : Aktiebo: 
laget Separator, of Stockholm, Sweden (Assignees of John Joseph Berrigan, 2 
Orange, county of Essex, State of New Jersey. United States of America. 
“Tmprovements in Feed Devices for Centrifugal Liquid Separators. Date 
1st October, 1900. (Drawings, 17s. 6d ; specification, 6s.) To remove a 
resistance to the passage of the incoming walle through the layer of cream 10 ie 
centre of the whirling vessel, and consequent loss of effect by eddies, t 
admission apertures are situated at such a radius that the density of ae 
entering milk is as nearly as possible the same as the temporary density of t é 
stratum of milk under the whirling action. In separators with conical gu a 
plates, the feed apertures are made upon radial extensions of the central pip 
or on pipes parallel to it at the desired radius. 


Sugar-surce TREATMENT AND Concenrratton.—Classes 23, 30: Samuel 
Morris Lillie, of 328 Chestnut street, city and county of Philadelphia, Penn 
sylvania, United States of America, chemist. ‘“ Improvement in Method of an 
Apparatus for Treating Solutions.’ Dated 5th November, 1900. (Drawing® 
17s. 6d. ; specification, 12s.) The juice is treated with chemicals under high ee 
perature and pressure; then, on releasing pressure, evaporation and concentrate” 
ensues, the steam given off being used for previous heating. : The cool juice 
sprayed down a low-pressure heater in which waste steam is utilised by adm1xt? ie 
it collects at the bottom, and is pumped to a second high-pressure steam-heny 
to attain the highest temperature, after which it collects in a storage tank uD . 
pressure. From the storage tank the juice passes toa pressure-reducing ae 
and is afterwards filtered and evaporated, the expanded steam returning to 
first spray-beater. Automatic and adjustable float-controlled valves rest B, ‘ 
the passage of the juice from one stage to the next. The apparatus may 
used for other solutions than sugar. 


ictor 
Harvesters, WinNnowrnc anp Bacarne.—Class 29: Hugh vai 


McKay, of Yuille street, Ballarat, Victoria, machinery merchant. “ Imprn3 
ments in Stripper Harvesters.” Dated 19th November, 1900. (Drawing* that 
specification, 21s. 6d.) This invention relates to harvesters of the type 1st 
strip, winnow, and bag grain in the field. The improvements comprise less 
the combination of a peg drum for threshing the cloaked heads, with an e? 
elevator leading from the beater drum; 2nd, side-by-side arrangeme? and 
elevators for the grain, unthreshed heads, &c.; 3rd, means for supporting aie 
adjusting the winnowing frame; 4th, a wind adjuster for the fan; 5th, ‘ 
trivances in and for imparting a shaking motion to the riddles; 6t ‘185 
apparatus for screening the grain; 7th, grain-separating and bagging appr ring 
8th, novel gear for locking and unlocking the worm of the segmental jute 
gear ; 9th, of a combined bag-shaker and brake gear ; 10th, a combined rave 4 
pole and a tilting or adjusting apparatus for the comb end of the machine; 

to the several combinations of parts as described. 
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Apsvustanre Buexer Suprort.—Class 32—(2 Figures) 5819: William 
James Muir, of Poowong East, Victoria, farmer. “ Improvements in Bucket 
Supports and the like.’ Dated 21st December, 1900. (Drawings, 7s. 6d. ; 
Specification, 5s. 6d.) This device is mainly for supporting a dairy milking 
ucket on the knees of the milker. A metal hoop surrounds the bucket, and 
Can be adjusted in girth by several catches in the fastening. At each side a 
racket overhangs the knees and supports the hoop and bucket. A further 
hook, coupled to the adjustable fastening by toggle links, and, catching on the 
ucket rim, prevents'the hoop slipping down off the bucket. 


Srpamina Fuargaror.—Class 81—(1 Figure) 5815: Jean Bardin, 
chemist, of Brussels, Belgium. ‘‘ Improvements in Apparatus for Disinfecting, 
eodorising, Fumigating, and similar purposes.” Dated 18th December, 1900. 
Drawings, 5s.; specification, 8s. 6d.) The lower part of the case contains a 
Perforated plate on which tinder fuel may be slowly burned ; above this is an 
ainular open top water-boiler, above which is another annular tray, a vessel 
Containing the formol or other substance to be vaporised. The flue passages 
are arranged so that the formol tray can only be heated by the passage of hot 
Noist yapour from the boiler. (3 claims.) 


Coars-sumars, Prvor Morron.—Class 36—(4 Figures) 5784: W ilham 
Henry Eyres, of Hamilton street, Sydney, New South Wales, commercial 
Manager. “ Improvements in Machines for Shearing and Clipping Wool or 
Hair.” Dated 26th November, 1900. (Drawings, 10s. ; specifications, 6s. 6d.) 

Na crank-driven machine of the “ Wolseley ” type, the rocking arm swings on 
“central pivot pressed down by a locked screw, the outer end carries the loose 
Cutter by a pair of renewable studs or screws, and the back end carries a roller- 

owl, which reciprocates laterally on a flat track above the crank bearing. A 

exible dust shield closes the frame-space outside the central pivot. 


Compressep Arr Ventriatron.—Classes 32, 82, 88, 96—5750: John 
larke, of Orangeville, Dufferin, Ontario, Canada, grain merchant. ‘‘ Preser- 
Yation and Purification by Compressed Air.” Dated 3rd November, 1900. 
t rawings, 12s. Gd ; specification, 10s. 6d.) Any chamber for storage or 
abitation is ventilated or purified by a supply of compressed air with a choked 
°utlet ; the air may be spatial or ozonized. A railway car is illustrated in 
Which reyolyable cowls convey fresh air to the interior sith escapes by similar 
Cowls With less area of passages, causing an increase of pressure in the interior 
With continual change of the atmosphere. 
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General Notes. 


THE. WATTLE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


The Wairangi wattle plantation in the South Island of New Zealand 
contains 1,900 acres. The output of bark annually reaches 150 tons, ane 
this will shortly be increased to 200 tons. The variety grown is the Acact 
decurrens. 


TRUING A GRINDSTONE. 


A. grindstone is very seldom kept in good working order; generally 1 
“out of true,” as it is called, or worn out of a perfectly circular shape. A new 
stone is frequently hung so that it does not run “true,” and the longer it 18 
used the worse it becomes. When this is the case, it may be brought 1a 
circular shape by turning it down with a worn-out mill-file. It is very difficu 
to do this perfectly by hand, but it is easily done by the use of the contrivance 
shown in the figure. A. post, slotted in the upper part, is bolted to the cra 
A piece of hardwood, long enough to reach over the frame, is pivoted in t 
slot. This should be made 2 inches wider than the stone, and be pivoted, *° 


that an opening can be made in the middle of it, of the same width Ab 
the stone. This opening is made with sloping ends, so that a broad mill- ! 
may be wedged into it in the same manner as a plane-iron 18 § 
ina plane. At the opposite end of the frame a second post is bolted to it. 
long slot, or a series of holes, is made in the lower part of this post, so tha 
may be raised or lowered at pleasure by sliding it up or down upon the bo 
If a slot is made, a washer is used with the bolt; this will make it easy t° a 
the post at any desired height. It should be placed so that the upper Ble be 
wood may rest upon it, exactly in the same position in which the file will ? 
brought into contact with the stone. A weight is laid upon the upper piece ail 
keep it down, and hold the cutter upon the stone. When the stone is tu” ae 
around slowly, the uneven parts are cut away, while those which do not De 
beyond the proper line of the circumference are not touched.—Améer 
Agriculturist. 


TO TAKE INK OUT OF PAPER. 


s ittle 
_ To take ink out of paper, wet a teaspoonful of chloride of lime with i er 
water; apply to the spot with a cloth, but do not rub it. The 12 
gradually grow fainter till it entirely disappears. 
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A HANDY TANK. 


There are many useful contrivances. which farmers can construct for 
emselves out of materials at hand, and by which a considerable amount of 
tbour ean be saved. Amongst these is one described in the American 
yriculturist, from which journal the accompanying cut is taken. It consists 


fa square tank of galvanised iron with sockets on each side, through which a 
“Ouple of handles are passed. To these is attached a barrow wheel. The tank 
tan be used for many purposes which will naturally suggest themselves to an 
genious mind. 


CROWING COMPETITIONS. : 

h The Belgian artisan sometimes spends his leisure curiously, For instance, 
keeps a special cock for crowing, and the bird which can outcrow its fellows 
’s reached the highest pinnacle of perfection. The mode of operation is to 

Place the eages containing the roosters in long rows, and then one bird will 

“Sually set the others crowing. A marker, appointed by the organisers of the 

‘how, is told off for each bird, his duty being to note carefully the number of 

“ows for which it is responsible, in the same fashion as the laps are recorded 

Na bicycle race. The customary duration of the match is one hour, the 

Winner being the bird which scores the highest number of crows in the 

Ulotted time. 


HOLIDAYS. 


y There will be two holidays on the oceasion of the visit of the Duke of 
ork: Monday, the day of landing ; and Wednesday, the opening day of the 
Ow of the National Association at Bowen Park. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SHOWS. 
_ The Editor will be gladif the secretaries of Agricultural and other Societies 
a as early as possible after the fixture of their respective shows, notify him 
the date, and also of any change in date which may be decided on. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


TO BOTTLE FRUIT JUICE. 

Iyquirer.—Fruit juice, under the name of unfermented wine, may My 
preserved as follows :—Take almost any kind of soft fruit, press out the yr 90 
separating it completely from skins and seeds. ‘Then submit it to a heat of 1 { 
degrees Fahr. (never higher than 190 degrees nor less than 175 degrees). A ; 
filter it through a conical flannel bag to extract the coagulated albumen and ot i 
flocculent matter. Finally, place in bottles. Put these into a boiler of Ce : 
water up to their necks. Bring the water to a temperature of 200 Cee ae 
Fahr.—do not let the water boil on any account ; keep at that temperature 
fifteen minutes ; then cork and seal at once before cooling. 


TO PROTECT VEGETABLES FROM INSECTS. 


J.B., Bowen.—Your inquiry arrived too late for a reply in the last issue a 
the Journal, we therefore answered you by letter. As we have, however, othe 
inquiries of the same nature, we repeat the advice given you. _ Get the BLOU ae 
intended for vegetables ready long before you sow or plant it. Turn it A fh 
frequently and give it the full benefit of light and air. A day or two be ily 
planting, give it a thorough turning over. This work will very eee 
destroy grubs and their larve. Next, get an old tub or barrel, and tobacco wa 
from the factory. Make a strong solution of this. Failing waste, expe” 2 
plug or two of tobaceo. It should not be too strong for use on young Pe 
Should grubs or fly appear, water the vegetables every other day with it. Es 
will have more effect than Bordeaux mixture, Paris green, &c., Be 
fungicides, and are dangerous, as arsenic and sulphate of copper enter into the 
composition. 


WORMS IN DOGS. 
J.B., Isis.—Try the following recipe :— 
Dried sulphate of iron, 1 part by weight. 
Santonine, 3 parts by weight. 
Freshly ground areca nut, 20 parts by weight. 
Glycerine enough to make into balls. 


The size or weight of the pill may be calculated at the rate of 3 gr. weight 
for every pound weight of the patient. Fast for at least twenty-four Loh 
(thirty is better) and give in the morning; follow with exercise, and ve 
results. Sometimes a length of tapeworm wants helping out, as the contract! F 
of the gut fail to expel a long, thin body, of which a portion is outside. 30) 
allowed to break off, some few sections will remain, and reproduce, 8 ev 
segment is capable of reproduction. 


; THE ANGORA GOAT. 

Goarnerp.—We have already described the Angora goat, and to ® - 
repetition we illustrate the animal in this issue.. For the history and  ) 
sthe Angora see this Journal, Vol. V., p. 526, and Vol. VIL, pp. 416, 417; i 

C.A.S., Kilkivan.—There is no law for the protection of the Angora g° in 
If, however, the raising of special breeds were to become a_settled industry the 
the State, doubtless some protection would be given to the breeders ° 
valuable Angora. 


ye 

R. Sts, Lyndhurst.—There are, so far as known, no absolutely Pade 
Angoras in Queensland. Mr. Wills, of Springsure, can supply hig 4 ip 

' Angoras, the fleeces of which realise good prices. The Angora is foU 
greatest purity in Natal. 


yoid 
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t. A FINE SPECIMEN oF AN Ancora Ram. 


2. Heavy-riuencen Ancora Goats. 
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COW WITH WARTS BETWEEN THE HOOPS. 
A correspondent asks the same question which was put to the editor of 
arm and Home. We give the reply of that journal below, which coincides 
with the remedy suggested by our own vet. 
Srr,—I have a valuable Ayrshire cow that has a kind of growth between 
the hoofs of one of her legs. It is painful to the cow, and causes severe 
ameness. What can you suggest as a remedy ?— Yours, &e., DatRyMAN. 


Waurn Ponds. 

[The following, we think, will be effectual in removing them :—Wash the 
parts with water, and then dust on freely some finely-powdered sulphate of 
Copper (blue vitriol); tie a piece of rag between the hoofs to keep out the dirt, 
&e., and keep the animal in a dry place for a few hours after. Repeat the 

ressing twice a week so long as necessary. Should this treatment not be 
sufficiently powerful or rapid in removing the growths, touch them occasionally 
around their bases—that is, where they join the flesh or skin—with a stick of 
Unar caustic (nitrate of silver). ] 


SILVER FISH. 
_ Untrorm.—A camphor wood chest is a delusion and ot a snare, so far as 
Silver fish are concerned. Try blue gum and ti-tree leaves. The smell of the 
lue gum is almost certain to banish these insects. 


WEEDS. 
Horrrovirurrst.—You ask: “ What is the least objectionable weed in a 
Potato field?” The least objectionable weed is a dead one. 


CURE FOR MANGE IN HORSES. 

T. Starry, Nerang.—Stabling and well grooming are the best cure for 
Queensland mange. Where stabling and grooming are not possible, oleaginous 
Substances are the most effective applications. We found sulphur absolutely 
Useless. Many have been cured by daily washings with soft soap. 


THE FIRST SILO. 

J. Sten, South Brisbane.—The first man to start a silo in the Australasian 
States was a South Australian farmer, a Mr. Charles Rake, of Enfield. The 
South Australian Journal of Agriculture says that prominent dairymen in. the 
Neighbouring States—colonies then—visited South Australia to see how silage: 
Was made, and they went back and adopted ensilage of fodder with highly 
Profitable results. ; 

ORANGE WINE. 

T. D. Surrn, Barron Falls, Nambour.— Gather the fruit when ripe. Peel 
the oranges. Put into a vessel with the head out and a tap fitted near the 
bottom. Pour on boiling water to coyer it. Mash the pulp with your hands, 
and then let the mass stand till the pulp rises to the top and forms a crust in 

tee or four days. Then draw off the fluid into another vessel, and to every 
8allon add 1 Ib. sugar. Mix well and put into a cask to work for a week or 
fn days, and throw off any remaining lees keeping the cask well filled, 
“specially at the commencement. When the working has ceased, bung it down. 
t may be bottled after six to twelve months, or— : 

Express all the juice of the oranges in a press; strain. To every gallon 
of juice add 1 Ib. sugar and half-a-pint brandy. Pour into a cask, but do not 
bung till it has done working. ‘Then bung it close for three months, and draw 

into another cask. When it is fine, bottle and cork well. 
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The Markets. 


AVERAGE TOP PRICES FOR MARCH. 
Pec AAR Earner natn gid, eer fe PF a LR oe 


[1 May, 1901. 


MARCH. 
Article. ee 
Top Prices. 
£ os. ad. 
Bacon _... ar tn an i lb. 09 8 
Bran ie ttn ax te an aD 10 ton by i) 
Butter, First ... a xy) on es lb. (H) (0) {he 
Butter, Second ... ay} tH} ate : ere) br 0) 0 7% 
Chaff, Mixed... an an on ~ / ton 417 6 
Chaff, Oaten “$3 in nox or we 1 510 0 
Chaff, Lucerne ... an os an hers - 5 18} 
Chaff, Wheaten ... is Nee eel ‘ wh ANOS OR 
Cheese... ce on aD an 3 lb. 0 0 7 
Flour rn eet Ne — ton 7m LOM, 
Hay, Oaten a vee ow a p A ORO, 
Hay, Lucerne... a an mn : $ 4 8 9 
Honey... i ti : a ; lb. OO MeL 
Rice, Japan (Bond) te Aris ton 14 8 6 
Maize... xt 3 ..| bush 0) 8} 4kt 
Oats AP e, ae ats, hin is 0 3 3 
Pollard... ws ‘fb ax 3 oF ton § 0 
Potatoes ... ah 5 os a a - 5 10 O 
Potatoes, Sweet .. on - oY Ay ay 4h 
Pumpkins ; : eo “ 318 9 
Sugar, White ren . fr} i. iy ty © 
Sugar, Yellow ... an Hb : #, 1411 3 
Sugar, Ration FS " 18} @ @ 
heat nm +f “ it bush. Omamals 
Onions... ms ot ai : ewt. 0 8 6 
Yams ae tr an rx a lb. 0 © 1) 
Eggs bey or ie de, on a doz. O 1 46 
Fowls BS TE Bs * pair i) 8) Bt 
Geese e yi FE bei s ) 8 3 
Ducks, English |. Pe ws arr, in 0 3 3 
Ducks, Muscovy a a # 0 4 82 
Turkeys, Hens ... we + 0 6 6 
Turkeys, Gobblers a3 " 012 6 


ENOGGERA SALES. 


Article. 


MARCIL 


[OPEL ba SR 


Top Prices. 


aan 


Bullocks 
Cows 
Wethers, Merino : 
Ewes, Merino 

Wethers, C.B 

Ewes, C.B fen ' 
Lambs 
Baconers ... 
Porkers 
Slips ee vey: of 


oo eee 


wnn 
Pte S > 


= 
ae 
= 
a 
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a 
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Orchard Notes for May. 


By ALBERT H. BENSON. 


The hints given in the notes for March and April on the gathering, 
handling, and marketing of citrus fruits apply equally to the present month, 
With this difference, however, that even more care is required, as the riper 
citrus fruits become, the more readily are they bruised and injured. May being 
Usually a more or less dry month on the coast, the opportunity should be taken 
of cleaning up all weeds and rubbish that may have accumulated during the 
Summer and autumn, and getting the surface of the land into a good state of 
cultivation, so that the comparatively small rainfall of the winter months may 
be conserved in the soil for the trees’ growth. Unless this is done, fruit trees, 
especially citrus, are apt to suffer, especially if growing on shallow or badly 
drained soil with a retentive subsoil. Where not already done, all dead or 
Worthless trees should be dug out; and if fresh trees are to be planted in the 
Same place, then the holes from which the trees have been taken should be allowed 
to remain open, and the soil should be well exposed to the action of the atmo- 
sphere and be well sweetened. Land intended for planting during the winter 
should be got ready, more especially if it is new land, as it is a mistake to 
delay the preparation of the land too much, or to plant the trees in a raw, 
Unsweetened, and improperly prepared land. What planting has to be done, 
See that it is done well, as an acre of land properly prepared will pay better 
than twice or three times that quantity treated anyhow. 

Towards the end of the month, slowly soluble manures, such as boiling- 
down refuse or coarse bones, may be applied to the land, as they will become 
Slowly available; and when the spring crowth starts, the trees will get the 
benefit. Quickly soluble manure should not be applied now, but should only 

© used during a period of active plant growth, otherwise they are apt to be 
lost. Where possible, don’t destroy the weeds and refuse of an orchard unless 
the same is diseased, or is likely to form a harbour for injurious inseets, but 
Yather form it into a compost heap, preferably with lime, and allow it to become 
Well rotten, when it will be found to be a valuable manure for citrus and other 
tees in many soils; as, though our soils, asa rule, are great producers of 
Weeds, many are actually deficient in vegetable matter, so that it is a mistake 
to burn off all weeds, grass, or other rubbish. ‘This deficiency of organic matter 
in the yoil is a serious consideration, as soils deficient in organic matter are 
Usually deficient in nitrogen, and also they are deficient in the power to retain 
Moisture—a matter of extreme importance in a country like this, where we are 
Subject to such long spells of dry weather. 

Tn the colder districts the pruning of deciduous trees may be commenced 
towards the end of the month, but in other parts of the colony it is better to 
Wait longer, as the leaves are not off and the sap 1s not down. Pineapples, 
Where at all subject to frost, should receive a light covering of grass or other 
‘Imilar material as a protection, or, where practicable, as m the case of serub 
lands subject to slight frosts, they should be covered with a light framework 
“Overed with palm leaves or similar material. , } 
i mele stems or saplings resting on toned Bests places pn gies Ce 

(0 be protected, make a good framework ; and with paim b 
bush, or other similar material laid across from sapling to sapling, a very cheap 
“nd efficient protection against frost is obtained. 

Gather and destroy all infested guavas, oranges, custard apples, &e., so as 
0 destroy the larve of any fruit flies or peach moths that may be in them, as 
tf these insects are well killed down now there will be many less to deal with 
ext spring, and there is a chance of the earlier fruits being harvested without 


Uch logs. 


0 
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Farm and (Garden Notes for June. 


Farw.— Although winter only commences on the 24th of June, still, early 


frosts will probably occur in the more exposed districts of South-wester! 


Queensland. Insects will now no longer be as troublesome as during the othe? — 


seasons of the year, whilst the weeds cease to be a source of trouble and expensé 
to the farmer. Now, therefore, is a most favourable time for sowing lucerne; 
Tye grass, prairie and other grasses. When lucerne has been sown during 
April and May, a mild, dropping season will start a prolific crop of weeds whic 


choke the young plants, and the farmer runs the risk of losing the whole crop — 


unless he sets all his available resources to work to get rid of them. 


Oats, barley, rye, vetches, clover, tobacco, carrots, mangolds, chicory, — 
Swedes, and buckwheat may be sown. Now is the time to get the land ready fo! — 


maize, millets, panicum, &. It is recommended by some to sow maize during June 
in warm, sheltered situations, but we maintain that maize should on no account be 
sown during this month. All that should be done is to vet the land ready for 
sowing towards the end of July and in August. The same remarks are apphi- 
cable to potatoes. Early potatoes should not be sown until next month, av 

then only in very sheltered situations. The first frosts will now blacken the 
arrowroot tops and the bulbs fill out rapidly and may soon be taken up. i 

Dig all sweet potatoes, yams, ginger, &e. Sweet potatoes may be stored 
in sand, but they must be allowed to get perfectly ripe first. The stored tuber* 
must not touch each other, and the air must be excluded as much as possible. 
The tuber is ripe when the juice of a broken one remains white on exposure t0 
the air; if the juice blackens it is unripe, and not ready for storing. Before 
putting away spread the tubers out in the field or barn for several days expose 
to the action of the air, as is done with apples before packing. Then lay down # 
thick layer of sand, on which place the first tubers. Then pour sand over them t1 
they are covered and every crevice is filled. In this manner put down success!v° 
layers of sand and tubers. They are then safe, and will keep through the winte?: 

Wheat may be sown. It is too late for a field crop of onions. In tropic® 
Queensland the bulk of the coffee crop should be off by the end of July. 
Cuttings of cinnamon and kolanut tree may be made, the cuttings being plante 
under bell glasses. Collect divi-divi pods and cut tobacco. English potatoe 
may be planted. The opium poppy will now be blooming and forming capsules: 
Gather til-seed (sesame), and in suitable weather plant out young tobacc? 
plants. Sugar-cane cutting may be commenced. Keep the cultivator movi0s 
amongst the pineapples. 

Korrenen Garpen.—Hoe well amongst all growing crops. ‘Transplant horse 
radish, eschalots, rhubarb, sea-kale. In planting rhubarb it is better to buy the 
crowns than to grow from seed. Plant out cabbages, cauliflowers, lettuce, il 
In general, sowings of all the usual vegetable seeds may be made. ‘Thin out * 
earlier-sown root crops. As the weather during this and the two succeeding 
months is generally dry, the more thorough the cultivation the better. Towa 5 

‘the end of the month tomatoes intended to be planted out when the weathe 
pes warmer, should be sown in a frame where the young plants will be protecte 
rom frost. is 

Frower Garprn.—As many kinds of plants need to be planted out early f 
as to root and gain strength during the cool moist spring time, no time is t° 
lost now. Raise only the best varieties. They cost no more to grow than Bed 
ones. Prune all the hybrid perpetual roses, and tie up, without pruning, 74 
climbing and tea-scented varieties. ‘These and other shrubs may still be plante é 
and give abundance of spring bloom. Divide the roots of chrysanthemi 
perennial phlox, and other hardy clumps. Cuttings of all the summer bed? 
plants may be propagated. Ww 

Sow in boxes in small quantities, carnation, dianthus, candytuft, larksp 
nasturtium, foxglove, Canterbury bells, pansy, petunia, picotees, holly as is 
stocks, wallflowers, zinnias. Mignonette is best sown in the garden where ! 
intended to remain. Bulbs may be planted as recommended for March. 


i 


(Frontispiece. 


ene 
Hon, Davin H, Darrymp_e, M,L,A, Photo by Poul C. Pauls 


Born at Newbury, England, December, 1840, and educated at the Independent Colleg®: 
Taunton, He also attended lectures at the Bristol Medical School, Mr, Dalrymple Cres 
Melbourne in 1862; to Rockhampton, Queensland, in 1863; and to Mackay, engaging 10 i 
ness as a Chemist and Druggist. He has always taken a prominent part in public afte ane 
has filled most of the offices in connection with local institutions in Mackay. and been @ - 
on several occasions as Mayor, He is now engaged in pastoral pursuits as a member aider- 
firm of Dalrymple & Murray Hamilton, and was returned at the 1888 election by a Cane 
able majority as junior member for Mackay, and colleague of Mr, Hume Black, At eee office 
election of 1893 he was re-elected and again in 1896, In 1895, Mr, Dalrymple accepte ter, the 
as Secretary for Public Instruction in the Nelson Ministry, and held that office and, la epte 
office of Secretary for Public Lands, in the Dickson Ministry. Shortly after the ee b 
death of his colleague, the Hon. J. V. Chataway, Minister for Agriculture, he accep couth 
latter portfolio, retaining the position of Acting Minister for Mines during the absence 17 ~ 
Africa of the Hon, Robert Philp. 
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Aoriculture. 


ANY ONE CAN FARM. 


This is an idea held by many people- who would never dream of applying 
the same theory to the business of a merchant, lawyer, doctor, or sailor. They 
hold tenaciously to the belief that if the unemployed would only “go on the 
land,” they would immediately begin to live in ease and comfort. They have a 
vague idea that “ going on the land” is quite suflicient to provide anybody with 
a herd of milkers, horses, pigs, poultry, &c., and they prove to their own 
satisfaction that it is mere downright laziness that is the only stumbling block 
in the way of converting every town loafer, every out-of-work pastrycook, or 

raper’s assistant, into a well-to-do farmer. Such theorists should learn 
that the business of farming is a real, live, broad profession, which demands 
both practical and scientific knowledge. Some hold that the practical part of a 
armer’s work is all that is necessary for a man to learn, but such reasoners are 
very far behind the times. The practical must undoubtedly be learnt, but it 
must be in conjunction with the theoretical. Science has done so much 
towards the work of renewing the producing powers of the soil, towards 
increasing the yields of nearly all crops, and the size and weight of very many 
of them, that the farmer who ignores the teachings of science is bound to be 
left behind. The man who has gone through the whole curriculum of an up-to- 
date agricultural college, is not the man, when he gets a farm of his own, to 
rest contented with what he has learnt there. He has found that amongst 
other things, he has learnt how to get more knowledge of his business and how 
to improve upon any particular method of farming. He does this by making 
experiments for himself, and in no direction can he experiment more usefully 
than by making trials of various kinds of manure, by making careful experiments 
in the feeding of stock, and by improving or keeping up to a high standard at 
ul events, his cattle, horses, sheep, pigs, and poultry. 

See what has been done in the matter of butter-making alone. In the old 
days butter-making was a slow laborious process. Good butter was certainly 
made, but the demand for the article is to-day so enormous that the setting of 
Pans for the cream to rise, the skimming, the churning, the working by hand 
are all far and away too slow processes for a profitable result. Science invented 
the cream separator, rapid churns, mechanical butter workers, milk and cream 
testers, and all these require a considerable amount of study in order to attain 
Perfection. ? 

__ ‘Then consider the vast array of agricultural implements which have come _ 
Into daily use all over the civilised world. Where is the farmer of eyen 20 
acres who would return to the old style of scythe and sickle, binding by hand, 
the flail, &c.? It was a very pretty sight to see a dozen men ina hay-field 
eeping rythmical time as the sharp scythes swished through the grass ; ib was 
thusic to listen to the regular tattoo of the flails in the barn, and the delight of 
y-making fifty years ago in the old country is well known to all old-country 
Wellers from England, Scotland, or Ireland. It was picturesque, but nowa- 
days the work must be of a utilitarian character. The old wooden hay-rake gives 
Place to huge horse-rakes ; the binders in their sun-bonnets, the reapers with 
cir sickles are replaced by the modern reaper and binder; the steam- 
threshing machine has ousted the flail, and where one man laboriously plodded 
After his iron single-furrow swing plough, the farmer or his man now sits com- 
ortably on a machine which turns four furrows at a time with no further labour 
himself than occasionally guiding the horses or turning them at the headland. 
he intelligent farmer will have learnt how to keep these often complicated 
Machines in good working order. Hence he must know something of 
Carpentering, blacksmithing, and engineering. He need not be a professional 
4t any of these trades, but a knowledge of ea is essential, and he gains at an 
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agricultural college such a fair acquaintance with the rudiments of the trades 
that he can with little trouble afterwards add materially to the foundation laid. 

At the University of Cambridge, England, a Department of Agriculture 
has been created, and a Chair of Agriculture constituted, so important 18 8” 
agricultural education considered to be to the nation at large. : 

The inaugural address was delivered in November last by Protesso? 
Somerville under the title of “The Bearings of Education and Science 0” 
Practical Agriculture,” and amongst other things he said: ‘“ The education ° 
the young farmer is a subject regarding which one encounters considerable 
diversity of opinion. There are farmers in plenty who maintain that all forma 
instruction in agriculture is necessarily bad, though, when the position of su¢ 
men is examined, it is generally found that they are really contending, for & 
principle that is not seriously called in question. There is a disposition. # 
some quarters to range theory against practice, and when this is done it 18 a 
very difficult to make out a very bad case for theory. But no sonst 
individual would ever think of proposing to substitute a theoretical or scientiMe 
training in agriculture for the kind of training that is to be had on a farm. 
man can engage in the business of practical agriculture successfully only bY 
mastering the practical details of the business. It is true that he may do 8° 
either as a learner on the farm of his father, or someone else who undertakes 
the financial responsibility ; or, with insufficient knowledge, he may acquire ® 
farm for himself, and gain his experience by the expensive process of a cd 
of blunders. It is the example of men who have essayed to buy and to 8€ fi 
and to manage labour, stock, and tillages, on class-room experience alone tha 
has served, for the most part, to discredit the value of scientific instruction 
It is curious that such cases should have misled anyone, and probably they 
have misled fewer than would at first sight appear. The choice does not real Hf 
lie between practice and science, but between practice alone on the one hand, 
and practice supplemented by science on the other. 

The farmers who are most successful at the present time are those Who 
have made the fullest, though at the same time the most discriminating, use 0” 
the teachings of science. They must, however, be practical first and seienti a 
afterwards, and when we have science engrafted on to practice we have te 
particular form of combination that can more than hold its own eyen in thes 
years of depression. The aid that science brings to agriculture is practically 
co-extensive with the subject. Without being actually of more importance 1” 
the department of manuring, its assistance is there most easily demonstratec. 
Suppose that a farmer with a scientific training—or with the particular form 0 fi 
mental attitude that is the result of many years of private study and intelligeD. 
observyation—enters on a new farm, he will at once set himself to ascertal? 
certain things with regard to its capabilities. He will, to begin with, draw ole ‘4 
his own experience, or upon the experiences of others with which his stu Me ! 
have made him acquainted, and by the aid of his knowledge of the principles oy 
manuring he will come to a determination as regards the probabilities 0 : 
case. By means of well-conceived yet simple field experiments he will procee™ 
to test the soundness of the conclusions at which he has arrived, cand by , 
end of the first season he will know in which elements of plant-food his 801 ‘ 
most deficient, and he should also be aware of the approximate quantities Hh 
fertilizers that he may make use of to give the maximum return consistent wi 
profit. Farms vary markedly as regards the amount of manure that ae af 
used with advantage, and until this amount has been approximately oe 
mined, profits cannot be at their maximum. Farmers frequently Cora 
the error of thinking that they are doing the best for theme ef 
by expending but little on fertilisers, and by resting satisfied with such oa i 
as the natural capabilities of the land can produce. It is true that these °F), 
are raised at a small outlay of capital, but if the value of the produce per, nt i 
can be increased to the extent of 80s. by an expenditure of £1, it is ev! Li 
that the extra expenditure has been highly profitable. On the other ha? Bh: 
is easy for a farmer to exceed the profitable limit of outlay, in which 
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the expenditure of £1 may return only 15s. Sometimes in field- 
experimental work one finds that previous years of lavish treatment have 
brought the fertility of the land up to such a pitch that one gets practically 
ho response to the application of manures. In such a case the yield per acre 
is at or about its absolute maximum as regards quantity, but it is evident that 
it must be far below the maximum in point of profit. Farmers whose land is 
in this high condition are usually regarded as models for a district, but as 
“profit” must be the sure test of success in any industrial occupation, it would 
Seem that men who farm too “high” may miss their mark by as much as men 
who farm too “low.” 

Not only will an educated farmer utilise scientific method to enable him to 
determine what elements of plant-food—and in what quantity—are required 
for his land, but he will be in a strong position to buy his materials to the best 
advantage. In his case there is no need to purchase “ special” manures, unless 
their ingredients and chemical composition show that they are first-rate value. 

ot only can he prescribe for his own particular requirements, but his knowledge 

of chemical substances will often enable him to obtain nitrogen and phosphates 

from out-of-the-way sources at a much lower price than the market rate for 

standard articles. ‘lo some extent now-a-days co-operative purchase under the 

advice of an expert safeguards the farmer against serious mistakes, but in this 

case he is also availing himself of the assistance of science, though at the same 
time he is losing the many advantages that pertain to free individual action, 

Similarly with regard to the aid which chemistry brings to many other 

epartments of agriculture, enabling the farmer for instance to buy foodstuffs . 
economically and utilise them to the best advantage. Botany, in its applica- 
tions to agriculture, has done much and it can do still more. It has made us 

miliar with the life-history of plant diseases, and, as a natural sequence to a 

nowledge of the life-history, there follows the discovery of preventive and 
Yemedial measures. It has demonstrated the existence of an advantageous 
association between certain of our cultivated crops and minute organisms in 

e soil, and, as the outcome of this discovery, the organisms have actually been 

a upon the market as an article of commerce. -In the past, agriculture has 
had to thank botany for all the improved varieties of plants that are cultivated 
th our fields, and the production of new and improved varieties is a line of 
Tesearch that can never be exhausted. 


* * * * * 


A man who has been through a course of training in mechanism and 
applied mechanics, such as is offered by the Cambridge lecture rooms and 
aboratories, cannot altogether dispense with the experience of the shops, but 
‘host employers now recognise that he will learn more in an apprenticeship of 

0 years than another youth will learn in four. Similarly in the case of the 
founs agriculturist. Somehow or other, if he is to practise his art intelligently, 
© must become familiar with rotations, with the quantity of seed and manure 
© use under varying conditions, with the factors that determine quality in 
Seed and in produce, with tillages, rations, characteristics of stock, profitable 
stribution of capital, economic utilisation of labour, and with the many other 
etails that collectively constitute the fabric of his art. It is not to be denied 
‘hat many farmers have mastered all these details without undergoing a course 
formal study, but it is also equally true that systematic education would. 
ve placed them in the same position in a much shorter time, with less risk, 
nd at a lower cost. 
# * % % % 
f According to my experience nothing of an educational character interests 
armers so much as these trials (local field and feeding experiments). Started 
—thany years ago by the two great national Agricultural Societies of England 
ind Scotland, this work was subsequently taken up by some of the local 
Scieties (for example, the “ Bath and West,” and the Norfolk Chamber of 
Sriculture), and more recently it has formed an important part of the 
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programme of the agricultural colleges. On the whole the local trials have 
proved most useful, as much also by their negative as by their positive results: 
In many cases they have confirmed practice, while in’ other cases they have 
shown that established custom may with advantage be widely departed from: 
It need excite no surprise that it is the best farmers who give most attention 
to the results of such experiments and demonstrations. There are certail 
farmers whose dignity and reputation are of the order that will not suffer them 
to set foot on an experimental area, to breathe an atmosphere that savours 0 
science. There are others, no less practical, who take advantage of all the 
teaching that experiment and science have to offer, and it is to the support ° 
these men that agricultural education owes so much. 

We regret that we have not space to reprint the whole of Protoss 
Somerville’s most interesting lecture, but we think enough has been given ¥ 
show the fallacy of the idea that 
Anypopy Can Farm. 


FIRST STEPS IN AGRICULTURE. 
FIRST STAGE. 
dru Lesson. 
By A, J. B. : 
You must not run away with the idea that everything a farmer sows 
the ground will be sure to grow nicely and yield him a good crop. ‘There are * 
great many enemies which the plant has to fight against, and it must conquer 
them all, because, once these enemies have beaten the plant, the poor thing oo 
never rise up or gain strength to fight again. At every attack it gets weaker 
and weaker, and at last, if no help comes, it must droop and die. You know 
that a small band of soldiers has often been surrounded by such a large number 
of the enemy that there seemed to be danger of their all being killed. Then # 
strong body of their friends has appeared, and together they have attacked an¢ — 
beaten off the enemy, and the first little band was saved. _N ow, just suppose 
the plant to be in the place of the little band of soldiers. ‘The enemy comes 
along in the shape of caterpillars and other insects, and they begin eating UP 
the leaves or fruit or blossoms, and some stick to the stem, others to the roots, 
others again to the leaves and fruit, and as fast as the poor plant is drawing 
in its food by the roots and leaves, the enemies are sucking it out throug’ 
the stems, branches, and leaves. Then the farmer comes alone to help, h 
and kill and drive off these enemies, and he does all sorts of ings, whic 5 
you will understand by-and-by, to destroy them, and all the time he poe 
giving the sick plants medicine, just as you get- medicine when you ie 
sick, till at last he has beaten off the enemy, and the plants are wet 
more vigorous and strong, and yield their fruit at the proper season: 714 
will learn all about these enemies, and their names, and how they kill : 
plant, and how the farmers got rid of them later on. Meanwhile, there Z , 
other enemies these unhappy plants have got. Why, if you knew all that ie 
and plants and crops have to fight against, you would wonder how any 8" rhe 
thing could possibly live to ripen its fruit. Frost is a great enemy of et 4 
lants, but it is also an enemy to insects, and kills millions of them. Whe ors 
Trost comes on very early in the season, or, worse still, very late, the fae 20 
sometimes lose their crops or a great part of them. There were two 0° hea 
hard frosts in the South of Queensland in 1899 ~which came when all the ¥ he 
fields were looking beautiful and promised to yield a very large crop- ible 
wheat was just in the ear, when the grain is soft and milky. ‘Then these te! 
frosts froze the ears of the wheat. and killed them, and many farmers ON id 
get a sheaf of wheat to thresh. ‘They cut it all down and made it into mee vas 
built it up in big stacks waiting for someone to come and buy it. Tha 
what an “ unseasonable” frost did. 
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Then there are floods. Most Queensland boys and girls know what harm 

floods do. Some of the best and richest lands on the east side of the Main 

ange are situated along the banks of rivers and creeks. After heavy rains — 
lasting for a long time, the land cannot soak up any more water, and it pours 
into the creeks. ‘These run to the rivers, which cannot carry away the water as 
quickly as the creeks pour it in, so “it spreads over the low-lying land, and 
farmers have often had so much water on their farms that they have been 
obliged to leave their houses in boats and camp on high ground until the water 
had run off, and then they had nothing left of all their crops and had to begin 
again. 

Tf too much water is a bad thing, too little is much worse. As you already 
know, plants cannot live without water, neither can animals. So when many 
Weeks or even months or years have passed without any heavy rain, the grass 
and water disappear, dried up under the hot rays of the sun. Where there is 
ho grass sheep and cattle cannot live. Where there is no rain the crops will 
hot grow on a farm. And so all animals and plants suffer, and thousands of 
animals die as soon as the plants have died. Thus you see a “drought,” as itis 
called—that is, a long period without rain—is far worse for everybody than a 
flood. A flood does not remain on the land more than two or three days, and 
there is always plenty of grass everywhere inrainy weather. So perhaps a few 

“Cattle and sheep are drowned and all the crops are lost, but the farmer soon sets to 
Work and putsina new crop. And this is one of the great advantages which you 
Possess of living in Queensland, You can grow some crop all the year round. 
Supposing that big floods were to carry away all your corn crop in February, 
that is, the ripe corn that you were just going to pull and carry to the barn. In 
some countries you would haye to wait a whole season before you could sow any- 
thing again. You would have to wait till all the snow and ice had gone before 
You could plough your land; and all the wheat, which, in cold countries like 
England, Germany, and North America, is sown just before the snow falls, so 
that the snow may cover it up and keep it snug and warm till the warm springtime, 
having been swept away by the flood, you would have lost the wheat season and 
could plant nothing for at least four months. Here in Queensland, if a crop is 
destroyed, you at once put in another, either of the same kind or something else. 

£ you have lost all your crops in February, you can begin to plant potatoes in 
March, and then you can next month plant acres of onions and cabbages and 
other things. So that a flood is not nearly so bad as a drought. 

Very often a careless farmer gets a bad crop because of his carelessness. 
Let us consider the question of seeds. A poor shrivelled seed, even if it has 
Strength to grow, cannot produce a fine vigorous plant, and anyone who sows 
bad seeds is a bad farmer, and ought not to be pitied by anybody because his 
Crops are poor. Did you ever see a farmer sorting out maize for seed? What 
did he do? Hither he spread the corn on the table and picked out all the 
largest and best shaped flat grains, or he took the best looking cobs and broke 
off the tops and bottoms of them where you often see single, round, little grains. 
Then he threshed the grain off the rest, and _so obtained the largest seeds. 

hat is what a careful farmer would do. But I have seen a farmer take corn 
or sowing out of a full sack without caring whether it was round or flat, or 
roken, or withered. Such a man could not expect a good crop, and he would 
Hever make a successful farmer, because, remember this: “If a thing is worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing well.” And when a man, or a boy, or a girl does 
one thing badly owing to laziness or carelessness, they will in all probability be 
as lazy and careless about all the rest of their work, and so such people had 
etter go and chop firewood, if anyone will keep their axes sharp for them, be- 
Cause they will never make farmers. Why, you may not think so now, but 
arming requires more headwork, and more careful work, and more reasoning 
things out, than driving a locomotive engine! And farmers should learn all 
they can by reading plenty of books on agriculture, and they should get all the 

_ best machinery, and buy the best implements, and the best horses, cattle, pigs, 

and sheep, if they mean to succeed in their business. It used to be the fashion 
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to look down upon farmers as ignorant men; but nowadays the farmers are 
looked upon as the most intelligent of men, and the greatest men not only farm 
themselves, but they hold the farmers in the highest respect. 

Our late beloved Queen Victoria was a most successful farmer, and so als0 
is King Edward the Seventh. Thus, no boy or girl need be ashamed to 8aY 
“My father is a farmer,” because being a farmer means to belong to a pr0- 
fession which requires as much learning as, aye, and a great deal more, than 
to be a soldier, or a schoolmaster, or a clergyman. h 

Well, I have gone a little off the subject, but still you have quite enoug 
to remember in this lesson, so I shall now give you the usual questions t0 
answer. 

Questions on Lesson 4. 

1. Why may the farmer not obtain a good crop from everything that he 
sows or plants ? 

2. What have plants to fight against ? 

3. How do they overcome their enemies ? 

4. State some of the enemies the farmer has to overcome ? 

5. What name is given to a time of long-continued dry weather? 

6. Which state of weather causes most loss to a farmer—long dry seasons 
or very wet ones? 

7. State your reasons for thinking so ? 

8. Why is a Queensland farmer more fortunate in the seasons than, 84Y 
a German or Scotch farmer ? 

9. What happens if a farmer is careless in selecting seed ? 

10. How would you select maize seed ? 
11. _Why should-you be proud to be called a farmer’s son or daughter ? 


if a ie) 


FIRST STAGE. 

Meese: i heey 5TH Lusson. 

So far I have told you very little about seeds, but a farmer must know all 
about the seeds he buys or produces. He must be able to judge whether they 
are living and whether they are such as will produce a good plant. It is als? 
very necessary to be sure that they are not mixed with other seeds. In Lesso? 
1 I explained to you how even useful plants become weeds whenever they 
grow with a crop which requires all the ground for itself. Thus you learne 
that oats may be looked upon as weeds if they grow up in a wheat field. The 
farmers on the Darling Downs do all they can to get rid of these “strangers” 
they call them, because if they ripen and are harvested with the wheat, the miller 
will not give such a good price forthe grain as they would if it were not mixed wit 
oats. Seeds are very often destroyed by little tiny insects. They bore 4 ole 
in them, and eat that little living part which you remember is called the “ ge™- 
If the germ is destroyed, the seed cannot grow, and all the farmer’s labour, 22 
expense will be lost if he is not carefulto get good, fresh seed. But how 18 2° 
to tell whether they are good and fresh? ‘Look for yourselves. Here 1 hav 
a packet of one kind of seed,,and here is another of the samekind. One is very 
old, the other is quitestresh. Now examine each lot of seeds carefully, an 
to find out which is good, and which is bad. You point out the dusty lot, 4? t 
say, that is bad? You are quite right, but how do you know that I did not pu 
the dust into that packet? You think the seeds in it look duller than thos?, 
the other packet, and they feel lighter than the other. Now, without my tellinB 
you how to distinguish the bad seed from the good, you yet have done s0. 
see, therefore, that by making use of the intelligence God has given yous 4 
can make a little discovery like this. Tf, as you grow older, you continue to Ue e 
_ that intelligence, to keep your eyes and ears open to learn from others who h# 
studied many things belonging to agriculture, you will not fail to be succe® 
farmers. But there is yet another way to tell whether the secds are ba 
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good. You noticed the dust? Well, I did not put that dust there. Howthen | 
did it make its appearance? Examine a seed carefully. What have you 
found? Oh! so your sharp eyes have found a tiny hole in several of the seeds. 
How did the hole get there? Did I make it with a pin? No, it was done by 
an insect, and now you see that the dust is caused by the insect devouring the 
germ of the seed, and masticating and digesting its food. The dust then is 
composed of the remains of the inside of the seed. 

You told me that the seed in one packet felt lighter than the seed in the 
‘other. Let us see if that is so, but first we will blow away the dust. Here is 
a small pair of scales. I place the seeds of one packet in this scale. Now drop 
the others into the empty scale. What happens? You notice that one scale 
is still resting on the table and the other is raised in the air. That shows you, 
that although there are exactly the same number of seeds in each packet, yet 
‘one lot is lighter than the other and therefore must have lost something. That 
something is the life of the seed—the germ. I will give you one more proof of 
the lightness of the bad seed. Here is a cup of water. Throw a dozen grains 
of the good seed into it. Observe, they have all sunk at once to the bottom. 
Now throw in the same number of bad seeds into the water. Notice that only 
a few sink, but most of them float. An experienced farmer or gardener would 

“not take all this trouble with his seeds, because, by merely taking a few in his 
hand and examining them, he can at once decide whether they are good or bad. 
And when you are old enough to leave school and begin farming for yourselves, 
you will soon learn to distinguish the good from the bad. 

You have perhaps heard someone say: “Oh! I will save the seed of such 
and such a flower, because it is so beautiful.” Of course, if any plant is 
allowed to go to seed the seed may be gathered and saved. But many people, 

particularly flower gardeners, who do not grow flowers to sell, keep cutting off 
the flowers to put them on the table, or to give to their friends, until the 
blooming time is nearly over, and then they allow the very last flowers to go to 
seed, and this seed they save. When it is sown in the following year, they are 
very much disappointed to find that they do not get nearly such fine healthy 
Plants, nor such splendid flowers as they did from the original plant; and they 
Wonder why this is so. The reason is very simple. Ag the plant approaches 
the end of the season, the flowers are not so strong and large, and when they 
go to seed, the seed is very small and weakly, because it had not sufficient 
Nourishment supplied to it from the soil by the dying plant. Therefore, bear 
this in mind: Let the best plants and best flowers produce the seed you wish to 
fare. When a wheat-grower wants to produce anew kind of wheat of which he 
has only been able to get a few pounds weight, he carefully sows it in rows at 
Proper distances apart, and keeps it nice and clean, and waters and tends it 
until at last it ripens. Then he goes through it and selects the very finest 

eads with the best-filled grain, and saves these for next year’s crop, and 
y-and-by, instead of a few pounds weight, he has several thousand bushels of 
fine wheat. Had wheat-growers kept on growing wheat from their own fields 
Year after year on the same ground, the wheat would ‘oradually have become 
Smaller and the grains fewer and pinched up, till at last it would not have been 
Worth growing. But in all wheat-growing countries, there are people who make 
it their business to improve the wheat and make it more valuable for food. 
lowever, it will be many years before you will understand how this is done, 

“and I merely mention it to you in order to impress upon you the great 

Importance of a careful selection of seeds. 

We were talking about holes being bored in seeds by insects, but there 

are a vast number of holes in the skin of the seed, just as there are thousands 

of holes in your own skin. ‘These holes are called “ pores,” and itis through 

them that the moisture of your body passes out when your are very much 
eated. ‘This moisture is “ perspiration.” 

The holes or pores in the seed, are there for the purpose of enabling the 

Seed when it has been grown to take in the amount of water required to make 

't swell and grow. In the dirty seed, these are stopped up and the seed will 
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not grow properly, if at all, for want of the water which cannot get in at the 
closed-up pores. It is precisely the same with your own pores. If you do not 
keep your skin clean and thus open the pores, the moisture within you whic 
wishes to pass out as perspiration cannot do so, and you will soon find that you 
do ayes so healthy and strong as you would if you regularly bathed an 
washed. 

The depth at which to sow seeds depends entirely upon the kind of seeds 
you are sowing. Some require to be barely covered with a thin layer of fine, 
soft soil, others should be planted at a depth of from } an inch to 3 oF 
inches. But this you will learn when you begin to study the methods of sowils 
and planting adopted in different parts of the State. 


Questions on Lesson 5. 
Why should a farmer be a good judge of seeds ? 
. In what way may seeds be destroyed ? 
. How are you able to tell whether seeds are good or bad ? 
By what experiments can you determine the weight of seeds ? 
State the wrong and the right methods of saying seeds. 
How can wheat seed be improved ? 
. What are the natural holes in the skin of seeds called ? 
. What is the object of these holes ? 
What would happen if the holes are stopped up with dirt ? 
. At what depth should seeds be sown? 


COnMDIANRWNH 
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THE UTILISATION OF CORN-STALKS. 


Roughly speaking about 400,000 acres of the Commonwealthffarm lands 
are annually put under corn (maize). The crop is either grown for grain or OF — 
fodder. Where the grain has been harvested, the corn-stalks are gathered UP 
and burnt—rarely ploughed in. An acre will produce about 2 tons of stalks. 
Never yet has anyone come forward in Australasia with a scheme for utilising 
them, consequently we have been annually destroying probably 600,000 tons 0 
a product which is of such market value that it brings readily 12s. 6d. per ton 
in America. Our 600,000 tons thus represent £375,000 absolutely throw? 
away. If this amount were divided amongst 10,000 growers of 40 acres each, 
£25 would be added to the value of the corn crop on the 40 acres, so that te 
grain which is worth say £240 would thus become almost clear profit, a8 the 
price of the stalks would cover nearly the whole cost of cultivation. : 

What is it that makes these stalks so valuable? This is how Zhe Forew” 
Buyer explains the matter :— 

It has probably never occurred to the farmer who has been throwing corn- 
stalks away as waste for ages that these would ever be put to profitable pase 
Nevertheless, such is the case, as will be demonstrated upon the completion 0 
the third cellulose plant in the United States, and the second largest 12 the 
world, now being constructed at Linden, Indiana. Over £20,000 has bee?! 
expended in the mechanical equipment, and when in full operation the plan 
will employ 100 men. Then the apparently useless corn pith will be put ee 
the market as a protection for battleships of all nations, as a smokele 
powder, dynamite, and other high explosives ; as varnish, kodak films, car-bo 
packing filler, waterproof cloth, linoleum, fine art paper, imitation silk, peeing 
leather finish, face powder, silicate packing, and endless other, as various Ore 
of mich the farmer, or even a more scientifically inclined person, never 
to dream. : 
The plant now in construction at Linden includes all of the plant whiet 
has been operated at Rockville, Ill., to which has been added enough to at 
the new twice as large asthe old concern. Both of the other plants 1 
United States are owned by the samé concern—namely, the Marsden oe 
50,000,000 dollar Philadelphia syndicate, which controls all the patents cover! nh 
the processes. They are located at Owensborough, Ky., and West Pot 
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Va. The former plant will probably be erected this year at Peoria, 
Nl. Tt is estimated that over 16,000,000 tons of corn-stalks have annually 

een going to waste, and the successful attempts of this trust to rescue this 
Waste makes stalks worth 12s. 6d. per ton, and thus in the next twenty years will 
Ierease the income of farms £5,000,000 by producing cellulose, dynamite, glue, 
cardboard, paper, and many other saleable products. In this may be found an 
extenuating argument in favour of one trust at least. Highty million acres 
comprise the annual average of corn area in the United States, each acre 
yielding an average of about 4,000 lb. of corn-stalks, or a total of 160,000,000 
tons. Of this weight 85 per cent., or 136,000,000 tons, is valued as feed, but 
hot over 10 per cent. of it is actually fed. The other 15 per cent. of the total 
Weight, or 24,000,000 tons, is the pith of the stalk, which has been a total 
Waste. The patents held by the Marsden Co. cover the process of separating 
the pith from the stalk, which makes it not only possible but profitable for 
them to pay 12s. 6d. per ton for the stalk, and produce the raw material, worth 
83d. per lb., or £70 per ton. If every ton of stalks inthe United States could 
be handled, the value of each corn crop would be increased £100,000,000. The 
proprietors of the Marsden Co. expect to see the time when these conditions 
will exist. 

As for the products of this once useless corn pith, the outer lining, that 
art that encloses the pith, will be made into flour as an adulterant, cattle 
eed, chicken fattener, and egg-producer. Part of it will be made up into 
candy, into colouring dyes, and still other elements will become a part of 
More novel productions. Thousands of dollars will be added to the crop 
Teceipts of Indiana farmers. That which has been waste will be consumed, 
and employment will be furnished for skilled workers. 


MULES FOR FARM WORK. 


The mule has never taken on in Australia asa draught animal on the 
farm in preference to the horse, yet in the United States and in Latin 
America it is very largely employed both for quick and slow work. A. writer 
m the Tennessee Harmer gives some good reasons for the employment of the 
Mule on the farm. ‘‘ What,” he asks, “is a mule fit for ?” 

The question is so often asked by farmers who have never used mules on 
their farms, preferring horses, that we shall give a few of the merits possessed 

Y our long-cared friend. 

The mule is an easy animal to raise. 

He doesn’t eat much as compared with a horse. 

An energetic mule will make a trip quicker than a horse, though he may 
Not go fast—the secret of his-speed is his uniform gait, steady and persistent. 

_ You hardly ever see a sick mule; he seems practically immune from the 
Iseases which attack horses. : 

_ A mule can endure more hardship than a horse, will pull more in propor- 
tion to his size, and will “ stay with it” longer. 

A mule is easier “‘ broken,” or trained to work than a horse, and is more 
Teliable after initiated. 

Tf a team of mules runs away they look out for themselves, and though 
they may make some close turns and go through a needle’s eye, so to speak, 
they usually come out unharmed. 

We would rather plough corn with a team of mules than with horses; they 
break down less corn and turn around quicker. : 

Hot weather affects the mule less than the horse. 

A good, honest business mule is worth, and will command, a good price any 
tay in the week, i 

The usefulness of a mule continues longer than that of a horse. 

The mule is not handsome, doesn’t make a good roadster, isn’t stylish, 
doesn’t “do himself proud” if hitched toa faney yellow wagon or cart, but 

What he lacks in appearance he makes up in actual usefulness on the farm. 
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BLANCHING CELERY. 


The new celery culture does away, to a certain extent, with artificial 
blanching, but many people do not follow this method of close planting ; while, 
moreover, some kinds of celery will not blanch, even with close planting, unles* 
banked by earth, boards, or something of the sort. Earth is objectionable 
many cases, while the use of boards is expensive and cumbersome if one’s celery 
Tows are somewhat extensive. The accompanying illustration shows a device 
that may be found useful. The cheapest of cotton cloth is bought and tor 


‘into strips of the required width, when it may be hemmed upon a sewing machine- 
The whole, when dipped in a 10-cent. package of black dye, is ready to be 
tacked upon slender sticks, sharpened at one end. It is a simple and very easy 
matter then to place the strips of cloth along the sides of the celery TOW 
turning at the end and going back upon the other side of the row. Sufficient 
‘shade may perhaps be afforded in most cases without dyeing the white cloth.— 
Harmer and Grazier. 


NOTES FROM PARAGUAY—COLONTA COSME. 


Our readers will doubtless remember the exodus of adventurous 
Australians who, under Mr. William Lane, left this State a few years ag0, 1 
found a social colony in Paraguay. From time to time news has arrive 
detailing the difficulties and trials of the emigrants in a land of foreigners not 
too well disposed towards the English speaking race, whose system of loca 
government materially differs from that obtaining in colonies and States 
under British rule, and who placed so many obstacles in the way of founding 4 
prosperous settlement that, under less determined leaders, the whole scheme 
would long ago have been abandoned, especially as dissension arose amongst the 
settlers themselves. The Cosme Colony has, however, in spite of all privation 
and hardships, survived after a fashion, and probably, may yet become a thriving 
community, judging by a perusal of the Revista de Agronomia, a publicaher’ 
issued by the School for Agriculture near Asuncion. ‘The Government a 
making great efforts to improve the position of agriculture in the Republic. | 

Mr. John Lane, of the Cosme Colony, to whom we are indebted for kindly 
forwarding the publication in question, says— ee 

“ Aoriculture in Paraguay is in a very backward condition, in epitiies 
efforts on the part of the Geant to improve matters. ‘The natly 
Paraguayan is not the best material for Agricultural Schools and pape? 
work on. He really belongs to the ‘ wooden plough epoch.’ ” a TEHe 

One direction in which the Government has been successful, 1s 12 os 
encouragement of tobacco culture and curing. This matter was taken 12 a 
three years ago by the Banco Agricola (Government State Bank), which pra 
sacaderos (drying-houses) in various agricultural centres, and offered regl, 
and good prices for green leaf, the seed of which it supplied, together 
full instructions for growing the same. The result has been beneficial 10 a 
ways. The native grower obtains four times the price for his crop than he ery 
previously when he was bled by the middleman. The tobacco of this cou. a 
has wonderfully improved in quality and uniformity. The Banco has reap ore 
handsome return for the capital expended, so much so that it is building ” 
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Sacaderos, and is asking the Government for a tobacco monopoly in order that 
the standard of Paraguay export tobacco may not be lowered by an inferior 
article being sent out by private dealers. 

The Government has made less successful attempts to encourage coffee- 
Stowing. It supplies free plants and pays a bonus of 15 cents (one penny) per 
plant each year for the first two years planted. The great drawback to coffee 
culture is the slight frost which in some winters does considerable damage unless 
the trees are sheltered. Also, coffee in Paraguay does not ripen readily, which 
makes picking a protracted operation. 

It is interesting to compare the rainfalls during the month of February for 
the period 1885-90 and 1894-99 in Paraguay, although a much more extended 
ae of observations is necessary in order to effectively determine the average 

all, 


In 1885 total rainfall ... 239 m.m. = 93 inches 

1886 rs ee ao 3 » =B 35 

1887 ti Oe os Wh, = “ 

1888 aye a ir 2 eal! a 

1889 . ay oo AO . SER g 

1890 S Wanthihit ths: aL SOR WA=.52 ims 

1894. 5) aT x, all . =f i 

1895 py ae es Si}, 83 » ~hearly 
1896 Fe oer) on «IEE 4, S65 “ 
1897 % tos Le She ye ee, 

1898 45 nn uel Sit ese ta cee en CAnLy; 
1899 = Men 194 ,, =42 ., nearly 


. At Cairns (Queensland) the rainfall for the month of February fluctuated 
ma remarkable manner, as the following figures will show :— 

1899 ... 10°97 inches 1901 ... 22°09 inches 

1900 ... 1°98 inches 


The year 1900 was very dry all over Queensland, disastrously so in the 
Western districts, but the average fallin the Northern coastlands is Considerably 
in advance of that of Paraguay, when only once in twelve years did the 

ebruary rainfall reach over 9 inches. 


THE USE OF SORGHUMS. 


The use of the sorghum as a forage plant is rapidly increasing in all 
“Ountries which are semi-arid or subject to frequent long summer droughts. 
8 the use’ of the plant increases there is an increasing desire to use it as pasture, 
Ut there is a reluctance to do so from the fact that there has sometimes been a 
08s of stock fed upon the growing plant which could not be accounted for upon 
le theory that death was caused by ordinary bloat. While these cases have 
fen rare, yet they have occurred, and the cause is not yet known. The 
ebraska Experiment Station has been thorough in its investigations, but so 
t has learned nothing. Samples of sorghums which had killed a cow within a 
few minutes after eating it, disclosed no trace of any poisonous substance when 
Bees a few days later. The station authorities are forced to conclude that 
‘orchum sometimes, when growing or freshly cut, contains poison which soon 
Sappears in the process of curing, so that by the time the samples reach the 
3 boratory and are analysed they are harmless. There is at any rate no danger 
on feeding cured sorghum, anda great deal of sorghum is pastured with no 
Njurious results, and yet the fact that deaths not from bloat have sometimes 
®ccurred from its use makes*it an undesirable pasture crop until we know more 
Wout it. It is suggested by the station authorities that in cases where poisonous 
“ects followed its use, the plant itself was probably unhealthy and yellow, but 
wiesare not sufficient data on that point to justify a very strong opinion.— 
eekly Chronicle. 
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A LABOUR-SAVING CORN-PLANTER. 


Now that other agricultural countries possessing a suitable climate are 
deyoting their attention more generally to the cultivation of corn, the imple: 
ments employed for this purpose in the United States, where corn is a standard 
crop and the means of cultivating it have been brought to a high degree ° 
perfection, are attracting much more attention abroad. 

The “Lister” is one of these implements used by all growers of corn on 
a large scale, and the accompanying illustration shows the “ Little Injup 
Lister,’ made by the Rock Island Plough Company, and known as an. efficien 
and economical single-row planter. 

The high lift principle, as may be seen in the illustration, has been adopted 
in this implement, accompanied by two bails, which permit the raising of hot 
ends at the same time, and the whole performance of the implement is directly 
under the eye of the operator. Another feature of importance is its great 


steadiness in all kinds of soil. The beam is controlled by the bails attache 
near the ends, which holds the bottom rigidly to its work. By means 0 
covering shovels a thin layer of loose dirt is deposited upon the corn as goon. 48 
it is dropped, while the rear wheel follows immediately, pressing this soil abou 
the kernels, thus making an ideal seed hed. It is a very light draft machine, 
three horses being all that is necessary under any conditions, and it can be use 
either with or without a pole. A 

A similar implement, the “ Big Injun Lister,’ for planting two rows # 
once, is built by the same concern and does double the work with the labour ° 
an additional horse. Both are well and favourably known in corn-groW) 
sections in the United States and other countries; they have been severely ater 
successfully tried in every condition of soil, and they represent the late® 
development in implements of this class.—Sydney Marl. 


HORSE-CLIPPING BY MACHINERY. 


Of new inventions destined to relieve man of heavy and tardy manual sabors 
thereis anever-ending succession. Singly or in battalions, ingeniously contty 
new machines for field, barn, station, or stable are daily placed in the marke ne, 

Last week we had the pleasure of seeing work done by a novel mach ati 
which is as effective as it is rapid in its work, whilst its constructlOP «94, 
manipulation are simplicity itself. This is a hand-driven horse-clipping ™*° | an 
the only one, we believe, as yet in use in Queensland. It is an Amel) 
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invention which has not long been placed on the market. From what we saw 
of its work we should say that the days of hand-clippers are over. The horse 
shown in our illustration was completely and cleanly clipped. of a thick coat of 
hair in thirty-five minutes. With the hand-clippers the work would have taken 
from two and a-half to three hours. The owner of the machine, Mr. H. 
Edwards, when in Melbourne, had the good fortune to meet with one, and the 
Wisdom to invest €13in its purchase. In April last he and his assistant clipped 
eighteen large dray, horses belonging to the Perkins Brewery Company, and the 
Work only occupied two days. 

Tn construction it is very simple. The driving-wheel, which is 15 inches in 
diameter, is pinioned, and works into a small pinioned wheel, as shown in the 
illustration. Thus the knives can be driven at a high speed if necessary. 

there is also an arrangement called the balance-wheel, which makes the machine 
tun steadily and smoothly. In the sheep-shearing machine there is a universal 
joint which enables the operator to work it at any angle. The cog-wheels of 
the joint connect the two first parts of the shaft, and the other. two parts are 
connected by a second universal joint, whilst a third joins the handle which 
contains the knives to the shaft. Used as a horse-clipper, this shaft is done 
away with, and its place -is supplied by a chain shaft. This is enclosed in a 
flexible indiarubber tube. The handle is hooked on to the end of the shaft, 
Which can be drawn forward for the purpose. The construction of the comb-. 
Plate is such as to obviate any danger of cutting an animal. In the old style 
the plate is flat, but in this machine it is slightly convex on the side touching 
the horse ; the points also are rounded. For adjustment there are two thumb 
Screws, hence no spanner is required. Ag will be seen in the cut, the machine 
is worked hanging to a rope fastened to a beam overhead. This arrangement 
enables the operator to move to any part of the animal without shifting the 
machine, The labour of driving the machine is trifling, the assistant working 
continuously for a quarter of an hour with no fatigue. Most farmers know the 
abour required to drive a hand corn-sheller. This machine is little more 
trouble to drive than a sewing-machine. q 

Although so admirably adapted for horse-clipping, we understand that it is 
quite as effective and speedy as a sheep-shearing machine, an expert hand being 
Re to shear close three or four sheep in the time taken to shear one by the 
Old plan. 

The makers and patentees are the Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, U.S.A. 


IMPROVED TIP-WAGON. 
_ Inventive genius is usually credited to the American people, particularly 
in the matter of agricultural implements and in general appliances for the 
Saving of labour. It is, however, pleasing to note that the Australian mind is 


“nite as capable of evolving new ideas, and of giving to the world new inven- 


tions in science, art, and mechanics which are second to none in their own class. 
Queensland inventors have produced several valuable labour-saving machines, 
nd amongst rolling-stock the latest comes to us in the shape of an improved _ 
ae agon, manufactured by.Mr. W. H. Jackson, of Toowong. By the way, 
qty. Jackson was also the inventor of a new kind of plough, which he ealled 
Jackson’s plow,” using the American form of the word plough. One day a 
armer called on a firm of implement makers with the idea of purchasing one, 
aving heard much of its good points. He was referred to Mr. Jackson, who 
Said he had not got one in stock, but he would get him one. “ Get me one! a? 
Said the would-be buyer. “Do you think I can wait till you get one yw? 
“But,” said Mr. Jackson, “ You can have it in a week.” 
“Tn a week! How on earth can you get a plough from America in a 
Week By . ; ; 
a at is not an American plough,” Mr. Jackson explained. “It is made by 
yself.”” ks 
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Upon this, the farmer’s face fell, and evidently his ideas as to the yalue of 
the implement had fallen by 50 per cent., as the thing was a colonial invention. 
Verily, no man is a prophet in his own country. , 

To come back to the wagon. The Booroodabin Divisional Board Sanitary 
contractor was so struck with its simplicity and effectiveness, that he placed an 
order with the maker for a wagon such as is here illustrated. i 

Its purpose is to carry away the city refuse with a minimum expenditure 
of labour, but it is also available for any other carrying purposes, and thus 
would be suitable for use on the farm or sugar plantations, Xc. a 

The driver’s seat is in front, where he has full control over the horses a0 
the brake. When he has arrived at his destination with his load, he goes to the 
near side of the wagon, and raises a lever. This action unlocks the body from 
the carriage, and also releases a winding winch. Then, by turning the han¢ le 
A, the body slides back to its eentre by means of a roller and chain, then tip® 
up slowly or quickly at the will of the man at the handle, and discharges, 18 
load with ease. As soon as the body of the wagon is empty the driver reverses 
the action of the handle, and this brings the body down to a horizontal positios 
and at the same time winds it forward into position, when it locks itself firmly 
as if bolted down, and is then all ready for its next-load. The body of the 
wagon is furnished with four lids to cover the top to prevent any nuisance from 
escaping odours. It is calculated to carry four square yards of material, and ae 
easily drawn by two horses. ‘The emptying process only occupies a few minutes. 
Such a wagon should find great favour with any persons whose business requires 
the shifting of material of any kind. It should be noted that any other desig? 
ee body or under-carriage can be fitted with the tip arrangement to suit any Jan 
of work. 


NOTES ON CO-OPERATION FOR FARMERS. 
No. 2. 
By FRED. W. PEEK, Loganholme. 

At all conferences held under the auspices of the Department 4 
Agriculture since their initiation, papers have been read on the subject © 
co-operation as applied to, and for the benefit of, those engaged iD ve 
agricultural and pastoral industries of this State. Such papers have generally 
given rise to a fairly interesting discussion by the members present ; and whist 
those representatives of farming centres—men who handle the plough, reap, ®? 
mow, work from daylight to dark to make ends meet—haye given aN 
attention to the advanced ideas promulgated by those haying a keen interes 
in the betterment of the social condition of our producers, yet there have 
been naturally a few opponents to the schemes advocated by some of those 
present who represented societies, and who, by the tenor of their discours®, 
would be largely composed of business people, or representatives of ee 
societies whose principal function is an annual show or a carnival got UP A 
pleasure, sport, and profit of the promoters, for the benefit of the townspeoP 
first, the farmer being the last to be considered. From such people, 

- conferences, we are bound to get varied opinions ; their expressions of sympa Me 
or of distrust being given accordingly as their’ interests may be ane a 
financially or otherwise by the subject under discussion. So it 18 “(i 
co-operation is brought forward as a means of elevating the agricultur 
industry, obtaining better markets, &e. A few malcontents are always ger, 
with their pessimistic views to predict failure and non-success, these wok 
chiefly coming from those whose interest lies in keeping things as they are Y 40 
by which the army of agents, dealers, and middlemen can still continue 
flourish and thrive on the labours of our farmers and producers. peer 

How long will the farmers continue to ignore the benefits that have pee? 
derived all over the world by the co-operation of producers? A move has +36) 
made in this direction in this State by the initiation of central mills, creamed} 
and butter factories, which are proving successful in a minor degree, Y® our 
find opponents to the schemes for further advancement even among® 


- 
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Producers not amenable to reason, who will attend conferences and meetings, 
and because of a little parochial jealousy or petty feeling, will take side with 
the very individuals who are sapping the ‘itality of their industry. It only 
Tequires the producer to awake out of his lethargic sleep, to agree with his: 
heighbours to combine to make the trouble of one the concern of all, to 

etermine to do away with the rotten systems in vogue, and go in for 
Co-operation pure and simple. My advice is: Establish your own centres, place- 
them in the hands of reliable trustworthy men, who will be your servants not 
Your masters; then the markets would be better regulated, the consumers: 
Would buy direct—thus ensuring a better return to the producer, who would in 

is turn be enabled through his co-operative agency, of which he would be a 
tember, to purchase direct and at cheaper cost such articles as he requires for 

is own use, seeds, implements, &c.—at not only greatly reduced cost, but of a 
Nore even and better grade and quality. : 


u WHY CO-OPERATION MUST SUCCEED. : 

So much has been written by myself and others in the past on the benefits 
of co-operation that, although I am but almost repeating myself, the specula- 
tive saat unsatisfactory systems are so universally acknowledged in this State 
that I am impelled to still further do all that lies in my power to endeavour to 
cause our farmers to seriously take the question into their consideration. It 
tay be said that it is useless to try to rule the market by the growers and 
PCOS: It will be argued that the agents are too keen, they are up to 

Usiness, and that they will combine to check the co-operative movement. Such 
as been done, I am quite aware, even in our sister State of New South Wales, 
ut although it was a severe fight at first, the co-operators came out triumphant, 
and to-day the Farmers’ Co-operative Company of New South Wales is an 
institution as flourishing as it is useful, and has come to stay. The reasons why 

Co-operation must succeed lie in these facts :— 
1st.—The produce is the farmers’. He can have the say and the control 

of its disposal. 

Qnd.—That by organising and combining, the power is in the hands of 
the producer, and can defeat the combination of any dealers or 
agents. 

3rd.—That if co-operation is based on sound equitable lines, it must 
succeed. Let the producers choose their own managers and 
directors from amongst themselves, and not commence operations 
by buying up a decaying business, taking the previous proprietor 
as manager. 

4th.—That the charges for successfully working a co-operative business. 
cannot be more than the present costly system of auctioneers, 
dealers, hawkers, middlemen, storekeepers and others, who: each 
make a living from the toil and labour of the farmer before the 
produce reaches the consumer. 

5th._—That the success which has attended co-operation in other parts of 
the world, in New Zealand and Australia is now awaiting an 
intelligent body of farmers in Queensland who will do likewise. 

6th.—That suceess and better systems mean. better financial results to 
the grower—a larger profit, and a just reward for his labour. 


_ Further argument is unnecessary. By co-operation the legitimate profits 
‘tising from business transactions are retaimed by the producers themselves 
‘nd are not transferred to a monopoly of agents. Let our farmers read and 
‘tudy the problem for themselves. “A house divided against itself cannot 
‘tand.’” he meeting together of those whose interest lies in the future 
; f,.clopment of our industries on sound lines ; co-operating—acting in union ; 
- Ne appointment of organisers to travel through our country districts, educating 
- %ur farmers into better systems of preparing and marketing our products ; the 
jtablishment of depots in various centres, with a sound central management in 
: ouch with the Agricultural Department; in these factors lies the solution of. 
Ne of the farmer's chief difficulties of to-day. 
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MOREHEAD’S, LIMITED, WHEAT SALES. 

The third sale of wheat was held on 8th May, at their Wheat Exchang® 
by Messrs. Morehead, Limited, wheh a catalogue of 1,837 bags of good milling 
wheat was submitted. There was a large attendance of buyers, and bidge 
was spirited, and 1,207 bags sold at satisfactory prices, equal to 3d. per bus = 
advance on last sale, while offers closely approaching owners’ reserves Wi 
made for the balance of the catalogue. Some of the parcels submitted pe 
weevily, and others showed quantities of black oats. Several lots of Marsha. 
No. 3, Budd’s Early, and Ward’s Prolific, in prime condition, realised top price 
2s. 7d. on railway, equal to 2s. 102d. delivered in Brisbane. We sold, deliver?’ : 
at Nobby: 166 bags Allora Spring (showing weevil), at 2s. 6d.; 33. bag® 
Marshall’s No. 3, 2s. 64d. ; 55 bags Budd’s Early, 2s. 63d. Delivered at Clifton | 
100 bags Marshall’s No. 3, 2s. 63d.; 70 bags Budd’s Early, 2s. 63d.; 260 Le 
Marshall’s No. 3, 2s. 7d.; 60 bags Budd’s Early, 2s. 7d.; 90 bags Marsha ; 
No. 3, 28. 7d. Delivered at Jondaryan: 163 bags Gluya’s Harly, 102 has 
Marshall’s No. 3, and 108 bags Ward’s Prolific, 2s. 7d. 


REMEDY FOR FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 

At Antofagasta, in Chili, thirty animals, said to be suffering from {00% 
and-mouth disease, have been slaughtered, and the Chilian Government desert 
great praise for the promptness of their action. Not only were the catt 
slaughtered, but the whole of their carcasses were immediately burnt. Speci@. 
measures are being taken to prevent the importation of cattle from Argent’, 
and it is thus hoped that no further harm will result. t 

In connection with the above, it is gratifying to learn that at a recen 
meeting of the Academy of Medicine, Paris, Dr. Jarre announced the discovery 
of a remedy for the disease which is so fatal to sheep. He says he oe 
successfully used the remedy in 1,500 cases in two years. It consists of 2 
concentrated solution of chromic acid at 33 per cent., chemically pure. 
is employed as a caustic to the sore. The cure is rapid and certain. Dr. J. a 
says that M. Dupuy, Minister of Agriculture, has promised to give the remeey 
official tests. 


MANURES FOR POTATOES. 

Professor Wright, of the West of Scotland Agricultural College, has 
contributed to the journal of the Board of Agriculture an instructive article 02 
experiments in the manuring of potatoes in Scotland, Yorkshire, and elsewhere 
He points out that results have shown that when so heavy a dressing of a 
yard manure as 20 tons per acre is used, artificials in addition give but 2 ee 
increase in the crop, but that half-dressing, with artificials, gives about t 
same results. Thus, the average of five farms in Yorkshire in 1899 from. 3 
tons of farmyard manure was 10 tons 10 cwt. 3 qr., while 10 tons of the sam 
manure with 14 ewt. of sulphate of. ammonia, 6 ewt. of superphosphate, an ‘ 
ewt. of sulphate of potash gave 10 tons 6 ewt. 3 qr. Similarly in one se 
on nineteen farms in Scotland, 20 tons of farmyard manure gave 9% tons i 
potatoes, while half the quantity, with 14 ewt. of nitrate of soda, 4; Cw 
superphosphate, and 1 ewt. of sulphate of potash, produced only 3 ewt. fe 
and in the next season, on nine farms, 20 tons of farmyard manure gave iy of 
6} cwt., while half the dressing, with 1 ewt. of sulphate of ammonia, 4 owt. c 
superphosphate, and 13 ewt. of muriate of potash, gave 7 tons 10} cwt. of tube 
The proportion of superphosphate in the Scottish trials seems to be Ba 
appropriate than the larger one applied in Yorkshire. Where farmyard ae ed 
_is not available, a crop nearly equal to that of the heavy dressing was chia ate 
in Scotland by the application of 6 ewt. of superphosphate, 2 ewt. of sul of 


of ammonia, 1 ewt. of nitrate of soda, and either 2 cwt. of sulphate or 2477 Ib: 
muriate of potash. 
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SCIENCE IN AGRICULTURE. 


In the United States of America every effort is put forward by the 
Agricultural Department to advance the interests of farmers. The aid of the 
chemist is daily invoked to discover new antidotes to new diseases of plants, to 
suggest new methods of manuriug and spraying crops, and to examine into the 
habits of every plant raised by farmers, market-gardeners, and horticulturists. 
The latest application of science to agriculture comes to us in the shape of the use 
of the cinematograph. This form of photography has, up to the present, only 
been utilised as a means of showing men, animals, and ships in motion. The 
Americans have, however, applied it to utilitarian purposes in connection with 
plant growth. Thus, moving pictures have been obtained of the daily growth 
of a plant by automatic exposures made at intervals of two hours. The slow 
growth of the plant is thus followed for two or three months. Besides this, it 
is thought that the development of fungoid and parasitic diseases may be so 
studied that the best time for the application of manures and sprays will be 
ascertained. It will be interesting to see the first set of pictures made by this 
agency. 


DRESSING SEED BARLEY. 


Many farmers decry the use of bluestone with seed barley. In the old 
country many are afraid to use it, but a correspondent of the London 
Agricultural Gazette, an experienced farmer, holds the opinion that dressing 
with bluestone is most beneficial. He uses 1 Jb. in 6 gallons of water for every 
sack of 448 lb., stirring it round ina cistern for a minute or two, then lifting 
it into baskets to drain a little. Itis then put on the barn floor, and in a few 
hours it is fit to sow. As to it hurting the barley, the barley makes a better 
start, and there is no black in it ever since he practised it. One farmer dressed 
38 acres one year, and left 2 acres undressed; on the undressed, he said he 
could grip a handful of blackheads in a place, but the 38 acres were quite clean. 

Dressed the same as wheat, 1 lb. to a gallon of water, it does not answer 
anything like so well as it does with 6 gallons to every sack and 1 Ib. blue- 
Stone. The cisterm is never emptied until the lot of seed is done. The blue- 
stone is dissolved in boiling water. 


THE SPARROW PEST. 


The enormous increase in the flocks of sparrows which infest the city and 
its furthest suburbs, and the wholesale destruction of seed crops effected by 
them, cause us to materially alter our previously expressed belief that their 
insectivorous qualities more than compensated for the loss sustained by market 
gardeners and other horticulturists through their love of grain and succulent 
young plants. We have, ourselves, suffered so severely during the past three 
months from these birds that we unhesitatingly denounce them as being amongst 
our greatest nuisances. Mr. R. J. Cribb, of Milton Road Apiary, has been a 
Severe sufferer in this respect, the sparrows having, amongst other depredations, 
destroyed a heavy crop of Kafir corn. The heads are practically denuded of 
seed, whilst the ground is covered with the husks of the grain. Mr. Cribb has 
also suffered other losses owing to the sparrows. It is about time that some 
united action were taken to diminish their numbers. 

The shooting with pea-rifles indulged in by numbers of young people in the 
Suburbs has not the slightest effect upon the survivors, and is positively a 
dangerous practice, unless shot cartridges take the place of the bullet. 

We would suggest to those who are troubled with the sparrows, that they 
should take steps in the way of forming an association having for its object the 
destruction of these and other bird pests, and the encouragement and protection 
of insectivorous birds. 

le 
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Dairying. 


ANGORAS IN AMERICA. 


We continue to receive requests for information about the Angora goat. 
As we have already given all we know and have been able to glean from other 
countries on the subject, it only remains to say that there are thousands 
acres of rough hill country in this State which are utterly useless for ag 
culture or even for grazing, and which yet would be admirably adapted to the 
rearing of goats. Goats love hilly country. They are like the American 
mountain sheep, which is never so happy as when it finds a comfortable precip}c® 
over which it can bound itself, landing on its head many feet below the starting 
point, with the object of getting a bite at some favourite shrub which it has 
discovered. In a treatise on the Angora goat, by Mr: G. E. Allen, entitled 
“Starting in the Goat Business,” we read— - , 

“Geo. A. Hoerle, well known as secretary of the American Mohair Growers 
Association, and himself an experienced and scientific breeder, is a firm believer 
in the Angora goat industry in the United States. There are very few States 
in the Union, says Mr. Hoerle, which have not millions of acres of prushy 
mountain land of next to no value located from an altitude of 400 to 500 feet 
above the sea level to 6,000 or 8,000 feet, depending much upon the latitude 0 
the land, which would offer a perfect paradise to the Angora goat, and would, 
if stocked with these animals, be a source of ever increasing profit to their 
owners, and the amount of money which would be required would be so 1oW, 
compared to the profits which could be realised by an intelligent caretaker, that 
the cost usually should not be in the way of anybody who wishes to engage 1 
the enterprise. ‘ 

“The farmer whose farm partly consists of serub mountain land sould have — 
the advantage, and to him Angora goats would be entirely supernumerary, 
offering the greatest of chances for large profits. All he has to do is to fence 
a piece of land into two pastures, turn his goats on them alternately, sometimes 
in one, sometimes in the other ; drive them out at daybreak and bring them 
back at sundown. If possible he should connect the pastures with his barn, 
where he should construct an open shed or hovel. Anything that will turn 
rain would be sufficient. Upon arrival at their roosting place, feed them on a 
little grain, and soon they will not have to be driven in any more, but be there 
in time for the sweet morsel. 

“The owner of Angora goats should procure at kidding time two or three 
suckling pups of some strong breed of dog, but if possible with a strain of collie 
in them, and raise these three pups on a kidless doe (a common one would be 

referable) until they are large enough to follow the goats. Such dogs Wt 

ecome so attached to the breed of their foster-mother that they will fight a 
them until death anything in the shape of four or two-legged curs that wou " 
venture near their charge, and be the most reliable of shepherds. ‘Two or oe 
dogs thus brought up with goats could be trusted with the management OV 
flock of sheep as much as two or three thousand, and with very little ext 
instruction would herd them as well and with as much sense of duty 28 ane 
hired shepherd, and be far cheaper. I am often asked questions in regard i 
the cost of goats, and whether common goats or Angoras would pay best for 
start. : “Joye 

“Common goats are not high -in price, but the item of freight is consid’ 
able. This cost may be ascertained from the nearest railroad agent. It 18 We 
natural that for goats yielding very heavy fleeces very large prices should hee 
so oeta and of course also to the aboye prices the freight would have to 
added. 

“But the Angora goat industry must to-day be considered a very safe at 
at the same time very profitable investment, provided the personality ° 


ee 
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“new beginner is suited to it, and if his means are adequate to his own personal 
demands or those of his family. The land is steadily increasing in value, and 
his stock is constantly improving. Thus his income as well as his property will 
steadily increase. 

“The goat industry promises to furnish a solution of some of the problems 
Which have baffled the best statesmen and sociologists. The utilisation of 
265,000,000 acres of now worthless jand is in itself a proposition which 
challenges the broadest comprehension. ‘The worn-out farms of New England, 
hever noted for superior fertility, afford a rich field for goat-raising, and the 
disheartened descendants of the Puritans may here find profitable and permanent 
occupation suitable to their impaired means and ambitions. 

‘Scrub lands are especially prevalent in southern localities where the lower 
hegro element is thickest. Goat-herding would be an occupation more congenial 
perhaps to these indolent people than any other, while it might be a valuable 
factor in their regeneration. While skill is a good thing even in goat-raising, 
it is certain that unskilled labour is more available, and that the influence of 
the goat upon American social conditions may soon lead us to look upon this 
animal with appreciation. We may even understand why the goat was an object 
of worship among many ancient people.” 


SOW EATING HER PIGS. 
PREVENT SOWS FROM EATING PIGS. 


Many people fail not because they do not work hard enough and long 
enough, but because they do not have forethought enough to do things at the 
proper time. They neglect work ‘that should be done, and do work that is 
necessitated by the lack of not having performed a certain duty in connection 
with that work. ‘Take, for instance, the pig-eating sow. There are but a few 
farmers who think about a sow eating her pigs until after she fallows and 
begins to cat her pigs, then they rush about and try to find a remedy to prevent 
It, and it is usually too late at that time. Now that the sows are being bred for 
Spring litters it isthe best time to find a remedy for the pig-eating sow, and 

-Temember it during her pregnancy. The habit grows out of the craving for 
Something that will supply the system of the sow with the element it has taken 
to produce the young pig, such as protein, potash, phosphates. A. brood sow 
Should be fed a variety, such as bran, shorts, roots, &e. Corn is fattening, 
and should not be fed in as large quantities as other foods. If you will study 
the nature and quality of the food you give the brood sow you can prevent 
her from eating her pigs, and at the same time have the pigs come more healthy 
than if you do not pay any attention to them. A brood sow should not be 
crowded— from three to four in one sleeping apartment is enough. Study the 
Needs of your stock through the winter, and when spring comes if you have 
Provided well for them you will not have half the trouble with their offspring 
that you would if you let them shift for themselves.—Whinery’s Swine 
Advocate. ; 


PIG-BREEDING FOR PROFIT. 
AFTER FARROWING. 

When the sow has been farrowed twenty-four hours she should have a 
Walk round the yard, and if a nice day she may be left a few minutes to herself, 
ut must not be allowed to lie down or get a chill, and if she dungs and makes 
Water freely you can be sure that all is right. If not, however, trouble looms 
ahead, and ‘you should prepare to meet it by giving her food warm, with some 
seed and treacle, or 2 oz. of castor or cod liver oil. If the water is thick or 
igh-coloured, give about as much saltpetre as will stop on a shilling once a 

day for two or three days, and it will put that to rights. 
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Sometimes a sow is very feverish, and the milk runs off. If so, give her ® 
pint of ale in her food, or a few new grains in place of bran once or tee 
‘A. practice I have followed for some time has been to give a dose of sulpbu 
once a week for a few weeks before farrowing. 

Most important of all is it to have the sty warm and light, with plenty 
of fresh air blowingin. A good many people think the place cannot be warm ant 
have fresh air, but it is necessary to nee both, and fresh air most of all, a 
it must be remembered that the colder the weather the less ventilation 
wanted. Raw, cold, damp fogs should be counteracted by burning & lamp 
gas in the place if no other heat is about. a 

Having got the pigs on suckling and the sow to her food, all is goune 
well, and with regular feeding on good nourishing food, and plenty of 1h 
and keeping the bed and place generally dry and clean, all will go mez?) ‘ 
The sow should be let out from the pigs a few minutes every day, and aite 
the first time or two will look for it at regular times, and the pigs C@D 
let out with her when they are a month old, and they wiil be all the bette 
for a scamper in the yard or field every day, no matter how cold it is, 7? 
is not wet, and they are not allowed to remain out too long. 


WHEN TO CASTRATE. 

At six weeks old the hogs will be ready to castrate, and are better to be 
attended to then than later, as they suffer less, and sooner get over the job wg 
when left till older. The sow should be given a few coals or cinders every oe 
days. A good plan is to have somein the yard, so that they can help themselv 
to them as they require them. “i 

As to feeding, nothing is so good as sharps, or thirds if you can get nt i 
pure from the wheat. Owing, however, to the demand, that is very di cult a 
do. Ground wheat is better, but costs a little more per pound, and I like a3 
change the diet with a little barley or pea-meal occasionally, and any kitchen 0) 
dairy refuse that is on hand. If you are a dairy farmer, and haye some ™} . 
either new or old, that is the very best feed you can have for either mothe ae 
y OUNBSLeRE, and nothing you can mix will send them on like some good mil 
new for preference, but old before none. 


VALUE OF COD-LIVER OIL. 5 

T use cod-liver oil, in doses of a wineglassful for four pigs UP to tw? 
months old, twice aday, and find it very good in place of milk, an not ion) 
costly, and there is no difficulty in’ getting them to take it with their food. d 
is a really good addition to ordinary food for young pigs you want to 8¢ 
along. : 

The pigs now being ready to wean, the best way is to separate the 
from the youngsters during the day, and put them together at night for 4), for 
days, then take them away altogether. Keep the sow on “ short commons 
a few days till her milk is dried up, then feed better for the next day oF 
and she will be ready for the boar. Serve her on the second or thir 
heat, and she is almost sure to be right. Then turn her out into ay 
field, where she can get plenty of exercise, and feed on any rough food. M ther 
not give many turnips, as they are too watery and cold for in-pig SOWS } Tod 
like to give one good meal at night, and let her forage for the other, OF “poy 
on two meals of grains and a little barley or pea-meal if there 1s nothins ood 
her to find for herself, but if run in a straw yard or grass field she WY gon 
a lot of her own food, or if a cottager’s pig, the refuse greens from the gars 
will go a long way towards keeping her till within a month of farrowing #8 wil 
then she will want as much as she will eat twice a day, as the young P'S 
be telling on her. 4rong 

Meanwhile the youngsters will have grown, and if well done will pe foot, 
growing pigs, and they should be fed twice a day with plenty of good rie poiled 
and to get bulk, so as to fill their bellies, either some brewers’ grains (4 400 
potatoes, or any vegetables will be acceptable, but do not make their 10° 
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‘loppy and thin, as it has to be condensed to solid again before it is any use to 
@ animal in adding to the weight of meat; but at the same time it will not do 
10 have it too thick, and feeding pigs want it thicker than suckling sows. 


KEEP THE PIGS GROWING, 
If the feeding has been well done, and the pigs of a good feeding sort, 
they should weigh from 100 Ib. to 150 Ib. at eight months old, and then is the 
me to send them to the butcher, especially if one is short of room and near a 
town, as they make the most per pound then, and can always find a ready sale. 
If the feeding has been followed on from birth they will be plump, meaty pigs, 
ind will weigh more and killa better carcass of pork than pigs that are older that 
ve been carried on as store for half their short lives. Store pigs cannot pay. 
hey must be sent on for all they are worth from the day of their birth to the day ~ 
ey are sent to the butcher. If a dairy farmer, and having a lot of dairy 
tefuse, it will be better to make them larger weight on skim milk, which makes 
‘lot of bone and causes the pigs to grow more frame. I should make such 
Pigs into small bacon pigs of, say, 150 Ib. to 220 lb. 

In the experiments of the Yorkshire College, cod-liver oil again comes to 
the top as the best means of adding the necessary fat _to replace the more 
Valuable cream removed from the milk. Large White Yorkshire pigs, or a 
oss of the Middle or Berkshire sows (with a Large White Yorkshire boar) is 

© best, I think, for feeding, but let the breeder beware of using the cross- 
ted pigs to breed from again, as it almost always spells failure to use half-bred 
Pigs for breeding purposes. 

Feeding pigs do not want a lot of exercise, but a few minutes’ run every 
tay—say, while the attendant sweeps out the sty—will do them a lot of good. 
i expands their lungs, empties their bowels, and acts as a tonic, and they go 

ack to their beds and rest. I only feed once a day on Sundays, all pigs, 
&xeept suckling sows, and then on the Monday morning I give a tablespoontful 
of sulphur to each full-grown pig, or one to four small pigs. I find it acts 
Yery well. It allows the pigs to get empty once in a while ; and it gives the 
tttendant more spare time, and they do not seem so tied to the place as when 
they have the same work to do on Sunday as other days; and I think the pigs 
ve better for the change. 

All pigs that are confined should have small coals or cinders thrown to 
them occasionally, or a good piece of turf put into the sty once a week, and 
N summer any green food is relished by them, and helps to push them on. All 
‘Nimals like a change of food, and pigs pay for a change as well as any other. 

find it a good practice to give a pig-powder once a week to all sows when 
‘onfined to the house, and one to (say) every three pork or growing pigs every 
onday in their food, and they, having missed their Sunday teas, are ready for 
cir breakfast, and take the lot without cavilling about the taste of the 
Powders, They act much better on the empty stomach than on ordinary feeding 
Ys. : 
: MANAGEMENT OF THE BOAR. 
One of the most important points in breeding is the sire. He should be of 
‘Dure breed, and a good sort, with a good, strong, masculine look when he 
eets you, set well on his legs, and a good width both behind and before, with 
paune ribs, and hams well down his hocks, tail up, and a set of strong, 
| ua egs and feet, and with good, springy pasterns. His legs should be out- 
© his body, as though they had been nailed on after, and not made out of the 
ole piece. fi 
‘ He should have a house and yard away from the other pigs, especially the 
Uckling sows, as I have known lots of promising litters ruined in both 
“ber and quality with the boar troubling the sow during suckling. 
i Most sows come in use about four days after the birth of the offspring, 
; an again at the end of three weeks. The milk is always affected for a day or 
Wo, but if the boar can get to the sow or get to the partition she will spend 


Well. 
light, 
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most of her time grunting to him in place of resting and feeding her family; 
not to mention knocking them about and trampling on them in her endeavours 
to get to the boar again. 

Some people serve the sow on the fourth day and some at the end of three 
weeks, and so gain a little time towards getting what I think is a catch crop 0 
pigs. But, for my part, I am satisfied to have two litters per year, and wait 
tll after the pigs are weaned before serving again. I am quite sure it is the 
best way, and most profitable in the end; the sow always loses her milk whe? 
put to the boar again if the service is a success. 

In keeping a boar he will be serviceable a long time if properly kept. He 
does not want to be fat ; in fact, he is much better the other way. He is better 
able to jump, and the sow is not so knocked about with holding him as when he 
is fat and heavy. He will work freer and get more pigs at each service if kept 
rather lean, with plenty of exercise and fresh air. By keeping him lean I do 
not mean starving him, as nothing can do its work properly if not in condition 
to do it, but just in hard, working condition. Should he get a little below his 
work a few old beans or peas given once a day will help him on and give a spurt 
to his lagging energies. ; 

I do not like the practice of turning a boar out to a number of sows and 
letting him serve them indiscriminately, as he will go on serving one sow for 
two or three days doing no good, as one good service is as good as twenty, 
neglecting the other sows and at the same time running himself down for 10 
good result. It takes up a bit of time, but is much the best way, to turn the 
boar out to each individual sow, and put him back into his pen after eac 
service. I do sometimes serve young gilts twice if I want to make sure 0 
them and lose no time, but for sows newly weaned which are put to the boar . 
on the second or third day of cestrum, one good service is plenty. 

Llike to keep them in a pen to themselves till the period of heat is over, 2% 
they jump and knock the other pigs about when running together, I have 
thought it sometimes killed the embryo pigs by so doing, and for that reasov. 
T usually fasten them up for two or three days after service. 

One thing I want to impress on my readers is to keep the boar away from 
the breeding sows during the time they are suckling their litters. Ihave know? 
many litters lost, and I do not think it possible to rear good litters of pigs if the 
sows and boar are kept in the same yard, as he is constantly irritating the sow® 
and so causes them to lose their milk and knock the young pigs about much 
more than if kept quite by themselyes.—-Awttc cs, in the Farmer and St ock 
Breeder. > 


BONEMEATL FOR PIGS. 


Some interesting experiments on the effect of bonemeal on pigs have been 
made by Professor W. A. Henry, the results of which have been published wm 
the Breeders’ Gazette. : 

In the experiment, says the Professer, all the pigs received maizemeal, salt, 
and water. Lot 1 received nothing additional ; lot 2 was fed on hardwood ashes 
from a trough; lot 3 was given a spoonful of bonemeal with each feed. In orn 
of the trials, two pigs consumed 10°5 Ib. of bonemeal in 112 days, and two ore 
pigs consumed 33 1b. of hardwood ashes. Both lots ate about'8 Ib. of salt. 4 
the pigs were kept in pens and allowed the use of a small yard which was cover’ 
with a board floor, so that the pigs could not-eat any of the soil. Living, ® 
they did for twelve weeks on corn as their sole feed, these pigs grew very hung? A 
for other substances. They would have eaten considerable soil could they hav 
_ gotten to it, and as it was, they gnawed the wood of their troughs. ¥ 

The pigs allowed neither bouemeal nor wood ashes failed to develop 2? 
considerable frame and became excessively fat, their bellies and jowls ales 
dragging on the ground—they were dwarfs. Where ashes or bonemeal ee 
fed the pigs developed much larger frames, and were more normal, though ? 
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_ entirely satisfactory. They also made better gains for the food given. When 
_ it came to testing the breaking strength of the thigh bones, it was found that 
those of the pigs getting bonemeal were about twice as strong as those of the 
pigs allowed neither ashes nor meal. ‘The bones of the pigs getting ashes were 
Not quite so strong as those getting bonemeal. The average breaking strength of 
a single thigh bone was as follows :—When neither was fed, 301 Ib.; when ashes 
were fed, 581 Ib.; when bonemeal was fed, 680 Ib. In these tests the thigh bones 
were placed on rounded iron edges, 4 in. apart, and the breaking weight brought 
down directly above on the middle of the bone, We next burned the thigh 
bones, and found that those of the pigs getting ashes or bonemeal contained 
much more ash than those getting neither. It may be said in passing that this 
experiment was not directly practical, for no sensible man would expect to keep 
growing pigs on maizemeal only, as we did; for a long period. It was-an 
experiment to test whether-or not such substances as ashes and bonemeal may 
prove in any way beneficial to pigs, since these animals usually crave ashes and 
similar substances even when running at large. 


JERSEYS. 


In the last issue of the Journal (May 1) we published some notes on “ The 
Origin, Improvement, Merits and Local History” of Jersey cattle, by Mr. 
Alfred Gorrie, of Carina, Brisbane. Some of these were also illustrated—viz., 
Milklad 4th, Claribelle, Maderia 5th, and a group of heifers by Milklad 4th. 
At the time the pedigree of these animals had not reached us. “We therefore 

ave much pleasure in giving the full pedigree of Milklad 4th as far back as 
1884, which will show that we have in Queensland a strain of Jerseys of 
undoubted purity. As Mr. Gorrie remarked, there are now breeders in 
Queensland from whom farmers can obtain Jersey bulls of high lineage, and as 
* result of liberal purchases and importations, both by the Department of 
‘\griculture and by private breeders, Queensland rejoices in some of the most 
fashionable Jersey blood in the world, as a reference to the Queensland Dairy 
Herd Book will show. - 

Milklad 4th, the property of Mr. Alfred Gorrie, Carina, Brisbane. Bred 
by Mr. Jas. McCullock, Barholm, Victoria. 

Sire—Lohengrin, by Progress 3rd (imported 1,575, I.H.B., H.C.) 
Dam—Milkmaid 14th (imported), by Dog Fox (2,384) 
gd Milkmaid 9th (vol. iii., p. 287), by Farmer's Joy (1,075) 
ggd Milkmaid 4th, by Pride (660) 
gggd Milky, by Ducal (263) 
ggged Milkgirl, by Banboy (17) 
gggg_ed Mr. Gilbey’s Milkmaid, by Jack Weller (463) 
ggegegeg_egd Grasshopper, by Omer Pacha (605) 
gggeegeged Tramp, by Bradwell (109) 
§gggegeegd - Gipsy (imported in 1855), 

The Milkmaid tribe is descended from Mr. Gilbey’s noted cow Milkmaid, 
&® Royal prize-winner, which was sold to go to America for 155 guineas at the 

dispersion of Mr. Gilbey’s Herd at Hargrave Park in December, 1874. - 

Milklad 4th, by Lohengrin, dam Milkmaid 14th, is a perfect silver grey in 
Colour. He was easily first in the yearling bulls at the Royal Show, Melbourne, 

_ In 1896, competing against a very eee class, and was admitted to be one of the 
_ Yery best yearling bulls ever exhibited at Melbourne ; first as a two-year old ih 
1897 ; second as a three year old, 1898; and first and champion at the Royal 
Show, Queensland, 1899 and 1900. Also winner of the Queensland Goyern- 
Ment prize of 1900 for champion dairy bull, defeating all breeds. Milklad’s 
Stock are wonderfully successful in the show ring. At the Royal Show, 
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Melbourne, 1898, the Ist prize yearling heifer and champion female of the 
show, the Ist and 2nd prize yearling bulls were sired by him. At Sydney, 
1899, the 1st prize two-year-old bull and reserve champion was a son of his. 
At Cranbourne, Victoria, Magnets Lad, by Milklad 4th out of Magnet 12th, was 
first and champion, and champion dairy bull of the show, at Melbourne, 1899. 
The first three-year-old heifer, first and second two-year old heifers, winner 
the Jersey Derby, first, third, fourth, and fifth yearling heifers were all got by 
him. At Sydney, 1900, one of his sons was again reserve champion. At Brisbane 
the same year his only stock here old enough to show were placed first and 
second in the largest class of yearlings that ever faced the judges at Bowen 
Park. At Melbourne, 1900, his stock were almostinvincible, winning in nearly 
every class. The leading Melbourne papers, in their notes on the show, 
considered Magnet 16th, by Milklad 4th, winner of the Jersey Derby, 1900, to 
have the most perfect head ever seen on a Jersey. f 

Lohengrin was bred by the late John Wagner, of Stoneleigh, Malvern, 
Victoria, and is a beautiful bull; whole colour, being perfect in shape and 
colour, by Progress 3rd (imported); dam the imported cow Berceuse, by 
Cardinal (903). Lohengrin won second as one-year-old, Royal, Melbourne, 
1894, and second as two-year-old in 1895, beaten on each occasion by his half- 
brother, Lady Superior’s Progress, who has for three years been successor t0 
his sire, Progress 8rd, as champion bull at the Royal Show. *Lohengrin’s stock 
were phenomenally successful at the Royal Show, Melbourne, 1897—the 1st 
ps yearling heifer and champion female of the yard, the 2nd prize yearling 
1eifer, the Ist prize yearling bull and reserve champion, the 2nd prize 
yearling bull, and the Ist prize two-year-old bull were all by him. His sire, 
Progress 8rd (intported), took Ist prize over all Jersey in 1891; 1st and 
champion, Royal, Melbourne, 1892, 1893, and 1894; 1st and champion, 
Adelaide, 1894, besides numerous other prizes, and has neyer been beaten. 
He was bred by Mr. P. Mourant, Jersey, and is by Rosa’s Welcome (930, H. C-) 
out of Lady Rosa (343, H C.) ; dam Dinah, by Progress, &e. 


Dog Fox (2,384) whole grey, calved 1st May, 1884, bred by Mr, J ; 
Cardus ; sire Baron Lionel (994) ; dam Vixen (Vol. iii.,. page 384) by Dairy 
King (211); granddam Velveteen (imported) by Grey Prince (385) ; ¢ g dam, 
Mr. J. Deslandes’ Valentine (734, I.H.B., F.S.H.C.) 

Dog Fox (2,384) won 1st prize at the Oxfordshire Show at Henley-on- 
Thames, Ist prize and champion prize at the Royal Counties Show @ 
Portsmouth, 3rd prize at the Royal Agricultural Society of Englands’s Show at 
Norwich ; 1st prize at the Essex Show at Chelmsford, 1st prize at the Royal 
Counties Show at Reading, and Ist prize at the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England’s Show at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1887; 1st prize at the Bath and West 
of England Show, Newport, Mon.; 1st prize at the Wiltshire Show, Devizes, 
and Ist prize at the Royal Counties Show, Bournemouth, 1888. 


Farmer's Joy (1,075 1.B.J.H.B.) (306, LH.B.H.C.), out of Vietory (1,999) 
by Farmer’s Glory (274, H.C.), won 1st prize as two-year-old bull, Royal 
Society, England, 1881; 2nd prize, Baintree, 1882; 1st prize, London Dairy 
Show, 1881; 8rd prize, Reading, 1882, against old bulls. 

Farmer's Glory (274, H.C.) took Ist prize, Royal Agricultural Society, 
Jersey, also first reserve for cup, London, 1879 ; 2nd prize bulls, any age, Roya 
Show, England, 1880; 1st prize, United States of America, 1880 and 1881. 


_.Banboy, bred by Mr. Walter Gilbey, is from Mr. Dauncey’s beautiful 
cow, Ban, who was kept idle for nine months in order that she mighY 
be put to Mr. Dauncey’s great dairy bull Rioter. The English Jersey 
authority, Mr. John Thornton, referring to the incident in an introductory t° — 
the first volume of the “English Herd Book,” says: “The produce was the 
celebrated Banboy, Ist prize bull at the Royal at Wolverhampton, and bre 
right on both sides for milk and colour, retained the dairy properties, 2? 
imparted whole colours to his progeny.” 
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WHAT THE MANAGER OF A BUTTER FACTORY SHOULD KNOW. 


During our frequent visits to the Queensland Agricultural College, near 
Gatton, we haye always been struck by the number of students who go through 
the dairying course, and this in face of the fact that the “dairy day” is the 
ongest of any course of instruction at the college, the work harder, and some- 
times with new milkers and bulls somewhat dangerous, and the care and 
attention required unremitting, We have seen the dairy students rising before 
daylight, and wending their way in a damp, raw fog, from their snug quarters to 
€ in readiness for the lowing well-bred herd of Devons, Jerseys, Holsteins, &c., 
that the herdsman and a couple of students are driving towards the milking 
Sheds. ‘Those sheds have all been made scrupulously clean by the students, the 
Manger filled with barley or silage, the tins and buckets have all been scalded and 
disinfected, and generally all is in apple-pie order long before the sun looks in to 
See how matters are progressing, And before even the sun, the principal is there 
to superintend and assist the instructor with advice and example to the students. 
Some have got the engine ready at the butter house; the cheese vats, the 
churns, the butter workers, the cream-separators are all prepared to start the 
instant the first milkcan arrives, and thenceforward the work goes on all day 
till darkness sets in. Why this eagerness to encounter all this toil ? 


The secret lies in the fact that at the college the students have a rare 
peportunity, of thoroughly learning the whole business, as well as all the secrets 
tf butter and cheese making under an instructor who is a past-master in the 
‘rt—for butter and cheese making are arts—of turning out not only such 

utter and cheese as can and does command the highest price in the market, 
ut of also turning out students who have acquired every species of knowledge 
Tequired by the manager of a butter factory. 

And what is that knowledge? This is what it is, according to Mr. S. 
Haugahl, who gave an address at the National Convention of Butter Makers 
4t St. Paul, U.S.A., on “ Butter Factory Managers of the Future.” 

The requirements of the future will undoubtedly be that the butter maker 
Shall know his business from beginning to end; know how to set, operate, and 
‘ven repair the machinery in the factory; know the difference between good 
‘nd poor milk, and good, fair, and poor butter; and know how to make good 

utter. This means that he must know how to prepare a good starter, ripen 

© cream, churn the butter, and know when the cream is in proper condition 
®churn. To do this he must be familiar with the Babcock test, the composi- 
lon of milk and its products, and many other things which the butter maker 
of to-day ought to know, and whichthe butter maker of the future will be 
Tequired to know. . 
.. What education and training should the butter maker of the future receive 
"order that he may be fully able to fulfil these requirements ? . 

He should, in the first place, obtain a good business education by taking a 
“ourse at a business college; then he should serve as. an apprentice in a well- 
uipped and well-managed factory, under a clean and able butter maker, for at 
fast two years. 

The first year he ought to learn to wash and how to keep the factory 
Perfectly clean, how to fire the boiler, operate, repair, and care for the 
Machinery. If a man can learn how to do the necessary washing, take care 

the machinery in proper shape, and how to keep a factory clean, and also 
Set some insight into the balance of the work in a factory in one year, he is 

Sng well, and promises to be a good man. 

The second year he should learn how to test the milk and cream, ripen 
ty, learn how to prepare starters, grade butter, and develop his sense for 
| Rote and smelling, so he can judge milk, starters, cream, and butter, and 
oo when they are poe or poor. This is very important, but thus far has 
a badly overlooked in the education and training of the butter maker of . 
“day. é 
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He should be partly instructed about the running of the factory the 
second year, make some butter, and be responsible for the outcome. If he can 
learn all this the second year he will no doubt be a most excellent butter 
maker, but my experience has been that but few learn all this in two years—at 
least I could not do it—but I meet a number of young men who are looking for 
positions, or want help in securing positions, as butter makers after having 
worked less than one year ina factory. This only proves their ignorance al 
incompetency, as they have not worked long enough in a factory to get eve? 
the least idea about the science of cream ripening and art of butter making, 
or the necessity and importance of qualifying themselves for the important 
calling of a butter maker. 


After having worked in a factory for a sufficient length of time to get # 
good training and understanding of the business, or long enough to be airly 
well qualitied as a butter maker, the apprentice should take a course at a dairy 
school to learn the whys and wherefores pertaining to butter making, milk 
testing, cream ripening, engineering, dairying, &c. This course is very essel- 
tial as a finishing touch to the education of the butter maker of the future; 2 
butter making is a science he must be educated as a scientist in that line. 


The time when butter making was considered of little importance, a position 
which any dirty tramp could fill to satisfaction, is already past. To run the 
cream into the cream vat and let it take care of itself, then splash some water 
around the factory and utensils, which finished the washing up, did not require 
much education. This is rapidly changing, however. 


The butter maker of the future will be highly educated, and I predict that 
he will have to pass an examination and take out a license the same as druggists, 
doctors, lawyers, and men of other professions have to do now before they are 
allowed to practise for themselves. 


This has preven beneficial to the public, and also to men belonging to the 
fraternity as a weeder out of incompetency, and I can see no good reason why 
aman should not be compelled to learn the business and stand the chances ? 
an examination before proper authorities before he is allowed to operate % 
factory. This would do much good as a protection for the factories against 
unqualified men. It is said it is the business of the owners of factories to look 
into this matter and find out whether the butter maker is qualified or not. 


Men who have had the task of selecting a butter maker from 20 1 
100 applicants, with a year or more experience, know how easy it is for almost 
any youth, who has workeda few months in a factory, to get a recommendation 
from the factory directors and butter maker as being competent to take charge 
of a factory. ‘This practice of recommending inexperienced youths as butte? , 
makers has done much harm and will have to be stopped, or else some com 
petent board of examiners will be needed in order that a butter maker may 8° 
before the* board, and if he can pass an examination, obtain a license, and. 1 
this way have a recommendation of some value. 


It is a fact that, as a general rule, the students at our dairy schools who 
pass the best examinations prove themselves to be the best men in the field 
This is a good evidence that an examination is of great importance in determ™ 
ing the ability of the men. 


_ The butter maker has the welfare of the factory suppliers entrusted to him, 
and this will be realised as the dairy industry advances, and his work will 
appreciated according to its merits more in the future than in the past, and the 
pay will be according to the service rendered. 


_ The butter maker of the future will not be overcrowded with work, a8 ” 
the case with a great many butter makers to-day, but will have sufficient 8 
for reading and studying, and in this way he will keep posted, be up-to-date” 
educated according to the requirements of the time. 
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RAPID METHOD OF DETERMINING THE PERCENTAGE OF 
SALT IN BUTTER. 


_ A new method of testing butter for its percentage of salt has been 
introduced by Mr. C. L. Fitch, Superintendent of Factories, Fort Atkinson, 

Visconsin, U.S.A. This method has for its object the securing of uniform salting 
of butter, a matter of primary importance, especially when the export of 
butter is concerned.. Mr. Fitch deals with the matter as follows :— 

The farm butter maker and the factory manager are alike interested in 
producing goods of uniform quality. If a certain colour and flavour and salt- 
Ness seem the best, then it becomes our aim to produce every day that colour 
and flavour and the same saltness. If the task is to produce the desired 
saltness of butter in each factory, the problem is doubly important and difficult. 
If butter contained no water, or’ if no water would work out of it, the problem 
would be an easy one. We would simply have to weigh the butter and add 
the desired amount of salt, working it through, and knowing the salt was all 
in the finished goods. Our process would be like that of druggists who fill and 
refill a prescription, putting into it each time the same ingredients in the same 
proportions, and producing each time the same compound. But salting butter 
is not like this. Butter contains water in varying amounts, and each batch of 
butter becomes a problem of how much salt will be worked out of this lot _of 
butter, and therefore the question is: How much salt should be added to this 
or that churning in order to leave the desired saltness in the finished goods ? 

Butter churned according to the old method at 60-65 degrees Fahr. usually 
came comparatively soft, and was gathered into large masses in the churn. 
Such butter yields readily to the paddle, as it lies in the bowl, and the amount 
of water that can be squeezed from it is slight in comparison with butter 
churned,at 50 degrees and salted when in small granules. More recent dairy 
and factory practice demands for exhaustiveness of churning and the standing 
up power of its goods this latter method, and therefore correct salting is now 
nore of a problem than it used to be. Again, dairy butter of the first type is 
usually preferred quite heavily salted, while there is a growing demand for 
Separator butter to be only pleasantly and clearly salt, not sharply or harshly 
salt in taste. The milder saltness requires more skill to produce than the other, 

or, where (say) 5 per cent. of saltness would not be too much of a variation to 

either 4 or 7 per cent., it would not be very noticeable, the goods being quite 
salt in any case ; while a similar variation from a 3 per cent. standard of saltness 
Would make some batches quite salt, and leave almost no perceptible salt in 
Others. This fact, and the fact that the softer butter formerly worked loses in 
Working comparatively little water and salt, made the salting of dairy butter 
Simple in comparison with the problem of how to make modern farm separator 
and factory butter of moderate and uniform saltness. 

In the days of large, soft lumps of butter, an ounce to the pound meant some- 
thing as to the saltness of the finished butter. An ounce to thepound, or one- six- 
teenth, is 6} per cent., and such butter was likely to lose but very little salt in 
Working, and contain 5 per cent. of salt, or even nearly 6 per cent., while a 
churning of firm granules, stopped when as small as millet seed, is quite likely 
to lose 4 per cent. in working, and so to contain only 2 per cent. of salt when 
Packed. If the millet granules had been gathered to the size of hazel nuts, 
or had become a little softened before salting, possibly if salted 6 per cent. 
Only 8 per cent. of the salt would have been lost, leaving 3 per cent. saltness. 

he art of uniform salting becomes, then, skill and knowledge to judge the 
Hee cent. of salt required for a lot of butter to leave the desired saltness at 
e end. 

In our line of factories there has been great need of a standard of saltness, 
because simply to add salt to the butter at a uniform rate does not obtain 
Uniform saltiness. When we left it to the taste of each butter maker to secure 
Such saltness as pleased his taste, wefound that ourmakers’ taste not only differed 

om each other, but that the individual’s taste varied from day to day. We 
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needed a simple and rapid test to determine the per cent. of salt in our butter, 
and then to fix a standard; put the apparatus mto each factory, and ask for 
butter containing the desired per cent. of salt. 

After studying the laboratory method of determining salt in butter the 
writer thought that a definite sample of butter could be measured out instead 
of weighed, and shaken with a definite volume of hot water until the butter 
should be turned to oil, and the oil globules so finely divided through the water 
that the salt contained in the butter would pass into solution in the water. 
Then allowing the water to stand and cool the butter fat would rise, and we 
could draw off the desired proportion of the water, and by testing this portion. 
determine the per cent. of salt in the butter sample. At this stage the writer 
went to Madison, where, by the courtesy of the experiment station, and the 


= 
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advice and help of the assistant chemist, Mr. Alfred Vivian, the amounts of 
water, butter, &c., for the tests were worked out. Mr. Vivian suggested tha 
the chemicals needed for the test be put into tablet form, and he prepared the 
foul for the tablets used, and thus greatly simplified and improved th? 
plan. : 

The illustration shows the apparatus used in the test. The butter } 
sampled with a trier, and from the trier butter is taken here and there, and the 
little brass measure is carefully packed full and cut off even with the side 
This gives an accurate weight of butter. The large cylinder is then filled wi" 
hot water, to the line running round it, and the little measure is hung inside 4° 
shown, and the whole 1s vigorously shaken, venting occasionally by yemoviDs- 
the small rubber stopper. One of the silver nitrate tablets is dissolved 
each 50 cubic centimeters of cold water in the graduated cylinder, and’ atter 


+ 
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the large cylinder and its contents has cooled the 17°6 c¢.c. Babcock pipette 
(such as is found in every factory) is run through the fat, which has risen to 
the top, and 17°6 c.c. of the clear salt solution is drawn off and putin the 
white cup. Thetiny measure of the powdered indicator is then put into the 
cup and dissolved, and the tablet solution added until the brick-red colour 
formed no longer disappears. The number of c.c. of tablet solution used indi- 
cates the number of tenths per cent. of salt contained in the butter. Thus 
25 cubic centimeters indicate 25 per cent. salt, and 30 cc. shows 
that the butter carried 30 per cent. of salt. A 

We have at this date used the test in each of our six factories for a year, 
requiring frequent tests to keep our makers’ tastes in trim, that each factory 
may turn out butter of the same saltness. It is of great value tous. We find 
that we are able to bring the variations within one quarter of 1 per cent. from 
the standard desired, a difference just perceptible to a trained taste. In rare 
cases when too much salt has been used, the boys wash out a little by workin 
with water. It is the writer’s opinion that for uniform salting the uratinna 
churn is preferable to a table worker in that it enables us to use water for this 
purpose. I have taken an electric light, gotten into our large combined churns, 
and have looked for water in the churn, and have not found any where 
reasonable care was used. It is the water adhering to the butter granules and 
incorporated into the grains of butter that effects salting, whether in a 
combined churn or upona table worker. Its use throws much light upon 
butter making problems. 

The writer has made extended experiments upon butter salting as 
influenced by different conditions of temperature and churning. The 
experiments were performed during the present winter, and upon butter of 
good, natural firmness. 

These results can be made to illustrate many principles of butter making. 
For instance, they show, what our experience in factory practice has shown, that 
butter overchurned or churned to masses, requires from 3 to 4 per cent. less 
salt for the same saltness than otherwise similar butter salted in fine grains. 
They show that hard butter requires much more salt than soft butter, and that 
the larger the grains of the butter the less salt is required. 

_ They show also that a partial working, before salting, makes a large saying 
in the salt needed for the desired saltness, and that uniform saltness is more 
easily obtained by so working, where over-working of butter is not a bar to the 
method. Of the saltings with the different salts, they indicate, so far as the ~ 
few experiments go, that there is little difference between the salts used in their 
quality of imparting saltness to the butter. Incidentally these experiments 
show that a second working costs greatly in weight and saltness, especially of 
butter that was worked the first time when quite soft. The second working 
after standing cold, makes the salt and water contents of butter, which was soft 
rato first worked, very nearly like those of the firmer and colder goods similarly 
reated. : 

It is the writer’s experience that it is best to secure round, firm grains of 
butter, say as vie as peas, and to salt in the granular form. If the most 
weight is wanted churn cold granules, and then use wash water at 60 degrees or 
higher, and let it stand on the butter for some time; salt well, and work lightly. 
It must be remembered, however, that such butter, though it may taste good 
and appear well, will leak badly, will keep poorly out of cold storage, will lose 

eavily if reworked, and is not really honest butter. 

If the very dryest butter possible were wanted, I would churn cold, work 
before salting, work in the salt well, and then re-work after holding some hours 
at about 56 degrees Fahr. 

By the constant use of the salt test our butter makers are able to develop 
their taste, and increase their knowledge of salting problems, until they are able 
to meet varying conditions, and produce at all times butter very close to the 
desired standard of saltness. Nery 
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We find that May and June especially, and summer butter in general, is a8 
salt from 5 to 6 per cent. of salt, asis fine granular butter in winter from the 
addition of 8 to 10 per cent. of salt. 


We believe that butter dealers find in their goods—where the ounce to the 
pound method is the makers’ unvarying rule—that batches differ greatly, a 
that summer butter is frequently very salt, and winter butter frequently very 
mild. We anticipate the general usefulness of this new test, and its wide 
adoption by factories, by butter dealers as a standard for their shippers, and by 
butter makers everywhere, who desire to produce the best and most uniform 
goods. Possibly butter makers’ associations will establish a standard of saltness 
for general trade and for butter shows, and leave this point no longer a question 
- of judgment but of accurate test. 


EXPORT OF BUTTER FROM VICTORIA. 


During the year 1900 Victoria exported 37,793,161 Ib. of butter, of which 
quantity 26,185,679 lb. were sent to the markets of the United Kingdom 
During the first three months of 1901, 8,309,399 lb. were exported from tha 
State. 


LEECHES IN A COW’S UDDER. 


Mr. R. J. Cribb, bee and poultry expert, Milton, writes :— ; 

Referring to ‘‘ Leeches in a Cow’s Udder,” appearing in last month's 
number of the Queensland Agricultural Journal, it may be of interest to knoW 
that last April I presented the Agricultural College, at Gatton, with two leeches 
(preserved in spirits), which were extracted from one teat of my cow, ao 
four years ago. The cow has been attacked by leeches similarly on severa, 
occasions, but never had more than three leeches in one teat at a time; 2? 
beyond the loss of the milk from the affected part for three consecutive 
milkings she was none the worse. 


OPENING IN A FENCE. 


5 : s 
can be made in a few moments. Saw off two boards and screw over the on 
two strap hinges. Nail on the up-and-down piece and saw off the other ©” 


it 
A. button completes the gate. Where a whole gate is to be made in a fonees 4 
can easily be made in this way after the fence is built. Nail on the np aw 
down pieces. Saw off the boards at one side and screw on hinges. Ther jer 
off the other side. The above illustration we take from the Farmer and 61% 
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Poultry. 


USEFUL FIRST CROSSES. 
DIFFERENT FRUM MONGRELS. 


A first cross is distinguished from a mongrel or “ barndoor” bird by being 
the result of the mating together of two pure breeds, whereas the mongrel is the 
Outcome of continued and indiscriminate crossing ; and it will be evident that a 
first cross, being a known quantity, should produce better results than the 
progeny of promiscuous breeding, for in the former case we can breed with 
Certain aims in view, such as improved stamina, increased laying powers, or 
better table qualities, and we may reasonably expect to attain them, whereas 
with the mating together of crossbred birds we ought not to look for anything 


beyond mediocrity. 


It may be that some of our readers, possessing some pure-bred hens or 
pullets, are still undecided as to what cross it would be advisable to make to 
attain some desired good, and the following few suggestions may be of assistance 
to them in making out a list of desirable first crosses. I have purposely omitted. 
the naming of two sitting varieties in conjunction, as my experience goes to 
prove that the advantages to be derived from such mating are very slight, and 
Sitters may be the result. 

Tn crossing, the hens or pullets must always be of the larger breed, as if the 
male be the larger bird infertility may result. 

In giving the following selections I divide them into two classes, the first 
for general purposes (layers and table birds combined) and the second for table 

irds only. 
uf FOR GENERAL PURPOSES. 
Minorca-Langshan. This cross will produce fairly large-sized birds of 
andsome and sprightly appearance, with plenty of white juicy meat, splendid 
all-year-round layers of large tinted eggs, of hardy constitution, and moderate 
Sitters. These will have slate-coloured legs and some slight leg feathers. 

White Minorca-Plymouth Rock will produce handsome birds, good for the 
table, capital layers of good-sized tinted eggs, hardy constitution, rather inclined 
to broodiness ; some will haye yellow legs and skins, some white. 

Houdan-Buff Orpington will make a very satisfactory cross for layers and 
table qualities, moderate sitters, quick growers, and fairly hardy ; their appear- 
‘nce will be rather motley until dressed for table, when they will be found. 
Plump, small-boned specimens, with white legs. 

Redeap-Golden Wyandotte, a very handsome bird, will be produced by this 
ross, and for egg production it will probably excel those previously named ; at 

le same time it will make a very compact table bird of fair size and with well- 
avoured meat, and a quick grower; eggs tinted; sitting propensities slight ; 
Skin and legs yellow in some instances, white in others. 


FOR TABLE POULTRY ONLY. 

Indian Game-Dorking, the favourite cross for the table; the chickens. 
Nature quickly into plump, meaty birds, flesh firm and of the finest flavour; 
Skin either yellow or white; the chickens are fairly hardy. 

Dorking-Langshan. This cross will produce the largest table bird, with 
White succulent flesh of the finest quality; the Langshan blood will correct 

€ delicacy of the Dorking chick. The original Mlack Langshan is here 
Teferred to, and the White Dorking is recommended more particularly for this. 
‘toss when procurable. Skin white; some birds will be slightly feather-legged. 

_ Spangled English Game-Buff Orpington is an excellent table cross; the 
Chickens are very hardy, and will grow quickly into plump specimens; flesh 
White and of splendid quality ; legs white and clean. 
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Houdan-Langshan. This cross produces splendid fowls for table ; flesh 
abundant and of excellent quality ; the chickens are hardy, and grow rapidly ; 
some birds will be slightly feather-legged ; this is also an excellent laying cro 

There are many other crosses suitable for the above purposes, but I have 
confined myself to naming some of the very best. : 

The only drawback to keeping first crosses is that it is not advisable 10 
breed from them, as a pure-bred cockerel should be used, and this upsets the 
balance of the cross every second year. The original pen of birds, if it contain 
pullets to start with, may be safely used for two or perhaps three seasons at 4 
stretch, after which it must be replaced—A. Repcomp, in the Kurmer 4” 
Stock Breeder. 


TO TAME VICIOUS BULLS. 


From time to time reports appear in the Press.of injury to human life 
caused by bulls rushing. The Jersey bulls seem particularly liable to develop 
dangerous temper, though more often than not this is due to mismanageme?® 
Some of the Jersey bulls owned by the Department have done injury to Be 
keepers, who, in some instances, admit their own carelessness was large y 
responsible. In order to prevent the bulls from injuring people, various devices 
have been adopted, most of them consisting of “head gear” of some descript!0™ 
as this does not interfere with their movements. ; 


tat 
My Nitin 


The device illustrated here is highly recommended by several breeders ok, 
block of wood is screwed on to each horn, and a wire stretched from block to b ‘08 
and also to the nose ring, as shown. So long as there is no pressure on #2 thout 
between the ring and the horns the nose ring is simply held upwards Wi oy 
any discomfort to the animal. Should the bull rush any other amm® "ds, 
attempt to get through any fence, the pressure pulls the nose ring UPN nl 
causing considerable pain. It requires very few experiences to teach the # ne 
that any misbehaviour on his pare is attended by suffering to himse ‘devic® 

t 


prominent breeder says even the fiercest of bulls is quickly tamed by this ored 
In place of the blocks on the horns the latter are sometimes pub 
through: neiir the point and the wires secured. The blocks may also the 


on in different ways, the object being to bring the wires from the horn® wire 


nose away from the head and face.—South Australian Journal of Agrit 
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The Orchard. 


PROGRESS IN THE FRUIT INDUSTRY OF QUEENSLAND 

Amongst the various States of the Commonwealth of Australia the first 
pane must be assigned to Queensland in the application of the processes of 

umigation to the destruction of insect pests of fruit trees and of other plants. 
Queensland has not perhaps done so much in this direction as Cape Colony, but 
has done far more than any other Australian colony. The work, indeed, has 
quite left the experimental stage, and for nearly two years the Queensland 

Jepartment of Agriculture has had a complete cyaniding outfit at work in the 
citrus orchards in various parts of the colony, fully 20,000 trees having been 
treated by the departmental and private outfits. In addition to the fumigation 
of trees in the orchard many thousands of nursery stock and thousands of cans 
of fruit have been put through the cyaniding chambers, besides which several of 
the largest nurserymen cyanide every plant before it leaves the nursery. As to 
the eflicacy of this mode of treatment Mr. A. H. Benson, who has charge of the 
Operations, says that there can be no question, and he speaks with a large amount 
ot practical experience. Having tested many kinds of sprays and spray-pumps 
during the last thirteen years, both in California and various parts of Australia, 
he has yet to find a remedy that is superior to cyaniding for the destruction of 
Scale insects. The results of this method of treatment have been very marked, 
trees that were practically useless and even dying from the attacks of scale 
Insects of various kinds having thereby recovered, and subsequently made extra 
Vigorous growth and produced fruit of superior quality. 

Few trees are subject to the attacks of so many kinds of insect pests as 
citrus trees—the orange, lemon, lime, and their allies. They are injured by 
Insects that live by sucking the leaves, bark, or skin of the fruit; by insects that 
destroy the leaves, skin of the fruit, and bark of smaller twigs by actually 
devouring the same; by insects boring into and destroying the fruit; and by 
insects boring into and destroying the branches, trunks, and roots of the trees. 
The first-named group—the insects that live by suction—include the scale insects, 
aphides, and sucking bugs, and it is in the ease of these that the gas treatment, 
or fumigation, is found specially effective. In the extensive orange orchards 
of California it has practically taken the place of spraying for the destruction of 
the red scale, the purple or mussel scale, and all other armoured scales. In Cape 
Colony it is now largely used for destroying red seale, and is found to be the 
cheapest and most effective means for suppressing the attacks of this insect. 
Extensive experiments have been made by the Queensland Department of 
Agriculture to ascertain the efficacy of hydrocyanic acid gas as an agent for 
destroying red scale, circular black scale, mussel scale, white scale, glover 
Scale, greedy scale, pink wax scale, and San José scale, and in every case 
Success has been attained. In order to apply the gas it is necessary to envelop 
the tree to be treated with a gas-tight covering, in the form of either bell-tents 
or oetagonal sheets. The former can be made large enough to cover trees up 
to 10 feet in diameter and 12 feet high, but for trees exceeding this size sheets 
are preferable, as bell tents would be too heavy and unworkable. ‘The tents and 
Sheets are made of the best Canadian duck, tanned for the purpose of preserva- 
Hon with a strong extract of iron-bark and wattle-bark. For charging the tent 
With gas it is necessary to calculate its cubic contents, and to provide 1 oz. of 
Cyanide of potassium, 1 fluid ounce of sulphuric acid, and 8 fluid ounces 
of water to every 800 cubic feet of space. The water is put in an earthenware 

Ish, the acid is next poured in very slowly, and the dish is placed under the 
tent, as far from the canvas as possible. The cyanide is now added to the 
Solution, and the operator promptly retires from the tent, which he renders 
“rticht by every means available. The reaction of the sulphuric acid and the 
Cyanide of potassium results in the generation of hydrocyanic acid (that is, 
Prussic acid) gas, which is a poison that kills all scale and other insects sub- 
lected to it. The trees remain covered for forty-five minutes. On account of 


the deadly nature of the insecticide many precautions have necessarily to be 
D ag 3 
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observed by the operator. Mr. Benson, who took the diploma of the Roy: al 
Agricultural College, Cirencester, twenty-two years ago, has constructed avery, 
useful table of measurements of trees and quantities of material for the use 0 
“ evaniders.?’ ; 
Not much progress has yet been made in England with this new insecti- 
cidal process, though it is unquestionable that a considerable degree of success 
has attended its application in warmer countries. Scale blight is not 8° 
troublesome here as in hotter regions, but our fruitgrowers are familiar enor 
with such a pest as, for example, the mussel scale, Mytilaspis pomorum. 
the closely-allied aphis blight they have a much larger experience, and it seems 
not unlikely that for the suppression of this trouble, the practice of fumigatiop 
with hydrocyanic acid gas will be more largely resorted to in the future in this 
country.—Daily News, London. 


STRAWBERRY PICKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 

There are two ways of picking strawberries—a right and a wrong 
way. We have seen a strawberry-grower lay hold of the berry with his finger 
and thumb and press it tightly while he dragged it off its stem. Others take 
the trouble to cut off each berry with a pair of scissors, but in both cases 
they gathered a handful before putting the berries in the basket. Zhe Southern 
Farm Magazine (U.S.) gives the following directions for the proper handling 
of this delicate fruit, but we do not agree with the writer when he advocates n° 
grading. Filling up the pottles with small fruit cannot but have the effect © 
reducing the price in the market. 

The berry field has been well cultivated and kept clean the past season, 
and now the plants have commenced to grow. Soon the blossoms begin to 
come out, and in a few days the rows are white with them. Next the berries 
commence to grow, and here and there you can see one taking on a little 
colour. In a few days look over the field and you see hiding under the leaves 
the bright red berries. } 

The time has come to get ready for gathering the crop, as the berries 
never wait for you. Fill up the packing-shed with crate material and make up 
crates at odd times or wet days, so as to have a good supply of made-up crates 
when the rush comes, for come it will. 

We use picking stands that hold six standard quarts. When we start 
the picking in the field we give each picker a row and they pick it clean from 
end to end; then they take another, and so on till the field has been picke 
over. In this way you ean tell who does good and who does bad work. We 
have men in the field who stay with the pickers and look after them to keep 
them from getting in one another’s row and to see that they pick their rows 
clean ; also to see that the berries are picked as we wish them. 

We never allow our pickers to hold berries in their hands till they have 
picked a handful and then put them into the cups; we require them to pss 
each berry separately and place it at once in the cup. We also require t em 
to hold the berries by the stem and avoid touching them. Thus the berries are 
brought to the shed in perfect condition. Tf you allow the pickers to use ®?? 
other method they skin and bruise more or less berries, and when they ee 
opened in market they have a mussy appearance. If pickers eat berries Ms 
dock them so many quarts the first time and more the next; this punishme” 
has always proved a sure cure. If they pick berries and hold them in the 
hands we dock them so many quarts the first time and more the second. 
they keep eating we give their place to some one else. t 

_ In shipping we use the best 24-quart crates we can secure. We do ne 
sort or grade the berries ; each picker throws out or leaves out the bad one d 
The few small berries that go in do no damage, provided they are soun' Ci. 

d. Fill your cup full; fill your crates full; send your wagon to the deP 
goo il your cup full; fill your crates full; send your wag a 
full; and if you send high-grade berries to good markets they will fill eh is 
pockets full of good round American dollars worth 10 cents each 10 
Porto Rico, Manila or any other foreion seaport. 
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Apiculture. 


BEES AND HONEY. 

_ Australian honey has always had an uphill fight to gain a footing in 
British markets. Latest advices quote from £20 to £25 the nominal price for our 
product, whilst Jamaica honey sells’ readily at £28, and Californian at £42 10s. 
per ton. The reasons for such a wide discrepancy in prices are not far to seek. 
We admit that in the Commonwealth, and in our own State in particular, there 
are apiculturists who possess the most intimate scientific knowledge of their 
business. The bees are admirably managed, the latest appliances and the most 
modern inventions are to be found in all dur best apiaries, and the honey, when 
extracted, cannot be surpassed for appearance. Whence then arises the want 
of appreciation of Australian honey in the United Kingdom? Two causes 
Bay be cited. One is, the idea that Australian honey 1s redolent of eucalyptus 
8 apparently ineradicably fixed in the mind of the British householder, and the 
other, that hitherto a great deal of carelessness has been shown by some 
beekeepers in putting up their honey. It is well-known that style and get-up 
of any article of consumption placed on the market have a great deal to do 
with gaining the favour of purchasers. Tf the best British, French, or 
Califorinan honey were put up in the manner obtaining a few years ago in this 
State, it would probably be as unsaleable as our own. To-day, beekeepers all 
over Australia recognise this fact, and their honey is put up in as attractive 
% form as can be seen in any part of the world, thus completely disposing of 
this objection. With regard to the eucalyptus flavour, the prejudice so 
ree in the British mind is a far more formidable obstacle to a lively trade. 

here is no gainsaying that when the eucalypti are in flower, the bees swarm 
Upon them, for they find, as do countless parrots and lories, that the flowers 
contain an enormous amount of honey easily reached. Now, however healthy 


& eucalyptus flavour may be, the palate requires to be educated to it. We 
ceive the taste, and as a 


Australians are so used to it that we do not per 

Matter of fact, deny that it exists. That is a matter of habit. But it is fully 
recognised by Victorians, and, indeed, by most beekeepers in other States, and 
Vigorous steps are being taken to lure the bees from the eucalypti by sowing 
clover, lavender and other plants which bees love in field and garden. With 


ee extension of this work, and by proper attention to grading and packing, the 
ime will come when Australian honey will stand in as high estimation in the 


ome markets ay does the Californian product. 
On the subject of the export of honey, the Australian Field says :—The 


Mhajority of shipments of New South Wales honey sent by apiarists have not 
arket is at present 


Yielded satisfactory returns, so the necessity for an export m 

More pressing than ever. A. determined effort is being made to test the London 
market by the Farmers’ Co-operative Company, in the shape of about 400 cases 
of prime samples, the bulk of which is from the Richmond River districts. - The 


Consignment has been put up in cases, each containing two tins of about 60 Ib. 
The honey was forwarded by the 


Weight, the tins being of the usual make. 
Steamer “Ortona,” which left Sydney on the 24th ult. At present the local 
s, and large quantities could readily 


Harket is glutted with honey of all grades xe 
- 2e obtained from the northern rivers and elsewhere if there were @ prospect of 
obtaining fair prices. One of the difficulties which haye confronted exporters 


the past has been the inability to prevent leakage through the tins, and 
“onsequently heavy losses. | 


——— 
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Horticulture 


SIMPLE METHOD OF STRIKING CUTTINGS. 


The accompanying illustration of a simple method of striking cuttings; 
which we take from Farm and Home, will commend itself to all horticulturists. 
We have tried a plan somewhat similar and find it of great advantage. The 
journal in question, replying to a correspondent, says of the method :—It has 
been recommended to us by an experienced gardener. It is made and used 
thus: Take two flower pots, one large and one a few sizes smaller. Place 
the larger one a layer of pebbles, broken bricks, &c., and a few inches of black 
earth. With a good cork plug the drain hole of the smaller pot and put it 
inside the larger one, centering it upon the layer of mould. Fill it with water, 


and fill the circular space between the pots with more mould, as shown in the 
illustration. Insert the cuttings all round, and without further attention they 
will strike roots and thrive in a way calculated to make the floriculturist’s hear 
glad within him. The roots and fibres make straight for the sides of the water 
reservoir, through which all the moisture they require is absorbed. If the 
packing of the earth in the larger pot has been properly done, the smaller pot 
can be lifted out now and then, and the process of root formation readily 
observed. Seeds can also be germinated readily in a simple contrivance of this 
kind. Choose fine sandy loam for striking the cuttings. If the weather out 
doors is very cold, stand the pot in the kitchen, particularly at nights. 


DESTROYING WEEVILS IN MAIZE. 


One pound of bisulphate of carbon will destroy all the insect life in 100 
bushels of grain in a bin or barrel if a close cover is put on the barrels after 
application. Bisulphate of carbon is a poisonous gas, heavier than the atmoe 
phere, and if some of it is placed ina little tin, or a saucer (do not use the tin ° 
saucer for any other purpose afterwards without washing well with kerosene ee 
afterwards soap and water) it will find its way downwards through all the gra, 
You cannot do this, however, with corn intended for seed, but quite safely W? 
corn intended for feed. 
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Viticulture. 


THE WINE INDUSTRY IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


A RECORD VINTAGE. 
her that astonished the members of 


If there was one thing more than anot 
their recent trips around Adelaide, 


the New Zealand Royal Commission during 
it was the extent of the winegrowing industry. They visited the State at a 
favourable time, as the present vintage is a record one, and good judges think 
they are safe in estimating the “make” at 2,250,000 gallons. The previous 
best vintage was in 1897, when 1,898,195 gallons were made. ‘I‘hen several 
years of drought knocked the figures back considerably, and last year the return 
Was only 1,558,285 gallons. Most of the cellars throughout the State report 
large increases. At Seppeltsfield, Mr. Benno Seppelt expects to make between 
390,000 gallons and 400,000 gallons, and when the vintage is over there will be 
stored at the cellars at Seppeltsfield nearly 1,000,000 gallons of wine. Owing 
to the bad years stocks had diminished and a prolific yield was greatly needed. 
The Adelaide Wine Company hope to make 350,000 gallons at the Chateau 
Tanunda. The Anguston district has been ec ually busy, and Messrs. 8. Smith 
and Sons, 8. Salter and Sons, and Gawler Park report heavy crops. They have 
made 140,000 gallons up to the present at Yalumba, and grapes are still coming 
in, Messrs. Tolley, Scott, and Volley, at Angas Park, and D. and J. Fowler 
and Co., at the Moppa, have had a particularly active season. In the Clare 
district the crop was phenomenal. ‘The unexpectedly heavy supply taxed to 
the utmost the energies of the Stanley Wine Company. last year Mr. A. 
Basedow made 35,000 gallons, but this year the “make” will run into 80,000 
gallons. ‘To avoid the possibility of a block in the future, and in anticipation 
of an increased yield next year, the Stanley Wine Company is looking forward 


to further enlarging the cellarage and the capacity for manufacturing. Mr. 
ain to cope with next year’s 


Seppelt also intends to make his winery as large ag 

crop. At Sevenhills College the brothers have made 6,000 gallons of wine, 
Against 3,500 last year. From the Wateryale and Auburn districts equally 
Satisfactory reports are to hand. - Spring Vale has had a good time, while at 
‘St. Andrew’s” Messrs. Christison and Lyall haye made 27,000 gallons against 
only 5,000, gallons last year. Mr. J. B. Tothill has produced about 18,000 


gallons. 
about as much, if not more than, in 


Mr. 'T. Hardy says his firm will make an, 1 
, About 200,000 gallons of this will 


1897, when the return was 360,000 gallons. 
e credited to Maclaren Vale. At Tintara the yield has been about 4,000 
gallons short of what it was in 1897—50,000 gallons. At Woodside there has 
Mr. R. S. Wigley, Mr. A. 


een a great advance on the figures of last year. . Bt. : 
Johnson, and the other growers in the Maclaren Vale district are particularly 


Well pleased with the great crops they have gathered. Mr. B. Basedow has 
been ba busy at Vale Royal and Horndale, and at both places there is a 
tecord yield. Of the fifteen awards obtained by South Australia at the recent 
sydney Wine Show these two cellars secured nine. Messrs. Rk. M. Owen and Co. 
ave made 16,000 gallons. Mr. Ross Reid sends highly satisfactory reports 
from Reynella. Mr. M. Mazure has turned out between 60,000 gallons and 
70,000 at Auldana. ‘These figures give a good idea of the wonderfully fine 
Vintage, and everything looks rosy for the wine-growing industry in South 


Australia. 
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_ It will not be out of place here to quote the remarks of Mr. A. Pownall, 

the London wine merchant, who was recently in Adelaide, as to the future ° 
the industry. He says :—‘ As regards the future in South Australia in pan 
ticular, I think that every encouragement should be given to planting. ‘The 
phyloxera in Victoria has practically stopped all planting there, so that the 
area under vines is decreasing yearly, and when the intercolonial duties come 
off the South Australian growers should find a good market in the other States, 

- both in sweet wines and in light wines, especially the latter, in which they wil 
have very little competition to fear from Victoria. With this fresh demand, 
addition to the steadily increasing sales in England, and an apparently good cal 
for your wines in South Australia itself, I have no hesitation in saying that 
there is a distinctly bright outlook for the wine-growersin South Australia. 4 
large buyer said to me at home, ‘The trouble in the future will not be to sel 
Australian wine in England, but to buy it in Australia.’ ’—<ddelaide Observer. 


TRAPPING WIREWORMS BY HUNDREDS. 


The early tomatoes in two hothouses had just been planted out, in the 
soil of the houses—not in pots—and a few had fallen from attacks of wire- 
worms. No time was lost in encountering the enemy. A few carrots and 
beets of extra size, and therefore not desired in the kitchen, were cut into 
wedge-shaped pieces, and one piece was stuck into the ground about 8 inches 
from each tomato plant, under the impression that the wireworms would preter 
carrot or beet to tomato. This impression proved correct. for, when the traps 
were taken up, three days after the setting of them, over 700 wireworms were 
caught, either in or close to the bits of carrot or beet, as many as fourteel 
being found in or near one piece. It was satisfactory to find that beet serve 
as well as carrot, because the assumption ix that the common mangel would do 
as well as either, and wireworm traps are thus cheap enough. The 700 wire- 
worms were caught with 1,157 traps, the first time of taking them up, and 3% 
the traps were immediately set again, another haul or two may be expected. 
It is desirable to take up the traps with the point of a trowel, because many 0 
the pests are to be found in the soil around a carrot or beet trap, though more 
have eaten their way into the vegetable. The work of cutting up the roots 
and sticking the pieces in the soil was that of only about three hours for one 
man.—Agricultural Gazette, Loudon. 


TO UTILISE CUCUMBERS. 


In a month or two cucumbers will begin to be in evidence. As the season 
progresses the price of this vegetable will gradually be reduced until the 
non-paying point is reached. Why not adopt the Russian and German pe 
and pickle them? The process is yery simple. All that is required is a He. 
full of the strongest brine. Into this the cucumbers are plunged and left the? 
for a month or six weeks. Then they are taken out, sorted and graded, packé . 
in jars or tubs, and they find a ready market at a price which pays the growe 
even better than the fresh article. We allow quantities of vegetables oon 
fruits to go to waste in this State which in other countries are utilised 2 h 
variety of ways. It is in little things that waste oecurs on the farm. Ma 
that is thrown away could be utilised in such a manner that the househ® i 
expenses would be sensibly benefited if only the housewife would learn a les*° 
from older countries, 
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Tropical Industries. 


COFFEE CULTURE IN QUEENSLAND. 
No. 9. 


By HOWARD NEWPORT, 
Instructor in Coffee Culture. 


Tire TREATMENT OF Young Pranrs IN THE EYELD. 


_ The young plants having been planted out im the field, a few notes about 
their treatment there, and the enemies or diseases they may meet with, will be 
of use to the grower. 

_ Not much actual work is required in connection with the plants themselves, 
still they need an occasional looking to. The principal work that lies before 
the coffee-grower, from the time of planting out, is the weeding of the clearing, 
and this is not only the heaviest but the most disagreeable work. Weeding 
itself is a big subject, and will be dealt with separately, but 1 wish to putin 


here a word of warning against allowing weeds to grow up among young coffee 
carefully, and the clearing 


plants just put out. If the planting has been done 

been at all clean at that time, the young plant will have ‘ struck ” _¢.9., have 
sent out rootlets into the new soil round it before the weeds can do much harm 
toit. But after this it has to acclimatise itself and adapt itself to condi- 
tions very different to those of the nursery bed from which it came. At this 
stage a comparatively small growth of weeds will not only seriously handicap 


the plant, but possibly choke it, both above and below ground, by covering it 


and shutting out light and air or matting its roots. 
to come into bearing in a 


_ tt is hopeless to expect a young clearing 
_tninimum of time, unless kept scrupulously clean from the commencement. 


When very young a plant may pe easily bent or broken by sticks, twigs, 
weeds, or rubbish falling, being blown, or carelessly turned over on. to them by 
weeders. This should be looked to, and every chance given the young plant. 
Occasionally suckers will appear on the stems, especially after a check at the 
time of planting, and sometimes ‘double heads grow, or have not been nipped 


off when planted. ‘These should be carefully nipped off as soon as noticed. In 
f course taken off. 


the case of double heads, the weaker or smaller 1s 0 

If the pits have been narrow ones, ‘as described in article No. 8, Queens- 
land Agricultural Journal, May, 1901, p. 372, the ground round the plants 
Should be dug or forked up for a foot or so at least, and stones removed, care 
being taken not to hurt or turn out the plant itself when the soil is hard and 


comes away in clods. é 
‘At first no mulching is required, but just before the end of the rains, or 

at any rate before the regu eather sets 1n, weeds, &c., may be 
eaped round the plant for a foot or so. oe 
This serves to conserve the moisture for the use of the plant during the 

hot months and prevents the caking of the ground. Tn mulching the ground 


lar dry and hot w 


should be first loosened, then the weeds, &e., laid lightly round, well covering 
the top of the pit. Sticks or rubbish likely to encourage grubs should be 
avoided, and grass, especially couch, is best avoided, for even if not growing 
Yeadily itself, it seeds so freely. Seeding weeds of any kind should not be used 
ina mulch, and the mulching never made deep at any time, but light and flat, and 
a broad, ¢.g., covering as much ground round the plant as the grower has 
a. or time to spend on. the aot i i 

C 5 : i i ed with grubs 

Should the, clearing ee stuff aval better be avoided in favour of a 


. 
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ceases to be of any benefit in rain. See remarks re “ Mulching,” Queensland 
Agricultural Journal, March, 1900, p. 214. 

Within two or three weeks of planting out the field should be very care- 
fully gone over, and any plants that are still drooping, or have faded or died, 
promptly replaced. This is called vacancy or supply planting. However good 
a planting, there will always be a few that will have to be replaced, and it will 
be specially good plants and good planting that will have less than 1 per cent. 
of failures by the third year. In a quite new clearing, the earth in the pits 
will still be soft enough to allow of its being turned over with the hand, and 
the plants put in as at first. Such supplies should be specially and carefully 
shaded, and every effort made to allow the new plants to catch up to the others. 
In the second year, the pits will have to be forked up, or the earth at least well 
loosened with the hoe before the plants are put. in; and in old coffee—i.e., three 
years or more—the pits will have to be reopened entirely. hs 

The supplies in old coffee will also be dealt with separately, but all vacancies 
should, when replanted, have greater care, if possible, bestowed on them than 
at the first planting. 

' _ Remember that it is very much easier to get supplies to come on in young 
coffee than in coffee that has begun to cover the ground. 

The first of what may be called the ailments that a young plant will be 
subject to, though not necessarily suffer from, is “ sunburn.” ‘Dhis shows as & 
brown or withered appearance on a soft young leaf, generally the top leaves, 0 
young plants when first put out. It is exactly the effect that frost will produce, 
but, of course, much milder. It is due to the sudden exposure to the sun, of 
a plant that has not been properly hardened in the nursery before planting out, 
or was not shaded when put into the field. When noticed, the plant should be 
at once shaded as described in last article. If badly burnt, the leaves will fall 
off, and the plant should then be replaced by a good one, as the eyes from 
which leaves fall before primaries are formed, very often become blind, and an 
“umbrella” tree, or one that is all leg and head and no body, results. If not 
too far gone, light shading will save them. Sunburn may be experienced in 
field of young plants that has been covered by weeds on their being suddenly 
remoyed ; to plants onee a year old, sunburn will do no harm, however. 
plant that looks yellow, shrunken, drooping, or faded, should at once be 
examined. It may be found to be suffering from ‘“ring-rot.” This is mostly 
due to excessive dampness, but may be due to exposure to the sun of a little 
more of the stem than when in the nursery. The cuticles of the bark wither 
in the unaccustomed heat and light, and the plant becomes hide-bound betwee? 
wind and water. The effect can be realised if one rolls up one’s shirt sleeves ® 
little higher than usual, and works a day or two in the sun. If the ring ® 
complete, the plant is doomed, or at best is not worth waiting for, so replace 
promptly; if only on one side—and this is ascertained by making a sma 
scratch through the bark with finger-nail or penknife and noting the colour— 
mulch up with loose earth, and the plant may recover. 

If not suffering from “ring-rot,” the plant may be ‘“ring-barked” bY 
erubs. ‘This is done by a variety of grubs, and is generally a little lower dow?! 
than rmg-rotting. So dig a little deeper and see. If ring-barked, it will be 
between the first lateral roots and the mature bark above ground, generally 
about an inch below the surface. Tf recently cut, try and find the grub; 1¢ 38 
seldom far off. If quite, or even three-fourths ringed, pull up and replace; * 
only a little barked, it may recover if mulched up with earth, and any gree? 
or dry mulch there may have been is removed. d 

Grubs are a great trouble in clearings sometimes. A little ring of slake 
lime round the stems of plants an inch or so below the surface has been fou” 
useful, also soot or ashes, but all these have to be renewed from time to tu” 
especially after wet weather. on 

Sometimes young plants are ring-barked by grubs just above ground, he 
which case they must be cut back to the ring and allowed to sucker; i f 
same way, in older trees, grubs will sometimes ringbark them two or three fee 
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above ground. When this occurs, the tree must be cut back to wherever the 
ring-barking is, and raised again to the normal height by means of a sucker. 
Ring-barking by grubs in old trees is not so troublesome or so frequent, as a 
rule, as in young plants. 

If neither of these are apparent, something wrong with the root may be 
expected, such as a twisted or bent taproot. ‘To find this dig deeper, on one 
side only, so that if anything removable or remediable appears the hole can be 
filled in again and the plant allowed to recover. If it proves to be a twisted 
taproot pull out and replace at once. For effect, &c., see article on “ Coffee 
Root Growth” (Queensland Agricultural Journal, March, 1900, page 214). 
A twisted taproot may occur by accident in spite of all care. 

A great pest that is occasionally experienced in young clearings is grass- 
hoppers and caterpillars. These eat down the tops and young buds of both stem 
and branches, oceasioning a lot of work and handling. These pests are not very 
common, though exceedingly troublesome when they do occur. They are 
generally very local; one estate may be troubled with them, while its near 
neighbour is quite free. Caterpillars and grasshoppers may be bad one season 
and never appear again, or one field in an estate may be attacked perhaps for 
two or more seasons in succession and no others touched. The caterpillars 
would’seem to be mostly the larvee of moths of various kinds, and the grass- 
hoppers of several varieties. 

To remedy such plagues it is necessary to understand the life history of 
the special insect; occasionally, however, the application of ashes will have 
good effect, and with caterpillars sometimes a ring of lime on the ground round 
the tree will keep many off. About the surest remedy for grasshoppers in 
young coffee is a flock of domestic fowls; but it would always be advisable in 
the event of any such trouble, as in diseases of any kind that are noticed, to 
send specimens at once to the Government Entomologist, either direct through 
the Department of Agriculture or the Instructor in Coffee Culture. The 
Entomologist would probably be able to suggest remedial measures from his 
knowledge of the life history of the special insect or disease. An estate kept 
clean from the commencement is not so likely to suffer in this way as a weedy 
and ill-kept one. 

A young plant of any age up to three or four years may suffer by being 
“wind-rung.’ The effect is much the same as in ring-rot, but is caused by 
the swaying of the tree in the wind which, forming a funnel-shaped hole 
round the stem of the tree by pressing back the soil, destroys the bark by 
friction. This funnel is easily formed in loose soft soils in wet weather, and 
should hot, dry weather follow, the sides cake and very soon rub the bark off 
if the tree sways again. Even in wet weather continued chafing against the 
surrounding soil while swaying in the wind will ring-bark the tree, and this 
must be stopped. as soon as noticed. The tree must be staked, and thus 
prevented from being further shaken in the wind, and the earth pressed back 
against the stem. If the plants are small, the stake previously used for lining, 
&¢., will be sufficient if put in upright and close alongside the plant, but if 
older, proper staking will have to be resorted to, which will be deseribed in 
another article. ; 

A young plant badly rung, especially if drooping, had better be replaced, 
for the lateral roots will probably be strained, if not rung also. The hole 
caused by this motion of the plant in wind is often the cause of damage to the 
roots by water. In the rains the hole is often filled with water which, not 
being able to get away owing to the caking of the sides, induces ring-rot. In 
heayy and moist soils, more especially, perhaps, in little hollows in otherwise 
good fields, an excess of moisture is retained a few feet below the surface. It 
may occur 1, 2, or 3 feet under ground, but the nature of the soil will change 
there and be sour and cold. The taproot of a young plant may reach a 
point where this exists any time up to four years of age, and on reaching it 
will rot. This rotting once commenced will proceed from the bottom upwards, 
even into the drier and more aerated top soil, and is fatal to young coffee. 


The ailment is known as “ wet feet.” The lateral roots are often not. affected, _ 
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and so the plant may sometimes live on for some time after being attacked. 
The effect of wet feet is more often evidenced in dry than in wet weather. 
When this is observed, and the condition of the lower stratum of soil ascertained 
by digging, the plants in that patch had best be taken out, and the patch 
either abandoned or deep-drained, and replanted later on. 

In any ease, when young plants do not come on and the soil seems to be 
cold or sour, the pits must be entirely reopened and left open for some time be- 
fore being refilled and supplies planted. Situations where plants are likely to 
suffer from wet feet, have frequently, though not always, some indications that 
point to the necessity for draining before planting at all. 

In a few instances I have observed coffee that has been eaten down by 
wallabies, though in several instances damage has been done by their breaking 
branches, or even young trees. In the instances observed, only young trees 0 
six to eighteen months old were eaten, and then not to any extent. In many 
cases the wallabies did more good than harm by topping trees, and showing 12 
a very marked way the advantages of so doing to the grower. The trees thus 
accidentally topped were in every way better than the tall, overgrown trees lett 
by the coffee grower. Wallabies should be kept out if possible, but fencing 
with wire netting is expensive on large areas. A stray cow will frequently do 
more harm in a few hours than any number of wallabies. Horses and-eattle 
take some time to get accustomed to coffee leaves, and often will not eat them, 
but once the liking is confirmed, stock prove very troublesome. 

As a general rule, however, stock will turn away in disgust from a well 
weeded, clean estate, but will seemin ly take intelligent and deliberate pains to 
break down not only the fence, but the coffee-trees themselves, in getting av 
the grass, &ec., in a weedy garden. 

Young plants will stand a considerable amount of drought, not as much 
as old coffee, of course, but still considerably more than.-many people imagine. 
Tn inost of the soils on the coast of Queensland, several months of dry weather 
will not harm coffee, but in very dry situations young coffee, before it is ol 
enough to cover the ground, may droop and suffer from excessive evaporation. 
of the moisture from the soil. If this goes too far, the plants may be seriously 
damaged. The effect of drought is to stop the growth and stunt the plant, and 
sometimes make it bark-bound. The lower primaries die back, and though the 
plant may recover during the next rains, the check will always. be apparent. 
Watering large areas is out of the question in coffee culture, but if the surface 
of the clearing is kept loosely chipped or harrowed, and the plants mulched uP 
with loose soil, it will take a very unusual drought to harm them. 

Should they be so far gone as to lose lower primaries, they should be 
stumped—i.e., cut back to within 6 inches or so of the ground, and allowed 0 
sucker again. In the case of sickly trees that are not suffering from any °? 
the abovementioned ailments, trees damaged by weed growth, broken trees, 0° 
trees that have over-borne in the third year (see article on “ Disbudding; 
Queensland Agricultural Journal, February, 1901, p. 112), this stumping in the 
field may be resorted to with success. 

The new shoot will grow quickly and prove healthy, and so long as the root 
and stock are healthy, will take less ‘time to grow and be safer than replanting: 

The planting being done in the rainy season, the loose earth round the 
young plant will sometimes get washed away in a heavy shower in spite of 
care. Any washing away of soil should at once be remedied and the eart 

‘replaced. Should a plant happen to be washed right out of the pit, it is better 
asa general rule to replace it with another plant from the nursery tha? 
replant the washed out one. ; t 

It does not necessarily follow that all the troubles detailed above will bes? 
a young clearing ; but it is as well to know what to do in any case, and tb 
young trees will amply repay the attention. to 

Beyond this the trees will need very little attention till old enough 
re = + : . . 2 . . a ‘dealt 

quire topping and handling. Topping, suckering, and staking will be 
with next, 
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SUGAR IN RUSSIA. 

Tn Russia the manufacturers are required by law to export a certain amount 
of the sugar produced. On that quantity they are allowed a rebate of 1 rouble 
85 kopecks per poud (5s. 10}d. per 86 1b.). There are 280 sugar manufacturers 
in Russia, twenty of whom turn out refined sugars which are mainly used in 
the home market, as the refined article is too hard for other countries, it being 
the habit of the Russian peasants, who are the largest consumers of sugar, to 
hold a piece in their mouths while drinking their tea. Barley sugar is largely 
used in this manner. The Scientific American states that Russian sugar is said 
to be 99 per cent. pure, and for that reason the best in the world. Russian 
sugar-stocks pay from 15 to 50 per cent. in dividends annually. There is some 
demand for Russian sugar in the United States, and some is reaching that 
market. ‘Two of the largest refineries in Russia were destroyed by fire last 
May (1900), and the owners were delayed in rebuilding by the scarcity of 
money, and finally decided to rebuild with a decreased capacity. 


COFFEE-LEAF THA. 

An ounce of experience is worth a peck of theory. In the case of coffee- 
leaf tea, which we described in this Journal (Vol. VIL., p. 161, and Vol. VILL; 
p. 221), the adage undoubtedly holds good. Articles haye appeared in the Straits 
Times Planting Opinion (Madras), the Locomotif, and in other journals pub- 
lished in tropical countries, favouring the use of dried coffee-leaves in preference 
to either ground coffee or tea. We now print the following letter which fully 
bears out all that has been said on the subject :— 

COFFER-TEA. 
To the Editor Queensland Agricultural Journal. 

As you invited experiences re coffee-tea in the Queensland dgricultural 
Journal of March last, I am very pleased to send you mine. I acquired it 
when on a selection, on the road to Emu Park from Rockhampton. — Having 
then an experimental plot of about twenty coffee-trees growing, and reading 
that tea made from coffee-leaves dried was very highly esteemed in some coffee 
countries, I determined trying it for myself. First, I dried leaves in the sun, 
but the product was disagreeably tasted when tried. Finally, I dried some - 
leaves in a camp-oven, slung so as to swing over a fire, keeping them constantly 
stirred until they were dry and fairly crisp. ‘Tea made from them was much. 
enjoyed by all who tasted it; and one who did was the editor of the Rock- 
hampton Bulletin at that time, but dead now for years past. He greatly enjoyed 
it, and my wife and I liked it better than any tea we could purchase. I intend. 
growing a few coffee-trees for the leaves only where I am now, as I am sure 
if it be only dried properly we could dispense with tea, provided we had. 
sufficient coffee leaves to make our own tea from. ‘To dry it properly is every- 
thing. It must be done quickly, and done toa turn; then it has an aroma, and 
flavour that any lover of tea would enjoy. 

Tireopore WRiGHT. 
Wellington Point, Ist May, 1901. 


CACAO. 

Ags many of the agriculturists of Northern Queensland have gone in for 
lanting cacao trees, it will doubtless be interesting to them to read what 
ollows on pollination and the yield of cacao, which we extract from Planting 

Opinion, Madras. 
POLLINATION AND 19 CWT. PER ACRE. 

P.O.D. wrote some little time ago to the Ceylon papers :— 5th 

Mr. Carruthers, among other things, I believe, is devoting his attention to 

eon of cacao flowers, and I have ventured to collect afew ideas on the 
Ud ect. 
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If only a tenth of the female flowers that annually appear on a cacao-tree 
set, 10 ewt. per acre would be common. But there are dangers ahead, and 1 
our endeavours to avoid Scylla it would be well at the same time to have a care 
of Charybdis. 

Thus a tree bearing at the rate of 5 ewt. per acre—and this is surely a low 
estimate in the event of successful pollination—should yield about 50 average- 
sized pods per annum. But this is reckoning 300 trees per acre. 

It is not probable that the average Ceylon soil will stand the drain of 
5 ewt. per acre for very long; therefore systematic manuring is bound to be 
more or less generally adopted, sooner or later. Nor can it be expected, 
however much it may be hoped, that so delicate a plant as the chocolate tree 
has proved itself to be, will absorb and continue healthfully to assimilate the 
concentrated nourishment of impoverished soil highly impregnated with 
stimulants. Moreover, the best artificial manure for cacao has yet to be named. 

Ceylon planters have only to look about them to be fully assured of the 
fact that twenty to twenty-five years at a remunerative rate of yield, say 3 cwt. 
per acre and a hundred trees for every 1 ewt. should be the outside life-limit 0 
the cacao-tree. It is useless to point to individual trees, whose locality 1s a? 
open secret, whose age may be stated as thirty or forty years, and whose 
fecundity is astonishing. The comparison fails (1) because the individual tree 
in question is not one of a number of others planted at say, 12 feet by 12 feets 
(2) because cacao so planted will have been treated far more drastically than 
the solitary tree which bears so munificently; and (3) because, in the case 


Forestero (to which these points more especially apply), there is not in the 


whole island a field of any useful extent planted up with only one particular 
variety. Such trees are altogether exceptional. So that every twenty 1? 
twenty-five years the estate will need to be renewed. For canker will help. 

Now, the lower a tree, the cheaper the crop-gathering ; therefore suckering 
will continue in yogue. But the tree having been heavily manured there wil 
be an abundance of “suckers,” and this means extra expense. But as the tree 
will achieve a great spread, this need not be taken into consideration, for these 
300 trees per acre will become an impossibility. Probably 150 trees per acre 
would be nearer the mark. 

In order to obtain 5 ewt. per acre from 150 trees, each tree will need t0 
bear 100 pods, and there will probably be no decrease in the expense of manure- 
Being set further apart the trees are likely to live longer, however; and this 18 
already a big step in the right direction. 

To qualify this I am personally acquainted (and concerned) with fields of 
Forestero cacao whose trees have an average perimeter of 25 feet, and they ate 
not yet at their maximum. Let me, therefore, suggest that their maximum 
spread will be 80 feet—a low estimate—-say, therefore, 50 trees per acre. ‘This 
indicates that in order to obtain 5 ewt. per acre, each and every tree must beat 
_ on an average of 300 pods per annum. 

But a tree with a perimeter of 25 feet must, of necessity, be some 15 feet 
to 20 feet in height, and probably much more. The cost of pollinating, 2” 
expensive process at best, now becomes something that may be felt. Pickin 
will be dearer, for the trees will be very tall. Moreover, the cost of seed 2” 
the planting of it is not excessive, so not much will be saved by having fewer 
trees per acre. ‘ 

Trees planted at 25 feet will find some difficulty at first in covering the 
ground; therefore weeding will become of more consideration than usu@ d 
In order to ayoid this, the cacao might be planted at 12 feet or 15 feet Nae 
alternate trees cut out later. It is doubtful whether the crop for a year oT iB 
will make up for the trees so cut out. There might be two lean years. 

Finally, cacao will drop to 15s. per ewt. through overproduction ! d 

Now, the first answer to all this is that there already exist in the Islay 
fields—few indeed !—which give, or recently gave, up to 8 ewt. per acre- for 
this‘does not dispose of what may be condemned as a reductio ad absurdums” 
such fields are of the red variety of which planters are becoming more at fie 
shy. Moreover, any attempt at pollination in such fields would be jus# 
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only if the owner were willing and prepared to cut out and replant every 15 to 
20 years. Under such circumstances (8 ewt. per acre) even the greediest 
planter would be inclined, I surmise, to leave well alone. 

Manifestly, then, there is a point at which pollination as fertile as I assume, 
and apart from the physical capacity of a tree to produce flowers which might 
set, must cease in order, paradoxically, to become beneficial. So that pollination 
is to be welcomed more in respect of that cacao which is not giving more than 
2 or 3 ewt. per acre; otherwise the trees will become worn out in a yery 
few years. 

Some may say, “ What though they do become worn? The younger the 
trees, the larger the pods (the less, therefore, to the ewt.), and the older the 
trees, the more liable they become to canker. Let us plant up afresh two or 
three years—(and with grafted cacao it is hoped this will be possible)—before 
we cut out every 20 years, so long as we get our 10 cwt. per acre.” Once 
recognise the fact that the life of cacao-tree as at present cultivated is as stated, 
and the answer is obvious. 

But if it were possible to obtain & ewt. to 10 ewt. per acre without cutting 
down—if, by means of pollination, a sixth of the trees per acre of a virile and 
prolific variety of Forestero could be made to bear as well as a Criollo field at 
300 trees per acre, can there be any choice as to which of the two methods is 
to be recommended ? 

But as there is no field in the island of only one variety of Forestero, so 
there is no field of Forestero in the island which gives—I speak under correc- 
tion—more than 2 or 3 ewt. per acre ; and on the top of this comes pollination. 

But is there any. known jat of cacao—Criollo, Forestero or Calabacillo— 
which can be depended on for 800 pods per tree per acre per annum ? 

For purposes of argument I propose to halve this figure: 2} to 8 ewt. per 
acre show a very decent profit. There are Forestero fields giving that now, and 
successful pollination should double and treble this yield. 

And the second answer is that cacao, like everything else, is worth precisely 
what it will fetch in the market. Verb sap. 


INDIA-RUBBER IN BRAZIL. 

India-rubber forests of large extent have been discovered, it is announced, 
on the banks of the Niera, one of the tributaries of the Amazon. Several 
German companies have organised expeditions for the. purpose of exploring the 
district, which is situated about eight days’ journey from the great tobacco 
plantations. 


A NEW RUBBER PLANT. 

Rubber from the “ Hule” plant is reported upon by Mr. P. M. Griffith, 
American Consul at Matamoras, Mexico. ‘This plant is a species of sage bush, 
with small leaves and grows toa height of about 3 feet. It grows in the 
mountainous regions of Mexico, and in Texas, Wyoming, and Nebraska, and is 
said to contain 40 per cent. of rubber. A process for extracting this rubber 
was discovered and patented by a Mexican living at Sierra Mojado, and a 
manufacturing plant ie been established at San Luis Potosi by the Monterey 
Foundry and Manufacturing Co., of Monterey, The plant is automatically 
fed into cutters, and the cuttings are then lifted by a chain of buckets and 
dumped into a steam-jacketted mixing tank containing chemicals. The 
peo ouce runs into a hydraulic filter apparatus, where it is subjected to a 

ydrostatic pressure of 75 Ib. to the square inch. The material then runs into 
Settling tanks, where the heavier gum sinks to the bottom and the chemicals and 
tesidue are drawn off. The cost of production is said to be slight, but the 
transport of the material is the chief difficulty, owing to the high freight 
tates. No mention is made of the quality of the rubber produced.— 
Engineering News. Mg 
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Forestry. 


, DURABILITY OF TIMBER. 

The durability of timber in a structure will depend very largely upon the 
season when the trees are felled. As matters stand in Queensland, timber of 
all sorts is felled and hauled to the mills during the whole year round. Now, 
it stands to reason that some of this timber, when worked wy will not stand as 
long as others, for the simple reason that at one period of the year the tree 18 
in full growing vigour, and the sap in full flow. In such a case it is easy to 
understand that in the necessary process of seasoning timber cut in this con- 
dition will shrink considerably, and will be weaker than it would have been had 
it been cut when at rest, 7.e., when the sap is down and the growth diminished. 
We see railway bridges and culverts built of timber often felled close to the 
line, and squared on the spot. Directly afterwards, this dressed timber is built 
into the structure. Then it is tarred or painted. Now, what is the result ? 
The timber is full of moisture. This moisture is confined by the tar or paint, 
and fungoid diseases are provided with an excellent breeding ground at every 
joint. Then begins dry-rot. Instead of the logs, after or before dressing; 
being allowed to season and shrink by evaporation of the moisture containe 
in them, the shrinking goes on after the beams have been fitted in their places. 
Hence they warp and twist and open their joints, and the element of danger to 
the structure comes in. ; 

Mr. James Mann, assistant to the Professor of Engineering at the 
Peweityy of Melbourne in his excellent work on Australian timber, says ov. 
this point :— 

A slightly better condition is that of putting into the structure, timber 
which has been felled during its dormant condition. It then contains the 
minimum moisture a live tree can contain; but it is only better in that it has 
completed its cycle of structural work, and is in the best condition for felling: 
Tt contains far too much moisture to admit of being placed in any important 
position. 

_ _ Partly seasoned, lies mid-way between unseasoned and well-seasoned 
timber. The latter, of course, is less likely to encourage fungus growth than 
any. But there are other advantages to be gained :— 

1. There is little or no shrinkage. If green timber be used the amount 
of shrinkage is enormous, requiring the constant attention of a ma 
to put im wedges and screw up bolts. This is almost unnecessary 
when seasoned timber is used. 

2. The whole may be finished, tarred, or painted, without incurring the 

danger of dry-rot. 

3. The timber also may be stronger. : 

The same authority says that one of the peculiarities of Australian timber 
is the great oxidizing effect it has upon iron. Place an iron bolt through @ 
piece of partially seasoned eucalypt, and in a few days there will be a very 
considerable coating of rust, while the bolt-hole will be blackened all round. 

Tt is only natural that one should ask the question: How shall we preven 
this decay? In the first place, use seasoned timber ; it lengthens the life of the 
timber 100 per cent. Where seasoned timber cannot be used, protect those 
points where decay will first appear, and use every precaution in order to allow 
the timber to dry while in position. a 

Coal tar and paint, while preventing the water from soaking into the woo 
also repel the attacks of insects. Hence, a coating ot the joints when dry, U2 
retard decaw. Do not paint unseasoned timber except at the joints. d 

If trees cannot be felled at the proper time, they may be ring-barked, am 
allowed to drain naturally. When felled they will be better than eveen timber 

As there seems to be a great diversity of opinion as to the necessity oF 
tarring decks, beams, and piles, it may be stated that all the reports received 7 
timbers that have been so treated confirm the opinion that tarring increases t 
life of a structure. 
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Science. 


DYES FROM JAMS AND JELLIES. 


The professor of chemistry of the Montana State Agricultural College at 
Bozeman, F. W. Traphagen, recently exhibited to the Senate committee certain 
pieces of muslin that had been dyed blood-red by coal tar dyes extracted from 
jellies, jams, preserves, catsups, and canned goods, placed on the market for the 
people of Montana to eat. He did this to illustrate more forcibly his address 
favouring the passage of the Pure Food Bill. 

___ “Tn our experiments this year,” said the professor, “ we found that jams, 
jellies, preserves, canned beans, corn, tomatoes, soups, catsups, baking powder 
Were all adulterated. ‘The principal ingredient used in the adulteration of these 
Bouse is salicylic acid, which is used to preserve the product. This acid arrests 

ermentation in the cans and so it arrests fermentation in the stomach. It 
retards digestion and for that reason is harmful. Its use for such purposes has 
-been prohibited in France and Germany. 

_ “In jams, jellies, and preserves, an are called fruit products in several 
Tastances, we found little to indicate the presence of fruit. Of twenty-six 
samples analysed, all contained salicylic acid and coal tar dyes to give them 
colour. In a can of strawberry jam we found no evidences of fruit except the 
seed. We planted the seed to see if it would grow, but it had evidently been 
cooked with the jam and so the seeds would not germinate. In an experimental. 
station in New York some seeds were taken from a can of strawberry jam, 
Planted, and an excellent crop of timothy hay was the result.” 

Professor Traphagen exhibited the pieces of muslin that were once white, 
Which had been dyed by the coal tar dyes taken from the samples of jellies and 
catsups. He said the process they employed enabled them to determine the 
character of the dye. Coal tar dyes, he said, embodied arsenic as a redeeming 
agent and were generally considered dangerous.—Lachange. ; 


THE FOOD VALUE OF TOMATOES. 


The extensive use of tomatoes as an article of food has caused (says 
American Gardening) many inquiries to be made as to their food value. The 
nutrient present in tomatoes in the largest amount is sugar, while the organic 
acids are the main substances which give individuality or character. In tables 
of analyses, tomatoes are given as containing from 92 to 95 per cent. water, 
45 per cent. ash, ‘90 to 1:00 protein, and 3°80 to 4°80 per cent. of carbohydrates. 
The percentage of sugar, which constitutes the main part of the carbohydrates, 
is given by various analysts as ranging from °6 to 4°50 per cent. This wide range 
of sugar is greater than can be reasonably expected in a material containing so 
little dry matter as the tomato. When calculated on the water-free basis, it 
Would be equivalent to a range of from 10 to 80 per cent. or more of the total 
dry matter. On the water-free basis is 10 per cent. of the tomato sugar, or is 
there a larger amount? In view of this lack of uniformity of results as to the 
composition of the tomato, complete analyses were made of three typical samples 
at the Minnesota Station by Mr. Harry Snyder. 

The results of the three samples are given separately, and these show a 
Considerable difference. A compound sample made up of equal parts of varieties, 

cme, Livingston, and Aristocrat, showed it to contain of levulose and dextrose 
‘12 per cent. of each, and 1°65 per cent. of sucrose. 
_ ‘Pomatoes are sometimes dried, and this process causes a material change 
in the sugars of the fruit, and the residue of dried fruits and also vegetables 
Cannot always be taken as representing the sugar content of the fresh substance. 
rying in a yacuum would probably be the only way of avoiding these changes- 
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The tomato contains relatively a low per cent. of protein. The samples 
tested yielded about 5 per cent.; this fruit is ordinarily considered as contail- 
ing from ‘9 to 1:00 per cent. protein. Fifty-five per cent. of the total nitroge? 
of the tomato is, however, in non-proteid forms. The direct extraction of the 
dry matter of the tomato gives about ‘5 per cent. of either extract, commonly 
called fat. ; 

The composition of the Acme tomatoes as treated exhibits of sucrose 
(cane sugar) 1°60, dextrose (glucose) 1°12, levulose (fruit sugar) 1°13, protei 
‘50, amidés 36, fat ‘05, malic acid *37, ash °69, insoluble in acid °32, unde- 
termined ‘25, and water 93°61 per cent. Total solids, 6:39. © 

When the tomato is to be used for food, care should be taken to retain all 
of the juice, as the nutrients are present largely in soluble form, and any 
diminution of the amount of juice entails a corresponding loss of nutrients. 

In the canning of tomatoes it is sometimes customary to allow the juice 
to drain from the solids, with the object of securing a more concentrate 
product, but experiments show that in 3 1b. of canned fruit without the juice there 
was a loss, as compared with the same quantity canned with the juice, 0 
53°11 grammes. An unnecessary loss of 22 per cent. of the total sugar of the 
tomato resulted from the exclusion of the juices. 

Apart from its nutritive worth the tomato has an additional value difficult 
to determine—its favourable influence upon the digestibility of other foods. 
The practice of adding a small quantity of sugar when cooking tomatoes 18 
shown by the above to rest on a sound basis. 


THE SCIENCE OF BACTERIA. 


In Longmans’ Magazine there is an article on “Bacteria and Butter,” 12 
which the writer refers to the investigation of a Russian savant, M. Zakherkott, 
who carried out an elaborate inquiry into the bacterial quality of the mil 
supplied to St. Petersburg. The Farmer and Scotch Breeder says that the 
figures he obtained were appalling :—Milk, described and supplied as the purest 
procurable, was found to contain a minimum of over 10,000,000 and a maximum 
of no lessthan 83,000,000 of bacteriain from twenty to twenty-five drops, while 
other samplesa minimum of 2,400,000 and a maximum of 114,500,000 were found. 
No doubt the scientist is edified by a perusal of such statements, but the farme? 
will be content to ask for their contirmation. The part that bacteria play 1? 
butter-making is well known, but the scientist deserves a monument who cal 
swear that in twenty drops of milk 83,000,000 bacteria were present. 

In this number of the Journal we print a paper translated from the French 
of M. Ligniéres, on tick fever, in which the figures relating to bacterial life also 
appear appalling. Not in twenty-five drops, but in one single drop of the 
blood of an infected bovine, he has detected, by the aid of the microscope 
11,900,000 of hematozoa, and not only has he done this, but he has shown wit? 
what rapidity these infinitesimally small creations multiply or decrease, the rate 
being about 3,000,000 daily. 

How does this compare with the bacteria contained in twenty-five drops of 
milk? A drop of milk or blood equals 4; of an inch. In a etbic millimet™? 
(g's inch) M. Ligniéres finds nearly 12,000,000 hematozoa. In twenty- fi 
times the quantity of milk M. Zakherkoff finds 83,000,000 bacteria. By uy i 
Higniéres’ calculation, there would be in twenty-five drops of blood no less thar’ 
800,000,000 micro-organisms. Well may this be called appalling. Yet Tee 
science rarely err in microscopic examination of fluids or any other eubel ae 
It may be asked: ‘How does the scientist count this inconceivable’ ne ba 
of organisms?” He does not count them all; such a feat would be impos*! h 5 
Supposing a man set out to count a billion, that is a thousand millions. Be 
were to count at the rate of 200 a minute and work twelve hours a day witho 
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intermission, he would take 6,944,444 days or 19,325 years 319 days to 
accomplish the task. There are, as scientists know, living creatures so 
minute that a hundred millions of them live and move freely in the space of a 
cubic inch. The organs and tissues of these micro-organisms have been 
examined and clearly described by scientists, and yet those organs reach the 
astounding number of quadrillions, What is a quadrillion? It is 
represented thus 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. Now any school boy 
can show that to count a quadrillion at the rate of 200 a minute would require 
all the inhabitants of the globe, supposing them to be 1,000 millions, to 
count incessantly for 19,025,875 years, or more than 3,000 times the period 
during which the human race has been supposed to be in existence. How then 
does the scientist arrive at the “appalling” figures? Simply by counting those 
bacteria visible in a fraction of a cubic millimetre. Then, as the bacteria are 
usually uniformly distributed, it becomes an easy matter to calculate the 
number per cubic inch by mere multiplication. Suppose it were required to 
know how many of any kind of small seed, such as cress, kale, or any other 
Variety, go to the 1 1b. weight. No man would be silly enough to start and 
count them. All he has to do is to take, say, 100 seeds and weigh them. 
Suppose them to weigh 1 gr., then multiplication by 7,680 (the number of 
grains in a pound) gives him 768,000, the number of seeds in 1 lb. So with 
counting any micro-organisms. ; 


A NEW METHOD OF PRESERVING FRUIT. 


Amongst the many experiments which are constantly being made for the 
Pascoe an of ripe fruit, the latest, and apparently the most suecesstul, has 
ately been made in London. The patentees of the new method are the 
Messrs. Lawton, and the apparatus is called the Lawton. This consists of an- 
air-tight storage room. From this, when the fruit is introduced, the air is with- 
drawn, and in its place sterilised air is allowed to enter. 


_ ‘We have no details as to the cost of production of the sterilised air, but it 
is stated that it is easily and economically produced, and with one quarter of the 
expenditure of power required in the ordinary process of refrigeration. 


An experiment is reported in the British journals, which goes far to prove 
the claim of the inventors that fruit may be picked ripe and sent to any part of 
the globe, that it can be stored in a ripe condition for a protracted period, and 
when sent on a voyage will reach its destination in perfect condition. 


The experiment consisted in placing bananas, pineapples, English hot- 
ouse grapes and tomatoes in a chamber fitted up at 578 Hatton Garden. The 
chamber was duly sealed up, and three weeks later was opened by Mr. Eason 
ilkinson, principal of the Horticultural College, Swanley, and Mz. M. Ashbee, 
Superintendent of Covent Garden Market. ‘These gentlemen. both declared that 
the fruit was in exactly the same condition as when placed in the chamber, and 
of identical taste and flavour. The bananas remained as green as when they 
Were shut up. The temperature of the room was about 47 degrees Fahr. 


Tf this experiment is repeated and the ripe fruit subjected to a sojourn of 
two months in the storage chamber, and should it then be found to be identical 
- M appearance, taste, and flavour, as when first stored, we shall begin to consider 

that the world’s markets will be open to the most delicate of Queensland fruits. 
“Ou pines, granadillas, sassion fruit, bananas, mangoes, oranges, &c., could in 
_ Such case, be gathered aies ripe, and when the full flayour is developed, and 
find a remunerative market in London and other great cities of the world. 
here would, presumably, be no difficulty in fitting steamers with air-tight 
chambers. All that would be required would be to see that the proper tem-_ 
Derature is maintained. We trust that the new method may prove an 
Unqualified success. 


le 
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Statistics. 
RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


TABLE SHOWING THE ToTAL RAINFALL FoR EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
' DISTRICTS OF QUEENSLAND. 


1900. 1901. 
STATIONS, — |—$—_$___—____——— 
Mar. | April.| May. | June.|July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. j| Jan. | Feb. | Mar- 
eee : an 
North. 26 
Bowen ... .., «+ | 0°88} 0°59} 0:89} 1:14; 0:96} 0:76] 0:12] 0:31} 0:05} 2:30 || 17-25] 6:23 a 
Oairns ... 4. | 8°90| 3°77] 3°56] 1°66] 0:20] Nil. | 2°44) 1°52] 1:61] 419 || 11°53 | 22°09 | 14 id 
Geraldton ...  ...| 8°86) 8°86] 8°33) 2:34] 1:02] Nil. | 2-63] 3:17| 2-39 | 18-68 || 23-32 | 32:93 | 37 te 
Herberton ... «| 1°97| 2°19] 0°57| 0°12] 0-98] Nil. | 0°74] Nil. | 3:11] 4°01 /| 8-25] 4°16 Or 
Hughenden ..,  ...| 0°01} Nil. | O-11| 0:02, 2-45] Nil. | 0°14] Nil. | 0-10] 0°61]| 1:62} 1:41] 2 69 
Kamerunga .., ... | 8°60 3°25] 3°65| Nil.| 0:18] 0:03] 1:42] 1:98] 1:28] 238 || 1591 | 22°36 15.08 
Longreach ... «| Nil.| Nil. | O-l4) Nil. | 2°34] 0°50] Nil.| Nil.} 0-19] O-11]/ 0-41) 0-22 OE 
Lucinda vee vee | 490] 4°44] 9°08) 1:10} 1°04] 0°08] 0-44) 1:33] 0°88] 2-48 || 31:80 | 24-76 te 
Mackay se vee | 4°12) 2°40} 2°89) 2°00) 3:25] 0:74] 1°19} 0-48} 0°12] 7-00 || 24°85 | 8°99 Lo 
Rockhampton... ... | 1°64| 0°93] 1°38 0:71] 1:70] 0°92] 2:52] 0°53] 1:15] 0°68|| 0:49] 8:26 be 

Townsville... ...| 168} 0°87| 2°31, 0-41] 0°57] 0-12] 0-25] 0°91] 0:05] 0°76 || 14-91] 12°94] 4 

South. | 3:70 
Barcaldine ... | 0°09} 2:03] 1:38! 0:29] 4:38] 1:63] 0-03] Nil. | 0:30] 1-20]} 0-15] 1:17) 3° Wn 
Beenleigh... —... | 3°16) 1°25] 7°55) 2:18] 4°77| 1:06] 1:90 0:26] 2:80] 1:49]] 5°99} 4°30 Ha 
Biggenden ...~—... | 2°81 | 0°23) 3:06 1°43] 3-23] 0°98) 3:07] 0:87] 1:65] 0-06]| 1:11] 2°55 oS 
Blackall ar .. | 0°63) 0°63] 2:19) 0-33] 2:21] 0°66| 0:12] Nil. | 0:29] 0:17 || 0:29} 0°90 70 
Brisbane ve oe | 3°87| 1:38] 5°45| 268] 4:36] 0°79] 1°52] 0-14] 2°48] 0°55 || 3:44] 2°96} 1 Hn 
Bundaberg... | 186| 1:15] 3°97] 1:46) 5:20] 1:14) 1°56] 3:05] 1:06] 1:28 || 2°34] 2°61 re 
Caboolture... ... | 5°66} 142) 7:04! 2°14] 3:73] 1°56) 2°04] 1:99] 0:86] 2°11 |) 1:11} 5°51 Dao 
Charleville ... ...| 0:79| Nil. | 1:15) 1:31] 1:80} 0:13] 0:59] 0:13] 0-19] 1:13]/ 0:19] 0:22 ore 
Dalby... .. ... | 2°80} 2°46] 2°64, 1:29] 1:70] 1:72] 1°67] Nil. | 1:77] 3:37 || 2°89] 0-44 A 
Emerald ss ae | 3°97] 0°42] 2°72/ 1:15] 3°96] 0°52] 0°35] 0°18] 0°31] 1:08|| 3:65) 4°43 ee 
Esk. us ve | 4°73) 150] 4°78| 1:89] 2°85] 1:39) 3-00] Nil. | 1°35] 1:80]| 3:99] 3°15 a3 
Gatton College we | 3:13) 224] 424) 1:15] 2-73] 1-33] 2:81] Nil. | 4:12] 0-47 || 6-27] 1:54 ee) 
Gayndah se ae | TLL | 122) 2:57) 0-88) 3:36] 1-42] 3-23] 3-21| 1:84] 0-08}) 1:22) 210) Ae, 
a Gindicuiercmmmee -| 1:04) 0°96] 3:01| 0-92] 3:01] 0:55} 0:22] 0:27) 0:49] 1:32 |] 1:57] 1°62 336 
Gympie . | 2:76} 1:05] 3°63! 0°82] 3°34] 0°84] 5°67} 0°18) 0:84] 0:47 || 2°57} 3°10 soe 
Ipswich os | 185) 1:47) 4°73) 1-45 | 225) 1:17] 1:57] 0-01] 3:93] 0°47 || 2:09] 2°88) fio) 
Laidley... ... | 2°87] 1:94] 4°36) 1:41] 2:28] 1:08] 2:39] Nil. | 4°55| 0°63|| 4-01} 1°58 ore 
Maryborough... ..,| 3:28) 1:17) 4:33| 1-21] 4°32] 0:57] 3:55| 1:22] 0-68] 1:18|| 5:03] 5°51] 1 at 
Nambour an + | 4°67) 2°78) 7°77) 1°35) 3-42] 1:81] 4:15] 0°52] 1:91] 2:19]| 4:25] 913 Let 
Nerang ... +1 ss | 3°06) 0°47 | 18°23 | 2°84] 7:74] 1:08] 2°79] 0:26] 302] 2°92] 4°26] 4°22 on 
Roma... ... | 4°40} 0:23] 2°07} 2514] 2:14] 1:05| 0-77} 0°66] 2:20] 3:28 || 1:13] 0-11 A 
Stanthorpe... ... | 1:87} 1:70} 3:17) 1:22] 2:26] 1:50] 3-98] 0:23] 2-17] 2:16|| 1:94! 0°80 Bie 
Taroom see ae | 2°92) 211] 2°55 1 1:40] 2°46] 2°92) 2:26] 1:47] 0:45] O20]! 1:40] 0:10 are 
Tambo ... .. «| 0°30] 0°02] 2°94] 1:49] 1:75] 0°59] 0:19] Nil. | 1:87] 1°52 || 0:52] 0°51 mia 
Tewantin s+ ae | 5°36) 1°02] 5:90; 3:03] 5°89] 1:97) 5-78] 1:48] 0:74] 0:95 || 7:04] 14:18 20°58 
Texas... os eat 1°63! 148) 335i 1:86! 2°72] 0°66) 2°68! 0-35] 2-67) 3:33 || 1:20] 1:35) A737 
Toowoomba ... «9 2°87| 2°00| 4°67| 1°69] 2-47] 1:35] 1:95] 0°43] 2:42] 2:40], 3:60] 1°76 ee 
Warwick see eee | 1°93) 1°01] 3:31 | 1:23} 1:99] 1:11] 2:72] 0:13] 2:01] 2°50 || 2:90] 0:26 337, 

Westbrook .., —...| 1°78) 1:81) 3°04) 1:16] 1:85) 1:18; 0-60] 0-04] 4:59} 1:35 || 1:88] 0°73 
‘ i i | _———— 


CLEMENT LL. WRAGGS, } 
Government Meteorologist 


QUEENSLAND PRODUCTS IN BRITISH MARKETS. 


Borrer.—Australian, 96s. to 102s. ; New Zealand, 96s. to 102s. ; Danish, 
110s. to 112s.; Dutch, 100s. to 102s. per ewt. 


CurEse.—American, 20s. to 49s. ; Canadian, 34s. to 50s.; New Zealand, 
46s. to 50s. per ewt. 


Sucsar.—Refined, £16 to £16 10s. per ton; German beet, 88 per cont 
9s. 6d. per ewt. ; f.0.b. Hamburg (granulated), 10s. 103d. 


Syrups.—l1s. to 18s. 6d. per ewt. 
Morassrs.—s. to 6s. per ewt. 


_ Rrcre.—Rangoon, 6s. 14d. to 6s. 44d.; good to fine, 13s. to 138: 6a 
Japan, 13s. 6d. to 148.; Java, 15s. to 17s.; Patna, 20s. to 24s. per ewt. 
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Corrrer.—In bond (duty 13d. per lb. and 4 per cent.), Ceylon plantation, 
finest, 84s. to 115s.; peaberry, 60s. to 94s.; small to good middling, 35s. to 
58s.; Mocha, 70s. to 90s.; Jamaica, 95s. to 110s. ; Santos, 31s. to 50s. per cwt, 

Anrrowroor.—St. Vincent, 14d: to 44d.; Natal, 54d. to 74d.; Bermuda, 
ls. 6d. to 1s. 10d. per lb. 

Wuratr.—English, 28s. to 30s. 6d. per 504 1b.; South Australian, 30s. per 
480 lb.; Victorian, 81s. 6d. per 480 lb.; New Zealand, 31s. per 496 lb. ; 
Duluth, 35s ; Manitoba, 34s. 6d. per 480 lb. Parcels of Australian wheat afloat 
are quoted at 28s. 9d. The visible American supply is 60,298,000 bushels. 

Marrmna Bartey.— English. 27s. 6d. to 348.; Californian, 26s. to 28s. ; 
New Zealand, 25s. to 28s. per 448 lb. 

Oars.—New Zealand, 26s. to 27s. per 384 lb.; Canadian, 16s. 6d. per 
820 Ib.; American, 15s. 74d.: English, 22s. 6d. 


Sprir Pras.—31s. per 504 lb. 


Gincer.— Cochin, £3 15s. to £4 58.; Jamaica, £2 2s. 6d. to £2 5s. per ewt.; 
Calicut, rough, 38s. - 

Prpper.—Capsicums, 20s. to 90s.; Chillies, 35s. to 55s. per ewt. 

Topacco.—Virginia Leaf: Common, middling, and semi-bright, 4d. to 7d. 
per lb.; colory and good to fine, 63d. to 1s. 1d. Strips: Common, middling, 
and semi-bright, 5d. to $d.; colory and good to fine, 8d. to 1s. 3d. Kentucky 
Leaf: Common to middling, 23d. to 53d.; good and fine, 73d. to 93d. Strips: 
Common to middling, 33d. to 73d.; good and fine, 8d. to 1ld. Maryland and ~ 
Ohio, 43d. to 10d. Negrohead and Cavendish: Common and heated, middling 
to good, fine, bright, and soft pressed, 4d. to 1s. 3d. Columbian, 3d. to 2s.; 
Java, 4d. to 10d.; Turkey, 4d. to 11d.; Japan, 5d. to 83d.; China, 34d. to 7d.; 
Sumatra, 7d. to 5s.; Paraguay, 3d. nom.; Greek, 3d. to 5d.; German and 
Dutch, 4d. to 1s. 4d.; Manila, 3d. to 4s.; Havannah, 8d. to 5s.; Yara and 
Cuba, 5d. to 2s.; Esmeralda, 7d. to 10d.; cigars, 1s. 8d. to 40s.; cheroots and 
cigars, Manila, 2s. to 3s. 


WryE.—Wootonga, red, 18s. per dozen bottles to 17s. per dozen quart 
flagons; waratah, 18s. to 23s. per dozen; fair red wine (Australian claret type), 
‘in bond, 28. to 28. 6d. per gallon. 


GREEN Frurt.—Apples, South Australia, 10s. to 15s.; Tasmanian, 9s. to 
12s.; Tasmanian New York pippins, 13s. 6d.; Victorian, 10s. 6d. to 15s. per 
case; Australian pears, 168. to 218. per case; Australian grapes, 7s. 6d. to 
14s. 6d. per case; pine apples, 3s. to 5s. each; oranges, finest Valencia, 24s. 
to 25s., common, 10s. Gd. to 128. Gd. per 420; lemons, 10s. to 19s. per case ; 
bananas, 8s. to 14s. per bunch. Y 


Corroy.—Clean upland, 5d. per lb.; Japan market, 54d. per Ib. 
Corron WastE.—21s. to 30s. per ewt. - 

Corron SkEp.—£6 6s. 3d. to £6 10s. per ton. 

Corton Orn Caxe.—Decorticated £6 2s. 6d. to £6 10s. per ton. 
Corron-skep Orr.—Crude, 19s. ; refined, 20s. to 21s. per cwt. 


Eaoes.—French, 9s. 6d. to 10s.; Italian, 8s. 6d. to 9s.; Danish, 6s. 9d. to 
8s. 6d. per 120. 


Honey.— Australian, 20s. to 25s., nominal; Jamacia, 36s.; Californian, 37s. 
per cwt. 

Brxswax.—ls. 2d. to 1s. 5d. per lb. 

Oxive Ornr.—£36 to £41; eating oil, £50; sublime. £60 to £65 per tun. 

Linsrrep.—47s. to 55s. per quarter. 

Linseep Orn.—2s. 10d. per gallon. 

Linsrep Orn Caxr.—£7 17s. 6d. to £8 per ton. 
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Woot.—At the London wool sales on 6th May prices for merino wools 
hardened, and crossbreds were firm. The following average prices were realised:— 
Avoca, 63d.; Merrigal, 7$d.; Bugilbone, 72d.; Noondoon, 72d.; Jerilderie, 824.3 
Osaka, 94d.; Kaputone, 10d. The total quantity of wool catalogued to date 
since the opening of the present series of sales is 54,423 bales, and the quantity 
sold 48,467 bales. 


Frozen Mrar.—The following are the latest quotations for the various 
descriptions of frozen meat mentioned (last week’s prices being also given for 
comparison) :— 

New Zealand Mutton. 
(Crossbred Wethers and Merino Ewes.) 


: ’ May 11, “May 18, 
Canterbury ee: ww. 4d. 3d. 
Dunedin and Southland ... n. Od. Bed. 
North Island AT ttn ax BEL 3d. 


Australian Mutton. 
(Crossbred and Merino Wethers.) 


Heavy (over 50 lb.) ee ox DEY 23d. 
Light (under 50 lb.) ... na xl 23d. 


River Plate Mutton. 
(Crossbred and Merino Wethers.) 


iElea viva ares an is: .. 2 15/16d. 23d. 
Light bs of: pe .. 215/16d. 23d. 
New Zealand Lambs. 
Prime Canterbury (321b. to 42Ib.) 58d. 54d. 
Fair average rc wae ano al 5d. 
Australian Lambs. 
Prime (32 Ib. to 40 Ib.) ... am gel. Atd. 
Fair average +6 ars 43d. 43d. 


New Zealand Frozen Beef. — 
(Fair Average Quality.) 
Ox, fores (100 lb. to 2001b.) .... 34d. 34d. 
Ox, hinds (180 1b. to 2001b.) ... 33d. 39d. 


Australian Frozen Beef. 

(Fair Average Quality.) 
Ox, fores (100 1b. to 2001b.) .... 27d. 27d. 
Ox, hinds (160 lb. to 200Ib.) 1... 38d. 3d. 

The above prices are the official quotations furnished by the Frozen Meat 
Trade Association. The basis of quotations is sales of lines of not less than 100 
carcasses of mutton or lamb, or twenty-five quarters of beef. All the quota- 
tions for mutton are for average quality. Quotations for New Zealand anc 
Australian lambs do not include sales of small lambs, or heavies or inferior 
quality. : 

Hemp.—New Zealand, good Wellington, March-May shipment, is quoted 
at £23 10s., and April-June shipment at £23 15s. 

Bacon.—lrish, 56s. to 65s. ; American, 43s. to 45s. ; Canadian, 50s. to 60s- 
per cwt. 

Hams.—Irish, 42s. to 62s.; American, 44s. to 48s. per ewt. 

Hxxs.—38 Jb. to 46 Ib., 34d. to 4d.; 48 1b. to 56 Ib., 4d. to 5d.; 60 Ib. 10 
68 lb., 5d. to 8d. per Ib. 

Sxrvs.—Calfskins, 5d. per lb.; sheepskins, 5d. to 6d. per lb. 

Tatrow.—Beef, fine, 26s. 9d.; medium, 25s. 6d.; mutton, fine, 28s. 34-5 
medium, 26s. per ewt. 


Vot. VIII. 


y ‘ 
QUEENSLAND’/AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. Part Vl. 
Plate XLII. 


San José Scarz, 


Fig. 1—Apple-tree Bark free from San José Scale; natural size. 
Fig. 2—Apple-tree Bark infested by San José Scale; natural size. 
Fig. 83—Apple-tree Bark infested by San José Scale; Three times enlarged. 
Fig. 4—Peach-tree Bark infested by San José Scale; Three times enlarged 
Fig. 5— Peach-tree Bark, young shoot infested by San José Scale; Six times 


enlaré 


a ee ee meen en 
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Entomology. 


! 
SAN JOSE SCALE (Aspidiotus perniciosus). 


By ALBERT H. BENSON. 
L Although this insect has already been minutely described and illustrated 
a Vol. IL., Part 6, p. 494 of this Journal (June 1898) by Mr. H. Tryon, the 
Government Entomologist, it is deemed desirable, in view of its rapid increase 
in various parts of this State, particularly the Darling Downs, to again draw 
the attention of our fruitgrowers to this, the most destructive scale insect 
attacking deciduous fruit trees. 
During the past season the inspectors, under “ Lhe Diseases in Plants Act 
of 1896,” have reported its appearance in Brisbane on many samples of 
deciduous fruits grown in various parts of the southern portion of this State, 
and have stated that it was much more prevalent and widespread than in any 
previous year. At the various agricultural shows held in different parts of the 
Darling Downs during the early part of the present year the writer has noticed 
more or less infested fruit amongst the exhibits, that at Toowoomba being the 

worst, and at Stanthorpe the least affected. 


__ A considerable quantity of deciduous fruit grown in the Toowoomba 
district during the past season has been seized by the inspectors on its arrival 
in Brisbane, and this district seems to be the most generally infected of any in 
the State, some of the orchards being badly attacked, whereas in others the 


infection so far is only slight. 


Kn The San José scale is only of compa 
ustralia, as its presence was first discover 
employed by the New South Wales Department of Agriculture a: 


to that State. 

In my opinion I am certain that the introduction of this extremely 
destructive scale was due to the importation into New South Wales of scale- 
infested fruit trees from California by two or more firms of nurserymen haying 
their headquarters in Sydney, and that it was distributed broadcast bothin New . 
South Wales and in this State by these nurserym®n, who had agents canvassing 
the country for the sale of their trees, and disposing of same in large numbers 
throughout both States. Tt was introduced into this State prior to the passing 
Dies Lhe Diseases in Plants Act of 1896,” by the means indicated, as in nearly 
every instance where I have found it present in ‘solated or outlying districts 
have been able to trace its introduction to trees obtained in this manner. 


As already stated, I believe this scale to have been introduced into Australia 
rs, and where 


from California, where it has been known to exist for many yea! ; 
the most strenuous precautions are taken to keep it in check and prevent its 
further spread, as were it once allowed to get 4 complete control of the 
orchards there, the enormous trade in dried, canned, preserved, and fresh fruits, 
for which this State is famous, would soon become 4 thing of the past. ; 

Tt therefore behoves us to take similar precautions to those carried out in 
California, for should this insect increase in the future in proportion to its 
increase during the past two years, it will only be @ question of a few years at 
to its attack will become 


the outside before every deciduous fruit tree liable its 
more or less infested and the industry will receive ® decided check. 
any kinds of deciduous fruit trees in this 


The San José scale attacks many 1 
State, such as almonds, apples, cherries, Japanese plums (Prunus triflora), 
hectarines, pears, peaches, plums, and quinces. Apricots, though attacked, 
suffer comparatively little injury a8 @ rule. 


ratively recent introduction into 
ed by the writer in 1894, when 
s fruit expert 
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In addition to these fruit trees it attacks roses and other plants of 
the same natural order in this State, and has been reported in America as having 
been found on loquats, walnuts, pecans, persimmons, grape, elm, and other 
trees. As far as the writer knows, it has never been found on citrus trees oF 
fruit in any part of the world. This scale insect breeds with the most alarming 
rapidity, and it is often the case that trees that are apparently clean and healthy 
are one mass of scales in all stages of development a few months later, and 
the trees, if not already dead or dying, are so infected as to be past recovery 
without resource to extreme measures, such as heading hard back and treating 
the trunk and main branches as afterwards described. No scale insect attack- 
ing deciduous fruit trees with which I am acquainted spreads as rapidly or 18 
as destructive as the San José, the only insect that compares with it in these 
respects being the red scale of the orange and other citrus trees, also a species 0 
the same destructive genus Aspidiotus 


Owing to the fact that this scale is by no means a conspicuous insect, and 
is therefore not readily detected on its first appearance, it often obtains & 
complete hold on the tree before the grower notices that there is anything 
wrong, and even then the generally sickly and unhealthy appearance of the 
tree is often ascribed to other causes, and the presence of the scale is not 
suspected. 


However, when one has become familiar with the general appearance of 
this insect, and of its effects on the wood and fruit of the tree attached, it 18 
by no means difficult to detect its presence, and I will now endeavour to point 
out in a few words how its presence may be detected by anyone possessing @ 
fair intelligence and the faculty of observation. 


San José scale attacks every part of the tree, from the ground to the tips 
of the smallest twigs. It is seldom found on the leaves, excepting the leat 
stalk, but is commonly met with on the fruit. 


In the early stage of infestation, it is sometimes difficult to distinguish the 
insects on the bark of the trunk or older limbs, as the colour of the insect an 
the bark are very much alike. However, if carefully examined, small, round, 
blackish scales of the size of a medium pin’s head, and having a raised, roun 

oint in the centre of the scale will be seen, but there will be no discolouration. 
of the bark. On young wood of the current season’s growth the insects are 
much easier seen, because the bark being thinner, smoother, and of a lighter 
colour than that on the older parts of the tree, the dark colour of the scale 18 
more conspicuous, and not only that, but on the young wood of pears, apples, 
peaches, and other fruit trees the scale insect is usually surrounded by a circle 
of red or brownish-red colour, producing an effect which is very characterist¢ 
of this narticular scale, and by which it can often be detinitely distinguished. 


“faen the scales become more numerous the effects become intensified, 
the older bark becoming of a slatey-black colour, and the younger bark # 
brownish-red more or less spotted. In cases of complete infestation, the older 
bark takes on a very scaly or cankerous appearance and begins to crack ; there 
is often an exudation of gum in the case of stone fruits; the younger branches 
begin to die back, and if a strip of bark is cut off it will be found to be 
thickened and discoloured right through. 'The leaves fall, the wood become* 
completely rotten, and finally the tree dies. 


: The presence of the insect on the fruit is, as a rule, easily determined, 
owing to the characteristic discolourations surrounding the scale which ocur’s 
in most fruits but not always on apples or pears having a russety or dark-grect 
skin. The insects may occur on any part of the fruit, being often pretty eve? y 
distributed over it; but in the case of pomaceous fruits, there is usually 
larger number of scales round the eye of the fruit than on any other part. 
Although this insect multiplies so rapidly it has been found possible tie 
keep it in check by constant and systematic spraying, as has been provec 
years of experience in California, and also in this State in the case of orcha. 
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e orchards at Gatton College, Westbrook, and 
There are two main periods of spraying, one 
when the leaves are off the tree and every 
nd the other when the young scales 


in the Stanthorpe district, and th 
Hermitage Experiment Farms. 

during the winter after pruning, 
part of it can be reached by the spray, a 
are hatching out during spring and summer. 


the winter spraying, as this can be 


carried out at a time that the tree will stand the strongest dose without.injury, 


and also on account of the fact that the tree can then be much more effectually 
as, no matter how carefully the 


sprayed than when it is covered with foliage, 
part is sure to be missed and to 


spraying is done when the tree is in leaf, some 
become a breeding ground from which the scales rapidly spread over the whole 


tree. The best winter spray is the sulphur, lime, and salt wash, which is made 
as follows :— 


Take 40 Ib. of unslacked lime, 20 Ib. of sul 
gallons of water. 


The most important treatment is 


phur, 15 Ib. of salt, and 50 


To mix, take 10 lb. of lime, 20 Ib. of sulphur, and 20 gallons of water ; 
boil for not less than one hour and a-half, or until the sulphur is 
‘thoroughly dissolved, in a strong iron (not a thin copper) boiler ; 


when the mixture will be of a light amber colour. Slack 30 lb. of 
d when thoroughly slacked but 


lime in a barrel with hot water, an 

still boiling add the 15 Ib. salt; when this is dissolved the whole 
should be added to the lime and sulphur in the boiler, and the 
whole boiled for half-an-hour longer, when water to make the 
whole up to 50 gallons should be added. Strain through a wire- 
seive, and keep well stirred whilst in use. 

In making this mixture be careful to use a strong iron boiler, such as is 
commonly used for preparing pig-feed, &c., forfif made in a copper wash boiler, the 
sulphide of lime whichis formed willrapidly eataway the copper, and thus destroy 
the boiler. This wash cannot be applied by means of a copper knapsack pump for 

‘the same reason, but should be sprayed on by means of a strong pump such as 
Gould’s, Nixon’s, Dank’s, Knowle’s or the Doncaster Pump without the 
kerosene attachment. As the wash is very hard on the hands and clothes, use 
‘strong leather gloves and cover the body with a chaff sack in which holes have 
been cut for the head and arms. Good bamboo extension rods are also 
essential, and the best nozzles to use should be strong, simply constructed and 
easily cleaned. One great advantage of the spray over all others is that it 18 
an. excellent fungicide as well as an insecticide, and will destroy all moss, 
litchen, or canker on the bark, and prevent to a oreat extent the spread of | the 
Dlack spot of the apple and pear, and of the shot-hole fungus of the apricot. 


Another advantage is that when the spray dries it 1s readily seen whether the 
‘ed out or not, and any parts of the tree that have 


work has been carefully carr it 
been missed can receive a second dressing, thus securing the treatment of every 
oung scales when hatching 


part. : 
The remedies used for the destruction of the y' 

out are not as caustic in their effects as the above, and i order to obtain the 
lied several times at short 


best results from their use they require to be app 
intervals so as to’catch the sueceeding crops of scales as they hatch out, as the 


younger the scales are when treated the more readily they are destroyed. 
The following remedies have been found effectual when applied as sug- 
‘gested at the different Government orchards, VIZ. :— 


WuHALE-O1L Lear Tosacco Exrract. 
Dissolve + Ib. of whale-oil soap in 1 gallon of water, and add 2 fluid oz. 
of black leaf tobacco extract, and apply with sufficient force to reach and wet 


every part of the tree. 


Soap anp Brack 
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SULPHIDE OF Sopa AND WHALE-o1L WASH. 


Boil 6 lb. of sulphur and 3 Ib. of concentrated lye in 2 gallons of water till 
thoroughly dissolved, and of a dark brownish-green colour. This dark liquid 1s 
sulphide of soda. Dissolve 30 Ib. of whale-oil soap in 48 gallons of water, add 
the sulphide of soda to it, boil to thoroughly mix, and add water to make 120 
gallons in all and apply. 


Where the trees are so badly infested that it is found necessary to head 
back hard in order to save the tree, the following remedy applied as a paint to 
the trunk and main branches, will be found very effectual :— 


A Patyr For tHe Trunks anp Matw Brancues. 


Boil 2 1b. of sulphur and 1 lb. stone lime in 2 gallons of water for an hour 
and a-half. Then add 3 lb. more stone lime and boil half-an-hour. Make up 
with boiling water to 2 gallons, and add enough fine flour or fine clay to the 
mixture to make it of the consistency of thin paint. 


I prefer these remedies to the use of kerosene sprays, though the latter are 
recommended by many orchardists, as I consider that there is less likelihood of 
danger to the tree, and also that those washes in which lime is used leave such 
a mark on the tree that it is easily seen whether the work has been carried out 
properly or not—a very important consideration if you are leaving the work to 
employees. j 


TO MAKE A HORSE LIE DOWN. 


To make a horse lie down, bend his left foreleg, and slip a loop over it, 
so that he cannot get down. Then puta surcingle around the body, and fasten 
one end of a long strap around the other foreleg, just above the hoof. Place 
the other end under the sureingle, so as to keep the strap in the right direction; 
take a short hold of it with your right hand; stand on left side of horse, grasp 
the bit in the left hand, pull steadily on the strap with right hand, and bear 
against his shoulder till you cause him to move. As soonas he lifts his weight 
your pulling will raise the other foot, and he will have to come on his knees. 
Keep the strap tight in your hand, so that he cannot straighten his leg if he 
rises up. Hold him in this position and turn his head toward you; bear against 
his side with your shoulder, with a steady, equal pressure, and in about ten 
minutes he will lie down, when he will be completely conquered, and you cat 
handle him as you please. Then take off the straps, straighten out his legs, 
rub him gently about the face and neck ; handle all his legs, and after he has 
lain ten to twenty minutes, let him get up. After a short rest go through the 
same operation again, and repeat it three or four times. The next day give 
him two lessons, and the following day two more. By this time he will lie 
down by taking hold of one foot. When he is well broken this way, tap him 
on the opposite leg with a stick when you take hold of his foot, and ina few 
days he will lie down from the mere motion of the stick. 


FIBRE PRODUCTION BY INDIGO PLANTERS. 


The cultivation of fibre-producing plants has lately been taken up rather 
extensively in India, particularly in the indigo districts, and there would appea” 
to be every promise of satisfactory returns being obtained by the planters. 
sample of agave fibre, decorticated by Faure’s machine, recently sent home, has 
been yalued at £24 a ton, which should make its production a fairly profitable 
one to the grower.—Englishman. 
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Animal Pathology. 


THE “TRISTEZA,” IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 


From the Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire. by M. Lignicres. 


(Translated by A. J. BOYD.) : 


The following very graphic account of the “ Tristeza” disease amongst cattle in 
the Argentine Republic mill doubtless be read with much interest, by all veterinary 
surgeons and others who have to deal with bovine diseases, eel as it presents 
entirely novel features and brings forward facts which have only now been determined 
by the careful and systematic researches of M. Ligniéres :— 

Under the name of “Tristeza” a cattle sickness is known in the Argentine 
Republic and in Uruguay, which is identical with the Texas Fever, which has been 
carefully studied in the United States by Smith and Kilborne. After having atten- 
tively read the admirable work of these authors, the subject appears to be exhausted ; 
one gains the impression that, beyond the evolution of the parasite, Piroplasma 
bigeminum, little remains to be done in connection with this point of pathology. 

And, after haying established conclusively the identity of these two diseases, I 
should have been able to confine myself in my investigations to applying to the 
“Tristeza” the data gained on the Texas Fever by these two American scientists. 

However, in the course of my researches, doubt arose in my mind on the subject 

development of this 


of the exclusive part played by Piroplasma bigeminum in the « ( ; 
disease of the Argentine cattle. These doubts, the genesis of which will be explained 


further on, when [ shall study the evolution of the parasite and the different forms of 
the disease, induced me to make a thorough study of the “ Tristeza.” ; 
investigation I adduce new and important 


If it be true that in the course of this 1 
facts, I must also state that my researches confirm in a startling manner the results 
arrived at by Smith and Kilborne, results embodied in their memorable work of 1893. 

In my book published at Buenos Ayres, I had accepted the name of bovine 
malaria, as suggested by Celli and Santori. 

Since then, further investigations appear to have shown me that there is not an 
absolute identity in the different ways in which the cattle are affected, and which are 
determined by the endo-globular hematozoa. The name of bovine malaria, which, to 
my mind, would confound identical affections, must then be held in reserve. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION.--SYNON YM.—HISTORICAL SUMMARY. 

Before commencing the study of the “ Tristeza,” I think it will be of advantage to 
draw attention to the localities in which analogous or identical affections have given 
rise to investigation, to the different names sales which they are known, as well as to 
the principal works on the subject previously ublished. ed Ss 

The disease was studied in Roumania by Babes, Gavrilescu, Starcovici, Michaelescu, 
1888 (Bacterial hemoglobinuria of tie bullock) in the United States by Smith and 
Kilborne, 1889 (Texas fever); in Finland by Krogius and Von Hellens, 180% 

Hemiglobinuria of Finland) ; in Sardinia by San Felice and Loi. 1895 (Hematuria of 
Sardinia) ; in Australia by Pound, 1895 (Tick Fever or Red Water); in Italy, by 
Celli and Santori, 1897 (bovine malaria); in the Transvaal by Theiler, 1897; in 
German Africa by R. Koch, 1898; in Turkey by Nicolle and Adil-Bey, 1899. 

At last it spread to France.* Algeria, Tunis, to the West Indies, and to Hamburg.t 
Furthermore, the information I have been able to obtain concerning Chili goes to 
show that the disease is not unknown there. This account, necessarily incomplete, 


suffices to show that the geographical area of the disease is immense. Scarcely ten 
years have passed since its exact nature was determined. : : 
Yet, its literature is already fairly voluminous, as the close of this work will 


prove. 


In 1888 Starcovici discovered the Prroplasma bigeminum in the red corpuscles 


and shows it to Babes, who studies it ;f but who does not determine it sufficient. , and 
elieves he recognises it in common. hacterial cultures. In the following year Smith 
and Kilborne publish in the “Journal of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 


* The study of the disease in France will be the object of a specia 
+ At Hamburg the disease has been observed on cattle coming from 
+ Statement of Professor Locusteanu, of Bucharest. ’ 


1 work. 
North America. 
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Washington, the first results of their investigations which they subsequently completed 

in 1893. They are the first to indicate with precision the nature of the specific 

parasite, to which they give the name of Pyrosoma bigeminum*; its part in_ the 

organism, its inoculation by the ticks, and they supply a considerable number of facts 

ar, experiences which confer the greatest emer on the laboratory of Professor 
almon. 

T will merely mention the names of the authors who have unsuccessfully searched 
for the cause of the Texas Fever: Dr. R. C. Stiles, 1868; Professor Em. Hallier, 
John Gamjee, John S. Billings; and S. Curtis, Dr. Salmon, 1883; Dr. Detmers, Dr. 
Frank 8. Billings, 1888; Dr. a Paguin, 1890; Dr. R. R. Dinwiddie. : 

As regards the more recent labours of Krogius and Von Hellens, of San Felice 
and Loi, of Pound, of Celli and Santori, of Theiler, of R. Koch, of Nicolle and Adil- 
Bey, these entirely confirm those of the American authors. 

Very valuable as they are for the criticisms they offer, and for the data of local 
interest which they furnish, they yet scarcely announce any fact which had not been 
indicated and well studied by Smith and Kilborne. The “Tristeza” has also been the . 
subject of much excellent investigation in the Argentine Republic and in Uruguay. 
In January, 1898, a commission consisting of Messrs. Sanmrelli Arrachavaleta, Solari, 
and Rivas announced to the president of the Rural Society of Montevideo (Urugua ) 
the result of their investigations. The authors showed in the red corpuscles of the 
animals affected by “Tristeza” the existence. of Piroplasma bigeminum, which thus 
enabled them to identify this disease with the Texas Fever. A few months later, 
being commissioned to furnish a report on the “Tristeza” to the president of the Rural 
Society of Santa Fé (Argentine Republic), Messrs. Even and Sivori confirmed the 
results of the Uruguay Commission and also supplied some clinical information. 

I will further mention the monograph of Mr. Leclerc, in which the author 
establishes the differential diagnosis between the ‘Tristeza’ aud the anthrax 
(charbon). ; 

Still, these studies were so incomplete that Mr. Even thought he ought to give 
his opinion in a second communication forwarded on 30th June, 1897, to Santa Fé, 10 
the following terms :— 3 

“Considering the millions of piasters which the ‘Tristeza’ has been re ROL 
for the loss of to the breeder during this year (1897), the status quo must not last any 
longer. The thorough study of this disease is imperative; up to the present it has 
been scarcely Seer ; 

The year 1896-97 had been particularly disastrous to Argentine cattle. The 
breeders were in despair, and foreign Governments began to be uneasy. Then it was 
that the Association of the Hacendados (graziers) was formed on the initiative of 
Messrs. F. Terrero, A. Bengolea, and V. Casares. These gentlemen, through the 
instrumentality of Dr. Antonio F. Pifiero, requested the Pasteur Institute to send a 
specialist to the Argentine to study the infectious diseases of cattle. . 

Messrs. Nocard and Roux did me the honour to nominate me for the accomplish- 
ment of this important mission. 

In 1898 the “ ‘Tristeza’ occurred with such mildness that it was impossible for 
me, in spite of many efforts, to devote myself to its study. This year, thanks to the 
hearty co-operation of the Commission of Hacendados, presided over by Mr. Ezeque 
Ramos Mexia, thanks to the kindness of Mr. Tidblom, director of the Department 0 
Agriculture, thanks also to the goodwill of several large proprietors, I have been more 
fortunate. The present work is the result of my extended travels across the 
Argentine campo. 


SYMPTOMS AND EVOLUTION OF THE NATURAL DISEASE. 


It is at the particular season immediately following the great heat—the end of 
February, March, and April—when the weather is heavy and stormy, that oe 
“Tristeza”? appears and claims the most victims. But it is not unusual to obgexy 
rs during the winter season, when the temperature is scarcely higher than 32 degree 
Fahr. 

Furthermore, if immune animals are brought into districts where the disease 
endemic, it may be seen to break out in them in winter as well as in summer. fat 

The “Tristeza” attacks the bovine race, and, for preference, well-bred ; a 
ammals and adults, imported into the infected zones. The calves take the disease 1” 


mild form, very rarely in a virulent form. a 


* This parasite has also been called Hemats coccus by Babes, Babesia bigeminum bovis by 


Starcovici, Apiosoma by Wadolleck, Amabosporidie by Bonome, Proteus virulentisstmus 
Perroncito, Piroplasma biyeminum by Patten. 
+ This clinical discovery is completed by the experimental study of the disease. 


is 
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«“Tyisteza”’ 1S sufficiently complex. The appear- 
fferent according to the gravity 
he localisations which it may 


The symptomatic aspect of the 
ance of the affected animals is, as a matter of fact. very di 
of the symptoms, the period of evolution of the disease, t 
determine, and the surrounding temperature. 

Now, to make my explanation ieee [ will describe a mild and a virulent form.* 

Minp Form. : 

In some cases, unfortunately too rare amongst adult beasts, frequent, on the 
contrary in the case of calves, the disease becomes abortive. In fact, the animals 
exhibit no apparent symptoms, not even a rise of temperature, the latter remaining 
between 39°2 and 39°5 degrees, variations which are also seen 10 the normal state. 
The appetite, the muscular energy, the principal functions, the general condition in a 
word, seem not to be affected. The affection would certainly pass clinically 
unobserved, were it not that the miscroscopic examination of the blood, after staming, 
reveals, during from four to six days, the existence of a very few micro-organisms 
of the “ Tristeza’”’ (one or two infected corpuscles in a whole preparation). ; 

’ Occasionally the infection becomes more pronounced. There will then be noticed 
in the affected animals, during from two to four days, @ little langour and a slight 
diminution of appetite. ‘The temperature at this stage rises to 39°8 degrees C., rarel 

higher; often it remains very near the normal.t ‘The urine is never observed to be red. 

This form of disease does not produce emaciation, and in from six to eight days 
the animals have completely recovered. A . F 

The infection may be more important, especially from the point of view of 
duration. Then may be noticed.a slight listlessness, the usual energy 1s abated, the 
general appearance of the animal gives rise to @ suspicion of some sickness. The 
appetite has decreased, and is ca ricious, the temperature rises aS high as 40°5 degrees C., 
a degrees C.; respiration anc circulation are also accelerated. Still the urine 1s not 
red. 

This condition lasts scarcely more than eight days, after which, improvement 1s 
rapid. Convalescence is always of short duration. ‘This attack leaves the animal very 
slightly anemic. In all these cases relapses are not rare. One, two, or severa 
months afterwards, the animals may have a second attack, mild like the first, or much 


more rarely, a serious attack. Observation and experience furnish complete evidence 


that these mild attacks confer on the animals a certain immunity. 


‘ViruLeNt FORM. ; ‘ 

It is especially in virulent cases that great variations are noticed in the number, 
spread, and intensity of the symptoms. t. . 

The disease is generally ushered in in a brusque (sudden) manner by ‘sadness 
Tristeza” is_a Spanish and Italian word for gadness.—Translator], a diminution of 
appetite, a kind of weariness, and a pronounced rise in temperature.; ; ; 

Tn less than twenty-four hours the general condition becomes very serious., The 
animal has entirely lost its appetite, it dribbles from the mouth. has often a greenish 
diarrhoea, which becomes yellowish. ‘The temperature rises to 40 degrees or 41 
degrees C.; 90 to 100 respirations per minute may be counted, and 110 to 120 pth Sey 
It cither remains lying down or stands up, the head almost touching, the TOU 
motionless, as if stupefied. Hence, doubtless, 1s derived the name Waa given. 
to the disease. If it be approached, it raises its head and stares with wide-open eyes 
either savagely or indifferently. f ; } 

The ues which in the a sant was of its normal colour, fo one will 
probably already show a red tinge. ‘The tint varies from very bright ihe ike w ine 
well-watered to a brown red, or & coffee colour. This discolouration 0 t ig ae is 
one of the most salient and typical characteristics of the disease “Tristeza. the 
animal is with a mob, it will be seen to lag wearily behind, and soon gets separated 


from the rest. 

Animals that are attacked may suecumb forty- ' 
the first symptoms, rarely before, and often even three, four, 
weeks after the commencement of the disease. 

5 “rit i hall see that one ma: 
* A erimental transmission of the disease, we § May’ 

pale Ss renetetaee presence of the hwmatozoa in the blood vessels and to the alteration of 
t! i -typical form. 

he ith BEY Dice Se ig: has a marked influence on the rate of temperature amongst 
animals. Between that taken in summer and that taken 1n winter, one may observe a difference 

f ees C rate ? ee 
: mr aha gating? aera that this sudden beginning: of the infection is only apparent. In 
reality the animals have already been infected for the last twenty-+our, forty-eight, or even more 
hours. : 


eight hours after the appearance of 
eight days, or even two 
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The animal may remain standing until the very moment of death. His strength 
then abandoning him, he falls to the ground, and the death struggle, often extremely 
painful, commences at once. Then his body is shaken by tremors, which recur at con- 
stantly lessening intervals; his breathing is irregular, and the sick beast dies suffo- 
cated in making despairing attempts to breathe. 

Often the animal is seized with the tremblings before falling. He cannot move 
without stumbling; streaks of foam constantly pour from his mouth; his expression 
is vacant or fierce. Frequently the disease rallies all that remains to him of energy 
and life, and he charges the man on foot or on horseback who approaches him. 

At this stage either diarrhoea or constipation is noticed. The excreta exposed to 
the air rapidly assume a special colour—russet brown, rust colour, or deep chocolate ; 
often they are covered with sanguinary mucus. The mucous membrane and the 
muzzle have become pale to such a degree that the animal appears to be bloodless. 
Sick beasts may remain lying down during almost the entire duration of the disease, 
and die without convulsions, in a sterno-costal position, the head turned towards the 
belly as if they were asleep. This is mostly observed when the disease lasts more 
than six, eight, or ten days seldom if it has been of short duration. 

The “Tristeza” has not alwaysa fatal termination. Indeed, after having for three 
or four days exhibited great despondency, a considerable rise in temperature, red- 
coloured urine, in fact, the whole lot of the symptoms we have just described, the 
animal begins to walk better. It begins to eat, and move towards some lagoon to 
quench its thirst, or seeks for some cool spot. It has become very thin to the point 
of seeming a waster, and shows all the signs of intense anemia, weakness, extreme 
pallor of the mucous membranes, which sometimes are yellow, capricious appetite, and 
staring coat. : : 

At this stage, the urine resumes its normal colour. Further, it contains 
nemo obi only for four or five days at the outside, but it may contain albumen for 
weeks. 

If the animal survives the disease, its convalescence will be of very long duration— 
two, three, or four months. 

In this virulent form cows in calf abort almost fatally, and lose their milk. 

Aneurism is extremely rare ; I only observed it twice. 

During, or after the hemoglobinurea crisis, the animals frequently exhibit various 
neryous symptoms, either by partial paralysis of the hindquarters or by fits of fury. 

Some sick beasts seem to be struck with blindness; they run against obstacles, 
whilst others walk in wide circles. 

Lastly, some animals appear to become a prey to cephalalgia. If they are driven 
along one notices a sideway balancing of the head, which is very typical, although the 
sick animals do all they can to keep the head steady. 

To complete this clinical description, I think it will be useful to describe a serious 
epizootic disease, fortunately very rare, which I was able to observe in a large herd. . 

A. cattle-breeder purchased in Buenos Ayres 1,000 cows, immune to “ Tristeza, 
mosey, crossbred iDheeghuga in calf, or having already calved. There were about 450 
calves. 

This herd was driven 275 kilometres (174 miles about) further north to the 
province of Santa Fé, where the disease is endemic. After a journey of twelve days 
all the beasts arrived in good health at Santa Fé in the early part of May, a season 
corresponding to autumnin Europe, On the eleventh day [? after arrival—Translator] 
the first animal died; on the following day five others succumbed, and on the succeeding 
three days there died 42, 58, and 54 respectively. On the day of my arrival, 6 
perished. The plain seemed to have been recently the site of a battle. 

For a kilometre (1,094 yards) in all directions there was a cadayerous odour, and 
on the spot itself an extraordinary sight was to be seen. 

Entering the field, I saw about 600 head of beasts, not including calves. 

_ They were travelling against the wind in compact groups to avoid the flies (Stomuwes), 
which were numerous. On approaching them it was easy to see that the calves, as ® 
rule, were in good health, and that the adult beasts were, on the contrary, all more oF 
less affected. The latter ate sparingly, marched slowly, painfully, and without energy: 

One calf died of the disease before my eyes. Here and there might be seen other 
little groups composed of animals badly attacked. Further on, scattered over the 
plain and accentuating the different tracks taken by the herd, were many sick beasts 
awaiting death or recovery. 

All the clinical features were represented in this epizootic disease. 

Here was a fine cow, planted on her four legs, her head hanging low. For hours 
she has probably been in this position, sad looking, scarcely raising her head at MY 
approach, only moving her ears and tail to drive off the flies. 
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There, another glares at me with savage eyes and charges me; she moves her 
limbs with difficulty, trembles in- her hindquarters, and in running makes the 
characteristic side-movement of the head. This effort has exhausted her strength; 
she falls groaning, and stretched out at full length awaits death. 

Close by, half lying down, is one which will probably recover, but yet shows the 
most accentuated signs of ansemia. 

Yet again, close by, is a cow kneeling down, her muzzle in the grass; she 
appears to be suffering violent nephretic pains; her breathing is accelerated, her eye 
haggard. In a few moments, she rises suddenly and passes a little darkish-red urine, 
after which she appears relieved. Scarcely had I finished my examination of this cow 
when a young beast of 14 or 16 months, which appeared slightly affected, started 
off at a gallop, describing great circles and roaring terribly. Soon he slackened his 

ace, made smaller circles and fell, an inert mass, his legs doubled up under him as if 
1e had been pithed. Shortly afterwards he died. At the moment of his fall 
his temperature was 40:1 degrees C. When they are in this state of nervous fury 
they distinguish nothing. I saw one kill himself against a post. ; 

During this epidemic, the animals always appeared to be better in the morning 
than in the evening. The forced march, like all other excitements, causes a sensible 
aggravation of the disease and hastens the fatal end. 


LESIONS. 

General Appearance of the Carcass.—Usually the body does not swellimmediately 
after death. The graziers have thus a characteristic which enables them to distinguish 
the “Tristeza”? from the malignant carbuncle. This characteristic, however, is not 
absolute. In fact, I have seen many times during the great summer heats carcasses 
‘Gea putrid very quickly, and assuming the appearance observed in anthrax 

charbon). 

If the disease has been of short duration, death overtakes the subject when in 
good condition. If, on the contrary, it has been prolonged more than a week, the’ 
animal will be very emaciated, and even cachexic. 

On the skin will be found little pimples, from which runs a yellowish serum 
which coagulates rapidly. If the skin is incised at this point, the derma is seen 
infiltrated and hemorrhagic. In other cases the cutaneous lesions are less accentuated, 
being only visible on the sections or on the fine parts deprived of pigment; they then 
appear in the form of little red spots, and it is easy to explain these alterations by 
observing at their apex the existence of ticks Ma puncture produces a certain 
amount of irritation. 

When the skin is removed, one is struck by the pallor of the hide, by the good 
condition of the connective tissue and of the fat. In contradistinction to what is 
observed in most febrile diseases, in this affection it is rare to find effusions and 
subcutaneous serosities. These lesions exist only when the disease has developed 
very rapidly, or when there have been secondary infections. ; 

Muscles.—As a very general rule, all the muscles, the cardiac muscle excepted, 
are of normal colour, sometimes a little pale, but the grain is firm, brilliant, and the 
gelatinous infiltration of the connective inter-muscular tissue, which exists in a host of | 
other diseases, is rarely met with. In certain districts people habitually eat the 
flesh of diseased cattle, or even of those which have been slaughtered when actually 
at the point of death, yet never has the least harm resulted euch could be imputed to 
this practice. 

Lymphatic Glands.—The alterations of the glands are often not recognised. 
Sometimes they are infiltrated with serum, with a hemorrhagic petechie and without 
cedema of the cellular capsular tissue. 

In the virulent “Tristeza,” the lymphatic glands, notably those of the intestine, 
may be red, friable, and even hypertrophied, . 

Lungs.—These organs have suffered very little. The only alteration found is a 
little hyperemia. On raze occasions I have found, as did Smith and Kilborne, 
Scattered lesions of an cedematic pneumonia, whose appearance is characteristic to the 
naked eye; in fact, the serum infiltrates abundantly the connective interlobular tissue, 
and the pulmonary histiological examination shows that the lesions are rather those of 
simple pulmonary congestion, with very abundant oedema. ‘The capillaries are 
distended and obstructed by the mass of infected glands. 

Heart and Blood Vessels.—In the pericardium is found a slight hemorrhagic 
exudation. ! 

On the surface of the heart there are sanguinary effusions which appear under 
the form of a point or of hemorrhagic petechie of different sizes; sometimes the heart 
18 entirely covered by them. 
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In the section, the cardiac muscle appears as if it were boiled. This change 18 
one of the most constant. 

Under the endocardium are also found hemorrhagic petechi which penetrate the 
myocardium. 

The large vessels do not appear to have undergone any change. 

Serous Membranes.—Most frequently the serous membranes are normal and have 
preserved their brilliant appearance. Occasionally a reddish liquid is found in ther 
cavities, and on their surface, blotches of extravasated blood and a vascular arborisation 
fairly well pronounced. The connective sub-serous tissue frequently Papeete a sero- 
sanguineous infiltration (gelatinous in the neighbourhood of the kidneys) of the 
stomach, of the capsule of the liver, of the pancreas, and of the duodenum. In this 
latter region the infiltration may be of great extent and have a thickness of from 1 t0 
2 centimetres (2 to + of an inch); it covers over partly even the gall bladder. 

Spleen.—The spleen is always hypertrophied in size, it may attain to three or four 
times the normal volume. Its natural colour, shiny blue on the surface, is replace 
by a darkish, russet-brown tint. Instead of being soft and elastic, the si enetic¢ 

arenchyma is hard and so friable that the organ easily breaks if not supported along 
its whole length. Its weight, which in a healthy beast has a minimum of 8 
grammes (1 gramme=152 grains Troy), may reach from 5 to 6 kilos (1 kilo=2°20 Ib.) 
On the section of a normal spleen, small, whitish, rounded grains may be seen, 
seen, formed by the Malpighian corpuscles, and a greyish network formed by the 
fibrous trabecule. Amongst animals which have died of “Tristeza” this section of the 
spleen does not present at all the same appearance; there is now only a granulate 
eae badly defined, of a very deep colour, reddening very little when expose 
to the air. 

The parenchyma is infiltrated with corpuscles partially destroyed and with 4 
yellowish pigment. 

This lieoooassanlie of the spleen does not last long. From the moment of the 
commencement of convalescence the organ diminishes in volume, and two or three 
weeks afterwards 1t has regained its normal size. 

Kidney.—The kidney presents a different appearance, dependent upon whether 
the animal has died during or after the hemoglobinuria crisis. If death has supervene 
quickly, gases are soon generated, and the capsule of the kidneys becomes distended, 
and is of a yellowish or reddish tinge, and sometimes true hemorrhagic areas are 
obseryed in it. The capsule proper is easily removed; the organ itself is increased 
volume ; its colour varies from deep red or russet-brown. to almost black. The section 
is of a violet hue, very congested; the cortical coating is thickened and friable. The 
pyramidal region does not detach itself as in the normal state. hee 

If, on the other hand, the animal has slowly succumbed, then, when the urine }8 
not red, the kidneys may be pale and soft; nothing special is found on section. _, 

Under the microscope, the epithelium of the distorted tubes and of the ascending 
branch of the hen/e appears more or less granulated; the nuclei are badly staine(s 
and may occasionally be completely effaced; at the same time, the lumen of the 
urinary tubes is more or less obstructed by granulous masses. It has also been 
remarked, during the hemoglobinuria crisis, that there exists a dilatation, 2? 
abnormal obstruction of all the capillaries of the kidney by red corpuscles highly 
infected. : Bi 

Urine.—The urine takes various colours, according to the period and intensity 0° 
the disease. At the commencement of the virulent form, it assumes a deep ye low 
tinge, then passes rapidly from bright red to deep red, and may attain a coffee colour. 
Tf the animal survives the disease, it presents often a clear green colour. ‘The red Bias 
of the urine is due to the elimination through the renal filter of the colouring a 
of the blood—the hemoglobin. The blood corpuscles are yery seldom preiee j t 
blood colouring, we know, is not observed in all.cases; on the other hand, whe?, i 
appears, its duration scarcely lasts more than five days. In two cases, the thes $ 
became red after it had ceased to be so on the previous evening. ‘The chemical co 
position of the urine supplies extremely valuable data. AL a eene 

Tt may be stated, consequently, that the changes in its composition are in dir bs 
relation to the progress of the disease, and especially to the intensity of the corpus™ 
alteration. : ne ab 
' Thanks to the kindness of Dr. Abel Ayerza, who was good enough to pe 
my disposal the services of the chief of his chemical laboratory, Dr. Landolph, Th 
been enabled to analyse many samples of urine. fee fill 

These investigations are not yet quite completed; nevertheless, I think it 
serve a useful purpose to submit in this place one of those analyses, which will s 


: : ; : he 
ue changes which took place in the urine of the same animal at different stages of t 
disease. 
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CURE OF TRISTEZA (VIRULENT FORM), 


(Slow Convalescence.) 


Bull aged 18 months. Sick since 8th May. 
; + Urine of Normal Urine of Normal 
Heliogloburin Urine. ‘Appearance. Appearance. 
llth May 16th May 29th May 


(The Bull is very Sick). 


(Becoming better 
since 14th). 


(The bull appears to be 
well). 


Colour Dark red Greenish-yellow Light-yellow 
Small sut generis sui generis suc generis 
Appearance Troubled Slightly troubled Slightly troubled 
Sediment ... Little Fairly abundant Fairly abundant 
Reaction Strongly alkaline Freely alkaline Alkaline 
Density crud} 1021 1010 1015 
rea 6 ar, 19°44 14°82 13°50 
Phosphoric Acid ... 1:30 0°90 0°80 
Uric Acid ... bei ar 012 o-19 
Chloride of Sodiu is 060 | 1.00 1°70 
Optical examination, | Zone of extinction | Zone of relative obli-| Zone of extinction 
Urine clarified, and de-| from — 6° to + 4° teration 3° to + 3° from — 7° to + 5° 
prived of albumen Champ. (?) fairly 


Deviation for polariscope 


Diazo re-action of Ehrlich 


Visual Field: 


yel- 
lowish-green 


None 


Lines of interference 
strongly visible in 
the two fields 


intense red 
Visual field: rather 
intense red 


one Colour rather intense 
# yellowish-red 

Acetone None None A little 
Glucose... None None None 
Albumen ... 411 gr. per litre 0°34 0:14 per litre 
Urohematine ... A little A little A great quantity 
Biliary pigments ... A little None None 
Indican ... ots A notuble quantity A little A little 
Oxyhemoglobini... tr: Much None None 
Microscopic examination ! Uric acid and sulphate Crystals of triple phos- | Many crystals of tri- 


of the sediment 


of lime, leucocytes, 
and epithelial cells 


phates. Some leuco- 
cytes, epithelial cells 


phosphate and hip- 
puric acid. Indigo. 
Few epithelial cells, 


| granulations. 
Observation Great diminution of | Diminution of all the} Remarkable diminu- 
sodium chlorideand | constituentelements.} tion of all the con- 
Much less albumen stituent elements. 


| 

of phosphoric acid. 
| A great quantity of 
| 


and indican 


Stilla little albumen 


albumen and of and much _ urohe- 
oxyhemoglobine. matine, notwith- 
Indican. Biliary standing the ap- 
pigments parent state of good. 


i 


health. 


Liver.—The liver always appears increasedin size, and, asa matter of fact, its weight 


is from 1 to 3 kilos (220 Ib. to 6°60 Ib.) greater than that of the normal organ. 


If 


the animal has died quickly, in three or four days, or else if it has been killed at the 
be inning of the virulent form of the disease, the liver is greatly congested, the colour 
violet. he sections appear granulated, and emit a reddish liquid. If death 
supervenes rather tardily, towards the eighth day, the appearance of the liver is very 
different. It has an intense yellow tint; its tissue is friable ; the section appears dry, 
the gall bladder extraordinarily distended, contains as much as 1:500 kilo, of a 
BEuToue (clotted) bile, thick, at first yellowish-green, afterwards of deeper colour 
y exposure to the air. 

This appearance of the bile is very characteristic and rarely fails. The super- 
abundance of this bile gives evidence of a considerable functional over-activity. 

When pieces of the liver are treated with volatile acid, those which proceed from 
a yellow-coloured organ, assume a bronze-green colour, which fact is explained by the 
hepatic substance being rich in iron. On the other hand, pieces which are taken 
from congested livers and belonging to animals which have died quickly, retain the 
reddish-brown colour. 


Digestive Canal.—Thehistiological lesions of the digestive canal are in general small 
as compared with the intensity of the disease. In many cases scarcely any are found. 
Tn others seriously affected which showed diarrhoea, intense congestion of the mucous 
membrane may be observed, and almost always clots of blood in the cecum. The first 
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portions of the small gut contain a fluid very rich in bile. In fact, this bile has not 
ceased to be poured out in abundance in the duodenum; it gives a strong colour, t0 
the foecal matter. The diarrhcea fluid has a powerful odour, a colour at. first greenish 
yellow, which in the air rapidly assumes the russet-brown tint of sienna. j 

If there is constipation, the excrements are hard, small, reddish, sometimes 
covered with mucus, streaked with blood. The rectum is sometimes discoloured, 
owing to the effusion of blood. 

At the opening of the stomach, in serious cases, a reddish liquid is found, and on 
the surface of the intestine eechymotie spots, red or yellow tumours. The mesenteri¢ 
glands are in general scarcely infiltrated and hypertrophied; in other cases they are 
large, plainly infiltrated, rarely hemorrhagic. 

Nerve Centres —In the greater number of cases, the nerve centres present no 
abnormal appearance to the naked eye. But whenever these nervous phenomena have 
been observed (of which I have spoken in the treatise on symptomatology), beneath the 
piamater there is found more fluid than in the normal state, and a marked congestion 
of the meninges and the plexus. In the grey and white substance of norma 
firmness may be seen a reddish peteehiz. In the spinal canal no characteristic lesion 
can be fia except occasionally, a rather large quantity of sub-arachnoidial fluid at— 
the top of the lumbar enlargement. : 

Articulations.—During the hemoglobinuria crisis the synovia assumes a reddish 
colour. 

Fetus.—In serious cases the foetus is fatally attacked. It shows septic areas, 
consisting especially of hemorrhagic exudations.: In the pericardium, the pleura, an 
the peritoneum, a fluid deeply tinged with red occurs. The kidneys are soft, very 
dark, the liver is congested and friable, the spleen is about normal, the bladder 
contains a reddish urine. 

Lcterus (Jaundice).—In the treatise on symptomatology, I alluded to certain cases 
in which the skin and the apparent mucous membranes took a yellow tint. It is # 

uestion of a true hemapheic jaundice determined, as will be seen, by a corpuscular 

estruction of extraordinary intensity; besides the skin and the mucous membranes; 
we find the connective tissue, the fat, the lymphatic glands and the liver of a yellow 
colour, more or less pronounced. 

Secondary Infections.—The organism may also be attacked by secondary infections: 
It then exhibits almost all the lesions of & septicem. In these cases, fortunately rare, 
the muscles are feverish, the colour dirty, they exhale a peculiar odour calle 
“feverish”; the connective tissue and_the fat are rose-coloured ; the nacred colour of 
the lymphatic glands is replaced by a greyish leaden appearance, and in their cavity 
is a reddish fluid. Certain glands are yery hypertrophied; the liver, the spleen, the 
kidneys, the lungs, are congested; the blood, blacker than usual, coagulates with 
difficulty; putrefaction sets in immediately after death. 6 

The existenee of these secondary lesions renders the diagnosis of the “Tristeza 
more difficult. 

CHANGES IN THE BLOOD. 
Microscopic EXAmInation. 

Amongst all the lesions which we haye just enumerated, the most important, and 
also the most eonstant, is the alteration of the blood. The early observers had seen 
these lesions of the tissues and of the organs, but the modifications undergone by the 
blood have only been properly studied by Smith and Kilborne for Texas fever. 

My investigations on this point confirm the conclusions of the American authors: 

The blood of animals attacked by “Tristeza” is almost always bright, pale, a8} 
water had been added to it. On leaving the blood vessels, it coagulates freely, but 
the clot which forms is sometimes very soft, or becomes reduced to a fibrous network 
The serum appears normal if the acute crisis has pdssed for several days previously: 
It is red if the disease is at its final stage. 4 t 

In serious cases, hemoglobinuria is constant, but the intensity is variable; in fac 
the colour of the serum ranges from pink to that of the red wine of Bordeaux. T his 
hemoglobinurin always precedes hemoglobinuria, and continues to attenuate two 0 
three days after the disappearance of the latter. ls 

If blood taken from a hxmoglobinurinie animal is defibrinated in sterilised Yor 
containing glass marbles, the appearance of the fluid thus obtained differs entire.y 
from that of normal blood submitted to the same manipulation. Healthy bloo ta 
repose shows a red inferior layer formed by the corpuscles and a limpid sup or 
transparent layer of a yellow tint—the serum. ‘This latter only becomes red. af ee 
several days. Ifthe blood deepens when in repose, a slight agitation causes it imms, 
diately to re-assume the vermilion colour which is so characteristic. Inthe “Triste2” 
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during the acute stage. the blood never shows this vermilion tint, even after agitation. 
Its colour is always deeper; and when at rest, the inferior layer is observed to be 
quickly formled of a violet red colour, whilst the supernatant serum a to be 
coloured red more or less. It is interesting to see on quickly the colour of this 
blood hecomes deeper by contact with the air, to the extent of taking the tint of 
pure picro-carmine. Agitation will not remove this dark red hue, and the foam formed. 
takes occasionally the most characteristic yellowish tint. The blood seems to have 
lost the property of fixing the oxygen.* : 

In these experiments the serum may be seen to become quickly and rapidly 
coloured by the colouring matter of the corpuscles, which fact constitutes a proof of 
their Paris 

As in the case of urine, it was useful to obtain indications of the chemical 
composition of the blood in order to account for the changes and, if possible, to 
understand their mechanical action. Dr. Landolph was good enough to once more 
afford me his kind co-operation. Amongst the results which he has already obtained, 
T am able to publish the following analyses :— 


ANALYSES OF DEFIBRINATED ‘BLOOD. 


Blood of a Convalescent | 


Auimal taken Fifteen |Blood of an_ Affected Blood ots” anweAcutely 


Affected Animal taken 


Blood Normal. Days after the End of | Animal taken during the ; 2 ‘ 
the Hemoglobinuric | Hiemoglobinuric Stage. eee, Ga eee 
Stage. 2 


ieee 4 — jester Ta sail 


I. Total Residue. 


Two hours in Bain-Marie. 189°00 165°00 _ 10700 
at 201° 50 per cent. | i 

Twelve hours at 105° 189°50 167°50 111°00 
18800 per cent. 

F aN aan hours at 105° 18900 164°00 112°50 
196° 


The normal blood diminishes in weight by desiccation; blood from diseased 
animals, on the contrary, increases in weight. This increase in weight is due to 
absorption of the oxygen of the air by the modified hwmoglobin of the blood. 


II. Ashes of this Total Residue. 
10°00 per cent. ... 24 9°50 pees| 10°09 | 10°80 


: III. Tron. 

0 gr. 5584 percent. ... | 0 gr. 5499 | 0 gr. 6034 | 0 gr. 7484 

‘The calculation of the proportion of the iron was done with the ferrometer of Dr. 
A. Jolles (Reichart, Vienna). The results are very exact, and may be obtained very 
quickly with Oce 05 only of blood. 

TV. Sugar. 

27:00 per cent. ... oe | 14°50 | 13°50 | 11°00 

The figures here given correspond to the double molecule of the sugar. 


V. Total Inverted Sugar. 
40°00 per cent. ... oral 30°00 | 27°00 | 20°50 


VI. Glucose and Protein. 
Reducible one-half by acids. ; 


26:00 percent. ... ... | 31:00 | 27°00 | 19:00 
VII. Co-cefiicient of Reduction of the Blood. 
Oxide of copper 0°20 per 0°50 4°50 | 5:00 


cent., which correspond 
to 
Glucose 0°09 per cent. ... 0:22 2°04 2:27 


The mixture of the blood and of Fehling’s fluid carried to boiling point becomes 
of a pronounced emerald green; the small quantity of PEGs of copper is of an 
intense yellow colour. It is, therefore sugar which the Fehling solution does not 

_ — re * 


—__— 


* Yet there is no methemoglobin. One may ask whether the dark colour of the blood may 
not be due to a special fixing of the iron. ‘ 


lf 
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reduce, and which besides, does not appear to deflect the polarised light. One cannot, 
therefore, determine it by the optical test. The sugar can only be determined by 


fermentation. (In urine, analogous sugars are sometimes found.) 


The solutions resulting from the inversion of various samples of blood, reduce 
absolutely nothing and their mixture with Fehling’s fluid carried to boiling point 
becomes, as in the case of blood, emerald green, and under the same conditions. 


The only possible determination of the sugars obtained by the reduction by one- 
half of the glucose and of certain proteids, is that of fermentation. 


VIII. Inversion. 
Blood treated with hydrochloric acid for six or seven hours in the Bain-marie. 


a. Insoluble Residue. 
62°50 per cent. ... aa | 36°20 | 25°50 | 7°50 


In the diseased blood, this portion collected on the filter paper and dried on the 
stove is black, shining, and of a resinous appearance. It is insoluble in water, but 
dissolves easily in washing-lye. It is composed of the iron of the hemoglobin not 
dissolved or peptonised by the acid, and probably of the biliary pigments. 


The solution of a deep-green, properly spread, shows with the greatest nicety 12 
the spectroscope the band of absorption of the biliary pigments on the right side 0 
the spectrum. Healthy blood gives a much weaker absorption on the right of the 
spectrum. 

The ashes obtained from these residues are of lively yellowish-red, and are partly 
Creagh of nearly all the iron of the hemoglobin and of the oxyhemoglobin of the 

ood. 
b. Soluble Residue. 


Polarimetrical Examination. 


Deviation we 77°10 | —91°5 —90°5 —66°0 | 
Visual Field Red. Lines | Visual Field, intense | Visual Field Red. | Visual Field intense 
of Interference well | Red. LinesofInter-| Lines of Interfer-| Yellow. Lines © 
defined | ference well defined | ence slightly visible | Interference com 
| , to the right pletely effaced on 
| the right 


This portion is formed of the hemoglobin and dissolved albumen, of preformed 
sugar, of the sugar obtained by reduction and further by sundry salts. 

The sugar got by reduction must be calculated under the form of glucose: 
Admitting that a degree of deviation to the left corresponds to 1 gramme of albumen 
or to analogous matters we shall then have :— 


Insoluble portion 77710} 36°30 f 25°50 7°50 

Soluble albumin —_62°50 91°30 90°30 66°00 

Preformed sugar ... 27°00 14°50 13°50 11°00 

Glucose, etc. ... 26°00 81°00 27:00 19°00 

Ashes re ... 10°00 9°50 10°00 10°80 
AT See Nie PA AAPM ei ig ata INI 1 ed oe 

202°60 | 182°60 166°30 114'30 


These figures correspond fairly well with the total residue obtained by evapor® 


i the blood, thus :-— 


tion. 


201°50 percent... ... | 189°00 | 165°00 | 10700 
EX. Total Azote (Nitrogen.) 
Total Azote, 23,801 cc. 22,320ce. 19,909ec, ) 18, 166cc. 
80 per cent. ah 
Azote, 29 gr. 895, 28 gr. 034 25 gr. 006 16 gr. 536 
which correspords to | 
azoted matter 187 gr. 26 17561 156:24 | 103°34 
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X. Azote (Nitrogen) of the Urea and of Analogous Matter. 


Azote of Urea, 2,063cc. 
73 per cent. 

Azote, 2gr. 60 .. 4 

which corresponds to 
Urea and analogous 
matter, 5 gr. 57 ; 


Two bands of absorption | 


in the yellow-green ; no 
absorption in the right 
side of the spectrum 
oxybemoglobin, Ab- 
s-nce of bile and of 
heematoporphirine 


4,190ce, 60 
5 gr. 2,684 


11 gr. 278 


1,912cc. 15 
2 gr. 4,017 


5 gr. 146 


XI. Spectroscopic Examination. 


Two strong bands of 
absorption in the 
yellow-green — and 
complete absorption 
in the right side of 
thespectrum. Great 
quantity of oxyhe- 
moglob un, probably 
biliary pigments, 


Two strong bands of 
absorption in the 
yellow-green and 
com plete absorption 
in the right of the 
spectrum. Great 
quantity of oxy hee- 
moglobin, and pro- 
bably biliary pig- 
ments, 


4,421ce. 


5 gr. 8,534 


11 gr. 900 


A strong band of ab- 


sorption in the 
yellow; astrongand 
broad band of ab- 
sorption in the green 
and obscure blue. 
oxyhemoglobin, pro- 
bably biliary - pig- 
ments and hema- 
toporphirine. 


CONCLUSIONS. ; 

The parasite of “'Tristeza”’ acts principally on the hemoglobin and on the albumen 
of the blood by destroying a great portion of the former by the (fixation?) precipitation 
of the iron (since it is found again in the ashes of the insoluble residue), and by 
rendering the hemoglobin and the albumen more soluble. The quantity of preformed 
sugar remains pretty well the same, whilst the glucose and a sea of the proteid 
substances suffer considerable diminution. The blood of affected animals taker at the 
full acute stage is extremely irritating and toxic. Injected into the peripheral vein of 
the ear’ of a rabbit, it kills it in a few seconds with a dose of from 3 to 5 cubic 
centimetres. The same quantity injected into the peritoneum of a guinea-pig also 
produces death in a few minutes; the animal is immediately seized with violent 
convulsions as if liquid caustic had been injected. 

This toxic action of the blood has already been announced by Messrs. Nicolle and 
Adil-Bey. The hemoglobin crisis having passed away the blood. still remains bright 
for a long time, and only regains its normal properties little by little. 


In some cases, the blood of affected animals is very dark immediately on its issue 
from the blood vessels, and reddens but slightly when exposed to the air. This 
peculiarity may be observed when the corpuscular destruction has been relatively 
slight. Finally, some hours before death, the blood may be of the colour of coffee 
ground, reminding one of the appearance-of hemoglobinuria. 


Microscoric EXAMINATION. 


Changes in the Red Corpuscles. 

What strikes the observer at first in this examination is the appearance of the 
corpuscles. They have indeed preserved their rounded shape, but appear discoloured. 
They no longer are uniformly discoloured. At their centre there is something like 
vacuoles, others are in the form of a cup, and appear to have a nucleus. They are 
softer, and can be flattened. They vary very much in size. 


Giant Multinucleated Cells —From the commencement of convalescence, and 
especially in acute cases, there appear a considerable number of large red corpuscles 
three or four times larger than the normal size, in which may be seen irregular 
granulations of different dimensions, taking a strong colour by the blue stain. Some 
of these giant cells have granulations so fine and so numerous that the blue stain 
seems fixed in a uniform manner. The appearance of the giant multinucleated cells 
is a certain indication of the triumph of the organism‘over the parasites. They 
do not show themselves ever either during the acute stage or during the return to the 
first stage of the disease. On their appearance, a few hematozoa may still be found, 

ut these are always few in number. 

What is the meaning of these pointed corpuscles which take the blue stain of 
mnethyline so well? 

At first sight it might be thought that they are a specific form of the disease. 
This is far from being the case, however. As Smith and Kilborne were the first to 

emonstrate, they have no relation whatever with the agent producing “ Tristeza.” 

These authors have proved that it is easy to induce the a pa of the giant 
cells in healthy animals by submittting them to repeated blood-letting. 
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_ Lhave many times made this experiment with a similar result. Here is a case 10 
point— 
Lincoty SHerr 1n Goop Heatrn. 


Dates. | eee at | Bleeding. Observations. 
20 Sept. oe | 11,800,000 | 500 e.m.c. 
Vie hee ater, 8.525.000 | 3850 cmc. | 
22a ete = 7,781,000 | 250 cmc. | 
23 eee amen |e 0; 200, 000 200 c.m.c. | Final bleeding. Appearance of very few 
: | giant multinucleated cells. 
DLW ay ees ...| 5,952,000 a4 | Many giant multinucleated cells. 
20 gen mee ny) 4;247,000. de Many giant multinucleated cells. ‘ 
26 aes Bs 4,712,000 ms Enormous number of multinucleated ceils. 
Some ordin try corpuscles are also pointed. 
Pal oh oer a 5,115,000 eH Same number of giant multinucleated cells. 
Daehn egy! | As ok; 6,200,000 aie ‘A few less giant multinucleated cells. 
29 as ae a 7,440,000 oe The pointed corpuscles diminish. 
30 eee ‘$3 7,502,000 2 The pointed corpuscles diminish. 
3 Oct. ... a 8,100,000 ne The pointed corpuscles very rare. 
We ys ee ae ERD ey No more pointed corpuscles. Blood normal. 


is eee POM NE Ye tee (ri tc Ae ee eet eee ee Oe Ren RP de et nee 


The above experiment further shows that with the sheep, one rapidly succeeds 
in producing a sensible diminution in the number of corpuscles. It must also be note 
that this diminution continues for several days after the last bleeding. 

These nucleated cells appear to form themselves in the blood itself, for, so to 
speak, none are found in the spleen, the liver, the marrow, or the glands. Whatever 
may be the nature of these cells, their appearance is an excellent prognostic sign 5 1) 
indicates an intense cell repair and the triumph of the organism. Later, f shall, on. the 
subject of the study of the parasite “Tristeza,” describe also the appearance of flagella 
on the red corpuscles, but only during the acute period. 


Diminution in the number of Cells.—The destruction of the red corpuscles is the 
principal change produced by the parasite. 

In the normal state of the bullock a minimum of from 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 
corpuscles per cubic millimetre may be’ counted. In the © Tristeza’’ this number 
decreases. This cell waste is more or less increased, and-generally in direct ratio t 
the intensity of the infection. In the mild form of the disease the decrease 18 
scarcely noticeable, and is particularly slow; it lasts from four to eight sayy 
Occasionally, however, the number of corpuscles may fall to 4,000,009 per cu! 1C 
millimetre. In the virulent form and at the final stage the cell destruction attains 
truly extraordinary limits. In the first twenty-four hours the animal only loses from 
1,0U0,000 to 2,000,060; on the following day, from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000. In one 
case, L saw the number of blood corpuscles fall at the outset from 8,2 0,030 to 
1,809,600, and on the next day a few hours before death at 31,000 only. 

A no less curious and interesting fact to note is the power of reaction possessed! Dy 
the organism against this truly formidable anemia. In fact, certain animals in which 
the number of the corpuscles had fallen to 300,000 only per cubic millimetre, were 
able to entirely recover their health. i 

Life is not compatible with such a restricted number of cells; hence, in an animal 
likely to recover, a sudden rise in number occurs from the fourth or fifth day; the 
number rises rapidly to 3,000,000 per cubic millimetre. 

Then, after this increase which ensures life, recuperation becomes slower. Some 
affected beasts have taken several months to recuperate 7,000,000 of red corpuscles: ly 

All these measurements have been scrupulously calculated and repeated frequent y 
by Hayem’s method. It will be noticed that by this method we obtain slightly higher 
figures than are given by Zeiss’s hwematimeter. However that may be, all the eae 
J have given are perfectly comparable with them, since they have been obtained unde? 
identical conditions. f 

T shall return to this matter of cell destruction when describing the effects o 
experimental inoculations. I shall then show that in certain atypical cases, the att 
destruction has no relation to the symptoms and to the observed lesions. One ¢eF He 
fact, which confirms the observation made and reported by Ponfick is, that the hem 
globin demands for its production, as a preliminary and necessary condition, a 7" 
cell destruction. ; re 
_ The rapidity of this destruction is in its nature an etiological factor far me 
important than the quantity of cells destroyed. 
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An animal may lose, in from five to eight gays from 3,600,000 to 4,000,000 of red. 
corpuscles per cubic millimetre without, for all that, showing the hemoglobin, for 
the organism has had time to transform and eliminate the hemoglobin dissolved in the 
blood. On the other hand, if this waste goes on rapidly, the hemoglobin does not 
delay to appear in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 

This fat has also been announced by Kelch and Kiener as occurring in the human 
malaria. 

This study is certainly one of the most attractive. Better than any other diseases, 
the “Tristeza” will facilitate experimental researches having reference to destruction 
and cell reparation in general, to hemoglobin, to hemapheic jaundice, and tohemoglobin. 


PARASITE OF THE TRISTEZA (Piroplasma biyeminum ). 

The microscopic examination of the blood reveals another principal point—the 
presence of parasites in the red corpuscles of the general circulation, of the capillaries, 
of the viscera, and tissues. 

If Starcovici and Babes were the first to discover and indicate the micro-organism, 
it is to Smith and Kilborne above all that we owe the precise knowledge of its nature 
and of some of its properties. They gave it the name of Pirosoma higemimun. This name 
indicates both the very characteristie pear-shape of the micro-organisms and the 
peculiarity which they often present of being joined together in pairs. Patton, how- 
ever, has pointed out that this name had already been used on another occasion ; he 
therefore proposed that of Piroplasma bigeminum, which is to-day generally accepted. 


ExaMInation oF THE Bioop. 

The blood may be examined either in its fresh condition without the addition of 
any staining matter, or after having exposed, fixed, and stained it. 

Several methods of staining have been indicated ; one of the most simple consists 
in exposing a drop of blood in a thin coating on a cover glass, waving this about in the 
air until the coating is dry, and floating it for five minutes in a solution of equal parts 
of alcohol and ether, or into absolute alcohol for twenty minutes ; after which, the 
preparation is again dried by agitation, without the intervention of flame, then it is 
stained for thirty minutes, with an aqueous solution of methylene blue at } per cent. 
The hematozoa then appear of a pale blue, and the cells a very light green. 

Carbolic Thionine las also been employed successfully, especially that which 
has been attenuated by age. These colours are far preferable to violet or to 
hematoxylon (a logwood). As for eosin, fuchsine, and saffron, they only serve to stain 
the cells when it is desired to obtain a double staining. For the examination of 
hematozoa I have always rejected the methods by double staining, keeping in 
preference to the blue.* 

The hematozoa do not take the stain uniformly. Usually the centre remains 
almost unstained, and sometimes one or more small rounded points are seen on the 
periphery, especially towards the distended part, more strongly stained. The shape 
of the hematozoa is very variable. Some are pyriform,.in which case one or perhaps 
two are found united by their fringed extremity ; this is the characteristic appearance. 
Sometimes four are found in the same cell, or again three, in the shape of a trefoil. 
Others appear polygonal, more or less irregular, and take the stain very faintly. 
Often they present themselves in a fairly regular round shape. These take the stain 
best, and most uniformly. ‘The number and volume of the hematozoa also vary in an 
important manner. Some, especially the spherical ones, are very small; others almost 
completely fill the cell. 

In a single preparation may often be seen 25 or 30 per cent. of infected corpuscles, 
whilst a quarter of an hour may often elapse before a Piroplasma seer rd The 
richness of the blood in infected corpuscles varies accordingly as that of the general 
circulation, that of the capillaries, or that of the different organs is examined. 

T have been able to prove, like Smith and Kilborne, that the hematozoa are 
especially numerous in the cardiac muscle and in the kidneys. Many are also found 
In the capillaries of the intestinal membrane, fewer in the blood of the large arteries, 
the pancreas, the spleen, the liver; very few in the bone-marrow, in the congested 
glands, the capillaries of the brain, and the thyroid bodies. In acute cases the 
Infection is so generalised that all the organic fluids containing red corpuscles, contain 
also hematozoa. Sometimes in the brain substance the capillaries are distended by a 
Sreat quantity of enfiltrated blood, infected by the parasite. Tuis circumstance 
Teadily accounts for the nervous phenomena observed during the course of the disease. 

* This does not hold good for the study of the micro-organism, in which work I have 
specially employed the methods of Romanowsky and of Laveran. . 
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preparation there will be a certain interval between the cells. It is impossible to lay 
down beforehand the degree of dilution necessary, because the cell richness of the 
blood is exceedingly variable. 

In the salt water the cells change less rapidly than in the serum, but, on the other 
hand, the latter preserves the hematozoa better. I have also operated with a mixture 
of equal parts of serum and salt water. 


After having obtained these solutions free from all germs, prepared the warm 


stage under the microscope, washed in ether and absolute alcohol the parts which woul 
be in contact with the drop of blood to be examined, the next thing to be done is to 
withdraw, by the aid of a sterilised trochar, some blood from the jugular vein of @ 
beast placed close to the spot where the microscopic examination is to take place. The 
dilution of the blood is done in a sterilised watch-glass, and kept, as are also the 
dilutant liquids, at a temperature of about 37 degrees C. 

A diluted drop is then placed on the warm stage, thoroughly asepted, and a cover 
glass previously passed through the flame is placed on it. Then the edges are 
smeared with paraffin, previously heated till it produces an abundance of steam. The 
remainder of Ate dilution is placed in the incubator (étuve), while an assistant makes a 
dry preparation which he fixes with alcohol-ether, and which he afterwards stains for 
about a minute with a light methyline blue or with carbolic thionine. 

This coloured preparation is examined under another microscope placed close to 
the one with the warm stage. Finally some pure defibrinated blood is also placed in 
the incubator (étuve). : 

Under these conditions one can follow the fresh blood for several days, and from 
time to time make stained preparations to determine or fix any peculiarities observed. 

The examinations are all the more easy and fruitful, the richer the blood is in 
hematozoa; therefore the experimentalist should try to withdraw the blood at the 
favourable moment. This, again, is mainly a matter of groping in the dark, trusting 
somewhat to chance. 

In any ease, the hemoglobin stage is the most propitious. 

I was able to make a valuable choice amongst the numerous cases which were at 
my disposal. I especially sought for blood rich in hematozoa, and where the cel 
destruction was so intense that numerous free pyriform micro-organisms were met with 
in the serum. i 

Now, if one examines quickly a fresh preparation from-an hemogloburinic beast, 
one always notices intra-corpuscular hematozoa, and occasionally extra-corpuscular, 
of variable shapes and dimensions.* 

Those which are free appear to revolve on their longitudinal axis, but they do not 
possess the true ameboid movements. A careful examination shows that this move- 
ment is determined by the violent agitation of a flagellum, situated on the fringed part 
of the pyriform hematozoa. This flagellum ends in a point. It is of about the same 
length as the micro-organism; does not take the blue stain, although sometimes it 
will take partly carbolised violet. It is this flagellum that so often unites two 
hematozoa, thus rendering them bigeminate. ! 

Tfa pyriform hematozoa be carefully examined there will be perceived in, its 

rotoplasm a small brilliant point resembling a nucleus. Towards the fourth or fifth 
Pave of observation, the pyriform hematozoa, free or endo-globular, will be seen, to 
have changed its appearance. It diminishes in volume in consequence of the retraction 
of the protoplasm, which becomes more and more dense and more receptive of the 
blue stain; it ends by assuming a more or less spherical shape. 

A pyriform micro-organism which measures 3 to 4y. is only from 1 to 13 when it has 
acquired the round shape; in this stage if the hematozoa are bigeminate, they remal 
united through the agency of the flagellum which bound the two points together. 

- curious thing is that these last contract slower than the remainder of the protoplas™, 
so that by the aid of the methyline blue, two little spheres furnished with a sho 
lineal prolongation are often made apparent by staining. AJL the pyriform hematoz0¢ 
assume the rounded form; this is, therefore, a necessary stage, and not an accident 
one in the evolution of the micro-organism. This same round jorm is found v™ the 
organism, especially at the instant when the disease is declining. 

In fact, if at this period an infected beast is killed, and the substance of the 
kidney immediately examined, the micro-organism under this round shape will be seen 


there, and often in quantity. ites 


* It is absolutely necessary to make comparative examinations with fresh blood ce 
from healthy animals. Failing this precaution it is possible to mistake hamatoblasts, globul!?™ 
or granules for hematizo.1, . 


. 
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In no case can the round form transform itself directly into a pyriform hematozoa. 
It is easy to follow these transformations of the micro-organism by examining after 
staining a little of the substance of the kidney or some of the blood from the cardiac 
muscle taken from an animal killed at the beginning of the hemoglobinuric period ; 
these corpuscles are found infested by the pyriform micro-organisms. In submitting 
these organs to the temperature of the laboratory in order to make repeated hourly 
examinations, the Piroplasma will be seen to become round. This transformation 
takes place with a certain number in three hours; with others only in eight or ten 
hours. 

The examination of the blood without staining is very favourable at first, but 
afterwards the results are much less clear, for the hematozoa diminish in volume, 
become very transparent and difficult to be seen, so much so that they seem to have 


A. Red corpuscles infected by the Piroplasme hi reninum in the paar form (typical), 
b. Red corpuscles infected by the Piroplasma bigeminum in the round form. 


disappeared. This difficulty is rendered still greater by the presence of granules more 
or less numerous and impossible to differentiate from the hematozoa, agitated byga 
well-defined movement (described by Brown). 

It is better, therefore, to have recourse to examinations after staining in order to 
pursue this study under favourable conditions. ; 

To do so, two samples of blood are required, drawn pure, and defibrinated. One 
of these is placed on the incubator (étuve) at a temperature of 37 degrees C., and the 
other is left to the temperature of the laboratory. 

The repeated examination of these two samples of blood, made by the aid of 
Stained preparations, afford information on the ulterior transformations of the micro- 
Organism of the greatest importance, and of which a knowledge is indispensable in 
order thoroughly to understand the mechanism of infection and that of mmunity 
from the “ Tristeza.” 

We know that with the help of the excellent method highly recommended} b 
Professor Layeran, it is easy to show in the pear-shapes, a chromatic mass whic 
he described to Nicolle under the name of haryokinesis. At the moment, then, when 
the micro-organism takes on the round shape (second stage), this haryokinesis is 
Usually unstained ; it appears to have escaped outside the Piroplasma, : 
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During the following few days, sometimes within from thirty-six to forty-eight 
hours, the chromatic mass reforms itself into the round micro-organism, then 
divides by equal scission into two, three, four, and even five small elements, many 
of which are of more restricted yolume than any of the known colourable microbes 
(Third stage). 

Up to the present, I have in vain tried to observe any division of the protoplasm, 
following the small chromatic masses to furnish new micro-organisms. I have seed; 
on the contrary, each of the small chromatic elements finish by becoming free, either 
before or especially after the more or less deliberate destruction of the protoplasma of 
the micro-organism, and probably after having surrounded themselves with a thin 
protoplasmic coating, which so far. I have had difficulty in distinguishing with nicety- 


1. Pear form with a thick chromatic element and a flagellwin. 
2. Round form, receut without chromatic element. 

3. 4. 5. Formation of chromatic elements or germs. 

6. The germs ab ont to escape. 

7. The germs are free. 


Tt is important to note that after they are set at liberty the small chromatic 
masses may still suffer division by equal scission. I have followed and proved all these 
transformations in the stomach of the tick. 

To my mind, it is these little free elements which, after having been ejected from 
the parasite like granules, are charged with the mission of perpetuating the species: 
They represent also the form of resistance. This is the reason for my calling them 
spores or germs in default of any, perhaps, more appropriate name. ; 

Without absolutely denying that there may be another evolution, that which I 
have just described is normal; it occurs also even in the organisms of diseased animals 
as I have proved. ; 

We shall see by-and-by, what useful consequences may ensue from this new idea 
of the formation of the germs of Piroplasma bigeminum. 

Single or bigeminate, these germs remain for some time attached to the coat of 
the stomach of the parasite from which they were derived, by something which can 
only be a small flagellum. To explain this union, I must admit the existence of tht 
flagellum with which the germ should be furnished, although I have not succeeded 12 
staining it. ; 

The germs do not exhibit true movements of progression; they exhibit violent 
shocks, jerks, immoderate, without any defined direction. If we examine, as I have 
said above, the two samples of blood, we see developing in each of them the formation 
of germs. This is more rapid in the blood on the incubator; but in both it begi™® 
immediately the blood has left the veins, and may end in twenty-four hours. 

From what I have explained, itis easy to resume the evolution of the Piroplasm® 
bigeminum. : ; ‘ ” 

The pear-like shape which so well characterises the hamatozoa of the “Triste2” 
developes itself in the red corpuscles. Ne 

It lives at their expense, and probably especially at the expense of + 
‘hemoglobin. ’ 

Sometimes the red corpuscles is so quickly destroyed that free pyr 
hematozoa are found in the serum. These hematozoa being liberated, are incaP@ ih 
of entering a new cell; they undergo, like those which have attained their full Eee 
in the extrayasated blood, the retraction which is to restore them from the elong# 
to the round form. e 

The micro-organism then gives birth to one, two, or three germs. These becoiag 
free after having passed through the coat of the stomach of the parasite; the, are ith 
round, but are slightly elongated, single or geminated, and are always furnishe 
a flagellum which is not stainable with methyline blue. 
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Once at liberty, these germs enter the corpuseles, when they develop once more 
into the pyriform micro-organism with a rapidity which is no less than that with 
which microbes increase. 

If the germ is single, it gives birth to a unique micro-organism; it is double. 
This happens when two germs are united by the /lage/lum. The bigeminate micro- 
organism has appeared. 

When there are four Piroplasma in a red corpuscle, it is because there has 
occurred simultaneous infection by two double germs. Finally, the presence of three 
pyriform micro-organisms i corpuscles should be due to infection by three germs— 
united or not by their flagellum, or perhaps to the abnormal evolution of a germ in the 
corpuscle itself.* 

The enormous diminution in the number of red corpuscles, ascertained im twenty- 
four hours (as much as 6,000,000 per cubic millimetre) implies at once an evolution 
anda germ formation of extraordinary rapidity, since each pyriform hematozoa, single 
or bi-geminate, can only destroy one red corpuscle.t 


ARTIFICIAL CULTURES OF THE PIROPLASMA BIGEMINUM. 

On the subject of blue-stained preparations, derived from a blood very rich in 
micro-organisms and left on the anette for several days, I have remarked that the 
germs, still bound to the hematozoa by their flagelZum, had not remained stationary, 
and that a certain number of them had grown larger. I interpreted this fact as a 
commencement of culture, and I made experiments to artificially assist this develop- 
ment. : 

All the attempts at culture in ordinary media—such as various broths, gelatine, 
elatose, potato, serum, liquid amnion, aqueous humours, in the air, in vacvo, in car- 
onie acid, in hydrogen, in bags of collodion, with the blood or tissues of organs 

yery rich in micro-organisms—all these have remained sterile or have only yielded 
ordinary microbes: coli-bacillus, subtilis, staphylococci, streptococci, aspergillus, 
glaucus, &e. 

Since the liquid blood left on the incubator appeared to me to lend itself somewhat to 
the development of germs, I took advantage of all well-defined cases to withdraw some 
blood, to defibrinate it with all the most necessary antiseptic precautions, and to then 
place it on the stove at 37 degrees C. 

For a long time the results were insignificant. One day, however, I deposited on 
the stove a blood extremely rich in micro-organisms, and I was enabled to follow up 
the evolution of the heamatozoa daily. I assisted in the formation of the germs, and on 
the tenth day I obtained an abundant culture situated at the bottom of the tube, in which 
almost all the germs had become larger, to form a round hematozoa, which in its turn 
produced new germs. 

Thinking that the hemoglobinemiec (henigolobinémique) serum of affected animals- 
might lend itself to the culture, I prepared several tubes witha serum heavily charged. 
with hemoglobin; these tubes were inoculated with a quarter of a cubic centimetre 
taken from the bottom of the first cultures. After a fortnight the developments were 
apparent. 

A third culture, made under the same conditions, gave me, two weeks later, a still 
better result. 

The examination of this culture, after staining with methyline blue, is of special 
interest. 

The hematozoa of various sizes, but noticeably larger than in the first culture, 
have all the rounded form. They seem to have taken to the medium; their 
productiveness is exuberant, and their appearance different to that which we have just 
seen in the formation of the germs. 

In this third culture the hematozoa does not undergo the retraction of the 
rotoplasma; in the heart of this last, one, two, three, or four germs may be seen to 
orm; usually the number is two, which are of considerable dimensions, these also not 

undergoing either any retraction, and developing, on the contrary, very quickly after 
they have passed through the coat of the stomach of the hematozoa. ‘The resulting 
young micro-organisms grow rapidly; they are often united two and two by a filament 
not susceptible to the blue stain. 


*The conclusions drawn from these investigations have been sent under seal, in June, 1899, 
to the Central Society of Veterinary Medicine of Paris. 

+ Although the destruction of a certain number of corpuscles may be solely due to 
hematozoie poisoning (as in the case of toluylene-diamine), it is certain that the red corpuscles are 
specially destroyed by the heematozoa, since there is always a close relation between the number 
of endo-globular hematozoa and the number of cells destroyed; on the other hand, the 
destruction of the red corpuscles ceases just at the moment when the hematozoa begin to 
disappear from the blood. 
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Rapid development of the germs. True culture. 


1. Round micro organism of recent formation without clear germs. 

2. Round micro-organism with two germs. 

3. The germs approach the coat of the stomach and develop. 

4. The germs bezin to grow outside to form fresh round parasites. 

5. The preceding development is more prouounced ; the primitive protoplasma is seen to 
destroy itself, it scarcely takes the stain. 

6. Round micro-organisms: Return to stage 1. 


A fourth culture, still obtained by the same process, proved a little less prolific, 
whilst the fifth was very barren. As may be seen, these cultures proceed slowly.* 


ACTIVE AND Passive Germs. 


In the artificial culture of the Piroplasma bigeminum, I have easily proved & 
difference between the germs produced by the first culture, which are very retracte 
germs, taking long to germinate, and those formed in the third culture, in which no 
retraction is observed, and which have the property of germinating immediately oD 
their becoming free. 


Tt appears, indeed, that the Piroplasma bigeminum is able to produce in the 
organism germs of slightly distinctive qualities; some which are formed rapidly 1 
the micro-organism being slightly retracted, or even not having yet assumed the roun 
form, others being produced more slowly and with complete retraction of the 
protoplasma. : 

he former quickly infect the red corpuscles and grow immediately ; we have one 
proof of their existence and of their power of development in the rapidity of the 
cellular destruction. These germs are gifted with prodigious activity; inoculation by 
them produces the disease; outside the organism they quickly lose some of their 
properties. I call these Active Germs. 

The others are incapable of infecting the red corpuscles without some assisting 
cause. On the other hand they preserve their yitality for a long time outside the 
organism, and represent the true form of resistance of the hematozoa. I will call 
them Passive Germs. These passive germs may be found in the organism at the close 
of the hemoglobinuric stage, notably in the kidneys and in the urine. It is they 
which grow in the artificial cultures. 

They exist also in ticks. 

The sub-cutaneous or intravenous inoculation of these germs does not produce 
“Tristeza.” 

Do they require, in order to develop in the corpuscles, to undergo some new 
evolution in a ennai organism, for example. or merely to be aided by favourable 
circumstances ? This we shall see & propos of the intimate action of ticks. 

Whilst recognising the active and passive germs I have no intention of estad= 
lishing a difference between these two types by stating that they have no affinity I 
believe, on the contrary, that the active germ, in losing some of its properties, aS 
become a passive germ. But what I wish to maintain is the possibility, in the case 
the h»matozoa, of producing germs with distinct qualities ; some fragile, but capable 
of inflicting and immediately destroying the red corpuscles; the others resistant, but 
unsuited to development in the red corpuscles without the help of some favouring 
cause, There is a yery convincing experiment from this point of view; it is the ope 


.* Still, I have obtained more rapid developments, and never does the hematozoa take the 
pyriform appearance which appears to be exclusively endo-globular, On the other hand, 20 ri) 
must lay stress upon this fact, the culture in hamoglobin serum is only possible by taking blood V@ 
rich in hematozoa, and more often than not, failure will result. (2) +. + has 

+ The culture of which I have just spoken does not grow in any ordinary medium ; it igs, 
not the slightest pathogenic action on small animals experimented on, such as rabbits, guine®-P 
mice, rats, birds, &c. It has nothing in common with that obtained and described by Babes- 
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which consists in inoculating the “Tristeza” hypodermically. Whilst the result is 
positive when the blood recently drawn from an animal virulently attacked, is made 
use of, blood which contains Piroplasma capable of producing active germs, it is, as we 
shall see, always negative if one operates with the blood of ticks or with any other 
matter containing only passive germs.* . 


FLaGELLATED CELLS.T 

T must also explain the presence of the flagellated cells in the blood of animals 
attacked by “ ‘Tristeza,’ y analogy with what has been obseryed in human 
malaria, I at once concluded that these flagella had some relation to Piroplasma 
bigeminum. My observations show that they are constituted by simple prolongation 
of protoplasm of the cells. They are reserved in the blood recently drawn from an 
animal ; they also are produced in great numbers on the warm stage. There is nothing 
easier than to assist their formation. Under the microscope one notices at first on the 
surface of the cells small spikelets, very short, to the number of two, three, five and 
even up to eight or ten. They appear to be formed of a homogencous substance, of 
the same appearance as the cell protoplasm ; or else they are granulated, when they 
resemble a small chainlet of streptococci. I have never succeeded in following them 
-into the red corpuscles. ; : 

After an hour or two of observation, one notices their rapid increase and the 
lively undulatory movements by which they are animated. Their extremity appears 
to be a little distended. A few separate themselves completely from the body of the 
cell, and run quickly about on the field of the microscope. 

They are perhaps those flagella which have been described and considered by 
Krogius, von Hellens, San Felice, and Lodavico, as prolongation of the micro-organism, 
analogous to the flagelZum of the pice’ bodies of Laveran’s hematozoa. 

T do not share this opinion, because I have seen these flagella developing under 
my own eyes on Gemma free from Piroplasma higeminum. I may add that 
they may be stained by eosin and not by methyline blue. In a future mémoire, I 
shall specially return to the subject of globular flagella. 

Minp Evornorion or tHe “Tristeza.” Is ir puE To A Spectan Form or 

Micro-orGaniso P 

Smith and Kilborne have, as a matter of fact, attributed the mild form of the 
disease to the existence in the corpuscles, especially at their periphery, of ve 
minute punctiform hematozoa, to the number of one, two, or three which will infect 
50 per cent. of the red corpuscles. For my part I believe the scientific American 
authors have been deceived by their method of staining which produces occasionally a 
great number of interglobular granules resembling in fact, the micro-organism. 

Still, it may be remarked that these granules are very irregularly distributed on 
the preparation; certain parts of it are covered with them, whilst from other parts 
they are entirely absent. {the same blood be coloured by different methods, ade ke by 
stained methyline blue only, as I have indicated, these granulations are no longer 
found. They therefore represent an accident of préparation. Actually the mild 
form, as well as the virulent form of the disease, is caused by the same micro-organism. 
Only, in the first case, the corpuscular infection stops quickly, and reaches only 
a relatively restricted, number of corpuscles; in the seeond, on the contrary, it is 
rapid and general. 

One of the illustrations of Smith and Kilborne’s admirable book shows well that 
the punctiform granules have no relation whatever to the hematozoa.t 

By the side of a giant multinucleated cell are seen six cells or eleven carriers 
of these little specks, regarded by the American authors as micro-organism, Now, 
never is a large number of intraglobular hematozoa found simultaneously with giant 
multinucleated cells. These latter appear on the decline of the disease. Neither 
can these punctiform granulations be confounded with the germs of which I have 
spoken, as these are never observed under these conditions. 

N.B.—I am indebted to Mr. W. C. Quinnell, M.R.C.V.L., of the Agricultural 
Department, for his valuable assistance in securing the correctness of the anglicised 
pet terms in the above paper.—TRANSLATOR. 


* Impossible, through the direct passage of Piroplasma in the corpuscles, the infection can 
only be made through the germs. 

+ In order the better to show that the flagella of the cells do not constitute a stage in the 
evolution of hematozoa, I have been careful to describe them only after that of Piroplasma , 
bigeminum. 

+ Micro-organisms within the red blood corpuscles. Fig. 3. 
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ON THE VALUE OF TUBERCULIN. 
No. 2. 
By C. J. POUND, Government Bacteriologist. 

Every week, aye, almost every day, we are receiving information regarding 
the prevalence of tuberculosis among cattle in various parts of the world, and 
all this is largely due to the application of the almost infallible tuberculin test. 
Previous to the discovery of this substance by Robert Koch, the diagnosis of 
tuberculosis by clinical methods was an extremely difficult and uncertain 
undertaking. 

Professor MeFadyean, writing from the Royal Veterinary College, London, 
states that during the past two years, that institution prepared and supplied 
tuberculin for testing 4,379 cattle in various parts of England and Scotland, 
with the result that 1,389 or 31:7 per cent. reacted, and were found tubercular. 
HS ee points out, that with few exceptions the animals were apparently 

ealthy. 

There does not appear to be any ground for believing that if the whole of 
the breeding cattle of the United Kingdom were tested, the proportion of them 
found to be affected would be much less. 

Probably some persons in reading through the home papers, may have noticed 
that on the 20th December, 1898, King Edward VIL, the then Prince of Wales, 
convened a mecting at Marlborough House to further the objects of the 
National Association for the prevention of consumption and other forms of 
tuberculosis. On the occasion of that meeting, His Majesty mentioned that 
the late Queen Victoria had given authority to destroy thirty-six out of forty of 
her dairy cows at her home farm at Windsor, because on being tested with 
tuberculin, they were found to be tuberculous. This statement obtained wide 
publicity, and it has naturally excited a great deal of interest among owners 0 
cattle and others who are specially concerned in the eradication 0 
tuberculosis from dairy stock. 

The animals tested formed the herd of unpedigreed cows kept for the 
supply of milk at the home farm at Windsor. These animals were under the 
veterinary care of Messrs. Allnutt and Tennant, Veterinary Surgeons, Windsor, 
and the whole of the animals were in good condition and apparently healthy. 
Notwithstanding this, it occurred to those responsible for the management 0 
the herd that, in view of the accumulated evidence of the accuracy of the 
indications afforded by tuberculin, and the desirability of excluding from the 
herd every animal affected with tuberculosis, however slightly, the whole of the 
cows ought to be tested. Professor Sir George Brown, C.B., Chief Veterinary 
Advisor to the Government, when consulted, supported the view, and the test 
was accordingly carried out on the 15th and 16th September, 1897. The result 
the testing proved that at least thirty-two of the cows were affected, while only 
five could be pronounced healthy, and the remaining three doubtful. 

To retain the animals that had reacted in the herd was undesirable, and 
it was therefore decided that the whole of these should be killed and submitted 
to a searching post-mortem examination. ; 

Subsequently, it was thought that the observations made on the rence 
animals would haye a greatly enhanced value, if the non-reacting animals coe 
those in which the reaction appeared doubtful were also submitted to a careful 
search for evidence of the disease after death, and accordingly the whole of the 
cows were killed and examined at the Royal Veterinary College, within a Tew 
weeks after they had been tested. a 

On post-mortem examinationit was found thatthirty-six animals wereafiect” 
with tubercular disease in some form, while four were ieee free from, #7" 
disease. In only one case was an erratic reaction observed in an animal free a 
tuberculosis, but it should be specially pointed out that this particular aa 
had some uterine disease, which probably disturbed its temperature after tn 
tuberculin was infected. had 

The fact that such a large proportion of Her late Majesty's dairy herd nd 
become tuberculous, illustrates a point which it is all important to keep 12 ui 


| 
| 
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in devising measures for the prevention and suppression of the disease. The 
premises in which these cows were kept are probably the best in the United 
Kingdom from the point of view of cubic space, light, and ventilation, and in 
respect to cleanliness they left nothing to be desired. Nevertheless the disease 
had attacked thirty-six out of forty of the animals. From this, Professor 
McFadyean states, it may be inferred that tuberculosis among dairy cattle 
cannot be successfully attacked by simply insisting upon a cubic capacity of 


800 feet per animal in cowsheds. There is only one way of keeping housed 


cattle free from tuberculosis, and that is to see that no tuberculous animal is 
admitted among them. That plan has been adopted in creating a new dairy 
herd at the home farm at Windsor, all the animals purchased for it being 
tested with tuberculin, and admitted only when they did not react. 

Tt must not for one moment be thought that, if the tubercular test 1s 
applied to a dairy herd, and all the animals that react are at once destroyed. 
and eliminated, tuberculosis is stamped out for all time from that herd. The 
tuberculin test should be applied at least every six months, no matter how 
healthy and thrifty the animals may appear; in fact, judging from my experience 
with the disease, | would urge that the test be applied certainly not less than 
once every three months during the first year. If anyone should doubt the 
necessity of this I would refer him to the often-cited experiments of Professor 
Bang, in Denmark. Take, for example, the results of the attempts to eradicate 
the disease from the farm at Thurbylille. Here, the whole herd were first 
tested in the spring of 1892, and all the animals that reacted were removed at 
once to a separate division. What was the result? The eighth, ninth, and 
tenth tests revealed respectively seven, seven, and six cases of tuberculosis ; in 
other words five years of this system had not sufficed to eradicate the disease 
from a herd where every known method was adopted that science could devise 
for its prevention and suppression ; therefore, when we consider the firm hold 
that tuberculosis has upon some of our herds, it must be apparent to any 
common-sensed individual how extremely difficult it will be, even with the most 
stringent legislative measures, to eradicate tuberculosis from among the domesti- 
cated cattle of this colony. 


Aovicultural Patents. | 


PATENTS ACCEPTED. 

Corrucarep Comp-par aNp Frncers ror Srrippers.—Class 29 (4 
Figures) 5847: James Martin and Company, Limited, of Gawler, South 
Australia, engineers and manufacturers (Assignees of William Heithersay, of 
Petersburg, South Australia, machinist. “Improvements in Stripper Teeth and 
the Means for Holding them.” Dated 15th January, 1901. (Drawings, 10s.; 
specification, 48.) The comb-bar is of pressed sheet-steel, with a longitudinal 
semi-circular groove recessed downwards, the side flanges having the sweep of 
the beaters; the teeth are similarly formed in cross-section, and are attached 
across the upper side of the box by recessed rivets or bolts. (4 claims. ) 

CurcKk-conrrotbeD Mink Werentya Macnine.—Classes 32; 57 (10 
Figures) 5583: George Arthur Hanna and Theodore Axel Swanson, of 
Hartington, county of Cedar, state of Nebraska, United States of America, 
manufacturers. “ Automatic Liquid Weighers.” Dated 20th July, 1900. 
(Drawings, 40s.; specification, 21s.) A milk yessel is suspended on a compound 
lever weighing machine so that a very slight downward motion trips a trigger 
escapement and throws the valve lever closing the inlet and opening the outlet; 
the delivered milk flows along a flexible tube through a wall to the customer, 


- who has no-access to the machine except by a handle which pulls the travelling 


weight to zero; on inserting a metal check of length proportioned to the 
quantity of milk to be delivered, the weight is set at a proper position ; an- 
intermediate lever of the machine has a sliding fulerum that is set to deduct 
the agreed percentage for cream, waste or otherwise. (9 claims. )’ 
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General Notes. 


WHEAT AT 170s. PER QUARTER. 


The following interesting extract is from the Times of 11th February, 
1801 :—“ Yesterday a court of aldermen was held at Guildhall, when the price 
of bread was ordered to be continued the same as last week. We are assured 
that a sample of wheat sold on Monday, at the Corn Exchange, at £8 10s. pet 
quarter. And we are told that individual avarice will not be satisfied without 
a still higher price. There was a sale of 500 barrels of American flour oD 
Monday, which sold at 106s. and up to 110s. per barrel, which is at the rate of 
156s. per sack. Many of these barrels were bought for private families ; but 
to such extremities are the bakers brought, that, to retain their customers, they 
were obliged to give this enormous price for flour to mix with their meal. The 
manufacture is almost totally suspended, as many thousand sacks of the 
statute meal are lying upon the whart's unsold.” 


FINE ORANGE WINE. 


Take half a chest (400) of Seville oranges, pare off the rinds, and put two- 
thirds of them into 6 gallons of water for 24 hours. Squeeze the oranges 
through a sieve into a pan, and then throw them into another 6 gallons 0 
water ; wash them well in it with the hands, and when you have done so put 12 
6 gallons more of water, and leave them there until the next day. For every 
gallon of wine put into the cask 3% 1b. of loaf sugar and the liquor strained 
clear from the rinds and pulp. Repeatedly wash these ; if more liquor should be 
required to fill up the cask, rather than add raw water, stir the wine daily till the 
sugar is completely dissolved, and allow it to ferment for about 5 weeks. Add 


three bottles of brandy, stop down, and, after 12 months, bottle—Farm, Field, 
and Kireside. . 


MANURE FOR TOBACCO. 


Where wattle ashes can be procured, they are said to form an excellent 
manure for tobacco. Mr. J. M. Van Leenhoff, tobacco expert in Natal, states 
that they may be used for procuring a mild, good-burning tobacco. The ashes 
should be ploughed in very shallow, four or five months before planting. 


DISTRICT SHOW, MOUNT MORGAN. 


The next show of the Mount Morgan Agricultural, Pastoral, and Poultry 
Society is announced to take placeon the 16th and 17th August. The committee 
have always worked hard to render this show attractive to exhibitors and to the 
general public, and on this occasion also they offer a most enjoyable programme: 
Nearly £300 will be given away in prize money, and neither time, trouble, 
expense has been spared by the Society to render the forthcoming show one ° 
the most successful yet held in the Central district. We note that the previou® 
secretary, Mr. T. W. Walker, has retired, and that onerous position has bee? 
filled by the appointment of Mr. J. S. Lyle. 

We trust that the Fates which rule the winds and rains will prov? 
propitious, and that the Society’s exertions will be rewarded by King’s weathe 


REMOVING WARTS FROM COWS AND HORSES, 


Make a mixture of castor oil and galt. Rub the warts well with this every 


: : t ha OP 
two days. Keep on until the warts disappear. There will be no pam © 
soreness. 
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A HANDY WAGON-JACK. 


An examination of the accompanying diagram will explain far better than 
words can express the manner in which this useful contrivance is put together. 
It is simple, inexpensive, and convenient, and, constructed out of 2 inches by 4: 
inches boards, may be adjusted to almost any vehicle. On farm premises, where 
wagon-jacks are so necessary, anyone possessing the slightest knowledge of 


carpentry could make such a jack in an hour or so with the assistance of a saw, 
a chisel, an awl, and a couple of metal rods with bolts to serve as hinges for the 
lever and clamp to act upon. In the rough, the jack is useful, but with the 
application of the plane a more presentable job is the result, and a coat of paint 
will tend to improve and at the same time preserve it. 


TO PRESERVE YOUNG LIMES. 


‘Millions of limes go to waste every year in this island, which with very 
little trouble and slight cost could be made into a delicious and very saleable 
preserve. The following method of preserving young limes will be found 
useful :—Use limes not over } inches in diameter. Prepare brine by dissolving 
salt in water until an egg will float, in which place the limes for from ten to 
fourteen days; then cut these in halves and scoop out the pulp; boil the skins 
in two or more waters until the salt and essential oil are removed ; stew them 
in syrup made from white granulated sugar. If crystallised limes are required, 
after they are stewed dry them and dip them several times in thick syrup, 
drying them after each dipping.—Jowrnal of the Jamaica Agricultural Society. 


THE LATE QUEEN’S FARMS, 


The late Queen’s large farms at Windsor, which were established by the 
Prince Consort, are to be kept on (says the Agricultural Gazette, London) by 
the King, who has for many years maintained an extensive home farm at 
Sandringham. The Queen bequeathed her famous herds of pedigree cattle— 
Devons, Shorthorns, Herefords, and Jerseys—to the King, besides the other 
stock on the Shaw and Flemish Farms. The Queen had for many years past 
beena large prizewinner atthe leading shows, and the Royal herds of pure- 
bred cattle are among the finest in the world. There is a large home farm at 
Osborne, and the stock there has been left by the Queen to Princess Henry of 
Battenberg. 


BRISBANE WOOL SALES. . 


The attendance of buyers at the May wool sales was fairly good, but the 
general public did not appear to take the usual interest in the sales, not many 
outsiders being present. There was very animated competition amongst buyers 
for some of the lots offered, whilst others were in less demand. Generally’ 
Speaking, prices ranged 10 per cent. higher than at the previous sale. 

aE (cr ne 
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COMBINED DIGGING SPADE, POTATO FORK, 
AND SUBSOILER. 


An implement has just been put in the British market 
which would probably be found very useful by market and 
amateur gardeners. We are not aware whether it has yet 
made its appearance in Australia. It is called Phillips’s 
Digging Spade, Potato Fork, and Subsoiler, which is claimed 
to be three perfect implements in combination. It is 
extremely{light, being only one-third the weight of the old 
shovel blade; and in the hands of an expert workman it 
will dig from two to three times as much ground ‘in a day 
as can be moved by an ordinary spade, without causing the 
workman tojfeel the slightest strain. Used as a potato 
digger, there is not so much danger of it sticking or bruising 
the tubers, and it perfectly subsoils the ground. Double 
digging in light soils is unnecessary, as a depth of 1 foot 
6 inches can be easily reached with this implement with 
only a trifle of additional labour. j 


PRESERVING EGGS. 

The Lllustrated Landwirth Zeitung has the following :—Take new laid 
eggs, as new as possible; free them from all impurity with a damp linen 
cloth, taking care afterward to see that they are rubbed thoroughly dry. ‘Then 
pour a few drops of boiled linseed oil into the palm of the hand, and coat each 
egg well over therewith, so that the oil gets into every pore of the shell, and 
lay on a clean shelf, well protected from the dust, to dry. On the third day @ 
fine skin will have formed over the egg, which is then in a manner hermetically 
sealed up, and ready to pack away in a cool place in the usual way. Care must 
be taken not to employ either too much or too little oil. In the first case the oil 
takes long to dry, and when packed away the egg is apt to stick, and so runs i0 
danger of getting broken when being had up for use; in the second case, the 
egs, of course, is not properly protected, and is sure to become stale. A little 
practice, however, soon enables anyone to find out the happy medium.” 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SHOWS, 


_, Lhe Editor will be glad if the secretaries of Agricultural and other Societies 
will, as early as possible after the fixture of their respective shows, notify him 
of the date, and also of any change in date which may be decided on. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


SALT FOR FOWLS. 


Bantam, Rosalie.—Yea, salt is very good for poultry. It saves them from 
many diseases—such as roup, colds, and worms in the gizzard. It aids their 
digestion, and keeps their system in good order. Sprinkle a tablespoonful of 
salt over 8 or 10 quarts of wheat. Pour boiling water over the food as much 
as the wheat will absorb. Stir the mass well. 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 


Pomona, North Coast line-—Bordeaux mixture is a compound of sulphate 
of copper and lime. 

It is a fungicide, and of little use by itself as an insecticide. 

For winter strength, use 6 lb. bluestone, 4: Ib. unslacked lime, 22 gallons 
water. 

For summer strength—6 lb. bluestone, 4 lb. unslacked lime, 40 gallons 
water. 

Prepare as follows (for the 40 gallons solution, the 22 gallons solution in 
proportion) :— 

(1.) Dissolve 6 lb. of bluestone in 20 gallons of cold water in one cask, 
by pase it in a bag and suspending it in the water. 

(2.) Slack 4: 1b. of unslacked lime in cic cask slowly, by first pouring 
about 3 pints of water over it. This will reduce the lime to a thick 
crea free from lumps. Water should now be added, stirring well 
till there are 20 gallons of milk of lime in the cask. 

(3.) Stir up the milk of lime well, strain it, and pour the whole of the 
20 gallons of milk of lime and the 20 gallons of bluestone water 
together slowly into a third cask ; stir well for three minutes when, if 
properly made, the mixture is fit for use. 


In order to see if the mixture is properly made plunge the blade of a knife 
into it for a minute. If the knife is untarnished, the mixture is all right; but 
if the knife is stained a coppery colour, then more milk of lime must be.added. 
The mixture should always be neutral. 


CHROME TANNING. 

Daring Downs Farmer.—Tanning or tawing by means of chromium 
compounds was patented by Dr. Heinzerling, a German chemist. It consists 
in the use of bichromate of potash, chloride of potassium or of sodium, and 
sulphate of alumina. These are mixed together in a large tank, from which is 
drawn, by piping connected with each tan pit, the quantity to make the necessary 
strength of the liquor. As in bark-tanning, the liquor is made weak at first, 
and strengthened every few days according to'the thickness of the hide to be 
tanned. The quantity of chromic acid used generally amounts to from about 
21 to 5 per cent. of the weight of leather produced. «The price of bichrome 
being from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per lb., 100 lb. weight of leather would cost for this agent 
from 2s. to 6s. Light skins, such as sheep and calf skins, are tanned in less 
than a week, bullock hides in a fortnight. After being tanned the hides, which 
are now of a yellowish colour, are dipped in chloride of barium. The hides may 
be coloured like ordinary leather. When coloured the leather is allowed to 
get nearly dry, when it is immersed in pure paraffin wax and resin dissolved in 
certain proportions. The hides are then dried ‘and brushed clean. One 
advantage of this process is that sheepskins do not require, as in the bark 
process, to be freed from fatty constituents. When finished they are quite: 
waterproof. 
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CARE OF DINGO SKINS. 


Busuman, Dalby.—If the skins have become hard, it shows that they have 
been badly dressed. A good plan to soften them is to thoroughly wet the hair 
side with benzoline, cover it with carbonate of magnesia, and when that side is 
dry, rub out the caked magnesia and beat the skin on the back till it is free of 
the materials. 


SHROPSHIRE RAM. 


T. Brack, Minnie Vale, says :— 

1. I have a magnificent ram, Southdown or Shropshire, black faced, and 
two of the same breed of ewes. What would you advise me to do 
with these? Iam putting the ram to dense-woolled merinoes, and 
T fancied getting a Lincoln ram to build their frame for mutton 
sheep. 

The young Shropshire lambs are awfully big-framed sheep, and as large 
as merinoes when four months old. But the wool gets stronger and 
stronger—nearly all hair. What am I to do? 

Answer i.—Your ram is evidently a Shropshire Down sheep. The first 
cross between this breed and merino ewes makes the best of mutton, 
preferred to most other crosses of freezers, and the lambs of this cross 
are superior to any others. Would strongly recommend that the 
Lincoln element do not enter into the cross. Wool is a secondary 
consideration in the breeding of purely mutton sheep. 

2. Ihave a dense-woolled merino ram here two years or more with goats, 
and he will not go with sheep at any price, and there is no sign of 
his cross with any of the goats. How can I account for it ? 


Answer 2.—This is quite beyond our experience. 
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AVERAGE TOP PRICES FOR APRIL. 


The Markets, 
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APRIL. 
Article, 
Top Prices. 
fo fh Gh 
Bacon, .. a x: a ork: it 00 8 
Bran Fx) ofr: on : nee Ay) nt ton 416 8 
Butter, First ... at 0 an 1. rr lb. 0 0 8 
Butter, Second ... x 0 TY tn nee 4 0 0 632 
Chaff, Mixed ,., re eon aD : Pea eeeton 413 4 
Chaff, Oaten ‘iD nt om an ab op 5 5 0 
Chaff, Lucerne ... te os xx) te dob 7) 413 4 
Chaff, Wheaten ... AD 3 xr th if ¥5 4 0 0 
Cheese .., rtp tn on xx) mr tr lb. 00 8 
Flour ne 0 aD as rr xn peek LOL 710 0 
Hay, Oaten wh wen net oth are m0 of 4 0 0 
Hay, Iucerne ... ou an ee on a ") 3 0 ©) 
Honey se Vere ty an i lb. 00 12 
Rice, x apan Bond) oon ai a TealeeatOn 14 9 2 
Maize ... Se af ar ie ..| bush. OR 3an6) 
Oats x i a ) e aot 1 i ) BB 
Pollard ... th rn ay: Se ion ex) |b taba 416 8 
Potatoes ... " ars . me Ki ¥5 6 3 4 
Potatoes, Sweet . x or wD i PZ BL ah 
Pumpkins ef ie eve ae a 3 113 4 
Sugar, White ... itn an 0 oo) ann i 16 6 8 
Sugar, Yellow ... Fis oo an . 0 w 1510 0 
Sugar, Ration ... nr “m) er an ver 1 12 3 4 
Wheat a oe x3) on on ... | bush. 03 14 
Onions ... ary an) om: an on +o. | CWwt. OR SanG 
Hams 301 in ., tee arn ap lb. 00 9 
Eggs 3 ay a5 errs wae aks ooo It GE: 0 1 51 
Fowls ... an an aN) on on vee | Pair 03 °8 
Geese __.., is ans rth 1) ax) me 0 4 6 
Ducks, English :. oes e oe cee eee ” 0 3 6 
Ducks, Muscovy |. : eo ken) balan 0 4 9 
Turkeys, Hens .., ee see eee vee oo ” 06 4 
Turkeys, Gobblers ee 7H a ey Ba 5 Oll 4 
aie eneierrneneee | eben, See EE i oe tS ee es i ae 
: ENOGGERA SALES. . 
APRIL, 
Article. 
Top Prices 
‘Yo uh 
Bullocks ... on on an fr fr) a BB) 4d 
Cows oo oo eee tee eee oo vs 7 010 
Wethers, Merino j Ant fares, mie ah 016 3 
Ewes, Merino te a3 Ah on : 013 3 
Wethers, C.B. ... 4 33 n 0 16 10 
Ewes, O.B. rie 1h a m 016 3 
Lambs . fe : " n 013 0 
Baconers ... ' 2 ‘ i 216 0 
Porkers ter: ; ao ae ib by hy) 
Slips ur: net : te i 0 8 1h: 
Saati erence emtenietncoraat 
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Orchard Notes for June. 
By ALBERT H. BENSON. 


The marketing of citrus fruits is still one of the principal operations in 
many orchards throughout the State, and the remarks anent this matter that 
have appeared in these notes for the past two months should be borne in mind 
and acted upon, as, no matter what the quality of the fruit may be, it always 
sells best when well packed and attractively got up, as the better it looks the 
better it sells. ‘ 


I cannot lay too great stress on the extreme importance of handling the 
fruit carefully and of sweating it prior to shipment. The common practice of 
pulling the fruit from the tree and packing and shipping it straight away is 
responsible for a very large proportion of the loss so commonly met with in 
marketing the fruit early in the season. The skin in the earlier stages of 
ripening is rigid and full of moisture, so that it is easily bruised, the cells of 
the skin being ruptured. Fungus growths of various kinds attack the injured 
skin, with the result that the fruit soon becomes completely rotten, and is 
covered with a mass of geeniah or bluish mould. This loss can be reduced to 
a minimum by cutting the fruit instead of pulling it, and by handling it like 


eggs instead of like road metal. In addition to the ordinary loss on the fruit — 


by bad handling a further loss takes place when it is found necessary to 
cyanide the fruit, as, for example, when it has to be shipped to the Southern 
States, as the gas at once finds out every bruise, case-mark, or injury to the 
skin, such as plugging—viz., pulling the stem out—and turns the same black, 
thereby greatly detracting from the value of the fruit. 


In many parts of the State deciduous fruit trees should be pruned during 
the month, and I strongly advise fruitgrowers to read my remarks on this 
subject which appeared in a previous issue of this Jowrnal, as thorough pruning 
is seldom carried out, many trees being allowed to grow of their own sweet will 
without let or hindrance. This neglect to properly prune fruit trees is con- 
ducive to the rapid spread of many insect and fungus diseases, as when trees are 
allowed to grow into a dense bush it is impossible to keep them clean by means 
of any of the ordinary methods adopted for the eradication of disease, such as 
spraying, &.; and when they are allowed to straggle all over the place the 
straggling limbs are very apt to become more or less diseased. 


Old neglected trees of good varieties, and of which the roots are still 


healthy, should be cut hard back, and all dead, broken, or badly diseased 
branches should be cut off and a new head be allowed to form ; but where such 
trees only produce inferior fruit that is of no commercial value, they should be 
either destroyed, or, if wished, they may be grafted on next spring with 
good valuable varieties. Old neglected trees are the breeding-grounds © 

many diseases, and when they are of no value whatever they should be 
destroyed, as they are a menace and source of infection to the neighbourhoo 

in which they are growing. 
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Do not be afraid to prune too heavily, as it is better to lose a crop and 
thereby get your tree or trees into a healthy state than to leave them in an 
unhealthy and unpruned condition and get a poor crop of inferior fruit. 
Prune hard, and gather up and burn all prunings; do not let them lie about, 
but burn them up, as by doing so any diseases that may be on the wood that 
has been pruned off will be destroyed. Where trees are hard cut back and 
only the main limbs are left, it is advisable to follow up this same pruning with 
a dressing that will destroy all insects or fungus pests still remaining on the 
tree, and for this purpose the best remedy is to paint the stems and branches 
with the following mixture, prepared thus :—Boil 2 Ib. of sulphur and 1 Ib. of 
quicklime in 2 gallons of water for about one hour, then add fine clay to the 
mixture till it is as thick as paint, and apply with a brush. Fine flour can 
Re used in the place of the clay if desired, and will render the mixture more 
asting. 


! Where San José, Greedy, Mussel, or Parlataria Scales are present, this 
~ method of treatment is the most efficacious, and is even better than spraying 
with the sulphur, lime, and salt wash mentioned in my pamphlet on spraying. 
This mixture is also of value for painting the stems and main branches of 
citrus trees covered with mosses or lichens, or attacked by White, Red, Circular 
Black, Mussel, or other scale insects. 


Where the ground is ready, plant deciduous trees this month ; do not plant 
too deep, and cut back hard at planting. Clean up the orchard thoroughly, and 
plough and leave the ground rough as soon as the trees are pruned and the 
prunings are burnt. Gather up and destroy all fly-infested fruit of all kinds, 
as the more thoroughly the fly is kept down during the winter on the coast, the 
fewer flies there will be to deal-with in spring. Where not already done, see 
that pineapples are protected from frost, and keep the ground between the 
plants well worked in order to retain moisture, as the winter months are usually 
dry and the plants are liable to injury through drought. The same remarks 
apply to bananas, and the unripe bunches of fruit should be protected from 
sli 


ght frosts or cold spells by any suitable available material. 
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Farm and Garden Notes for July. 


Faru.—The principal field operations during this month will consist in 
preparing the land for maize, potatoes, sugar-cane. This is the best month for 
sowing lucerne, for which the land should have been already got ready. Depth 
of soil is essential for this crop. We have frequently given directions for the 
cultivation of lucerne; it is therefore needless to repeat them here. Oats, 
barley, and yetches may be sown, and in very early districts towards the end. 
of the month, potatoes, maize, and sugar-cane, but in localities subject to heavy 
and late frosts, it is advisable to wait until there is little risk of the young 
plants being nipped. In the North, rice may now be sown. The coffee crop 
should all be harvested by this time. Cinnamon and kola-nut cuttings may be 
planted under glass in tropical Queensland. Yams and turmeric may be 
unearthed, and New Guinea tobaceo be gathered. Prairie and other grasses 
may still be sown. We advise coffee-planters to carefully read the nine 
excellent articles on “ Coffee Culture,” by Mr. Harold Newport, Instructor in 
Coffee Culture, which have appeared monthly in this Journal. 


Kircuey Garpey.—Make successional sowings of carrots, parsnips, broad- 
beans, lettuce, and other salads, peas, turnips, beet, leeks, cauliflower, spinach, 
&c. Plant out onions as quickly as possible. If sown in beds, there is great 
danger of their being smothered by winter weeds ; therefore ee out as soon 
as they are ready. Asparagus and rhubarb may be planted out. Plenty of 
watering and hoeing will probably be required during this month, when dry 
westerly winds may be experienced ; but should showery weather prevail, do not 
attempt to sow seeds, as the land will be liable to clog and hence be injurious 
to the young plants as they come up. In this case the soil should not be 
worked until fine weather has lasted sufficiently long to make it friable. Never 
walk over the beds during wet weather for the purpose of sowing, as the soil 
thus trodden on will cake and harden and good results cannot reasonably be 
expected. Non-attention to such little matters gives rise to unpleasant reflec- 
tions on the seedsmen. Keep the land in good tilth by a liberal use of fork 
and hoe in suitable weather. Pinch back the tops of broad beans which are in 
flower, and stake up peas which require support. Get the ground ready for 
potatoes, which may be sown towards the end of the month. In warm, sheltered 
gardens, where frost is not to be feared, it will be quite safe to sow cucumbers, 
marrows, melons, &c., at the end of the month. Get the ground ready for 
French beans and spring crops. If you have any vacant land, dig or plough it 
up and leave it in a rough state until required. If it be harrowed down and 
pulverised too long before being planted, a growth of weeds is encouraged and 
a soil is deprived to a great extent of the sweetening influences of sun, rain, 
and air. 


Frower Garpex.—The winter work should now be well advanced. Thin 
out where plants are over-crowded, and fill up all blanks. There is plenty of work 
to be done in these directions. Turf and top-dress lawns. Roses may still be 
planted. Sow annuals, everlastings, nasturtium, larkspur, dianthus, pansies, 
snapdragon, cosmia, cornflower, asters, candytuft, sweet alysseum petunli, 
chrysanthemum, coreopsis, &c. 
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Public Announcements. 


The Editor will be glad to receive any papers of special merit which may 
be read at meetings of Agricultural and Pastoral Associations in Queensland, 
reserving, however, the right to decide whether their value and importance 
will justify their publication. 


The Queensland Agricultural Journal will be supplied tc all members of 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies who do not derive their livelihood 
solely from the land, on payment, in advance, of an annual subscription of 5s. 


. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements which relate wholly to the sale of Agricultural Machinery, 
Seeds, Plants, Manures, Farm Stock, Feeding Stuff, &c., will be inserted in the 
Journal at the following rates :— 


£8 d. 
Full page, per issue ... on ore 4 0 0 
“Half page, per issue ... oe, mn 210 0 
Quarter page, per issue an ors i ik) © 


On advertisements standing for six months a discount of 15 per cent. will 
be allowed, and 25 per cent. on those inserted for twelve months. 


LIST OF AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL, AND PASTORAL 
SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS IN QUEENSLAND. 


Postal Address. Name of Society. Name of Secretary. MeL 
Allora ... | Central Downs Agricultural and Horticultural | J. H. Buxton... ... Feb, 
Association 
INSP? vee: ... | Lower Burdekin Farmers’ Association ... | Winsor H. Wilmington 
Beaudesert ... ieee and Albert Pastoral and Agricultural M. Hinchcliffe ... | 11 May 
Society 
Beenleigh ... ga e Kean Pastoral Society of Southern | Wilson Holliday ...| 7 Sept. 
nieenslan 
Biggenden ... | Biggenden Agricultural and Pastoral Society | Charles H. Peppin ... | 18 and 14 
une 
Birthamba ...|South Kolan Agricultural and General | G. W. Nixon 
Progress Association 
Blackall _... | Barcoo Pastoral Society .. F, Clewett ... 20 
Boonah ... | Fassifern and Dugandan Agricultural and | J. A. McBean ... | 14 and 15 
: Pastoral Association ‘ June 
Bowen ... | Bowen Fruitgrowers and Farmers’ Association] W. S. Palmer a} 
Bowen ... | Pastoral, A riculturat, and Mining Association| J. E. Smith . .. | 9 Aug. 
Bowen ore Proserpine farmers and Settlers’ Association | Joseph Cooper | 
Booyal ... | Booyal Farmers’ Progress Association ... | Thos. Skillington 
Brisbane... | Horticultural Society of Queensland .. ...|d. EF. Bailey .. ... | April 
Brisbane... | Queensland Acclimatisation Society ... E. Grimley 
Brisbane... | National Agricultural and Industrial Asso- | H, C, Wood .. 
ciation of Queensland 
Brisbane... | Queensland Fruit and Economic Plantgrowers’ | J. BK Cooksley 
Association ‘ 
Brisbane ...| Queensland Stockbreeders and Graziers’ | F. A. Blackman 


Association 


a, 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES—continued. 


Postal Address. Name of Society. Name of Secretary. Dae i 
Brisbane... | United Pastoralists’ Association Fredk. Ranson 
Bundaberg ... | Bund: aberg Horticultural and Industrial Society) H. ee ENF 
Bundaberg ... | Council of Agriculture ... |R.G eA AAT 
Bundaberg ... | Woonzarra Canegrowers and Farmers’ Asso- | W. H. Dart . 
ciation 
Burpengary... | Burpengary Farmers’ Association . | C. H, Ham 
Byrnestown... Byrnestown Farmers’ Progress Association ... | J. Dufticy 
"Caboolture ... | Caboolture Farmers’ Association ... |G. Mallet { 
Cairns .. | Aloombah Farmers’ Association Chas. R. Spencer... 
Cairns .| Cairns Agricultural, Pastoral, and “Mining | A A. J. Draper... ...{5 and 6 
Association Sept. 
Cairns . | Cairns District Coffee-growers’ Association .. | W. A. Hannam 
Cairns Cairns District United Farmers’ Association | Wm. Griffin 
Cairns ...| Hambledot Planters’ Association .. A.M. Stephens... 
Charleville .. | Central Warrego Pastoral and Agricultural E. F. C. Manning ... | 25 and 26 
Association May 
Charters Towers Pastoral, Agricultural, and Mining | W. Tilley .. | 80 and 31 
Towers Association May; 1 
June 
Childers . | Isis Agricultural Association ... H. Epps rt 
Childers é Bhat ea Branch, Isis Agricultural Asso- W. T. H. Job 
Childers... Childers Mill Branch, Isis Agricultural ae HH. Epps 
ciation 
Clermont Peak Downs Pastoral, Horticultural, and | F. Leysley 
Agricultural Society 
Clermont ...| Peak Downs Dairymen and Settlers’ Asso-| A. G. Pursell 
ciation 
Cooktown .. | Cook District Pastoral and Agricultural | W. R. Humphreys ... 
ociety : 
Cooran . | Cooran Progress and Agricultural Association | Thos. Smith ... 
Cordalba Cordalba Farmers’ Association ... | B. Goodliffe .. in 
Currajong_... | Currajong Farmers’ Progress Association ..| Wm. Howard ar 
Cunnamulla | South Warrego Pastoral Association .. .|J. Winward...  ... 
Dalby . | Northern Downs Pastoral and erica tral W.M. Alexander .., Juiy 
; __ Association y 
Dallarnil Dallarnil Farmers’ Association - ry .| W. E. Burton 
Scrub, wid 
Deg ilbo 
Deception Ba Ey piesa Bay Farmers’ Association ... ...| B. J. T. Liscombe ... 
Degilbo District Farmers’ Association BiUssLarveyoue eee: a a 
ec, 
Forest Hill ... | Forest Hill Farmers’ Progress Association ... | D. S. Foreman , . 
Gayndah ...|Gayndah Agricultural and Horticultural | J. C. Kerr 
ssociation 
Gladstone ... Sree nat) Pastoral and Agricultural Associa- | W. J. Manning 
tion 
Glenlyon ... | Afton Downs Farmers’ Association ... a J. Landsberg... 
aurte ese oe Farmers and Canegrowers’ Asso- | W, J. Tutin ... ae 
un 
Goondiwind? Macintyre River Pastoral and Agricultural} A. Warden ... ab 
ociety 
Gympie... | Agricultural, Mining, and Pastoral Society | F. Vaughan .. Sa 14 
epu. 
Gympie __,.. | Chatsworth Farmers’ Progress Association .. ae Bellman 
Gympie __... | Deep Creek Farmers’ Pr xogteee eeepc, W. Reid 
Gympie... Gyncis Horticultural Society c| Charles Brasch 19 yee 20 
pril 
Gympie _... | The Pie and Eel Creek Farmers’ Association | Wm. H. Ryan ert 
Gympie . | Gympie Central Farmers and Progress Asso- | J. HSwardd Maynard 
ciation 
Haslemore, Herbert River Farmers’ League .. | Alfred Henry 
Victoria 
Herbert Riv. 
Helidon _ ... | Helidon Scrub Farmers’ Eroaress ee Jas. ree wats. 
Herbert River | Halifax Planters’ Club ... H, G. Faithful 
Herbert River | Macnade Farmers’ Association... ... _... | Edwin S. Waller 


a —————————eeeEeEeEeEeE——E—eE—EEeEeEeEee 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES—continued. 


‘~=8,* snow Day.—lLhursday previous to the Exhibition of the 
TndustrialyAssociation, Brisbane. 


Postal Address, Name of Society. Name of Secretary. pee 
Herbert River Ripple Creek Farmers’ Association ... _... | J. W. Grimes Ne _ 
Herberton ...; Mining, Pastoral, and Agricultural Associa- | John M. Hollway ...| 3 ree 
tion pri. 
Hodgson _ ...| Hodgson Farmers’ Association ... rn ... | C,W. Nimmo 
Hughenden... Hughenden Pastoral and Agricultural Asso- | H. P. Blackall 7 and 8 
ciation May 
Ingham Herbert River Farmers’ Association ... ts. ars 
Ingham Herbert River Pastoral and Agricultural | P. J. Cochrane Sept. 
Association (Agricultural Show) 
Ipswich Ipswich and West Moreton Agricultural and| P. W. Cameron _... | 27 Sept. 
Horticultural Society 
. Ipswich - | Queensland Pastoral and Agricultural Society | Elias Harding eae 12 
uly 
Kandanga Kandanga Farmers’ Association N. Rasmussen fn; 
(near Gympie) 
Kolan ... | Kolan Canegrowers and Farmers’ Association | C. Marks * 
Ladeside Mungore Farmers’ Association... ig ...| I. M. Robinson 
Laidley Lockyer Agricultural and Industrial Society | John Fielding 11 Oct. 
(Ploughing Match, Laidley) 
Loganholme...| Logan Harming and Industrial Association ...| F. W. Peek ... zt 
Longreach ... | Longreach Pastoral and Agricultural Society | J. P. Peterson leh pniee 
pri 
Lucinda Point | Victoria Farmers’ Association ... div .| W. 8. C. Warren 
Mackay _ ... | Agricultural, Pastoral, and Mining Association | F. Black 3 
Mackay... | Pioneer River Farmers’ Association .., E. Swayne ... et 29 
une 
Mackay ... | The Mackay and District Horticultural Society | Fred. Bourne iets 
Mapleton, vid | Mapleton and Dulong Fruitgrowers and| W. J. Smith... its 
ambour armers’ Progress Association 
Maryborough | Dairymen’s Association ... Ae ft ... |G. E. Henty ... 
Maryborough | Maryborough Horticultural Society ... ... | H. A. Jones ...” 
Maryborough | The Island Farmers’ Progress Association ... | C. A. Schmidt 
Maryborough | Wide Bay and Burnett Pastoral and Agricul-|G. Willey ...  ...| 4, 5, and 
; tural Society 6 July 
Miallo ...| Miallo Progress Association “1...  .... ... | E. F. Welchman ... 
Miara, Avondale Farmers and Planters’ Association | F, E. Eggar ... i 
Yandaran 
Milbon, ... | Milbong Farmers’ Association ... Peete Ueha Garrick aD 
Mitchell... | Mitchell and Maranoa Pastoral, Agricultural, | H. J. Corbett 2 
and Vinegrowers’ Association 
Mosman River) Mosman River Farmers’ Association ... «.|Geo. W. Muntz ... 
Mount Cotton | Mount Cotton and Tingalpa Division Fruit- | F. N. Sharman Bt 
growers and Farmers’ Association ~ 
Mount Mee... | Mount Mee Farmers’ Association ...  ...|R. Thomas... an 
Mount Morgan} Mount.Morgan Agricultural, Pastoral, and | Thos. W. Walker ... 
Poultry Society 
Nambour ... |The Rosemount Association .,, zi ... | George Etheridge 
Nambour... | The Nambour, Blackall Range, and Moreton |J. R. Isgar ... 
Agricultural, Mining, and Pastoral Society 
Nerang -| South Queensland and Border Pastoral and| W. J. Browne ..| 5 Oct, 
Agricultural Society 
North Isis ...} North Isis Canegrowers’ Association ... __... | W. J. Young 4 
North Pine ... | Moreton Agricultural, Horticultural, and In-| J, Duffield ., * 
dustrial Association 
Palmwood* ... | Maroochie Pastoral, Agricultural, Horticul-| Ernest E. Dalton. ... 
: tural, and Industrial Association 
Pialba . | Pialba Farmers’ Association... 435 ... | J. B. Stephens oh: 
Pinbarren .,.! Pinbarren Agricultural and Progress Asso-| H. Armitage, senr, ... | 
ciation 
Port Douglas | Pastoral, Agricultural, and Mining Association| W. H. Dorrat ...| 2 Aug. 
Razorback ... | The Razorback Fruitgrowers’ Association ...| Robert Tinning  ... 
Rockhampton | Central Queensland farmers and Selectors’ | 'T. Whitely, Coowonga 
Association ~ 
Rockhampton | Central Queensland Stockowners’ Association | R.R.Dawbarn ... 


} Queensland National, ‘Agricultural, and 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES—continued. 


Postal Address. Name of Society. Name of Secretary. pean 
Rockhampton | Rockhampton Agricultural Society ... ... |R.R. Dawbarn ... a 30 
lay 
Roma ... | Western Pastoral and Agricultural Association | Angus McPherson ... 
of Queensland 
Roma ... | Yingerbay Farmers’ Association at: ... | Alex. C. McIntyre ... 
Rosewood ...| Farmers’ Club... a car) oH ... | P. H. Adams... «| 4 Oct. 
Southport ... | Southport Horticultural Society fer ... | HB. Fass ce ... | 19 April 
Springsure ... | Queensland Pastoral Society ... Pry ... |G. R. Milliken 5 
Stanthorpe ... Bue Pastoral, Agricultural, and Mining | Geo. Simcocks wee | 22 1a 23 
ciety : eb. 
Stanthorpe ... Sram thr Horticultural and Viticultural | R. Hoggan 
ociety 
Stanwell  ... | The Stanwell Agricultural Society... ...| A. Spanner ... 
St. George ... | Balonne Pastoral and Agricultural Association | T. M. Cummings 
Tinana ... | Tinana Fruitgrowers and Farmers’ Association] Chas. Parke ... 
Toowoomba... | Darling Downs Horticultural Association ...| H. Hopkins ... ne 
Toowoomba... | Drayton and Toowoomba Agricultural and| H. Symes... ... | 16 and 17 
Horticultural Society : Jan., 1901 
Toowoomba... | Royal Agricultural Society of Queensland ... | F. Burtt an ras a ul 3 
an 
Aug. 
Townsville ... | Townsville Pastoral, Agricultural, and Indus- | J. N. Parkes .. ..| 6 and 7 
trial Association (formerly North Queensland | . June 
Pastoral and Agricultural Association) 
aes North | Upper North Pine Farmers’ Association ...| J. Skerman ... 
ine 
Wallumbilla | Wallumbilla Selectors’ League .. _ «| George Dalziel : 
Warwick ...| Eastern Downs Horticultural and Agricul- | J. Selke its ... | 81 Jan. & 
: tural Association 1 Feb. 
Wellington Ny cline ee Point Agricultural, Horticultural, | F. W. Wort ... ... | 13 June 
Boint and Industrial Association + 
Woombye ... | Woombye Fruitgrowers’ Association ... ... | PB. 8. Hungerford 
Woowoonga | Woowoonga Scrub Farmers’ Association ...| G. T. Worth... ru 
Zillmere ... | Zillmere Horticultural Society - .. «| C.M. F. Fischer ... | 20 Jan. 


GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURAL LABORATORY. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE Oe ON OF SAMPLES, AND SCALE 
iES, 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

1. All analyses will be carried out in the order in which the samples are received 
at the Laboratory, with the exception of perishable substances like sugar-cane juice, 
milk, &c., which will be analysed immediately after arrival. 

2. Should any person wish for an immediate analysis, the fee, charged in accord- 
ance with the scale of fees below, will be increased by 50 per cent. 

3. The samples may be forwarded by parcel post or by rail, carriage paid, to the 

Under Secretary for Agriculture, Brisbane, 
or direct to the 


Agricultural Chemist, Chemical Laboratory, Agricultural College, Gatton. 


In all cases a letter, giving full instructions as to the information required, and 
enclosing the prescribed fee, must be sent at the same time. 

4. Analyses will only be carried out if these instructions are adhered to, and if the 
samples are taken in accordance with further instructions issued below. 


SCALE OF FEES. 


Unis smds 
Soil—Partial chemical analysis, estimation of humus, nitrogen, 
lime, and total matter, insoluble in HCl... 4 or BO 
Or estimation of lime, potash, phosphoric acid, nitrogen 2 2 0 
Soil and subsoil—Partial analyses of the two samples according to 
either the one or the other of above eight schemes... 3.3 0 
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SCALE OF FERES—continued. 


Soil—Complete chemical analysis, giving moisture, humus, nitrogen, 
ue all the mineral constituents soluble in hydrochloric Bi 
BOUL ap gh oan tay ao se 0 


Soil and subsoil—Complete chemical analysis ... ait) ices 7) 4) 


Soil—Complete chemical analysis, as above; mechanical analysis, 
separation into gravel, sand, clay; and physical properties, 
as capacity for water, capillary and absorptive power, &c. 4 4 0 


Soil and subsoil—Complete chemical analysis, as above; mechanical 
analysis, separation into gravel, sand, clay ; and physical 
properties, as capacity for water, capillary and absorptive 
power, &c. So Ghar te ap) ate te a dhere 


Water—Partial analysis, giving total solids, loss on ignition, 
chlorine, ammonia, and albuminoid ammonia ap ay VA VEY 


Water—Complete analysis (without bacteriological examination), 3 3 0 


Manures—As bone ash, bonemeal, superphosphates, Thomas slag, 
kainite, ammonia salts, meatworks refuse, &c. 

Complete analysis, giving moisture, ash, sand, organic matter, 

phosphoric acid (soluble and insoluble), nitrogen, lime, 


potash te *hs 220 
Determination only of— 
Moisture... ate <3 ws) ne ees aes ae WW 3 
Sand ef 16 Py mPa ait as ad 5 OH 
WH a ae tae an od Ge CSR ae a Or 
Potash aa “ey ee rh pregeit..micatess; Maes en 0 MeO ke U: 
Total phosphoric acid... ies ag te: ne eR URLOMRO 
Phosphoric acid (citrate soluble th in 4p ca Ob 
Phosphoric acid (water soluble) er: ms ay) ee OP LOms Os 
Food stufis—Complete analysis, giving moisture, albuminoids, oil 
or fat, carbohydrates, ash, raw and digestible fibre uo BBW 
Estimation only of— 
Moisture... ee ne ax si <p ¢4) ay 10'S) 
Albuminoids te att x ot ar rn on il) 
Oil or fat... My, és) ah ag ae 4) a WW 4 
Ash ... Rte re ons os “fe ert) ia 05 0 
Total fibre ... ress oF oT ate an res og 
Digestible fibre... ag Bs £45 ¥f 07 6 
Sugar-cane, sugar-beet, megass—Analysis of .. (ie a ay tho ab dy 
If more than one sample, every additional sample ... 010 6 


Sugar-cane juice—Hstimation of cane-sugar, fruit-sugar, total solids, 
water, quotient of purity, % Brix or Beaume rh i 10 


0 

If more than one sample, every additional sample Og & 

Sugars, massecuites, molasses, jellies—Analysis of 35 a i i @ 

If more than one sample, every additional sample ... 015 0 

Milk, butter, cheese—Complete commercial analysis... ak oat 

Tanning materials— Assay of tannin... oe ont ae Pm Lome OSU 

Soaps—Commercial analysis ave a3 ne #5 i do Wah 
Limestone, cement, clay, marls, &c. ... ie ay: A an he 


The fee for any other analytical work not mentioned may be learned on application. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR TAKING AND COLLECTING OF SAMPLES. 


SOILS AND SUBSOILS. ~ 


In order to obtain a fair average sample of the soil from a block of land, as nearly 
as possible equal quantities of soil are collected from various parts of the field. 


A rough sketch of the field, paddock, or block of land from which the samples. 
Were taken should BecomnPany the samples. ‘The spots where the samples were taken 
are marked on this plan and are numbered. ‘This sketch plan should also indicate: 
Position of roads, creeks, gullies, ridges, general fall, and aspect of the land, &e. 
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Should the soil in various parts of the block show a very marked difference, it 
will be necessary to divide the block into two, rarely in more, parts. Should the 
different soil occur only in a small patch, this sample may be left out. 


Not less than three samples should be taken in each.section. A greater number 
is to be preferred, as a better average will be obtained. 


At the places chosen for the taking of the samples the surface is slightly scraped 
with a sharp tool, to remove any surface vegetation which has not as yet become part 
of the soil. 


Vertical holes from 10 to 18 inches square are dug in the ground to a depth of 
2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet. 


The holes are dug: out like post-holes; an earth-auger facilitates the operation 
considerably, and the holes may be trimmed with the spade afterwards. 


Careful note of the appearance of the freshly cut soil and subsoil should be taken. 
The depth of the real soil, which in most cases is easily distinguished, is also measure 
and noted for each hole. Note how deep the roots of the surface vegetation reach into 
the soil. If the soil changes gradually into the subsoil, as is the case in some places 
where the soil is of very great depth, this line of division is guessed approximately, or 
it is best to take the soil uniformly to a depth of 12 inches. 


With a spade a slice of soil is now cut off and put on toa clean bag. The same is done 
with the subsoil, and the slice is taken from where the soil ends (or 12 inches) to the 
bottom of the hole, and this subsoil placed on another bag. Stones over the size of a 
pea may be picked ont, the rough quantity of such stones estimated, and a few enclosed 
with the samples. Fine roots must not be taken out from the soil samples. . The same 
operation is repeated at the other places chosen. ‘ake careful note and description of 
soils in each hole, as numbered and marked on plan given. The samples of sol 
collected on the one bag are thoroughly mixed by breaking up any large clods, and 
about 10 1b. of the mixture put into a clean canvas bag, which is securely tied up and 
labelled. ‘The same is done with the samples of subsoil collected on the other bag. 


All the samples collected are afterwards placed in a wooden box. 


It is important to use clean bags and clean boxes, and also that the samples should 
not be left in the neighbourhood of stables or manure heaps. 


"A short description of the land must accompany the samples and the sketch plan. 
In the case of cultivated land, state how long the land has been under cultivation, 
what crops were chiefly grown, result of such crops, was any manure applied, whens 
cand what sort, and in what quantities per acre. In the case of virgin asi state if the 
land was heavily timbered or not, ringbarked, if scrub or forest land, what sort of 
timber was chiefly growing on the land. In all cases a description of the neighbouring 
land, outcropping rocks, &c., are of great value. Also state if the land is naturally or 
artificially drained or not; describe the land as regards its position to hills, roads, 
creeks, ridges, &c. ‘ nly by adhering strictly to these instructions, and by giving 
minute details, can benelit be derived from the soil analyses. 


WATER. 
It is best to collect and forward samples of water for analysis in stoppered glass 
bottles, generally known as Winchester quarts. 


The bottles have to be perfectly clean, and stoppers must fit well. Corks should 
be avoided, but if used must be new and well washed with the water before being used 
for closing the bottle. : 


When taking waters from taps, pumps, bores, the water must be allowed to ruD 
for a while before taking the sample. When taking the water out of a well, pond, or 
river, the bottle is completely immersed, but care must be taken not to disturb the 

mud or sediment at the bottom of the water. Before the sample is actually collected, 
' the bottle is rinsed three times with the water, filling each time about one-third full. 
The bottle is then filled within about 1 inch from the top; the stopper is inserted and 
‘securely tied down with a clean piece of linen or calico. 


The stopper must not be fastened or luted with sealing-wax, paste, plaster of 


paris, &c. 
MANURES. 


When taking samples of artificial manures from bags, the samples must be take? 
from different bags and at different places of the bag and not only from the top; % 

the contents are emptied on a heap and mixed up well and the sample then take” 
About 1 to 2 Ib. put into a clean bag should be forwarded for analysis. : 
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FOOD STUFFS, Ere. 

It is always important to obtain good average samples, and this can only be done 

_ by great care in taling the samples from different places, mixing well, and taking a 
Small part of the mixture. This method would apply to any dry foodstuffi—as 

grains of any kind, peas, beans, chaff, pollard, meal, &c. For the analysis of green 

oods—as green hay, sorghum, silage—it is best to make a mixture of the sample by 

Passing it through a chaffcutter, and by taking an accurately weighed quantity—say ~ 
21b. This quantity is then dried in the sun, taking care that nothing is lost, and when 
dry put in ater and forwarded for analysis, stating how much of the original green 

Stuff the total amount of the dried material sent represents. The green samples may 

also he forwarded without drying in fruit-preserving jars. 

To collect information about value. of green manures, it is best to plot out exactly 
One square yard in the field covered with the plant, not picking out a position where 
the growth is very heavy or poor, but about a fair average. Four pegs are driven 
into the ground at the four corners, and string stretched between them; with a sharp 
Spade all the plants are cut along the strings, so as to get really the growth of 1 
Square yard. The plants are all collected and accurately weighed, passed through a 
chaffcutter, and the sample for analysis taken as above described. In many cases 
the roots may be also pulled out, weighed separately, and a sample forwarded. 

The samples must be accompanied by a description of the crop—when planted, 
how old when cut, if the land was manured or not, weight of crop per acre or per 
pate yard, and weight of the sample forwarded when in its green state. In the case 
of green manures it is generally best to take the samples just after flowering, and 

Immediately before ploughing in. 

Samples of Sugar-cane, Sorghum, &c., are sent in bundles of six to ten whole 
stalks, wrapped up in sacks. Give nature, variety, and age of the crop. 

Samples of Sugur-cane Juice, as, for instance, obtained at the rollers of sugar-mill, 
must be sent in clean bottles holding about a pint of juice. The juice may be pre- 
Served by the addition of a drop or two of formaline, or by sterilising the juice by 

eating the bottle containing the juice, before corking up, in a bucket or pan of warm 
water, gradually raising the heat until the juice in the bottle reaches a temperature of 
about 140 degrees Fahr. : 

_ Samples of Milk or Cream, for analysis, are best preserved by addition of a few 
drops of formaline solution ; other preservatives should not be used. 

Should a sample be taken with the view of checking the composition of an article 
to be sold or bought—for instance, the value of a maure sold and guaranteed to contain 
a certain amount of fertilising substances—an average sample must first be taken by 
the buyer in ipa) of the vendor. ‘lhis sample is to be divided into three portions, 
each portion being securely fastened, marked, and sealed by both parties, each retain- 
Ing a portion for further reference, and forwarding the third sample to be analysed. 


Chief Secretary’s Office, 

Brisbane, 20th July, 1900. 
qpee following Proclamation, issued by His Excellency the Governor of Tasmania in 
Council, is published for general information, d : 

ROBERT PHILP. 


et 


Government Norice. 
No. 212, ‘ 
5 Agricultural Department, 
Hobart, 23rd June, 1900. 
Tux Governor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation, under “The 
Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898” (62 Vict. No. 21). 
By His Excellency’s Command, 


GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture, 


_—_—— 


“THE VEGETATION DISEASES ACT, 1898.” 


A PROCLAMATION. 
Wuxrsas it is expedient to permit the importation, introduction, or bringing into Tasmania 
°F all citrous trees, cone-bearing trees, ferns, cacti, geraniums, bulbs, and all other plants 
excepting fruit trees, cuttings, scions, buds and grafts of fruit trees, the importation of which 
's absolutely prohibited), subject to the performance of such conditions us are prescribed by 
Regulations made under ‘The Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898” (62 Vict, No, 21), bearing even 
F ' ° 
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date herewith, or by any Regulations under the said Act which may from time to time be made 
Py me in Council: Now, therefore, I, the Right Honourable Jenico WILLIAM JOSEPH, 
iscount Gormanston, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael 
and Saint George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the colony of ‘Tasmania a0 
its Dependencies, in Council, in pursuance of the provisions of the said Act, do, by this my 
Proclamation, permit the importation, introduction, or bringing into Tasmania of all citrous 
_ trees, cone-bearing trees, ferns, cacti, geraniums, bulbs, and all other plants (excepting fruit trees, 
cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees, the importation of which is absolutely 
prohibited), subject to the performance of such conditions as are prescribed by Regulations 
made under the said Act bearing even date herewith, or by any Regulations under the sal 
Act which may from time to time be made by me, in Council: And I do hereby declare, 
that unless such conditions prescribed as aforesaid by Regulations made or to be made under 
the said Act, or any of them, are performed, I do hereby prohibit the importation, introduction, 
or bringing into Tasmania of the trees and plants so as aforesaid permitted by this wy 
Proclamation to be imported, introduced or brought into Tasmania. 
Given under my hand at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this twenty-second day of June, 


one thousand nine hundred. 
GORMANSTON, Governor. 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


Chief Secretary’s Office, 
; Brisbane, 25th July, 1900. 
MPHE following Regulations, made by His Excellency the Governor of Tasmania in Council, 
under “The Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898,” are published for general information. 


ROBERL PHILP. 


Government Novice. 
No. 2138. 
Agricultural Department, 
Hobart, 22nd June, 1900. 
Tux Governor in Council has been pleased to make the following Regulations, under «Mhe 
Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898” (62 Vict. No. 21). 


By His Excellency’s Command, _ 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


REGULATIONS. 

1. Any nursery in which plants are grown for export to Tasmania shall hold a Certificate, 
signed by the Government Entomologist of the exporting country, that such nursery is free 
from all pests injurious to fruit trees; and such Certificate shall be forwarded to the Secretary 
for Agriculture in Tasmania. 

2. Such plants as aforesaid shall be inspected by an Inspector of the Department of 
Agriculture of the said exporting country, duly appointed for that purpose, and, if foun! 
to be free from all pests injurious to fruit trees, a Certificate shall be issued to that effect by 
the said Inspector and forwarded to the Secretary for Agriculture in Tasmania. 

8. All citrous trees, cone-bearing trees, ferns, cacti, geraniums, bulbs, or any plant (other 
than fruit trees, cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees), shall, before shipment: 
Tasmania, be fumigated with Hydrocyanic Acid Gas in a properly constructed fumigating 
chamber, for at least one hour, under the supervision of an Inspector duly appointed for that 
purpose, and a Certificate shall be issued by such Inspector, and forwarded to the Secretary 
for Agriculture in Tasmania, that such fumigation has been properly carried out. 

4. The plants above mentioned shall be unpacked for. examination by an Inspector at the 
port of entry, in a fumigating chamber, and the packing destroyed. If, in the opinion of 
Government Entomologist of Tasmania, the plants above mentioned can safely be introduce 
into Tasmania, such plants shall be fumigated with Hydrocyanic Acid Gas in a propery 
constructed fumigating chamber, for not less than one hour before delivery, under the su me: 
vision of an Inspector duly appointed for that purpose in Tasmania, and a Certificate shal at 
issued by such Inspector, and forwarded to the Secretary for Agriculture for Tasmania, th 
such fumigation has been properly carried out. too 

5. The plants above mentioned shall be landed at the ports of Hobart and Launce® y 
and at no other port in Tasmania. the 

6. If any such plants are found to contain any pest the same shall be destroyed forthWiie 

7. All costs and charges of inspection, fumigation, and destruction shall be borne by vg 
consignee, provided that if such consignee be an agent only, all costs and charges as afores 
shall be borne by the person for whom he is acting, 
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Chief Secretary’s Office, 
Brisbane, 4th September, 1900. 
HE following Proclamations and Regulations, issued by His Excellency the Governor 


of Tasmania in Council, are published for general information. 
JAMES R. DICKSON. 


GOVERNMENT NOTICE. 
No, 256, 
Agricultural Department, 
Hobart, 8rd August, 1900. 
Tue Governor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation under ‘The 
Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898.” 
By His Excellency’s Command, 

GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


“THE VEGETATION DISEASES ACT, 1898.” 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Wuereas I, the Right Honourable Jentco WinuiaAm JosEPH, Viscount Gormanston, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over the Colony of Tasmania and its Dependencies, in Council, did, 
by a Proclamation dated the twenty-second day of June, one thousand nine hundred, made in 
pursuance of Section Three of ‘* The Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898 ” (62 Vict. No. 21), absolutely 
prohibit the importation, introduction, and bringing into the Colony of Tasmania of any fruit 
trees, cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees: And whereas it is expedient that such 
Proclamation as aforesaid should be revoked, and that other provision should be made in lieu 
thereof: Now, therefore, I, the Right Honourable Jenico Winni1AM JosEPH, Viscount 
Gormanston, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint 
George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief as aforesaid, in Council, in pursuance of the power 
and authority in me vested by Section Three of the said Act, and of every other power me in this 
behalf enabling, do hereby revoke my said recited Proclamation: And I hereby absolutely 
prohibit the importation, introduction, and bringing into the said Colony of Tasmania of all fruit 
trees, cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees, and the barberry, linden, enonymus, grape- 
Vine, maple, acacias, rose, strawberry, raspberry, hawthorn, ash, gooseberry, currants, honey- 
suckle, lilac, privet, bignonia, elm, oak, birch, alder, chestnut, willow, and poplar, or cuttings, 
scions, buds, and grafts of any of the same. 


Given under my hand,.at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this third day of August, 
one thousand nine hundred. 
. GORMANSTON, Govr. i 


By His Excellency’s Command, 
GKO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture, 


0 RE nn an ry 


GOVERNMENT Notice. 


No. 257. 
Agricultural Department, : 
: ’ Hobart, 8rd August, 1900. 
Tux Governor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation, under ‘‘The 
Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898.” 


By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture, 


— 


“THE VEGETATION DISEASES ACT, 1898.” 
A. PROCLAMATION. 


Wuereas I, the Right Honourable Jentco Winiiam JoserH, Viscount Gormanston, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over the Colony of Tasmania and its Dependencies, in Council, did, 

y a Proclamation dated the twenty-second day of June, one thousand nine hundred, made in 
pursuance of the provisions of ‘‘ The Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898” (62 Vict. No. 21), permit 
the importation, introduction, or bringing into Tasmania of the trees and plants therein named, 
S8nbj‘ct_to the performance of such conditions as were prescribed by certain Regulations therein 
referred to: And whereas it is expedient that such Proclamation as aforesaid should be revoked, 
and that other provision should be made in lieu thereof: Now, therefore, I, the Right Honour- 
able Jentco Winntam JoserH, Viscount Gormanston, Knight Grand Cross of the Most 

istinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief as 
aforesaid, in Council, in pursuance of the provisions of the said Act, do, by this my Procla- 
Mation, permit the importation, introduction, or bringing into Tasmania of any plant or plants 
(other than fruit trees, cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees, and the a iaery) linden, 
Snonymus, grapevine, maple, acacias, rose, strawberry, raspberry, hawthorn, ash, gooseberry, 
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currants, honeysuckle, lilac, privet, bignonia, elm, oak, birch, alder, chestnut, willow, and 
poplar, or cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of any of the same, the importation of which 18 
absolutely prohibited), subject to the performance of such conditions as are prescribed, bY 
Regulations made under the said Act bearing even date herewith, or by any Regulations under 
the said Act which may from time to time be made by_me in Council: And I do hereby 
declare, that unless such conditions prescribed as aforesaid by Regulations made or to be made 
under the said Act, or any of them, are performed, I do hereby prohibit the importation, intro- 
duction, or bringing into Tasmania of any plant or plants so as aforesaid permitted by this 
my Proclamation to be imported, introduced, or brought into Tasmania. 


Given under my hand, at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this third day of August, one 


thousand nine hundred. 
GORMANSTON, Govr. 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO, COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


GOVERNMENT Norickr. 
No. 258. . 
Agricultural Department, 
Hobart, 3rd August, 1900. 
THE Governor in Council has been pleased to revoke the Regulations made under ‘The 
Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898” (62 Vict. No. 21), dated the twenty-second day of June, one 
thousand nine hundred, and to make the following Regulations under the said Act in lien thereof 


By His Excellency’s Gommand, 
GEO, COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


REGULATIONS. 


1. The Regulations made by the Governor in Council under “The Vegetation Diseases Act, 
1898” (62 Vict. No. 21), and published by Government Notice (No. 213), dated the twenty- 
second day of June, one thousand nine hundred, are hereby revoked, and replaced by the: 
following Regulations :— 

2. Any plant or plants (other than fruit trees, cuttings, scions, buds and grafts of fruit trees 
and the barberry, linden, enonymus, grapevine, maple, acacias, rose, strawberry, raspberry? 
hawthorn, ash, gooseberry, currants, honeysuckle, lilac, privet, bignonia, elm, oak, birch, alder, 
chestnut, willow, and poplar, or cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of any of the same, the 
Importation of which is by Proclamation, dated the third day of August, one thousand nine 
hundred, absolutely prohibited) shall, if imported, introduced, or brought into Tasmania from 
any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, or from Europe, be unpacked for examination 
by an inspector duly appointed for that purpose, at the port of entry, in a properly constructe 
fumigating chamber, and the packing destroyed, and such plant or plants shall be fumigated with 
Hydrocyanic Acid Gas for not less than one hour before delivery, under the supervision of such 
inspector, 

3. Such plants shall, if imported, introduced, or brought into Tasmania from any of the 
Australian Colonies or New Zealand, be accompanied with a copy of a certificate signed by 
the Government Entomologist of the exporting country that the nursery in which such plants 
are grown for export is free from San José Seale; but this Regulation No. 3 shall not be 
deemed to apply to bulbs. ; 

4. Such plants, before shipment to Tasmania from any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, shall be fumigated with Hydrocyanic Acid Gas ina properly constructed fumigating 
chamber for at least one hour, under the supervision of an inspector duly appointed for that 
purpose, and a certificate shall be issued by such inspector and forwarded to the Secretary for 
Agriculture in Tasmania that such fumigation has been properly carried out; but this Regulation 
No. 4 shall not be deemed to apply to bulbs, or to the importation, introduction, or bringing into 
Tasmania of same. 

5. Any such plants, imported, introduced, or brought into Tasmania from any place whatever's 
shall be landed at the Ports of Hobart or Launceston, and at no other port in Tasmania. 

6. If any such plants, imported, introduced, or brought into Tasmania from any place 
AEA are found to contain any pest injurious to fruit trees, such plants shall be destroy’ 

orthwith. 

7. All costs and charges of inspection, fumigation, and destruction shall be borne by the 
consignee: provided that if such consignee be an agent only, all costs and charges as aforesal 
shall be borne by the person for whom he is acting, and all costs and charges of inspection an) 
fumigation as aforesaid shall be paid before the delivery of any such plants. 


GOVERNMENT Notice. 
Wo, 259. 
Agricultural Department, 
Hobart, 38rd August, 1900- 
THE Governor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation under Cray 
Diseased Animals Importation Prevention Act” (47 Vict. No. 2) 


By His Excellency’s Command, ; 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture 
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“THE DISEASED ANIMALS IMPORTATION PREVENTION ACT.” 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Wuereas His Excellency the Honourable Sir Joun StoxeLt Dopps, Knight Companion of the 
Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Chief Justice of the Colony of 
Tasmania, Administrator of the Government thereof, in Council, did, by a Proclamation under 
his hand, dated the 26th day of July, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine, absolutely 
propie for a period of Twelve months, the importation into Tasmania of any horses, cattle, and 

ides from the Colony of Queensland: Now, I, the Right Honourable Jenico WILLIAM JOSEPH, 
Viscount Gormanston, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael 
and Saint George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the Colony of Tasmania and 
its Dependencies, in Council, in pursuance of the power and path aa me vested by Section 
Three of the Diseased Animals Importation Prevention Act (47 Vict. No. 2), and of every other 
power me, in this behalf, enabling, do, by this my Proclamation, absolutely prohibit, for 

welve months as from the expiration of the said period, the importation into Tasmania of any 
horses, cattle, and hides from the said Colony of Queensland. 


Given under my hand, at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this third day of August, one 
thousand nine hundred. 
GORMANSTON, Govr. 


By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO, COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


GovernMENT Notice. 


No. 260. 
Agricultural Department, 
. Hobart, 3rd August, 1900. 
Tux Governor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation, under ‘The 
Contagious Diseases (Cattle) Act, 1861.” 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture, 


“THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (CATTLE) ACT, 1861.” 
A. PROCLAMATION. 


Wuereas His Excellency Sir Ropert Grorak CrooksHank Hamitron, Knight Commander of 
the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the 
Colony of Tasmania and its Dependencies, did, by Proclamation given under his hand on the 
eighteenth day of August, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight, prohibit the importation 
into any part of Tasmania, except Hobart and Launceston, of all cattle imported from the 
colonies of Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, and 
New Zealand, subject to certain restrictions in such Proclamation set forth: And whereas it is 
expedi: nt to annul the said Proclamation and to make other provision in lieu thereof: Now, 
therefore, I, the Right Honourable Jenico Witt1AM JosEPH, Viscount Gormanston, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over the colony of Tasmania and its Dependencies, in Council, by 
virtue of the powers conferred on me by ‘ The Contagious Diseases (Cattle) Act, 1861,” do hereby 
annul the hereinbefore-recited Proclamation made as aforesaid under the provisions of the said 
Act ; and I do hereby permit the importation and landing to take place at Hobart and Launceston 
of all cattle for the purposes of slaughter only imported tan the colonies of Victoria, New South 
Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, and New Zealand, subject to the 
following restrictions ;— 

1, All such cattle imported into Hobart shall be landed at the cattle jetty, in the River 
Derwent, near the public slaughter-house for the city of Hobart, and shall be driven 
from such jetty along the fenced road leading from the said jetty between the Queen’s 
Domain and the said river to the said slaughter-house. 

2, All such cattle imported into Launceston shall be landed at the cattle jetty lately erected 
near the public slaughter-house situate at Inveresk, on the banks of the River Tamar, 
at a spot known as Home Reach, and shall be driven direct along the race connecting 
the said jetty with the slaughter-house yards. 

No such cattle shall be landed upon that part of the said jetty which connects with 
the race leading away from the said public slaughter-house in the direction of the 
barrier fence erected at a chain radius from the said slaughter-house and the said jetty. 

8. The captain or person in command of every ship or other vessel having any such cattle 
on board to be Janded in this Colony shall forthwith, after his arrival in the Colony, 
notify to the Government Inspector of Stock at Hobart or Launceston, as the case may 
be, that such ship or other vessel has such cattle on board to be landed in this Colony. 

4, All such cattle, upon being landed from any such ship or vessel, shall be inspected by 
the Government Inspector of Stock at the slaughter-house for Hobart, or at Inveresk, 
as the case may be; and all such cattle which on such inspection appear to be infected 
with any contagious or infectious disease shall be immediately killed and disposed of as. 
the said Inspector of Stock may direct. 


Given under my hand, at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this third day of August, one 


thousand nine hundred. : 
GORMANSTON, Govr. 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. % 
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Chief Secretary’s Office, 
Brisbane, 14th September, 1900. 
pee following Proclamations, issued by His Excellency the Governor of New South Wales in 
Council, are published for general information. 
JAMES R. DICKSON. 


PROCLAMATION. 


By His Excellency The Right Honourable W1LLIAM, EARL BEAUCHAMP, Knight Commander 
of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Colony of New South Wales and its Dependencies. 

Wuereas the Governor is empowered by section 9 of the “ Vegetation Diseases Act, 1897,” 
from time to time by Proclamation in the Gazett+, to declare any disease affecting plants to be 
a disease within the meaning of the said Act: Now, therefore, I, Wuiittam, Haru 
Bravouamp, the Governor aforesaid, with the advice of the Executive Council, do, by this my 
Proclamation, declare Potato Scab (Oospora scabies) to be a disease within the meaning of the 
said Act. ; . 
Given under my Hand and Seal, at Government House, Sydney, this tenth day of 
August, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred, and in the sixty- 
fourth year of Her Majesty’s reign. 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
JOHN L, FEGAN. 
Gop Save THE Queen! 


PROCLAMATION. 


By His Excellency The Right Honourable Wit11aM, EARL BEAvoHAmMP, Knight Commander 
of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Colony of New South Wales and its Dependencies. 

Wuerras the Governor is empowered by section 1 of the “Vegetation Diseases Act, 1897,” to 
prohibit, by Proclamation in the Gazette, the introduction into this colony of any plant which 
is likely to mmtroduce any disease or insect into the said Colony: Now, therefore, 1, W1LtraM, 
Earn Braucuamp, the Governor aforesaid, with the advice of the Executive Council, do, by 
this my Proclamation, prohibit the introduction into this Colony from any place outside the 
Colony of any plant affected by the disease known as Potato Scab (Vospora scabies). 
Any plant introduced in contravention to the above Proclamation may be forthwith 
destroyed, or otherwise dealt with as the Minister may direct. 
Given under my Hand and Seal, at Government House, Sydney, this tenth day of 
August, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred, and in the sixty- 
fourth year of Her Majesty’s reign. 
; By His Excellency’s Command, 
JOHN L. FEGAN. 
Gop SAvE THE QurEN! 


ALL communications on matters connected with the literary department of 
the Queensland Agricultural Journal must be addressed to the Editor. Ques- 
tions or articles referring to stock should be addressed to the Chief Inspector 
of Stock ; and all departmental inquiries are to be sent to the Under Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture. 

For the information of those who are desirous of communicating with the 
managers of State farms, we give their names and addresses below :—Queens- 
land Agricultural College, Gatton, principal, J. Mahon; Inspector of State 
Farms, Department of Agriculture, W. Soutter; Westbrook State Farm, West- 
brook, manager, H. C. Quodling; Biggenden State Farm, Biggenden, manager, 
Henry A ardent; Hermitage State Farm, Warwick, manager, C. Ross; 
Gindie State Farm, manager, Kk. Jarrott; Redland Bay Experiment Orchard, 
neat J. Henderson; Kamerunga State Nursery, Cairns, overseer, G. B. 

rooks. 


By Authority: Epmunp Grxcory, Government Printer, William street, Brisbane. 
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Public Announcements. 


The kditor will be glad to receive any papers of special merit which may 
be read at meetings of Agricultural and Pastoral Associations in Queensland, 
reserving, however, the right to decide whether their value and importance 
will justify their publication. ; 


The Queensland Agricultural Journal will be supplied tc all members of 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies who do not derive their livelihood 
solely from the land, on payment, in advance, of an annual subscription of 5s. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements which relate wholly to the sale of Agricultural Machinery, 
Seeds, Plants, Manures, Farm Stock, Feeding Stuff, &c., will be inserted in the - 
Journal at the following rates :— 


ES ae Cl 
Full page, per issue... 0 es 4 0 0 
Half page, per issue... oe, es Pik) (0) 
Quarter page, per issue oh iv 110 0 


On advertisements standing for six months a discount of 15 per cent. will 
be allowed, and 25 per cent. on those inserted for twelve months. 


LIST OF AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL, AND PASTORAL 
SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS IN QUEENSLAND. 


Postal Address. | Name of Society. Name ot Secretary. pete ; 
Allora -.. | Central Downs Agricultural and Horticultural J. H. Buxton... ... | 6 Feb, 
' Association 
Ayr... ... | Lower Burdekin Farmers’ Association ... | Winsor H. Wilmington 
Beaudesert ... Loree and Albert Pastoral and Agricultural | M. Hinchcliffe ... | 11 May 
ociety : 
Beenleigh ... Bees send Pastoral Society of Southern | Wilson Holliday ... | 7 Sept, 
ueenslani 
Biggenden ...| Biggenden Agricultural and Pastoral Society | Charles H. Peppin ... | 13 ea 14 
une 

Birthamba ...| South Kolan Agricultural and General |G. W. Nixon 

Progress Association 
Blackall... | Barcoo Pastoral Society... ...  ... ... |F. Clewett ... 
Boonah __... | Fassifern and Dugandan Agricultural and | J. A. McBean ... | 14 and 15 

Pastoral Association ‘ June 
Bowen ... | Bowen Fruitgrowers and Farmers’ Association W. S. Palmer a 
Bowen ... | Pastoral, Agricultural, and Mining Association) J. E. Smith ... <pit aaa 
Bowen mt i cia: armers and Settlers’ Association | Joseph Cooper . ... 
Booyal ... | Booyal Farniers’ Progress Association ... | Thos, Skillington ... 
Brisbane... | Horticultural Society of Queensland .. _... | J. F. Bailey ... _... | April 
Brisbane... | Queensland Acclimatisation Society ... _... | E. Grimloyaarrner ss 
Brisbane _..’|"National Agricultural and Industrial. Asso-| H. GC. Wood a 

; ciation of Queensland 

Brisbane... | Queensland Fruit and Economic Plantgrowers’ | J. F. Cooksley 

Association 
Brisbane _...| Queensland Stockbreeders and Graziers’ F. A. Blackman 

Association | 


L 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES—continued. 


Postal Address, Name of Society. | Name of Secretary. pare 
| 
ar: | 
Brisbane . | United Pastoralists’ Association . | Fredk. Ranson 
Bundaberg ... | Bundzberg Horticultural and Industrial Society H. E. Ashley 
Bundaberg ... | Council of Agriculture .. R. G. Curtis . 
Bundaberg ... | Woonzarra Canegrowers and Farmers’ Asso- |W. H. Dart . 
ciation | 
Burpengary... | Burpengary Farmers’ Association .|C. H. Ham 
Byrnestown... | Byrnestown Farmers’ Progress Association .. .| J. Dufficy 
Caboolture ... | Caboolture Farmers’ Association . |G. Mallet 
Cairns _—.... | Aloombah Farmers’ Association Chas. R. Spencer ... 
Cairns .| Cairns Agricultural, Pastoral, and “Mining A. J. Draper .15 and 6 
Association | Sept. 
Cairns ... | Cairns District Coffee-growers’ Association ...| W. A. Hannam 
Cairns . | Cairns District United Farmers’ “Association | Wm. Griffin 
Cairns Hambiedon Planters’ Association... A. M. Stephens " 
Charleville .. | Central Warrego Pastoral and Agricultural E. F. C. ‘anning . .. | 25 and 26 
Association Lay 
Charters Towers Pastoral, Agricultural, and Mining) W. Tilley .. ... 30 ‘and eH 
Towers Association May; 1 
: ln June 
Childers . | Isis Agricultural Association ... H. EER Fee. 
Childers... | Doolbi ean Branch, Isis Agricultural Asso: | W, TrH. Job 
ciatio: 
Childers . Childers Mill Branch, Isis Agricultural Asso- |} H. Epps 
ciation 
Clermont ...|Pesk Downs Pastoral, Horticultural, and F. Leysley 
Agricultural Society ; ‘ ; 
Clermont ... ee ae inp veal and Settlers’ Asso-| A. G. Pursell 
Cooktown ... Cag “District Pastoral and Agricaljnel W.R. Humphreys .. 
ociety : 
Cooran ... | Cooran vero and Agricultural Association | Thos. Smith ... 
Cordalba_... | Cordalba Farmers’ Association ... | B. Goodliffe ... 
Currajong ... | Currajong Farmers’ Progress Association ... | Wm. Howard Fs 
unnamulla | South Warrego Pastoral Association .. | J. Winward ... te 
Dalby .| Northern Downs Pastoral anal Agricultural | W, M. Alexander ... Juiy _ 
Association TI EES bi 
Dallarnil Dallarnil Farmers’ Association ..| W. E. Burton ob 
Scrub, wd | ! 
Deg ilbo 
Desention EY Deception Bay Farmers’ Association .. ... |B. J.T. Liscombe .. 
Degilbo Degilbo District Farmers’ Association .|J. Harvey ... 3 a and 28 
lec., 1900: 
Forest Hill ... | Forest Hill Farmers’ Progress Association ... | D, 8S, Foreman i 
Gayndah ...|Gayndah Agricultural and Horticultural) J.C. Kerr ... .. 
Association 
Gladstone ... | Gladstone Pastoral and Agricultural Associa- | W. J. Manning 
tion 
Glealyon ... | Afton Downs Farmers’ Association ... L. J. Eee 
Gooburrum, | Gooburrum Farmers and Canegrowers’ Asso- | W, J. Tutin .. 
Bunda ciation | 
Goondiwindi a River Pastoral and Agricultural} A. Warden ... 
ociety 
Gympie... Agricultural, Mining, and Pastoral Society | F. Vaughan .. a 1saied 14 
| Sept, 
Gympie 3 ES Farmers’ Progress Association ... | William Bellman 
Gympie... | Deep Creek Farmers’ Pro semalittihen W. Reid an . 
Gympie . | Gympie Horticultural Society .. ... | Charles Brasch .{19 pe 20 
Pp 
Gympie _... | The Pie and Eel Creek Farmers’ Association | Wm. H. Ryan op 
Gympie . | Gympie Central’ Farmers and Progress Asso- | J. Taaeee Maynard 
ciation 
Haslemore, Herbert River Farmers’ League an . | Alfred Henry art 
Victoria, : 
Herbert Riv. 
Helidon . | Helidon Serub Farmers’ eee ASSL Jas. a Eg sage) hy 
Herbert River | Halifax Planters’ Club ... 43 H. G. Faithful 3 
Herbert River | Macnade Farmers’ Association... :, | Edwin S. Waller 


OOOO 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES—continued. 


Postal Address. 


Name of Society. 


Herbert River 
Herberton ... 


Hodgson 
Hughenden... 


- Ingham 
Ingham 


Ipswich 
Ipswich 


Kandanga 
Less Gympie) 
olan 


Ladeside 
Laidley 


Loganba mer: 
Longreach . 


Lucinda Point 
Mackay, 


Mackay 


Mackay 5 
Mapleton, vid 
ambour 
Maryborough 
Maryborough 
Maryborough 
Maryborough 


Miallo 
Miara, 
Yandaran 
Milbon 
Mitchell 


Mosman River 
Mount Cotton 


Mount Mee... 
Mount Morgan 


Nambour. 
Nambour 


Nerang 


North Isis ... 
North Pine ... 


Palmwood* ... 
Palmwoods ... 


Pialba st 
Pinbarren .., 


Pittsworth ... 
Port Douglas 
Razorback . 

Rockhampton 


Rockhampton 


Ripple Creek Farmers’ Association... 
Mining, Pastoral, and Agricultural ‘Associa- 
tion 


. | Hodgson Farmers’ Association .. 


Hughenden Pastoral and Agricultural Asso- 
ciation 

Herbert River Farmers’ Association ... 

Herbert River” Pastoral and Agricultural 
Association (Agricultural Show) 


. | Ipswich and West Moreton Agricultural and 


Horticultural Society 


- | Queensland Pastoral and Agricultural Society 


Kandanga Farmers’ Association 
Kolan Canegrowers and Farmers’ Association 


Mungore Farmers’ Association... 


. | Lockyer Agricultural and Industrial ‘Society 


(Ploughing Match, Laidley) 
Logan Farming and ‘Industrial Association ... 
. | Longreach Pastoral and Agricultural Society 


Victoria Farmers’ Association .. 


. | Agricultural, Pastoral; and Muing Association 
... | Pioneer River Farmers’ Association ..,' 


. | The Mackay and District Horticultural Society 


Mapleton ‘and Dulong Fruitgrowers and 
Farmers’ Progress Association: 

Dairymen’s Association . 

Maryborough Horticultural Society . oh 

The Island Farmers’ Progress Association... 

Wide Bay and Burnett Pastorai and Agricul- 
tural Society 


. | Miallo Progress Association 


Avondale Farmers and Planters’ Association 


nant elle Farmers’ Association .. 
. | Mitche: 


and Maranoa Pastoral, ‘Agricultural, 
and Vinegrowers’ Association, 

Mosiman River Farmers’ Association .. 

Mount Cotton and Tingalpa Division “Fruit. 
‘growers and Farmers’ Association j 

Mount Mee Farmers’ Association .. 

Mount Morgan Agricultural, Pastoral, and 
Poultry Society 


.| The Rosemount Association ... 
.| The Nambour, Blackall Range, and Moreton 


Agricultural, Mining, and Pastoral Society 


.. | South “Queensland and Border Pastoral and 


Agricultural Society ~ 
North Isis rine ec Association ... 
Moreton Agricultural, Horticultural, and In- 
dustrial Association 
Maroochie Pastoral, Agricultural, 
tural, and Industrial Association 
Palmwoods Industrial EFruitgrowers and 
Farmers’ Progress Association 


Horticul- 


. | Pialba Karmers’ Association 


pina Agricultural and Progress Asso- 
ciatio 

Pittsworth Pastoral, Agricultural, and Horti- 
cultural Association 

Pastoral, Agricultural, and Mining Association 

The Razorback Fruitgrowers’ Association... 

Centra! Queensland ‘farmers and Selectors’ 
Association 

Central Queensland Stockowners’ Association 


Name ct Secretary. 


J. W. Grimes 


John M. Hollway is: 


C.W. Nimmo 
H. P. Blackall 
P. J. Cochrane 
P. W. Cameron 
Elias Harding 


... | N, Rasmussen 


C. Marks 


I. M. Robinson 
John Fielding 


F. W. Peek ... 
J. P. Peterson 


W. 5S. C. Natron 
F. Black 
E. Swayne 


Fred. Bourne 
W. J. Smith ... 


Woernct 
. Corbett 


Geo. W. Muntz 
EN, Sharman 


R. Thomas... 
Toe W. Walker 


panes Etheridge 
Je Ra legart oy 


W. J. Browne 


W.J. at 
J. Duffield 


Ernest E. tee 
Frank Shurvell 
B. Stephens 


ii. ‘Armitage, senr, ... 


W. H. Dorrat 
Robert Tinning 


T. Whitely, Coowonga 


R. R. Dawbarn 


Date of 
Show. 


3 and 4 
_April 


7 and 8 
May 


Sept. 


... | 27 Sept. 
. | 11_and 12 


July 


| 11 Oct. 


:|17 and 18 


April 


I) ] 28 and 29 


June 


4, 5, and 
6 July 


5 Oct, 


2 Aug. 


* Snow Day.—Thursday previous to the Exhibition of the Queensland National, eee and 
Industrial Associatiou, Brisbane. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES—continued. 


Postal Address, Name of Society. Name of Secretary. pate 0 
Rockhampton | Rockhampton Agricultural Society .| R. R. Dawbarn + | 29) ee 30 
ay 
Roma . | Western Pastoral and Agricultural Association | Angus McPherson ... 
of Queensland 
Roma ... | Yingerbay Farmers’ Association ... | Alex. C. McIntyre ... 
Rosewood ...|Farmers’Ulub ... ... 420 .| P. H. Adams... ... | 4 Oct. 
Southport ... | Southport Horticultural Society .| BE. Fass 4X . | 19 April 
Springsure ... | Queensland Pastoral Society ... .. «| G. R. Milliken 
Stanthorpe .. ele Cc Agricultural, and Mining | Geo. Simcocks Vs 8 
ety eb. 
Stanthorpe ... Sere Horticultural and Viticultural | R. Hoggan 
jociety 
Stanwell ... | The Stanwell Agricultural Society ...|A. Spanner ... 
St. George ... | Balonne Pastoral and Agricultural Association | T, M. Cummings 
Tinana ... | Tinana Fruitgrowers and Farmers’ Association| Chas. Parke ... 
Toowoomba... | Darling Downs Horticultural Association ...| H. Hopkins ... ir 
Toowoomba... | Drayton and Toowoomba Agricultural and | H. Symes .. | 23 and 24 
orticultural Society Jan, 
Toowoomba... | Royal Agricultural Society of Queensland ...| F. Burtt : a ABD BH 
an 
Aug. 
Townsville ... |} Townsville Pastoral, Agricultural, and Indus- | J. N. Parkes... 6 and 7 
trial Association (formerly North Queensland June 
Pastoral and Agricultural Association) 
Upper North | Upper North Pine Farmers’ Association .| J. Skerman ... 
ine | 
Wallumbilla | Wallumbilla Selectors’ League ... «| George Dalziel 33 
Warwick ...| Eastern Downs Horticultural and Agricul- | J. Selke nt .. | 80 and 31 
y | tural Association Jan, 
Wellington _| Wellington Point Agricultural, Horticultural, | F. W. Wort ... . | 13 June 
Point and Industrial Association 
Woombye ...| Woombye Fruitgrowers’ Association ... ... | P.S. Hungerford .. 
Woowoonga | Woowoonga Scrub Farmers’ Association ... | G, T. Worth ... 
Zillmere . | Zillmere Horticultural Society ct ..| C. Me F. Fischer... | 20 Jan. 


GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURAL LABORATORY. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE aes OF SAMPLES, AND SCALE 


OF FEES. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

1, All analyses will be carried out in the order in which the samples are received 

at the Laboratory, with the exception of perishable substances like sugar-cane juice, 
milk, &c., which will be analysed immediately after arrival. 
2. Should any person wish for an immediate analysis, the fee, charged in accord- 
ance with the scale of fees below, will be increased by 50 per cent. 
3. The samples may be forwarded by parcel post or by rail, carriage paid, to the 


; Under Secretary for Agriculture, 
or direct to the ; 


Brisbane, 


Agricultural Chemist, Chemical Laboratory, Agricultural College, Gatton. 


_In all cases a letter, giving full instructions as to the information required, and 
enclosing the prescribed fee, must be sent at the same time. 
4, Analyses will only be carried out if these instructions are adhered to, and if the 
samples are taken in accordance with further instructions issued below. 


SCALE OF FEES. 


Soil—Partial chemical analysis, estimation of humus, nitrogen, 


lime, and total matter, insoluble in HCl 


Or estimation of lime, potash, phosphoric acid, nitrogen... 


Soil and subsoil—Partial analyses of the two samples according to 
either the one or the other of above eight schemes... i 


wo wb 


wo noe 


& 8. d. 


o oo 
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SCALE OF FEES—continued. 


Soil—Complets chemical analysis, giving moisture, humus, nitrogen, 
ae alt d all the eta constituents soluble in hydrochloric 
acil ae ter x1 a3 cas ao 8 BO 


Soil and Perec Complete Premieat eetthity., rh at, . 1) 3 


Soil—Complete chemical analysis, as above; mechanical analysis, 
separation into gravel, sand, clay; and physical properties, : 
as capacity for water, capillary and absorptive power, &. 4 4 0 


Soil and subsoil—Complete chemical analysis, as above; mechanical 
analysis, separation into gravel, sand, clay ; and physical 
properties, as Cay for BALE capillary at pad absorptive 
power, &c. it} ay tf 


Water—Partial analysis, giving Pert solids, loss on venta 
chlorine, ammonia, and albuminoid ammonia ve, PA Ps iN) 


Water—Complete analysis (without bacteriological examination)... 3 3 0 


Manures—<As bone ash, bonemeal, superphosphates, Thomas slag, 
kainite, ammonia salts, meatworks refuse, &c. 

Complete analysis, giving moisture, ash, sand, organic matter, 

phosphoric acid eae and insoluble), sas top HED 


potash 22 0 
Determination only of— 

Moisture... de me Eat am oe nay ap WW 5 (0 

Sand $4 ve de! fee ds ies ats 4) ay 
Nitrogen... nes a ner ie; its By an WY 

Potash oe 53 ct or: ae ae 4p Ws 

Total phosphoric aati he os he rags ep (Waby Q) 
Phosphoric acid (citrate eter ts) a3 rr x A (aihy 2) 
Phosphoric acid (water soluble) _—.... ie cf ay WW 

Food stufis—Complete analysis, giving moisture, albuminoids, el 
or fat, carbohydrates, ash, raw and digestible fibre oo Bw w 
Estimation only of— 

Moisture... crs uae M i) (0 
Albuminoids 49) BY Let 010 0 

Oilor fat... a _ ea (yf 18 

Ash ... wee at ne af, ae ve om a Wi 0) 

Total fibre... ne ty; ag reir sx Wy 
Digestible fibre... 31 te de (OY 
Sugar-cane, sugar-beet, megass—Analysis of .. an, ate ap ab Alo) 
If more than one sample, every additional sample 010 6 


Sugar-cane juice—Estimation of cane-sugar, fruit-sugar, total solids, 


water, quotient of purity, 4 Brix or Beaume Ny: so Wiby 

If more than one sample, every additional sample 07 6 

Sugars, massecuites, molasses, jellies—Analysis of cg clegtis( 
If more than one sample, every additional sample ... 015 0 

Milk, butter, cheese—Complete commercial analysis... ap if ak fi) 
Tanning materials— Assay of tannin... ox. ave 7 ao Jb fy 1) 
Soaps—Commercial analysis ry. Ri ret Pact 1%: fo Ua) Ww 
Limestone, cement, clay, marls, &c, ... is fee oy sy Wt) 


The fee for any other analytical work not mentioned may be learned on application. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR TAKING. ANDZCOLLECTING OF SAMPLES.” ©, 


SOILS3AND SUBSOILS.? mx 


In order to obtain a fair average sample of the soil from a block of land, as AA 
as possible equal quantities of soil are collected from various parts of the field. * T= 


A rough sketch of the field, paddock, or block of land from which the samples 
were taken should accompan the samples. ‘The spots where the samples were taken 
are marked on this plan and are numbered. ‘This sketch plan should also indicate - 
position of roads, creeks, gullies, ridges, general fall, and aspect of the land, &c.§ 
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Should the soil in various parts of the block show a very marked difference, it 
will be necessary to divide the block into two, rarely in more, parts. Should the 
different soil occur only in a small patch, this sample may be left out. 


_ _ Not less than three samples should be taken in each section. A greater number 
is to be preferred, as a better average will be obtained. 


At the places chosen for the taking of the samples the surface is slightly. scraped 
ae a a tool, to remove any surface vegetation which has not as yet become part 
of the soil. 


Vertical holes from 10 to 18 inches square are dug in the ground to a depth of 
2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet. 


The holes are aoe ou like post-holes; an Say facilitates the operation 
considerably, and the holes may be trimmed with the spade afterwards. 


Careful note of the appearance of the freshly cut soil and subsoil should be taken. 
The depth of the real call which in most cases is easily distinguished, is also measured 
and noted for each hole. Note how deep the roots of the surface vegetation reach into 
the soil. If the soil changes gradually into the subsoil, as is the case in some places 
where the soil is of very great depth, this line of division is guessed approximately, or 
it is best to take the soil uniformly to a depth of 12 inches. 


With a spade a slice of soil is now cut off and put on toa clean bag. The same is done 
with the subsoil, and the slice is taken from where the soil ends (or 12 inches) to the 
bottom of the hole, and this*subsoil placed on another bag. Stones over the size of a 
pea may be picked out, the rough quantity of such stones estimated, and a few enclosed 
with the samples. Fine roots must not be taken out from the soil samples. ‘The same 
operation is repeated at the other places chosen. ‘ake careful note and description of 
soils in each hole, as numbered and marked on plan given. The samples of soil 
collected on the one bag are thoroughly mixed by breaking up any large clods, and 
about 10 1b. of the mixture put into a clean canvas bag, which is securely tied up and 
labelled. The same is done with the samples of subsoil collected on the other bag. 


All the samples collected are afterwards placed in a wooden box. 


It is important to use clean bags and clean boxes, and also that the samples should 
not be left in the neighbourhood of stables or manure heaps. 


A short description of the land must accompany the samples and the sketch plan. 
In the case of cultivated land, state how-long the land has been under cultivation, 
what crops were chiefly grown, result of ith crops, was any manure applied, when, 
and what sort, and in what quantities per acre. In the case of virgin soil, state if the 
land was heavily timbered or not, ringbarked, if scrub or forest land, what sort of 
timber was chiefly growing on the land. In all cases a description of the neighbouring 
land, pon erae rocks, &e., are of great value. Also state if the land is naturally or 
artificially drained or not; describe the land as regards its position to hills, roads, 
creeks, ridges, &c. ‘ nly by adhering strictly to these instructions, and by giving 
minute details, can benefit be derived from the soil analyses. 


WATER, | 
It is best to collect and forward samples of water for analysis in stoppered glass 
bottles, generally known as Winchester quarts. 


The bottles -have to be perfectly clean, and stoppers must fit well. Corks should 
be avoided, but if used must be new and well washed with the water before being used 
for closing the bottle. ; 


When taking waters from taps, pumps, bores, the water must be allowed to run 
for.a while before taking the sample. hen taking the water out of a well, pond, or 
river, the bottle is completely immersed, but care must be taken not to disturb the 
mud or sediment at the bottom of the water. Before the sample is actually collected, 
_ the bottle is rinsed three times with the water, filling each time about one-third full. 
The bottle is then filled within about 1 inch from the top; the stopper is inserted and 
securely tied down with a clean piece of linen or calico. 


ay acthe stopper must not be fastened or luted with sealing-wax, paste, plaster of 
paris, &e. 
MANURES. 


When taking samples of artificial manures from bags, the samples must be taken — 


from different bags and at different places of the bag and not only from the top; oF 
the contents are emptied on a heap and mixed up well and the sample then taken. 
About 1 to 2 lb. put into a clean bag should be forwarded for analysis. 


—— 
ie A a 
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FOOD STUFFS, Ero. 

It is always important to obtain good average samples, and this can only be done 
by great care in faking the samples from different places, mixing well, and taking a 
Ea part of the mixture. ‘his method would apply to any dry foodstuff—as 

3 crane of any kind, peas, beans, chaff, pollard, meal, &c. For the analysis of green 
_foods—as green hay, sorghum, silage—it is best to make a mixture of the sample by 
Ren it through a chaffcutter, and by taking an accurately weighed quantity—say 

Ib. This quantity is then dried in the sun, taking care that nothing is lost, and when 

put in a bag and forwarded for analysis, stating how much of the original green 
staff the total amount of the dried material sent represents. ‘The green samples may 
also be forwarded without drying in fruit-preserving jars. : 

To collect information about value of green manures, it is best to plot out exactly 
one square yard in the field covered with the plant, not picking out a position where 
the growth is very heavy or poor, but about a fair average. Four pegs are driven 
into the ground at the four corners, and string stretched between them; with a sharp 
spade all the plants are cut along the strings, so as to get really the growth of 1 
piuats yard. ‘The plants are all collected and accurately weighed, passed through a 
chaffcutter, and the sample for analysis taken as above described. In many cases 
the roots may be also pulled out, weighed separately, and a sample forwarded. 

The samples must be accompanied by a description of the crop—when planted, 
how old when cut, if the land was manured or not, weight of crop per acre or per 
square yard, and weight of the sample forwarded when in its green state. In the case 

green manures itis generally best to take the samples just after flowering, and 

immediately before ploughing in. : 

Samples of Sugar-cane, Sorghum, &c., ave sent in bundles of six to ten whole 
stalks, wrapped up in sacks. Give nature, variety, and age of the crop. 

Samples of Sugur-cane Juice, as, for instance, obtained at the rollers of sugar-mill, 
must be sent in clean bottles holding about-a pint of juice. The juice may be pre- 
served by the addition of a drop or two of formaline, or by sterilising the Juice by 
heating the bottle containing the juice, before corking up, in a bucket or pan of warm 
water, gradually raising the heat until the juice in the bottle reaches a temperature of 
about 140 degrees Fahr. 

Samples of Milk or Cream, for analysis, are best preserved by addition of a few 
drops of formaline solution; other preservatives should not be used. 

Should a sample be taken with the view of checking the composition of an article 
to be sold or bought—for instance, the value of a maure sold and guaranteed to contain 
a certain amount of fertilising substances—an average sample must first be taken by 
the buyer in presence of the vendor. ‘This sample is to be divided into three portions, 
each portion Bing securely fastened, marked, and sealed by both parties, each retain- 
ing a portion for further reference, and forwarding the third sample to be analysed. 


Chief Secretary’s Office, 
' Brisbane, 20th July, 1900. 
A Rave following Proclamation, issued by His Excellency the Governor of Tasmania in 
Council, is published for general information. 
ROBERT PHILP. 


Government Norticr. 
No. 212, ; 
Agricultural Department, “a 
Hobart, 28rd June, 1900. 
Tas Governor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation, under “The 
Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898’ (62 Vict. No. 21). ; 
By His Excellency’s Command, ; 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. , 
“THE VEGETATION DISEASES ACT, 1898.” 
A PROCTAMATION. 
Wuereas it is expedient to permit the importation, introduction, or bringing into Tasmania 
of all citrous trees, cone-bearing trees, ferns, cacti, geraniums, bulbs, and all other plants 
(excepting fruit trees, cuttings, scioris, buds and grafts of fruit trees, the importation of which 
is absolutely prohibited), subject to the performance of such conditions us are prescribed by 
Regulations made under “The Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898” (62 Vict. No. 21), bearing éven 
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date herewith, or by any Regulations under the said Act which may from time to time be made 
by me in Council: Now, therefore, I, the Right Honourable Jentco Witt1amM JosEPH, 
' Viscount Gormanston, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael 
and Saint George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the colony of Tasmania an 
its Dependencies, in Council, in pursuance of the provisions of the said Act, do, by this my 
Proclamation, permit the importation, introduction, or bringing into Tasmania of all citrous 
trees, cone-bearing trees, ferns, cacti, geraniums, bulbs, and all other plants (excepting fruit trees, 
cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees, the importation of which is absolutely 
prohibited), subject to the performance of such conditions as are prescribed by Regulations 
made under the said Act bearing even date herewith, or by any Regulations under the said 
Act which may from time to time be made by me, in Council: And I do hereby declare, 
that unless such conditions prescribed as aforesaid by Regulations made or to be made under 
the said Act, or any of them, are performed, I do hereby prohibit the importation, introduction, 
or bringing into Tasmania of the trees and plants so as aforesaid permitted by this my 
Proclamation to be imported, introduced or brought into Tasmania. 
Given under my hand at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this twenty-second day of June, 


one thousand nine hundred. : 
GORMANSTON, Governor. 
% By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


Chief Secretary’s Office, . 

; Brisbane, 25th July, 1900, 

FFE following Regulations, made by His Excellency the Governor of Tasmania in Council, 
under “The Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898,” are published for general information. 


ROBERT PHILP. 


GovernmENT Notice. 
No. 213. 
Agricultural Department, 
Hobart, 22nd June, 1900. 
THE Governor in Council has been pleased to make the following Regulations, under “The 
Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898” (62 Vict. No. 21). 


By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


REGULATIONS. 


1. Any nursery in which plants are grown for export to Tasmania shall hold a Certificate, 
signed by the Government Entomologist-of-the-exporting country, that such nursery is free 
from all pests injurious to fruit trees; and such Certificate shall be forwarded to the Secretary 
for Agriculture in Tasmania. 

2. Such plants as aforesaid shall be inspected by an Inspector of the Department of 
Agriculture of the said exporting country, duly appointed for that purpose, and, if found 
to be free from all pests injurious to fruit trees, a Certificate shall be issued to that effect by 
the said Inspector and forwarded to the Secretary for Agriculture in Tasmania. 

38. All citrous trees, cone-bearing trees, ferns, cacti, geraniums, bulbs, or any plant (other 
than fruit trees, cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees), shall, before shipment to 
Tasmania, be fumigated with Hydrocyanic Acid Gas in a properly constructed fumigating 
chamber, for at least one hour, under the supervision of an Inspector duly appointed for that 
purpose, and a Certificate shall be issued by such Inspector, and forwarded to the Secretary 
for Agriculture in Tasmania, that such fumigation has been properly carried out. 

4, The plants above mentioned shall be unpacked for examination by an Inspector at the 
port of entry, in a fumigating chamber, and the packing destroyed. If, in the opinion of the 
Government Entomologist of Tasmania, the plants above mentioned can safely be introduced 
into Tasmania, such plants shall be fumigated with Hydrocyanie Acid Gas in a properly 
constructed fumigating chamber, for not less than one hour before delivery, under the supe! 
vision of an Inspector duly appointed for that purpose in Tasmania, and a Certificate shall be 
issued by such Inspector, and forwarded to the Secretary for Agriculture for Tasmania, tha! 
such fumigation has been properly carried out. 

5. ‘Ihe plants above mentioned shall be landed at the ports of Hobart and Launcesto”, 
and at no other port in Tasmania. ? 

6. If any such plants are found to contain any pest the same shall be destroyed forthwith. 

7. All costs and charges of inspection, fumigation, and destruction shall be borne by 
consignee, provided that if such consignee be an agent only, all costs and charges as afores® 
shall be borne by the person for whom he is acting. 
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Chief Secretary’s Office, 
Brisbane, 4th September, 1900. 


Epa following Proclamations and Regulations, issued by His Excellency the Governor 
of Tasmania in Council, are published for general information. 


JAMES R. DICKSON. 


GovernMENT Notice. 


No. 256. 
: Agricultural Department, 
Hobart, 8rd August, 1900, 
Tux Governor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation under ‘‘'The- 
Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898.” : 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


“THE VEGETATION DISEASES ACT, 1898,” : ; 
A PROCLAMATION. SO alg int te 


Wuereas I, the Right Honourable Jenico WiLtIAM JosEPH, Viscount Gormanston, Knight. 
Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and 


~ Commander-in-Chief in and over the Colony of Tasmania and its Dependencies, in Council, did, 


by a Proclamation dated the twenty-second day of June, one thousand nine hundred, made in 
pursuance of Section Three of ‘‘ The Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898 ” (62 Vict. No. 21), absolutely 
prohibit the importation, introduction, and bringing into the Colony of Tasmania of any fruit 
trees, cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees: And whereas it is expedient that such 
Proclamation as aforesaid should be revoked, and that other provision should be made in lieu 
thereof: Now, therefore, I, the Right Honourable Jenico Winn1am JosEPH, Viscount 


. Gormanston, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint. 


George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief as aforesaid, in Council, in pursuance of the power 
and authority in me vested by Section Three of the said Act, and of every other power me in this- 
behalf enabling, do hereby revoke my said recited Proclamation: And I hereby absolutely 


‘ prohibit the importation, introduction, and bringing into the said Colony of Tasmania of all fruit 


trees, cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees, and the barberry, linden, enonymus, grape- 
vine, maple, acacias, rose, strawberry, eer hawthorn, ash, gooseberry, currants, honey- 
suckle, tilae’ privet, bignonia, elm, oak, birch, a! der, chestnut, willow, and poplar, or cuttings, 
ecions, buds, and grafts of any of the same. 


Given under my hand, at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this third day of August,. 
one thousand nine hundred, 
GORMANSTON, Govr. 


By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


GOVERNMENT Noricr. 


No. 257. 
Agricultural Department, 
Hobart, 8rd August, 1900. 
Tux Governor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation, under ‘‘The- 
Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898.” 
By His Excellency’s Command, . 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


“THE VEGETATION DISEASES AOT, 1898.” 
A. PROCLAMATION. 


Wuereas I, the Right Honourable Juntco Witr1am JosEPH, Viscount Gormanston, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over the Colony of Tasmania and its Dependencies, in Council, did, 
by a Proclamation dated the twenty-second day of June, one thousand nine hundred, made in 
pursuance of the provisions of ‘The Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898 ” (62 Vict. No. 21), permit 
the importation, introduction, or bringing into Tasmania of the trees and plants therein named, 
subject to the performance of such conditions as were prescribed by certain Regulations therein 
referred to: And whereas it is expedient that such Proclamation as aforesaid should be revoked, 
and that other provision should be made in lieu thereof: Now, therefore, I, the Right Honour- 
able Junico WinntAM JOSEPH, Viscount Gormanston, Knight Grand Cross of the Most 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief as. 
aforesaid, in Council, in pursuance of the provisions of the said Act, do, by this my Procla- 
mation, permit the importation, introduction, or bringing into Tasmania of any plant or plants 
(other than fruit trees, cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees, and the barberry, linden, 
enonymus, grapevine, maple, acacias, rose, strawberry, raspberry, hawthorn, ash, gooseberry,. 
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currants, honeysuckle, lilac, privet, bignonia, elm, oak, birch, alder, chestnut, willow, and 
poplar, or cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of any of the same, the importation of which 18 
absolutely prohibited), subject to the performance of such conditions as are prescribed, by 
Regulations made under the said Act bearing even date herewith, or by any Regulations under 
the said Act which may from time to time be made by me in Council: And I do hereby 
declare, that unless such conditions prescribed as aforesaid by Regulations made or to be made 
under the said Act, or any of them, are performed, I do hereby prohibit the importation, intro- 
duction, or bringing into Tasmania of any plant or plants so as aforesaid permitted by this 
my Proclamation to be imported, introduced, or brought into Tasmania. 


Given under my hand, at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this third day of August, one 


thousand nine hundred. 
GORMANSTON, Govr. 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO, COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


GOVERNMENT Novice. 
Wo. 258. 
Agricultural Department, 
Hobart, 3rd August, 1900. 


TuE Governor in Council has been pleased to revoke the Regulations made under ‘The 
' Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898” (62 Vict. No. 21), dated the twenty-second day. of June, one 
thousand nine hundred, and to make the following Regulations under the said Act in lieu thereof. 


By His Excellency’s Command, ; 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


REGULATIONS. 


1, The Regulations made by the Governor in Council under ‘‘'The Seprion Diseases Act, 
1898” (62 Vict. No. 21), and published by Government. Notice (No. 213), dated the twenty- 
second day of June, one thousand nine hundred, are hereby revoked, and réplaced by the 
following Regulations :— ‘ j : 

2, Any plant or plants (other than fruit trees, cuttings, scions, buds and grafts of fruit trees: . 

.and the barberry, linden, enonymus, grapevine, maple, acacias, rose, strawberry, raspberry, 
hawthorn, ash, gooseberry, currants, honeysuckle, lilac, privet, bignonia, elm, oak, ‘birch, alder, 
chestnut, willow, and poplar, or cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of any of the same, the 
importation of which is by Proclamation, dated,the third day of August, one thousand nine 
hundred, absolutely prohibited) shall, if imported, introduced, or brought into Tasmania from 
any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, or from Europe; be unpacked for examination 
by an inspector duly appointed for that purpose, at the port teenies in a properly constructed 
fumigating chamber, and the packing destroyed, and such plant or plants shall be fumigated with 
aya eevaule Acid Gas for not Jess than one hour before Manverr under the supervision of such 
inspector. ; i 

3. Such plants shall, if imported, introduced, or brought into Tasmania from any of the 
Australian Colonies or New Zealand, be accompanied with a copy of a certificate signet by 
the Government Entomologist of the exporting country that the nursery in which such plants 
are grown for export is free from San José Seale; but this Regulation No. 8 shall not be 
deemed to apply to bulbs. : 2 

4. Such plants, before shipment to Tasmania from any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, shall be fumigated with Hydrocyanic Acid Gas in a properly constructed fumigating 
chamber for at least one hour, under the supervision of an inspector duly appointed for that 
purpose, and a certificate shall be issued iby such inspector and forwarded to the Secretary for 
Agriculture in Tasmania that such fumigation has been properly carried out; but this Regulation 
No, 4 shall not be deemed to apply to bulbs, or to the importation, introduction, or bringing into 
Tasmania of same. 

5. Any such plants, imported, introduced, or brought into Tasmania from any place whatever, 
shall be landed at the Ports of Hobart or Launceston, and at no other port in Tasmania. 

6. If any such plants, imported, introduced, or brought into Tasriania from any place 
ues are found to contain any pest injurious to fruit trees, such plants shall be destroyed 

orthwith. ; 

7. All costs and charges of: inspection, fumigation, and destruction shall be borne by the 
consignee: provided that if such consignee be an agent only, all costs and charges as aforesaid 
shall be borne by the person for whom he is acting, and all costs and charges of inspection an! 
fumigation as aforesaid shall be paid before the delivery of any such plants. 


GOVERNMENT Novice. 
No. 259. é 
Agricultural Department, 
; Hobart, 3rd August, 1900. 
| LHE Governor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation under «The 
Diseased Animals Importation Prevention Act” (47 Vict. No. 2) 
By His Excellency’s Command, , I 
a GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 
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: “THE DISEASED ANIMALS IMPORTATION PREVENTION ACT.” 

| A. PROCLAMATION. 

| Wueruas His Excellency the Honourable Sir Joun SroxeLt Dopps, Knight Companion of the 
Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Chief Justice of the Colony of 

| ‘Tasmania, Administrator of the Government thereof, in Council, did, by a Proclamation under 

_ his hand, dated the 26th day of gay one thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine, absolutely 

yea for a period of Twelve months, the importation into Tasmania of any horses, cattle, and 

) ides from the Colony of Queensland: Now, I, the Right Honourable Jenico WILLIAM JOSEP 
Viscount Gormanston, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michae 

F and Saint George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the Colony of Tasmania and 

_ its Dependencies, in Council, in pursuance of the power and authority in me vested by Section ~ 

_ Three of the Diseased Animals Importation Prevention Act (47 Vict. No. 2), and of every other 

. power me, in this behalf, enabling, do, by this my Proclamation, absolutely prohibit, for 

_ Twelve months as from the Saeed of the said period, the importation into Tasmania of any 

horses, cattle, and hides from the said Colony of Queensland. 


Given under my hand, at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this third day of August, one 
thousand nine hundred. 
GORMANSTON, Govr. 


By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO, COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


Governuent Notice. 


No. 260. 
Agricultural Department, 
' Hobart, 3rd August, 1900. 
THE Governor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation, under “‘ The 
Contagious Diseases (Cattle) Act, 1861.” 
. By His Excellency’s Command, 
; GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


“THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (CATTLE) ACT, 1861.” 
A. PRocLAMATION. 


Wuereas His Excellency Sir Ropert George CrooxsHank Hamiuron, Knight Commander of 
_the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the 
Colony of Tasmania and its Dependencies, did, by Proclamation given under his hand on the 

eighteenth day of August, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight, prohibit the importation 
into any part of Tasmania, except Hobart and Launceston, of all cattle imported from the 

colonies of Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, and 

New Zealand, subject to certain restrictions in such Proclamation set forth: And whereas it is 
expedient to annul the said Proclamation and to make other provision in lieu thereof: Now, 

therefore, I, the Right Honourable Jenico Wint1am JosEPH, Viscount Gormanston, Knight 

Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and 

Commander-in-Chief in and over the colony of Tasmania and its. Dependencies, in Council, by 

virtue of the powers conferred on me by ‘‘ The Contagious Diseases (Cattle) Act, 1861,” do hereby 

annul the hereinbefore-recited Proclamation made as aforesaid under the provisions of the said 

Act ; and I dohereby permit the importation and landing to take place at Hobart and Launceston 

of all cattle for the jae of slaughter only imported fein the colonies of Victoria, New South 

Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, and New Zealand, subject to the 

following restrictions :— ; . . 

1, All such cattle imported into Hobart shall be landed at the cattle jetty, in the River 
Derwent, near the public slaughter-house for the city of Hobart, and shall be driven * 
from such jetty along the fenced road leading from the said jetty between the Queen’s 
Domain and the said river to the said slaughter-house. 

2, All such cattle imported into Launceston shall be landed at the cattle jetty lately erected 
near the public slaughter-house situate at Inveresk, on the banks of the River Tamar, 
at a spot known as Home Reach, and shall be driven direct along the race connecting 
the said jetty with the slanghter-house yards, . 


No such cattle shall be landed upon that part of the said jetty which connects with 
the race leading away from the said public pate ei in the direction of the 
barrier fence erected at a chain radius from the said slaughter-house and the said jetty. 

8. The captain or person in command of every ship or other vessel having any such cattle 
on board to be landed in this Colony shall forthwith, after his arrival in the Colony, 
nstify to the Government Inspector of Stock at Hobart or Launceston, as the case may 
be, that such ship, or other. vessel has such cattle on board to be landed in this Colony. 

4, All such cattle, upon being landed from any such ship or vessel, shall be inspected by 
the Government Inspector of Stock at the slatighter-house for Hobart, or at Inveresk, 
as the case may be; arid all such cattle which on stich inspection, appear to be infected 
with any contagious or infectious disease shall be immediately killed and disposed of as 
the said Inspector of Stock may direct. ; ; 

Given under my hand, at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this third day of August, one 
thousand nine hundred. pot ery 
GORMANSTON, Govr. 


By His Excellency’s Command, : 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 
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Chief Secretary’s Office, 
Brisbane, 14th September, 1900. 


ee following Proclamations, issued by His Excellency the Governor of New South Wales in 
Council, are published for general information. 
JAMES R. DICKSON. 


ne 


PROCLAMATION. 


By His Excellency The Right Honourable Wiri1aM, Kart Beavcuame, Knight Commander 
of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor a! 
Commander-in-Chief of the Colony of New South Wales and its Dependencies. F; 

Wuerzas the Governor is empowered by section 9 of the “Vegetation Diseases Act, 1897, 
from time to time by Proclamation in the Gazette, to declare any disease affecting plants to be 
a disease within the meaning of the said Act: Now, therefore, I, Writtam, Hage 
Braucuamp, the Governor aforesaid, with the advice of the Executive Council, do, by this DY 
i oD declare Potato Scab (Oospora scabies) to be a disease within the meaning of the 
said Act. ‘ 


Given under my Hand and Seal, at Government House, Sydney, this tenth day of 
August, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred, and in the sixty” 
fourth year of Her Majesty’s reign. 

By His Excellency’s Command, 


JOHN L. FEGAN. 
Gop Save THE QurEEN! 


PROCLAMATION. 


By His Excellency The Right Honourable Wirrtam, Hart Bravowame, Knight Commander 
of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor am 
Commander-in-Chief of the Colony of New South Wales and its Dependencies. 

Wuerxas the Governor is empowered by section 1 of the “Vegetation Diseases Act, 1897,” 1 
prohibit, by Proclamation in the Gazette, the introduction into this colony of any plant whic 
is likely to mtroduce any disease or insect into the said Colony: Now, therefore, 1, WinttA™ 
Hart Beaucuamp, the Governor aforesaid, with the advice of the Executive Council, do, bY 
this my Proclamation, prohibit the introduction into this Colony from any place outside thé 
Colony of any plant affected by the disease known as Potato Scab (Oospora scabies). 

Any plant introduced in contravention 1o the above Proclamation may be forthwith 
destroyed, or otherwise dealt with as the Minister may direct. 


Given under my Hand and Seal, at Government House, Sydney, this tenth day of 


August, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred, and in the sixty 
fourth year of Her Majesty’s reign. 


By His Excellency’s Command, 


JOHN L. FEGAN. 
Gop Save THE QuzEN! 


ALL communications on matters connected with the literary department of 
the Queensland Agricultural Journal must be addressed to the Editor. Ques 
tions or articles referring to stock should be addressed to the Chief Inspectot 
of Stock ; and all departmental inquiries are to be sent to the Under Secretaty> 
Department of Agriculture. : 


For the information of those who are desirous of communicating with th? 
’ managers of State farms, we give their names and addresses below :—Queen® 
land Agricultural College, Gatton, principal, J. Mahon; Inspector of se 
Farms, Department of Agriculture, W. Soutter; Westbrook State Farm, Wes 

brook, manager, H. C. Quodling; Biggenden State Farm, Biggenden, manag” 
Henry A. Tardent; Hermitage State Farm, Warwick, manager, C. Beet 
Gindie State Farm, manager, . Jarrott; Redland Bay Experiment Orchat) 
eal J. Henderson; Kamerunga State Nursery, Cairns, overseer, %* ~~ 

rooks. 
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PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Curator of the Botanic Gardens desires to state that, a new aviary 
having been erected in the Gardens, he will be glad to receive birds in exchange 
for plants. 


Birds may be put on rail or boat, addressed to 
Tur Curaror, Botanic Garpens, BrIsBANE, 


and freight will be settled on delivery in Brisbane. 


PLANT FOR DRY COUNTRY. 


The Curator of the Botanic Gardens announces that he has for distribu- 
tion seeds of a species of melon which is found in the arid region of South 
Africa known as the Kalihara Desert, and which renders existence and travel 
possible in that waterless country. He will be glad to send seeds to any 
person who will deposit them in sandy and waterless districts in Queensland. 


The Hon. F. R. Moor, of the Natal House of Assembly and a member of 
the Natal Government, now visiting Brisbane, states that this melon is the 
greatest boon which can be bestowed on an arid region. 


NOTICE. 


To enable recipients of the Queensland Agricultural Journal to have the 
half-yearly volume bound, covers in boards and cloth will be supplied from 
this office on application to the Under Secretary for Agriculture. Applica- 
tions must be accompanied by a remittance of Srxpence to cover cost. 


By Authority: Epmunp Gzxconry, Government Printer, William street, Brisbane. 
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Public Announcements. 


The Editor will be glad to receive any papers of special merit which may 
be read at meetings of Agricultural and Pastoral Associations in Queensland, 
reserving, however, the right to decide whether their value and importance 
will justify their publication. 


The Queensland Agricultural Journal will be supplied tc all members of 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies who do not derive their livelihood 
solely from the land, on payment, in advance, of an annual subscription of 5s 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements which relate wholly to the sale of Agricultural Machinery, 
Seeds, Plants, Manures, Farm Stock, Feeding Stuff, &c., will be inserted in the 
Journal at the following rates :— ; 


£ a d. 
Full page, per issue... oy 1 4 0 0 
Half page, per issue... xy! ve 210 0 
Quarter page, per issue a3 a 110 0 


On advertisements standing for six months a discount of 15 per cent. will 
be allowed, and 25 per cent. on those inserted for twelve months. 


LIST OF AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL, AND PASTORAL 
SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS IN QUEENSLAND. 


Postal Address. Name of Society. Name of Secretary. Date of 


Show. 
Allora ... | Central Downs Agricultural and Horticultural | J. H. Buxton... «| 6 Feb, 
ssociation q 
Ayr ... .. | Lower Burdekin Farmers’ Association __ ... | Winsor H. Wilmington 
Beaudesert ... Was and Albert Pastoral and Agricultural | M. Hinchcliffe ... | 31 May 
Society 
Beenleigh ...| A IG a Cor Pastoral Society of Southern | Wilson Holliday ...| 7 Sept, 
ucensian 
Biggenden ... | Biggenden Agricultural and Pastoral Society | C. J. Stephensen ... ae 14 
une 
Birthamba ...| South Kolan Agricultural and General | G. W. Nixon 
Progress Association 
Blackall ... | Barcoo Pastoral Society ... 5 ie ... | F. Clewett Me 
Boonah ... | Fassifern and Dugandan Agricultural and | J. A. McBean ... | 14 and 15 
Pastoral Association June 
Bowen ... | Bowen Fruitgrowers and Farmers’ Association|;W. 8. Palmer Ai 
Bowen ... | Pastoral, Agricultural, and Mining Association! J. E. Smith ... .. | 9 Aug, 
Bowen ... | Proserpine Farmers and Settlers’ Association | Joseph Cooper 
Booyal ... | Booyal Farmers’ Progress Association ... | Thos, Skillington ... 
Brisbane... | Horticultural Society of Queensland .. _... | J. F. Bailey ... fen a eae 
an ay 
Brisbane... | Queensland Acclimatisation Society... ... | EH. Grimley ... 
Brisbane... | National Agricultural and Industrial Asso- | H. C, Wood ... 
ciation of Queensland 
Brisbane... | Queensland Fruit and Economic Plantgrowers’ | J. F'. Cooksley 
Association 
Brisbane ...| Queensland Stockbreeders and Graziers’| F, A. Blackman 


Association 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES—continued. 
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Postal Address, Name of Society. Name of Secretary. ae 
Brisbane . | United Pastoralists’ Association Fredk. Ranson 
Bundaberg ... | Bundaberg Horticultural and Industrial Society H. E. Ashley 
Bundaberg ... | Council of Agriculture ... R. G. Curtis 
Bundaberg ... | Woonzarra Canegrowers and Farmers’ Asso- | W. H. Dart 
ciation 
Burpengary... | Burpengary Farmers’ Association C. H. Ham 
yrnestown... | Byrnestown Farmers’ Progress Association ... | J. Dufficy 
Caboolture ... | Caboolture Farmers’ Association .|G. Mallet... 
Cairns .. | Aloombah Farmers’ Association ts Chas. R. Spencer ... 
Cairns | Cairns Agricultural, Pastoral, and Mining A. J. Draper... .|5 and 6 
Association Sept. 
Cairns . | Cairns District Coffee-growers’ Association ...| W. A. Hannam 
Cairns . | Cairns District United Farmers’ Association Vea Griffin 
Cairns Hambledon Planters’ Association A. M. Stephens i 
Charleville .. | Central Warrego Pastoral and Agricultural E. F.C. Manning ... | 25 and 26 
Association ; May 
Charters _ Charters Towers Pastoral, Agricultural, and | Alan B. Bright . | 30 and 31 
Towers Mining Association nite 1 
une 
Childers . | Isis Aeronletral Association ... 15h Bag sri 
Childers ti Deolbss Mill Branch, Isis Agricultural Asso- | W. T. H. Job 
Childers 5 Obilders Mill Branch, Isis Agricultural Asso- | H. Epps ay 
ciation 
Clermont ...| Peak Downs Pastoral, Horticultural, and | F. Leysley 
Agricultural Society ‘ 
Clermont ... cpa Downs Dain and Settlers’ Asso- | A. G. Pursell 
iation 
Cooktown .. Cooke District Pastoral and Agricultural |W. R. Humphreys ... 
iety 
Cooran .. | Cooran Progress and Agricultural Association | Thos, Smith ... 
Cordalba_ ... | Cordalba Farmers’ Association ... | B. Goodliffe ... p 
Currajong ... | Currajong Farmers’ Progress Association ... | Wm. Howard at: 
Cunnamulla South Warrego Pastoral Association .. malls Winward 30 1p 
Dalby . | Northern Downs Pastoral and Agricultural | W. M. Alexander .., Juiy 
: Association 
Dallarnil Dallarnil Farmers’ Association 10) .. | W. E. Burton 
Scrub, wd 
Degilbo 
Deception Bay| Deception Bay Farmers’ Association .. .. |B. J. T. Liscombe ... 
Degilbo _... | Degilbo District Farmers’ Association . | J. Harvey . | 27 and 28 
. ec, 
Forest Hill ... | Forest Hill Farmers’ Progress Association ... | D. S. Foreman 
Gayndah_ ... | Gayn RD eric ral and Horticultural | J.C, Kerr: ... 
Gladstone ... Gigdetone Pastoral and Agricultural Associa- | W. J. Manning 
tion 
Gooburrum, Gooburrom Farmers and Canegrowers’ Asso- | W, J. Tutin ... 
Bundaberg ciation 
Goondiwindi a eas: River Pastoral and Agricultural | A. Warden 
ociety 
Gympie . | Agricultural, Mining, and Pastoral Society | F. Vaughan ... , eo 14 
ept, 
Gympie ... | Chatsworth Farmers’ Progress Association ... | William Bellman... 
Gympie __... | Deep Creek Farmers’ Progress SEED W. Reid chee ete ; 
Gympie . | Gympie Horticultural Society .. .| Charles Brasch . {19 peat 
pri 
Gympie... | The Pie and Eel Creek Farmers’ Association Wn. H. Ryan 
Sse . | Gympie Central Farmers and Progress Asso- | J. Hwande Maynard 
ciation 
ESE Herbert River Farmers’ League Alfred Henry 
ictoria. 
Herbert Riv. 
Helidon __ ... | Helidon Scrub Farmers’ sgurots Association | Jas. Tysoe 
Herbert River | Halifax Planters’ Club ... zy Me EAGT Faithful 
Herbert River | Macnade Farmers’ Association... . | Edwin 8S. Waller 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES—continued. 


Postal Address. 


Herbert River 
Herberton ... 


Hodgson... 
Hughenden... 


Ingham 
Ingham 


Ipswich 
Ipswich 


Kandanga 
are Gympie) 
olan er 


Ladeside 
Laidley 


Loganholme... 
Longreach ... 


Lucinda Point 
Mackay 
Mackay 


Mackay ... 

Mapleton, wi 
ambour 

Maryborough 


- Maryborough 


Maryborough 
Maryborough 


Miallo 
Miara, 
Yandaran 
Milbon: 
Mitche 


Mosman River 
Mount Cotton 


Mount Mee... 
Mount Morgan 


Nambour 
Nambour 


Nanango ... 
Nerang au 


North Isis ... 
North Pine ... 


Palmwoods ... 


Pialba 45 
Pinbarren ... 


Pittsworth ... 
Port Douglas 
Razorback .. 
Rockhampton 
Rockhampton 


Rockhampton 


. | Agricultural, Pastoral, and Mining 


Name of Society, 


Ripple Creek Farmers’ Association... ate 
Mining, Pastoral, and Agricultural Associa- 
tion 


.| Hodgson Farmers’ Association ... 


Hughenden Pastoral and Agricultural Asso- 
ciation 

Herbert River Farmers’ Association ... at 

Herbert River Pastoral and Agricultural 
Association (Agricultural Show) 


. | Ipswich and West Moreton Agricultural and 


Horticultural Society 
Queensland Pastoral and Agricultural Society 


Kandanga Farmers’ Association 17 
Kolan Canegrowers and Farmers’ Association 


Mungore Farmers’ Association... 


os Lockyer Agricultural and Industrial Society 


(Annual Show, Laidley) 
Logan Farming and Industrial Association ... 
Longreach Pastoral and Agricultural Society 


Victoria Farmers’ Association ... 


Association 


. | Pioneer River Farmers’ Association .., 


The Mackay and District Horticultural Society 

Mapleton and Dulong Fruitgrowers and 
‘armers’ Progress Association 

Dairymen’s Association ... a ze 

Maryborough Horticultural Society ... 


The Island Farmers’ Progress Association ... 
Wide Bay and Burnett Pastoral and Agricul- 
tural Society 


Miallo Progress Association ... hiss “it 
Avondale Farmers and Planters’ Association 


.. | Milbong Farmers’ Association ... oe ava 
. | Mitchell and Maranoa Pastoral, Agricultural, 


and Vinegrowers’ Association 
Mosman River Farmers’ Association ... re 
Mount Cotton and Tingalpa Division Fruit- 
growers and Farmers’ Association 
Mount Mee Farmers’ Association... oy 
Mount Morgan Agricultural, Pastoral, and 
Poultry Society 


. |The Rosemount Association ...  ... ... 
.. | The Nar baut Blackall Babee and Moreton 


Agricultural, Mining, and Pastoral Society 
SEE Agricultural, Pastoral, and Mineral 
ciety 
South Queensland and Border Pastoral and 
Agricultural Society 
North Isis Canegrowers’ Association ... 


Moreton Agricultural, Horticultural, and In- 
dustrial Association 
Palmwoods Industrial Fruitgrowers and 


Farmers’ Progress Association 


. | Pialba Farmers’ Association 


Pinbarren Agricultural and Progress Asso- 
ciation 

Pittsworth Pastoral, Agricultural, and Horti- 
cultural Association 

Pastoral, Agricultural, and Mining Association 


. | The Razorback Fruitgrowers’ Association ... 


Alton Downs Farmers’ Association ... Aye 
Central Queensland Farmers and Selectors’ 
Association my 
Central Queensland Stockowners’ Association 


W. 8S. C. Warren 
F. Black ob 
E. Swayne 


Fred. Bourne 
W. J. Smith ... 


Eggar ... 


H. J. Corbett 


Geo. W. Muntz 
F. N. Sharman 


R. Thomas... sb 
Thos. W. Walker ... 
George Etheridge 

Uae Hi LSe ores 

J. W. Sigley ... 

W. J. Browne 


W. J. Young 
J. Duffield ., 


Frank Shurvell 


| J. B. Stephens 


H. Armitage, senr, aa 


W. H. Dorrat 
Robert Tinning 

L. J. Landsberg 
T., Whitely, Coowonga 


R. R. Dawbarn 


2 Date of 
Name o? Secretary. Boe 
J. W. Grimes in 
John M. Hollway . 3 and 4 
April 
C.W. Nimmo 
H. P. Blackall 7 and § 
May 
P. J. Cochrane Sept. 
P. W. Cameron . | 27 Sept. 
Elias Harding . | 11_and 12 
July 
... | N. Rasmussen ais 
C. Marks... 
I. M. Robinson... 
John Fielding .. | 24 and 25 
July 
FSW Peekitrte 
J. P. Peterson .|17 and 18 
April 


1) |} 28 and 29 


June 


7/10, 11, and 


12 July 


9 April 
5 Oct. 


2 Aug. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES—continued. 


Postal Address. Name of Society. Name of Secretary. 
Rockhampton | Rockhampton Agricultural Society ... | R. R. Dawbarn 
Roma . | Western Pastoral and Agricultural Association | Angus McPherson ... 
of Queensland 
Roma ... | Yingerbay Farmers’ Association rr ... | Alex. C. McIntyre ... 
Rosewood ...| Farmers’ Club... = 2) 2 ... | P. H. Adams... 
Southport ... | Southport Horticultural Society ... | E. Fass Hs 
Springsure ... ueensieng Pastoral Society ... oe ... | @. R. Milliken 
Stanthorpe ae Pastoral, Agricultural, and Mining | Geo. Simcocks 
ociety 
Stanthorpe ... Sia iae Horticultural and Viticultural | R. Hoggan 
ociety 
Stanwell ... | The Stanwell Agricultural Society... ...| A. Spanner ... 
St. George ... | Balonne Pastorai and Agricultural Association |'T. M. Cummings 
Timana ... | Tinana Fruitgrowers and Farmers’ Association] Uhas. Parke ... 
Toowoomba... | Darling Downs Horticultural Association H. Hopkins ... 
%fe0woomba... | Drayton and Toowoomba Agricultural and | H. Symes 
orticultural Society 
Toowoomba... | Royal Agricultural Society of Queensland ... | F. Burtt 
Townsville ... | Townsville Pastoral, Agricultural, and Indus- | J. N. Parkes .. 
trial Association (formerly North Queensland |’ 
Pastoral and Agricultural Association) 
Upper North | Upper North Pine Farmers’ Association J. Skerman ... 
‘ine 
Wallumbilla | Wallumbilla Selectors’ League .. «1 | George Dalziel 
Warwick ...| Eastern Downs Horticultural and Agricul- | J. Selke re 
tural Association 
Wellington Wellington Point Agricultural, Horticultural, | F.W. Wort ... 
Boint and Industrial Association ; 
Woodford ...| Woodford Progressive Industrial Association | E. Heaton ... 
Woombye* ...| Maroochy Pastoral, Agricultural, Horticul- | Ernest E. Dalton 
tural, and Industrial Association 
Woombye ...| Woombye Fruitgrowers’ Association ... ... | P. S. Hungerford 
Woowoonga | Woowoonga Sernb Farmers’ Association ... | G. T. Worth ... 
ere . | Zillmere Horticultural Society .|C. M. ¥F. Fischer 


Date of 
Show. 


... | 29 and 30 


May 


4 Oct. 


<2] 19 April 


7 and 8 
Feb. 


| 23 and 24 


| 20 Jan. 


*Snow Day.—Thursday previous to the Exhibition of the Queensland National, Agricultural, and 
Endustrial Association, Brisbane. 


GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURAL LABORATORY. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE Ee 


or direct to the 


ES. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 
1. All analyses will be carried out in the order in which the samples are received 
at the Laboratory, with the exception of perishable substances like sugar-cane juice, 
milk, &c., which will be analysed immediately after arrival. 
2. Should any person wish for an immediate analysis, the fee, charged in accord- 
ance with the scale of fees below, will be increased by 50 per cent. 
3. The samples may be forwarded by parcel post or by rail, carriage paid, to the 


Under Secretary for Agriculture, Brisbane, 


TON OF SAMPLES, AND SCALE 


Agricultural Chemist, Chemical Laboratory, Agricultural College, Gatton. 
In all cases a letter, giving full instructions as to the information required, and 
enclosing the prescribed fee, must be sent at the same time. 
4. Analyses will only be carried out if these instructions are adhered to, and if the 
samples are taken in accordance with further instructions issued below. 


Soil—Partial chemical analysis, estimation of humus, nitrogen, 


SCALE OF FEES. 


lime, and total matter, insoluble in HCl 


Or estimation of lime, potash, phosphoric acid, nitrogen 
Soil and subsoil—Partial analyses of the two samples according to 
either the one or the other of above eight schemes... 


AS Gh 
20 
2 2 
By 3} 


=) tas 
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SCALE OF FEES—continued. 


Ad 
Soil—Completzchemical analysis, giving moisture, humus, nitrogen, 
and all the mineral constituents soluble in hydrochloric 

acid ey: ie 0 me t 4p aD a § 8 © 

Soil and subsoil—Complete chemical analysis ... ae, 3 5 5 0 


Soil—Complete chemical analysis, as above; mechanical analysis, 
separation into gravel, sand, clay; and physical properties, 
as capacity for water, capillary and absorptive power, &c. 4 4 0 


Soil and subsoil—Complete chemical analysis, as above; mechanical 
analysis, separation into gravel, sand, clay ; and physical 
properties, as capacity for water, capillary and absorptive 


power, &c. ore anten0 
Water—Partial analysis, giving total solids, loss on ignition, 
chlorine, ammonia, and albuminoid ammonia an BBY 
Water—Complete analysis (without bacteriological examination)... 3 3 0 
Manures—As bone ash, bonemeal, superphosphates, Thomas slag, 
kainite, ammonia salts, meatworks refuse, &c. 
Complete analysis, giving moisture, ash, sand, organic matter, 
phosphoric acid (soluble and insoluble), nitrogen, lime, 
potash i h: ie, ass yi vr fp an A PF 
Determination only of— 
Moisture xn} 5: ap xo os ae a Wes 
Sand 00 ore oF ate aK WY in » WO i 
NAG oan Go a ar ar a OG 
Potash ets ne a0 er! a 1 
Total phosphoric acid... ae 015 0 
Phosphoric acid (citrate soluble iy ont ee Wik) © 
Phosphoric acid (water soluble) iy a ay. ac Wily 
Food stuffs—Complete analysis, giving moisture, albuminoids, oil 
or fat, carbohydrates, ash, raw and digestible fibre ar Oh PF YY 
Estimation only of— 
Moisture... ay 48) a 949 css ae em OMED EEO 
» Albuminoids ah hts Sti ax a) Hs ax (IM) 1D 
Oil or fat tf a se rr a cre 07 6 
Ash ... “+43 +0 sn ar aa Bre at as O @ 
Total fibre ... ab af rats at: ay) sy) ap UO 4 @ 
Digestible fibre ea et a AU 1 
Sugar-cane, sugar-beet, megass—Ana‘ysis of ay ou 
If more than one sample, every additional sample 010 6 


Sugar-cane juice—Estimation of cane-sugar, fruit-sugar, total solids, 


water, quotient of purity, % Brix or Beaume an 0 

If more than one sample, every additional sample ... 0 7 6 

Sugars, massecuites, molasses, jellies—Analysis of eriuaieess ee Lye Lae O 
If more than one sample, every additional sample ... 015 0 

Milk, butter, cheese—Complete commercial analysis... Ht petea Len les OQ. 
Tanning materials— Assay of tannin... a A e ax 1 fi) 
Soaps—Commercial analysis x abe ee an on La) O 
Limestone, cement, clay, marls,&.  ... af an: a 8 WY & 


The fee for any other analytical work not mentioned may be learned on application. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR TAKING AND COLLECTING OF SAMPLES. 


SOILS AND SUBSOILS. 


In order to obtain a fair average sample of the soil from a block of land, as nearly 
as possible equal quantities of soil are collected from various parts of the field. 


A rough sketch of the field, paddock, or block of land from which the samples 
were taken should accompany the samples. The spots where the samples were takem 
are marked on this plan and are numbered. This sketch plan should also indicate 
position of roads, creeks, gullies, ridges, general fall, and aspect of the land, &e. 
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__ Should the soil in various parts of the block show a very marked difference, it 
will be necessary to divide the block into two, rarely in more, parts. Should the 
different soil occur only in a small patch, this sample may be left out. 


_ _ Not less than three samples should be taken in each section. A greater number 
is to be preferred, as a better average will be obtained. 


At the places chosen for the taking of the samples the surface is slightly scraped 


eae a sharp tool, to remove any surface vegetation which has not as yet become part 
of the soil. 


Vertical holes from 10 to 18 inches square are dug in the ground to a depth of 
2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet. 


The holes are dug out like Pore nee an ear anaes facilitates the operation 
considerably, and the holes may be trimmed with the spade afterwards. 


Careful note of the appearance of the freshly cut soil and subsoil should be taken. 
The depth of the real “talk which in most cases is easily distinguished, is also measured. 
and noted for each hole. Note how deep the roots of the surface vegetation reach into 
the soil. If the soil changes gradually into the subsoil, as is the case in some places 
where the soil is of very great depth, this line of division is guessed approximately, or 
it is best to take the soil uniformly to a depth of 12 inches. 


With a spade a slice of soil is now cut off and put on toa clean bag. The same is done 
with the subsoil, and the slice is taken from where the soil ends (or 12 inches) to the 
bottom of the hole, and this subsoil placed on another bag. Stones over the size of a 
pea may be picked out, the rough quantity of such stones estimated, and a few enclosed 
with the samples. Fine roots must not be taken out from the soil samples. The same 
operation is repeated at the other places chosen. ‘ake careful note and description of 

soils in each hole, as numbered and marked on plan given. The samples of soil 
collected on the one bag are thoroughly mixed by breaking up any large clods, and 
about 10 1b. of the mixture put into a clean canvas bag, which is securely tied up and. 
labelled. The same is done with the samples of subsoil collected on the other bag. 


All the samples collected are afterwards placed in a wooden box. 


It is important to use clean bags and clean boxes, and also that the samples should 
_ not be left in the neighbourhood of stables or manure heaps. 


A short description of the land must accompany the samples and the sketch plan. 
tn the case of cultivated lind, state how long the land has been under cultivation, 
what crops were chiefly grown, result of such crops, was any manure applied, when, 
and what sort, and in what quantities per acre. In the case of virgin sa state if the 
land was heavily timbered or not, ringbarked, if scrub or forest land, what sort of 
timber was chiefly growing on the land. In all cases a description of the neighbouring 
land, outcropping rocks, &c., are of great value. Also state if the land is naturally or 
artificially drained or not; describe the land as regards its position to hills, roads, 
ereeks, ridges, &e. Only by adhering strictly to these instructions, and by giving 
minute details, can benefit be derived from the soil analyses. 


WATER. 


It is best to collect and forward samples of water for analysis in stoppered glass 
bottles, generally known as Winchester quarts. 


The bottles have to be perfectly clean, and stoppers must fit well. Corks should 
be avoided, but if used must be new and well washed with the water before being used 
for closing the bottle. 


When taking waters from taps, pumps, bores, the water must be allowed to run 
for a while before taking the sample. When taking the water out of a well, pond, or 


river, the bottle is completely immersed, but care must be taken not to disturb the | 


mud or sediment at the bottom of the water. Before the sample is actually collected, 
the bottle is rinsed three times with the water, filling each time about one-third full. 
The bottle is then filled within about 1 inch from the top; the stopper is inserted and 
securely tied down with a clean piece of linen or calico. 


The stopper must not be fastened or luted with sealing-wax, paste, plaster of 


paris, &c. 
MANURES. 


- When taking samples of artificial manures from bags, the samples must be taken 
from different bags and at different places of the bag and not only from the top; or 
the contents are emptied on a heap and mixed up well and the sample then taken. 
About 1 to 2 Ib. put into a clean bag should be forwarded for analysis. 
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FOOD STUFFS, Ero. 

It is always important to obtain good average samples, and this can only be done 
by great care in taking the samples from different places, mixing well, and taking a 
small part of the mixture. ‘his method would apply to any dry foodstuff—as 
grein of any kind, peas, beans, chaff, pollard, meal, &c. For the analysis of sien 

oods—as green hay, sorghum, silage—it is best to make a mixture of the sample by 
passing it through a chaffcutter, and by taking an accurately weighed quantity—say 
2b. ‘This quantity is then dried in the sun, taking care that nothing is lost, and when 
dry put in a bag and forwarded for analysis, stating how much of the original green 
stuff the total amount of the dried material sent represents. The green samples may 
also be forwarded without drying in fruit-preserving jars. 

To collect information about value of green manures, it is best to plot out exactly 
one square yard in the field covered with the plant, not picking out a position where 
the growth is very heavy or poor, but about a fair average. Four pegs are driven 
into the ground at the four corners, and string stretched between them; with a sharp 
spade all the plants are cut along the strings, so as to get really the growth of 1 
square yard. The plants are all collected and accurately weighed, passed through a 
chaffeutter, and the sample for analysis taken as above described. In many cases 
the roots may be also pulled out, weighed separately, and a sample forwarded. 

The samples must be accompanied by a description of the crop—when planted, 
how old when cut, if the land was manured or not, weight of crop per acre or per 
papers yard, and weight of the sample forwarded when in its green state. In the case 
of green manures it is generally best to take the samples just after flowering, and 
immediately before ploughing in. 

Samples of Sugar-cane, Sorghum, Fe., are sent in bundles of six to ten whole 
stalks, wrapped up in sacks. Give nature, variety, and age of the crop. 

Samples of Sugur-cane Juice, as, for instance, obtained at the rollers of sugar-mill, 
must be sent in clean bottles holding about a pint of juice. The juice may be pre- 
served by the addition of a drop or two of formaline, or by sterilising the juice by 
heating the bottle containing the juice, before corking up, in a bucket or pan of warm 
water, gradually raising the heat until the juice in the bottle reaches a temperature of 
about 140 degrees Fahr. 

Samples of Milk or Cream, for analysis, are best preserved by addition of a few 
drops of formaline solution ; other preservatives should not be used. 

Should a sample be taken with the view of checking the composition of an article 
to be sold or bought—for instance, the value of a maure sold and guaranteed to contain 
a certain amount of fertilising substances—an average sample must first be taken by 
the buyer in presence of the vendor. ‘1his sample is to be divided into three portions, 
each portion being securely fastened, marked, and sealed by both parties, each retain- 
ing a portion for further reference, and forwarding the third sample to be analysed. 


Chief Secretary’s Office, 
Brisbane, 20th July, 1900. 
1) Dies following Proclamation, issued by His Excellency the Governor of Tasmania in 
Council, is published for general information. 
E ROBERT PHILP. 


Government Notice. 
No, 212, 
Agricultural Department, 
Hobart, 28rd June, 1900. 
Tux Goyernor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation, under “The 
Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898” (62 Vict. No, 21). ; 
By His Excellency’s Command, 


GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


—_—— 


“THE VEGETATION DISEASES ACT, 1898.” 


, A PROCLAMATION. 
Wueers it is expedient to permit the importation, introduction, or bringing into Tasmania 
of all citrous trees, cone-bearing trees, ferns, cacti, geraniums, bulbs, and all other plants 
(excepting fruit trees, cuttings, scions, buds and grafts of fruit trees, the importation of which 
is absolutely prohibited), subject to the performance of such conditions as are prescribed by 
Regulations made under “The Vegetation Diseases Act, 1498” (62 Vict. No. 21), bearing even 
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date herewith, or by any Regulations under the said Act which may from time to time be made 
by me in Council: Now, therefore, I, the Right Honourable Jenico Wit11am JosEPH,. 
Viscount Gormanston, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael. 
and Saint George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the colony of Tasmania and. 
its Dependencies, in Council, in pursuance of the provisions of the said Act, do, by this my 
Proclamation, permit the importation, introduction, or brmging into Tasmania of all citrous 
trees, cone-bearing trees, ferns, cacti, geraniums, bulbs, and all other plants (excepting fruit trees, 
cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees, the importation of which is absolutely 
prohibited), subject to the performance of such conditions as are prescribed by Regulations 
made under the said Act bearing even date herewith, or by any Peruleions under the said 
Act which may from time to time be made by me, in Council: And I do hereby declare, 
that unless such conditions prescribed as aforesaid by Regulations made or to be made under 
the said Act, or any of them, are performed, I do hereby prohibit the importation, introduction, 
or bringing into Tasmania of the trees and plants so as aforesaid permitted by this my 
Proclamation to be imported, introduced or brought into Tasmania. 

Given under my hand at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this twenty-second day of June,. 

one thousand nine hundred. 
GORMANSTON, Governor. 


By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture.. 


Chief Secretary’s Office, 
’ Brisbane, 25th July, 1900: 
4 Pane following Regulations, made by His Excellency the Governor of Tasmania in Council,. 
under “The Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898,” are published for general information. 


ROBERT PHILP. 


GovERNMENT NOTICE. 
No. 213. 
Agricultural Department, 
Hobart, 22nd June, 1900. 


Tux Governor in Council has been pleased to make the following Regulations, under “The: © 


Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898” (62 Vict. No. 21). 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


REGULATIONS. 


1. Any nursery in which plants are grown for export to Tasmania shall hold a Certificate,. 
signed by the Government Entomologist of the exporting country, that such nursery is free~ 
from all pests injurious to fruit trees; and such Certificate shall be forwarded to the Secretary’ 
for Agriculture in Tasmania. 

2. Such plants as aforesaid shall be inspected by an Inspector of the Department of” 
Agriculture of the said exporting country, duly appointed for that purpose, and, if found 
to be free from all pests injurious to fruit trees, a Certificate shall be issued to that effect by” 
the said Inspector and forwarded to the Secretary for Agriculture in Tasmania. 

8. All citrous trees, cone-bearing trees, ferns, cacti, geraniums, bulbs, or any plant (other 
than fruit trees, cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees), shall, before shipment to- 
Tasmania, be fumigated with Hydrocyanic Acid Gas in a properly constructed fumigating: 
chamber, for at least one hour, under the supervision of an Inspector duly appointed for that. 
purpose, and a Certificate shall be issued by such Inspector, and forwarded to the Secretary 
for Agriculture in Tasmania, that such fumigation has been properly carried out. 

4, The plants above mentioned shall be unpacked for examination by an Inspector at the~ 
port of entry, in a fumigating chamber, and the packing destroyed. If, in the opinion of the 
Government Entomologist of Tasmania, the plants above mentioned can safely be introduced 
into’Tasmania, such plants shall be fumigated with Hydrocyanic Acid Gas in a properly 
constructed fumigating chamber, for not less than one hour before delivery, under the super- 
vision of an Inspector duly appointed for that purpose in Tasmania, and a Certificate shall be- 
issued by such Inspector, and forwarded to the Secretary for Agriculture for Tasmania, that 
such fumigation has been properly carried out. 

5. The plants above mentioned shall be landed at the ports of Hobart and Launceston, 
and at no other port in Tasmania. ‘ 

6. If any such plants are found to contain any pest the same shall be destroyed forthwith. 

7. All costs and charges of inspection, fumigation, and destruction shall be borne by the” 
consignee, provided that if such consignee be an agent only, all costs and charges as aforesale» 
shall be borne by the person for whom he is acting. . 
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Chief Secretary’s Office, 
Brisbane, 4th September, 1900. 


HE following Proclamations and Regulations, issued by His Excellency the Governor 
of Tasmania in Council, are published for general information. 


JAMES R. DICKSON. 


GOVERNMENT NOTrIceE. 


No, 256. 
Agricultural Department, 
A Hobart, 3rd August, 1900. 
Tur Governor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation under “The 
Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898.” 


By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO, COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


“THE VEGETATION DISEASES ACT, 1898,” 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Wuereas I, the Right Honourable Jenico WiLLIAM JosEPH, Viscount Gormanston, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over the Colony of Tasmania and its Dependencies, in Council, did, 
by a Proclamation dated the twenty-second day of June, one thousand nine hundred, made in 
pursuance of Section Three of ‘‘ The Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898 ” (62 Vict. No. 21), absolutely 
prohibit the importation, introduction, and bringing into the Colony of Tasmania of any fruit 
trees, cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees: And whereas it is expedient that such 
Proclamation as aforesaid should be revoked, and that other provision should be made in lieu 
thereof: Now, therefore, I, the Right Honourable Jenico Winu1aAm JosEPH, Viscount 
Gormanston, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint 
George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief as aforesaid, in Council, in pursuance of the power 
and authority in me vested by Section Three of the said Act, and of every other power me in this 
behalf enabling, do hereby revoke my said recited Proclamation: And I hereby absolutely 
prohibit the importation, introduction, and bringing into the said Colony of Tasmania of all fruit 
trees, cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees, and the barberry, linden, enonymus, grape- 
vine, maple, acacias, rose, strawberry, raspberry, hawthorn, ash, gooseberry, currants, honey- 
suckle, lilac, privet, bignonia, elm, oak, birch, alder, chestnut, willow, and poplar, or cuttings, 
scions, buds, and grafts of any of the same. 


Given under my hand, at Hobart, in ‘Tasmania aforesaid, this third day of August, 


one thousand nine hundred. 
GORMANSTON, Govr. 
By His Excellency s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture, 


GOVERNMENT Notion. 
Wo, 257. 
Agricultural Department, ; 
; Hobart, 38rd August, 1900. 
Tx Governor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation, under ‘‘The 
Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898.” 


- By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture, 


“THE VEGETATION DISEASES ACT, 1898.” 
A. PROCLAMATION. 


Wuerras I, the Right Honourable Jentco Wiiu1Am JosmrH, Viscount Gormanston, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over the Golo of Tasmania and its Dependencies, in Council, did, 
by a Proclamation dated the twenty-second day of June, one thousand nine hundred, made in 
pursuance of the provisions of “The Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898” (62 Vict. No. 21), permit 
the importation, introduction, or bringing into Tasmania of the trees and plants therein named, 
subject to the performance of such conditions as were prescribed by certain Regulations therein 
referred to: And whereas it is expedient that such Proclamation as aforesaid should be revoked, 
and that other provision should be made in lieu thereof: Now, therefore, I, the Right Honour- 
able JENICO WILLIAM JOSEPH, Viscount Gormanston, Knight Grand Cross of the Most 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief as 
aforesaid, in Council, in pursuance of the provisions of the said Act, do, by this my Procla- 
mation, permit the importation, introduction, or bringing into Tasmania of aa plant or plants 
(other than fruit trees, cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees, and the barberry, linden, . 
enonymus, grapevine, maple, acacias, rose, strawberry, raspberry, hawthorn, ash, gooseberry, 


R . 
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currants, honeysuckle, lilac, privet, bignonia, elm, oak, birch, alder, chestnut, willow, and 
poplar, or cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of any of the same, the importation of which is 
absolutely prohibited), subject te the performance of such conditions as are prescribed, by 
Regulations made under the said Act bearing even date herewith, or by any Regulations under 
the said Act which may from time to time be made by me in Council: And I do hereby 
declare, that unless such conditions prescribed as aforesaid by Regulations made or to be made 
under the said Act, or any of them, are performed, I do hereby prohibit the importation, intro- 
duction, or bringing into Tasmania of any plant or plants so as aforesaid permitted by this 
my Proclamation to be imported, introduced, or brought into Tasmania, 


Given under my hand, at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this third day of August, one 


thousand nine hundred. 
GORMANSTON, Govr. 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO, COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


Government Novtior. 
Wo, 258. 
Agricultural Department, 
Hobart, 3rd August, 1900. 
TuHE Governor in Council has been pleased to revoke the Regulations made under ‘‘'The 
Vegetation: Diseases Act, 1898” (62 Vict. No. 21), dated the twenty-second day of June, one 
thousand nine hundred, and to make the following Regulations under the said Act in lieu thereof. 


By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO, COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture, 


— 


REGULATIONS. 


1. The Regulations made by the Governor in Council under ‘‘The Vegetation Diseases Act, 
1898” (62 Vict. No. 21), and published by Government Notice (No. 213), dated the twenty- 
second SEs June, one thousand nine hundred, are hereby revoked, and replaced by the 
following Regulations :— ' n 

2. Any plant or plants (other than fruit trees, cuttings, scions, buds and grafts of fruit trees, 
and the barberry, linden, enonymus, grapevine, maple, acacias, rose, strawberry, raspberry, 
hawthorn, ash, gooseberry, currants, honeysuckle, lilac, privet, bignonia, elm, oak, birch, alder, 
chestnut, willow, and poplar, or cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of any of the same, the 
importation of which is by Proclamation, dated the third day of August, one thousand nine 
hundred, absolutely prohibited) shall, if imported, introduced, or brought into: Tasmania from 
any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, or from Europe, be unpacked for examination 
by an inspector duly appointed for that purpose, at the port of entry, in a properly constructed 
fumigating chamber, and the packing destroyed, and such plant or plants shall be fumigated with 
ee cea Gee Acid Gas for not Jess than one hour before delivery under the supervision of such 
inspector. 

8. Such plants shall, if imported, introduced, or brought into Tasmania from any of the 
Australian Colonies or New Zealand, be accompanied with a copy of a certificate signed by 
the Government Entomologist of the exporting country that the nursery in which rotndans 
are grown for export is free from San José Scale; but this Regulation No. 3 shall not be 
deemed to apply to bulbs. ‘ 

4, Such Pies before shipment to Tasmania from any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, shall be fumigated with Hydrocyanic Acid Gas in a properly constructed fumigating 
chamber for at least one hour, under the supervision of an inspector sey Cg inted for that 
purpose, and a certificate shall be issued by such inspector and forwarded to the Secretary for 
Agriculture in Tasmania that such fumigation has been properly carried out; but this Regulation 
No. 4 shall not be deemed to apply to bulbs, or to the importation, introduction, er bringing into 
Tasmania of same. 

5. Any such plants, imported, introduced, or brought into Tasmania from any place whatever, 
shall be landed at the Ports of Hobart or Launceston, and at no other port in Tasmania. 

6. If any such plants, imported, introduced, or brought into Tasmania from any place 
Nave are found to contain any pest injurious to fruit trees, such plants shall be destroyed 

orthwith. : : 

7. All costs and charges of inspection, fumigation, and ‘destruction shall be borne by the 
consignee: provided that if such consignee be an agent only, all costs and charges as aforesai 
shall be borne by the person for whom he is acting, and all costs and charges of inspection and 
fumigation as aforesaid shall be paid before the delivery of any such plants. 


GOVERNMENT Notice. 
No. 259. : 
Agricultural Department, 
‘ Hobart, 8rd August, 1900. 
TuE Governor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation under “The 
Diseased Animals Importation Prevention Act” (47 Vict, No. 2) 


By His Excellency’s Command, F 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 
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“THE DISEASED ANIMALS IMPORTATION PREVENTION ACT.” 
A PROCLAMATION, : 


Wuergas His Excellency the Honourable Sir Jonny Sroxurn Dopps, Knight Companion of the 
Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Chief Justice of the Colony of 
Tasmania, Ee aminietiator of the Government thereof, in Council, did, by a Proclamation under 
his hand, dated the 26th day of July, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine, absolutely 

rohibit, for a period of Twelve months, the importation into Tasmania of any horses, cattle, and 

ides from the Colony of Queensland: Now, I, the Right Honourable Jenico WiLLIAM JosEPH, 
Viscount Gormanston, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint et 
and Saint George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the Colony of Tasmania ani 
its Dependencies, in Council, in pursuance of the power and authority in me vested by Section 
Three of the Diseased Animals Importation Prevention Act (47 Vict. No. 2), and of every other 
Pore me, in this behalf, enabling, do, by this my Proclamation, absolutely prohibit, for 

'welve months as from the expiration of the said period, the importation into ‘Tasmania of any 
horses, cattle, and hides from the said Colony of Queensland. 


Given under my hand, at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this third day of August, one 


thousand nine hundred. 
GORMANSTON, Govr. 
By His Eixcellency’s Command, b 
GEO, COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture, 


GovernmENtT Notice, 


No. 260. 
Agricultural Department, 
Hobart, 3rd August, 1900. 
THE Governor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation, under ‘“‘ The 
Contagious Diseases (Cattle) Act, 1861.” 
- By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


“THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (CATTLE) ACT, 1861.” 
A. PROCLAMATION. 


Wuenreas His Excellency Sir Ropert Grorck CrooksHANK HamiLron, Knight Commander of 
the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the 
Colony of Tasmania and its Dependencies, did, by Proclamation given under his hand on the 
eighteenth day of August, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight, prohibit the importation 
into any part of Tasmania, except Hobart and Launceston, of all cattle imported from the 
colonies of Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, and 
New Zealand, subject to certain restrictions in such Proclamation set forth: And whereas it is 
expedient to annul the said Proclamation and to make other provision in lieu thereof: Now, 
therefore, I, the Right Honourable Jenico WintIAM JosEPH, Viscount Gormanston, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over the colony of Tasmania and its Dependencies, in Council, by 
virtue of the powers conferred on me by ‘‘ The Contagious Diseases (Cattle) Act, 1861,” do hereby 
annul the hereinbefore-recited Proclamation made as aforesaid under the provisions of the said 
Act ; and I dohereby permit the importation and landing to take place at Hobart and Launceston 
of all cattle for the purposes of slaughter only imported from the colonies of Victoria, New South 
Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, and’-New Zealand, subject to the 
following restrictions :— 

1, All such cattle imported into Hobart shall be landed at the cattle jetty, in the River 
Derwent, near the public slaughter-house for the city of Hobart, and shall be driven 
from such jetty along the fenced road leading from the said jetty between the Queen’s 
Domain and the said river to the said slaughter-house. 

2, All such cattle imported into Launceston shall be landed at the cattle jetty lately erected 
near the public slaughter-house situate at Inveresk, on the banks of the River Tamar, 
at a spot known as Home Reach, and shall be driven direct along the race connecting 
the said jetty with the slaughter-house yards, : 

No such cattle shall be Janded upon that part of the said jetty which connects with 
the race leading away from the said public slaughter-house in the direction of the 
barrier fence erected at a chain radius from the said slaughter-house and the said jetty. 

3. The captain or person in command of every ship or other vessel having any such cattle 
on board to be landed in this Colony shall forthwith, after his arrival in the Colony, 
notify to the Government Inspector of Stock at Hobart or Launceston, as the case may 
be, that such ship or other vessel has such cattle on board to be landed in this Colony. 

4, All such cattle, upon being landed from any such ship or vessel, shall be inspected by 
the Government Inspector of Stock at the slaughter-house for Hobart, or at Inveresk, 
as the case may be; and all such cattle which on such inspection appear to be infected 
with any contagious or infectious disease shall be immediately killed and disposed of as 
the said Inspector of Stock may direct. 


Given under my hand, at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this third day of August, one 


thousand nine hundred. 
GORMANSTON, Govr. 
By His Excellency’s Command, : : 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture, 
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Chief Secretary’s Office, 
Brisbane, 14th September, 1900. 
pee following Proclamations, issued by His Excellency the Governor of New South Wales in 
Council, are published for general information. 
JAMES R. DICKSON. 


PROCLAMATION. 

By His Excellency The Right Honourable Wirx1AM, Hart Bravcuampr, Knight Commander 
of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michacl and Saint George, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Colony of New South Wales and its Dependencies. 

Wuerzas the Governor is empowered by section 9 of the “Vegetation Diseases Act, 1897,” 
from time to time by Proclamation in the Gazette, to declare any disease affecting plants to be 
a disease within the meaning of the said Act: Now, therefore, I, WittaM, Earn 
Bravcuamp, the Governor aforesaid, with the advice of the Executive Council, do, by this my 
See declare Potato Scab (Oospora scabies) to be a disease within the meaning of the 
sal ti. 
Given under my Hand and Seal, at Government House, Sydney, this tenth day of 
August, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred, and in the sixty- 
fourth year of Her Majesty’s reign. 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
JOHN L. FEGAN. 
Gop SAVE THE QurEN! 


PROCLAMATION. _ 

By His Excellency The Right Honourable Wiri1am, Fart BravcHamp, Knight Commander 
of the Most’ Distinguished Order of Saint Michacl and Saint George, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Colony of New South Wales and its Dependencies. 

Wires the Governor is empowered by section 1 of the “Vegetation Diseases Act, 1897,” to 
prohibit, by Proclamation in the Gazette, the introduction into this colony of any plant which 
is likely to introduce any disease or insect into the said Colony: Now, therefore, J, WittiaM, 
Ear Braucuame, the Governor aforesaid, with the advice of the Executive Council, do, by 
this my Proclamation, prohibit the introduction into this Colony from any place outside the 
Colony of any plant affected by the disease known as Potato Seab (Oospora scabies). 
Any plant introduced in contravention to the above Proclamation may be forthwith 
destroyed, or otherwise dealt with as the Minister may direct. 
Given under my Hand and Seal, at Governinent House, Sydney, this tenth day of 
August, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred, and in the sixty- 
fourth year of Her Majesty’s reign. 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
JOHN L. FEGAN. 
Gop SAVE THE QuEEN! 


Department of Agriculture, 
Brisbane, 28th January, 1901. 


BURSARIES, QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


An Examination will be held on the 27th June next, in Brisbane and elsewhere, 
as may be decided upon, according to the localities where the candidates reside, for 
four Bursaries at the Queensland Agricultural College. These entitle the holders to 
free board and instruction as resident students, and are tenable during good behaviour 
and the pleasure of Parliament for a period of three years. Candidates must not be ~ 
less than fourteen or more than sixteen years of age on the 30th June, 1901. 

Application for examination must reach the Under Secretary for Agriculture, 
Brisbane, not later than the 17th May next, and must be accompanied by (1) a 
certitcate of birth; (2) proof that the applicant has resided for two years in Queens- 
land, or that his parents have resided there for three years precedin the Examination— 
this certificate to be attested by a magistrate; (3) a medical certificate that he is of 
sound constitution and in good health. ho 4 i ; 

The Examination will cover the following subjects :—Writing, arithmetic, Mnglish 
composition, geography, and the elements of agriculture. Candidates not obtaining 
at least fifty per cenfum of marks in the elements of agriculture will fail in the 
competition. ‘The questions set in agriculture will be based only on Professor 
Tanner's three text-books on the subject, namely :—‘‘The Alphabet of the Principles 
of Agriculture”; “ Further Steps in the Principles of Agriculture” ; and. “ Elementary 
School Readings on the Principles of Agriculture.” In all other subjects the standard 
vat Ns the course prescribed for pupils of the fifth class in the Queensland State 

ools. 

Further particulars on application to the Under Secretary. 

J. V. CHATAWAY, ; 
Secretary for Agriculture. 
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PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Curator of the Botanic Gardens desires to state that, a new aviary 
having been erected in the Gardens, he will be glad to receive birds in exchange 
for plants. 


Birds may be put on rail or boat, addressed to 
Tur Curator, Botanic Garpens, BrisBANE, 


and freight will be settled on delivery in Brisbane. 


PLANT FOR DRY COUNTRY. 


The Curator of the Botanic Gardens announces that he has for distribu- 
tion seeds of a species of melon which is found in the arid region of South 
Africa known as the Kalihara Desert, and which renders existence and travel 
possible in that waterless country. He will be glad to send seeds to any 
person who will deposit them in sandy and waterless districts in Queensland. 


The Hon. F. R. Moor, of the Natal House of Assembly and a member of 
the Natal Government, lately visiting Brisbane, states that this melon is the 
greatest boon which can be bestowed on an arid region. 


SISAL HEMP PLANTS. 
The Department of Agriculture having a quantity of sisal hemp suckers 
for gratuitous distribution, intending planters are requested to make early 
application for the same to the Under Secretary for Agriculture. 


NOTICES, 


To enable recipients of the Queensland Agricultural Journal to have the 
half-yearly volume bound, covers in boards and cloth will be supplied from 
this office on application to the Under Secretary for Agriculture. Applica- 
tions must be accompanied by a remittance of SrxPENcE to cover cost. 


All communications on matters connected with the literary department of 
the Queensland Agricultural Journal must be addressed to the Editor. Ques- 
tions or articles referring to stock should be addressed to the Chief Inspector 
of Stock ; and all departmental inquiries are to be sent to the Under Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture. ; 


For the information of those who are desirous of communicating with the 
managers of State farms, we give their names and addresses below :—Queens- 
land Agricultural College, Gatton, principal, J. Mahon; Inspector of State 
Farms, Department of Agriculture, W. Soutter; Westbrook State Farm, West- 
brook, manager, C. Ross; Biggenden State Farm, Biggenden, manager, Henry 
A. Tardent; Hermitage State Farm, Warwick, manager, H. C. Quodling ; 
indie State Farm, manager, R. Jarrott; Redland Bay Experiment Orchard, 
manager, J. Henderson; Kamerunga State Nursery, Cairns, overseer, G. B. 
Brooks. 


By Authority: Epmunp Grxucony, Government Printer, William street, Brisbane. 
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Public Announcements. 


The Editor will be glad to receive any papers of special merit which may 
be read at meetings of Agricultural and Pastoral Associations in Queensland, 
reserving, however, the right to decide whether their value and importance 
will justify their publication. 


The Queensland Agricultural Journal will be supplied to all members of 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies who do not derive their livelihood 
solely from the land, on payment, in advance, of an annual subscription of Ss. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements which relate wholly to the sale of Agricultural Machinery, 
Seeds, Plants, Manures, Farm Stock, Feeding Stuff, &., will be inserted in the 
Journal at the following rates :— 


Full page, per issue... 
Half page, per issue 0 
- Quarter page, per issue m0 


29 yh 
4 0 0 
210 0O 
1 1@® © 


“On advertisements standing for six months a discount of 15 per cent. will 
be allowed, and 25 per cent. on those inserted for twelve months. 


LIST OF AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL, AND PASTORAL 


SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS IN QUEENSLAND. 


Postal Address, Name of Society: * Namo of Secretary. | Dave of 
Allora . | Central Downs Agricultural and Horticultural | J. H. Buxton... Feb. 
Association : 
AYVoReT Lower Burdekin Farmers’ Association . | Winsor H. Wilmington 
Beaudesert ... seen and Albert Pastoral and Agricultural | M. Hinchcliffe . | 28 June 
Society. 
Beenleigh Agricultural and Pastoral Society of Southern Wilson Holliday 30 Aug. 
Queensland 
Biggenden ...| Biggenden Agricultural and Pastoral Society C. J. Stephensen ... | 12 pad 13 
. une 
Birthamba ...|South Kolan Agricultural and General |G. W. Nixon 
Progress Association 
Blackall . | Bareoo Pastoral Society ... £0 ar ... | FE. Clewett is 
Boonah ’| Passifern and Dngandan Agricultural and | J. A. McBean .| 14 and 15 
Pastoral Association : June 
Bowen .. | Bowen Fruitgrowers and Farmers’ Association| W. 5. Palmer 
Bowen | Pastoral, Agricultural, and Mining Association) J. HE. Smith ... 9 Aug, 
Bowen .| Proserpine Farmers and Settlers’ Association | Joseph Cooper 
Booyal ... | Booyal Farmers’ Progress Association ... | Thos. Skillington ... 
Brisbane . | Horticultural Society of Queensland .. Miidm Hue bailoyerrs ... | 30 April 
and1 May 
Brisbane... | Queensland Acclimatisation Society ... _ ...| H. Grimley... : 
Brisbane ‘| National Agricultural and Industrial Asso- | J. W. Swain... 21 to 24 
ciation of Queensland May 
Brisbane . | Queensland Fruit and Economic Plantgrowers’ | J. F. Cooksley 
Association 
Brisbane .| Queensland Stockbreeders and Graziers’| I. A. Blackman 


Association 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES—continued. 


Postal Address, Name of Society. Namo of Secretary. Dateless 
Brisbane... | United Pastoralists’ Association Fredk. Ranson 
Bundaberg ... | Bundaberg Horticultural and Industrial Society H. E. Ashley 
Bundaberg ... | Council of Agriculture on: R. G. Curtis ... 
Bundaberg ... | Woovzarra Canegrowers and Farmers’ Asso- | W. H. Dart ... 
ciation 
Burpengary... | Burpengary Farmers’ Association... C. H. Ham ... 
Byrnestown... | Byrnestown Farmers’ Progress Association ... | J. Dufficy 
Caboolture ... | Caboolture Farmers’ Association ... 1G, Mallet... 3 
Cairns ... | Aloombah Farmers’ Association Chas. R. Spencer... 
Cairns ...| Cairns Agricultural, Pastoral, and “Mining | A. J. Draper... .|5 and 6 
Association Sept. 
Cairns ... | Cairns District Coffee-growers’ Association ... | W. A. Hannam 
Cairns ‘| Cairns District United Farmers’ Association | Wm. Griffin 
Cairns ... | Hambledon Planters’ Association A. M. Stephens Hi: 
Charleville .. | Central Warrego Pastoral and Agricultural E. F. C. Manning ... | 25 and 26 
Association May 
Charters Charters Towers Pastoral, Agricultural, and | Alan B. Bright . | 15. 16, 17 
Towers Mining Association May 
Childers... | Isis Agricultural Association ... H. Epps ad 
Childers - | Doolbi Mill Branch, Isis ‘Agricultural Asso- | W. 'T. H. Job 
ciation 
Childers... Childers Mill Branch, Isis Agricultural Asso- | H. Epps 
ciation 
Clermont ...| Peak Downs Pastoral, Horticultural, and | F. Leysley 
j Agricultural Society 
Clermont ...| Peak Downs Dairymen and Settlers’ Asso-| A. G. Pursell 
ciation 
Clifton .| Darling Downs Pastoral, Agricultural, and | P. McCauley... 
Industrial Association 
Cooktown ... oe District Pastoral and Agricultural | W.R. Humphreys ... 
ociety ‘ 
Cooran . | Cooran Progress and Agricultural oot Thos. Smith ... 
Cordalba ... | Cordalba Farmers’ Association B. Goodliffe ... 
Currajong ... | Currajong Farmers’ Progress Reowahifisn . | Wm. Howard 
Cunnamulla | South Warrego Pastoral Association .. ..| J. Winward ... 
Dalby .| Northern Downs Pastoral and Agricultural| W. M. Alexander ...) Juiy 
Association 
Dallarnil Dallarnil Farmers’ Association .. | W. E. Burton 
Scrub, wid 
Degilbo 
Deception Bay| Deception Bay Farmers’ Association .. ... |B. J. T. Liscombe ... 
Degilbo _... | Degilbo District Farmers’ Association . | E. P. Itzstein ou (Pre Bue 28 
ec. 
Forest Hill ... | Forest Hill Farmers’ Progress Association ... | D. S. Foreman 
Gayndah ...|Gayndah Agricultural and Horticultural | J. C, Kerr 
Association 
Gladstone ... | Gladstone Pastoral and Agricultural Associa- | W. J. Manning 
tion 
Gooburrum, | Gooburrum Farmers and Canegrowers’ Asso- | W, J. Tutin ... 
Bundaberg ciation 
Goondiwindi aa River Pastoral and Agricultural | A. Warden 
ociety y 
Gympie . | Agricultural, Mining, and Pastoral Society |F. Vaughan... ... Se 14 
ept. 
Gympie __... | Chatsworth Farmers’ Progress Association ...| William Bellman... 
Gympie _... | Deep Creek Farmers’ Progress pase W. Reid 434 une 
Gympie . | Gympie Horticultural Society .. .. 2. |Charles-Brasch  ... aie at 26 
pr 
Gympie _... | The Pie and Hel Creek Farmers’ Association Wee H. Ryan er 
Gympie . | Gympie Central Farmers and Progress Asso- Mertowatds Maynard 
ciation 
Haslemore, | Herbert River Farmers’ League Alfred Henry 
Victoria, 
Herbert Riv. 
Helidon _ ... | Helidon Scrub Farmers’ TaD esees pee teat late Jas. Tysoe... 
Herbert River | Halifax Planters’ Club ... ... | H. G. Faithful 
Herbert River | Macnade Farmers’ Association... .. | Edwin 8. Waller 
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* Chrysanthemum Show. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES—continued. 


: Date of 
Postal Address, Name of Society. Name oc? Secretary. Shows 
Herbert River | Ripple Creek Farmers’ Association... ... | J. W. Grimes xt) 
Herberton ...| Mining, Pastoral, and Agricultural Associa-! John M. Hollway ... HR at 15. 
tion ay 
Hodgson .| Hodgson Farmers’ Association ... “es ... | C.W. Nimmo 
Hughenden... | Hughenden Pastoral and Agricultural Asso- | H. P. Blackall 7 and 8 
ciation May 
Ingham . | Herbert River Farmers’ Association ... eee ie 
Ingham Herbert River Pastoral and Agricultural | P. J. Cochrane Sept. 
Association (Agricultural Show) 
Ipswich Ipswich and West Moreton Agricultural and | P. W. Cameron .. | 27 Sept. 
Horticultural Society 
Ipswich ~ ... | Queensland Pastoral and Agricultural Society | Elias Harding ri pe 12 
uly 
Kandanga Kandanga Farmers’ Association ... | N. Rasmussen 
AUC EE 
olan ... | Kolan Canegrowers and Farmers’ Association | OC, Marks 
Ladeside ... | Mungore Farmers’ Association... |... ...| I. M. Robinson __... 
Laidley Lockyer Agricultural and Industrial Society | John Fielding .. | 24 and 25. 
(Annual Show, Laidley) July 
Loganholme... | Logan Farming and Industrial Association ...|F.W.Peek ...  ... 
Longreach ... | Longreach Pastoral and Agricultural Society | J. P. Peterson age: || ee 
. pri 
Lucinda Point | Victoria Farmers’ Association ... an ... | W..S. C. Warren 
Mackay . | Agricultural, Pastoral, and Mining Association | F. Black ry ctr: 
Mackay . | Pioneer River Farmers’ Association ... ...|H.Swayne . .|4 5 ene 
6 Ju 
Mackay... | The Mackay and District Horticultural Society | Fred. Bourne u 
Mapleton, vid | Mapleton and Dulong Fruitgrowers and |W. J. Smith 
ambour ‘armers’ Progress Association 
Maryborough | Dairymen’s Association ... ner be . |G. Hi. Henty 
Maryborough | Maryborough Horticultural Society ... ... | H. A. Jones ... 
Maryborough | The Island Farmers’ Progress Association ... | C. A. Schmidt anh 
Maryborough | Wide Bay and Burnett Pastoral and Agricul- | G. Willey .. |10, 11, and 
‘ tural Society 12 July 
Miallo . | Miallo Progress Association ... ae ... | EH. F. Welchman 
Miara, Avondale Farmers and Planters’ Association | F. E. Eggar 
Yandaran 
Mitchell . | Mitchell and Maranoa Pastoral, Agricultural, | H. J. Corbett 
and Vinegrowers’ Association 
Mosman River} Mosman River Farmers’ Association ... ... | Geo. W. Muntz 
Mount Cotton | Mount Cotton and Tingalpa Division Fruit- | W. E. Burns... 
growers and Farmers’ Association 
Mount Mee... | Mount Mee Farmers’ Association ... ...|R. Thomas... a 
Mount Morgan| Mount Morgan Agricultural, Pastoral, and |'Thos. W. Walker ... 
Poultry Society ; : 
Nambour ...| The Rosemount Association... xe ...| George Etheridge ... 
Nambour... | The Nambour, Blackall Range, and Moreton |J. R. Isgar ... 
Agricultural, Mining, Say air Society 
Nanango sie Agricultural, Pastoral, and Mineral | J. W. Sigley ... .|1 Aug. 
ociety 
Nerang .. | South Queensland and Border Pastoral and | W. J. Browne 5 Oct. 
Agricultural Society 
North Isis ... | North Isis Canegrowers’ Association ... __... | W. J. Young 
North Pine ... | Moreton Agricultural, Horticultural, and In-| J, Duffield .. 
dustrial Association 
Palmwoods ... | Palmwoods Industrial Fruitgrowers’ Progress | Frank Shurvell’ 
Association i 
Pialba ... | Pialba Farmers’ Association ...  ...  ... | J. B. Stephens 
Pinbarren ... | Pinbarren Agricultural and Progress Asso- | H. Armitage, senr. ... 
ciation : 
Pittsworth ... | Pittsworth Pastoral, Agricultural, and Horti- 
cultural Association 
Port Douglas | Pastora!, Agricultural, and Mining Association | W. H. Dorrat 2 Aug. 
Razorback ... | The Razorback Fruitgrowers’ Association ... | Robert Tinning 
Rockhampton | Alton Downs Farmers’ Association ... ...|L. J. Landsberg 
Rockhampton | Central Queensland Farmers and Selectors’ |'T, Whitely, Coowonga 
Association 
Rockhampton | Central Queensland Stockowners’ Association | R. R. Dawbarn 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES—continued. 


Postal Address, 


Name of Society. 


Rockhampton 
Roma 


Roma i 
Rosewood ... 
Southport ... 
Springsure ... 
Stanthorpe ... 


Stanthorpe ... 


Stanwell 
St. George ... 
Tinana 
Toowoomba... 
Toowoomba... 


Toowoomba... 
Townsville ... 


Upper North 
Pine 

Wallumbilla 

Warwick 


Wellington 
Point 

Woodford ... 

Woombye ... 


Woombye ... 
Woowoonga 
Zillmere 


GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURAL LABORATORY. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE COLLECTIO 


or direct to the 


. | Yingerbay Farmers’ Association 


. | Zillmere Horticultural Society 


Rockhampton Agricultural Society 


of Queensland 


Farmers’ Club... =o 1245 

Southport Horticultural Society 

Queensland Pastoral Society ... ay vat 

Border Pastoral, Agricultural, and Mining 
Society 

Stanthorpe Horticultural and Viticultural 
Societ: 


y 
. | The Stanwell Agricultural Society 


Balonne Pastoral and Agricultural Association 


. | Tinana Fruitgrowers and Farmers’ Association 


Darling Downs Horticultural Association ... 

Drayton and Toowoomba Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society 

Royal Agricultural Society of Queensland ... 


Townsville Pastoral, Agricultural, and Indus- 
trial Association (formerly North Queensland 
Pastoral and Agricultural Association) 

Upper North Pine Farmers’ Association 


Wallumbilla Selectors’ League 


.| Eastern Downs Horticultural and ‘Agricul: 


tural Association 
Wellington Point Agricultural, Horticultural, 
and Industrial Association 
Woodford Progressive Industrial Association 
Maroochie Pastoral, Agricultural, Horticul- 
tural, and Industrial Association 
Woombye Fruitgrowers’ Association ... 
Woowoonga Scrub Farmers’ Association 


OF FEES. 


Name of Secretary. 

... | R. R. Dawbarn 
.. | Western Pastoral and Agricultural Association | Angus McPherson ... 
. | Alex. C. McIntyre ... 
aa = H, Adams... me 


. Fass Ags 
G. R. Milliken 
Geo. Simcocks 
R. Hoggan 


A. Spanner ... 
T. M. Cummings 
Chas. Parke ... 
H. Hopkins ... 
H. Symes _.., 


F. Burtt 


J. N. Parkes .. 


.| J. Skerman ... 


George Dalziel 
J. Selke oa 


FE. W. Wort ... 


E. Heaton... 
Ernest E. Dalton 


<.| P. S. Hungerford 
. |G. LT. Worth ... 
.| W. H. Whereat 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 
1. All analyses will be carried out in the order in which the samples are received 
at the Laboratory, with the exception of perishable substances like sugar-cane juice, 
milk, &c., which will be analysed immediately after arrival. 
2. Should any person wish for an immediate analysis, the fee, charged in accord- 
ance with the scale of fees below, will be increased by 50 per cent. . 
3. The samples may be forwarded by parcel post or by rail, carriage paid, to the 


Under Secretary for Agriculture, 


Brisbane, 


Date of 
Show. 


. | 29 and 30 


May 


4 Oct. 


. | 19 April 


7 and 8 
Feb. 


an. 
. | 29 June 


<.} 16 May 


N OF SAMPLES, AND SCALE’ 


Agricultural Chemist, Chemical Laboratory, Agricultural College, Gatton. 
In all cases a letter, giving full instructions as to the information required, and 


enclosing the prescribe 


fee, must be sent at the same time. 


4. Analyses will only be carried out if these instructions are adhered to, and if the 
‘samples are taken in accordance with further instructions issued below. 


SCALE OF FEES. 


Soil—Partial chemical analysis, estimation of humus, nitrogen, 


lime, and total matter, insoluble in HCl 


Soil and subsoil—Partial analyses of the two samples according to 
either the one or the other of above eight schemes... 


2 
Or estimation of lime, potash, phosphoric acid, nitrogen ... 2 
3 
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SCALE OF FEES—continued. 


Soil—Completa chemical analysis, giving moisture, humus, nitrogen, 
peal all the mineral constituents soluble in hydrochloric i 
acid ... ak oo ote ore 2 3.0 


Soil and subsoil—Complete chemical analysis ... co ae a 1D 


ot 
o 


Soil—Complete chemical analysis, as above; mechanical analysis, 
separation into gravel, sand, clay; and physical properties, 
as capacity for water, capillary and absorptive power, &. 4 4 0 
Soil and subsoil—Complete chemical analysis, as above; mechanical 
analysis, separation into gravel, sand, clay ; and physical 
properties, as capacity for water, capillary and absorptive 
power, &c. cots res ot: a set ay an Wf U-W 


Water—Partial analysis, giving total solids, loss on ignition, 


chlorine, ammonia, and albuminoid ammonia 
Water—Complete analysis (without bacteriological examination)... 3 
‘Manures—As bone ash, bonemeal, superphosphates, Thomas slag, 
kainite, ammonia salts, meatworks refuse, &c. 

Complete analysis, giving moisture, ash, sand, organic matter, 
phosphoric acid (soluble and insoluble), nitrogen, lime, 
potash re ah a) a8 a an or 

‘Determination only of— 

Moisture 

Sand 

‘Nitrogen 

Potash ren in St: ire; 
Total phosphoric acid _... at: 
Phosphoric acid (citrate soluble) 
Phosphoric acid (water soluble) yy: 


bo 
bo: 
o 


: 


coooooo 


He 
SaSwoars81E 
oooaaoce 


ood stuffs—Complete analysis, giving moisture, albuminoids, oi 
or fat, carbohydrates, ash, raw and digestible fibre ; 
Estimation only of— 
Moisture 
Albuminoids 
Oil or fat rs) trp Ke ve vie ne 
Ash ... at Ae ts az as me ath 
Total fibre ... ah ae x. ah at 
Digestible fibre... cee ai ate D 
‘Sugar-cane, sugar-beet, megass—Analysis of .. it: x55 
If more than one sample, every additional sample 


bo 
bo 
o 


a 
RANoONSSo 


oOoroocooocoo 
aoenoacoce 


a 
o 


‘Sugar-cane juice—Estimation of cane-sugar, fruit-sugar, totalisolids, 
water, quotient of purity, % Brix or Beaume «_~? 


If more than one sample, every additional sample ... 0 7 
Sugars, massecuites, molasses, jellies—Analysis of 5 ayy eee abe Sk 
If more than one sample, every additional sample ... 0 15 
Milk, butter, cheese—Complete commercial analysis... a> dees walcial 
Tanning materials— Assay of tannin... an an tt; ae 
Soaps—Commercial analysis es Fae aes ee de LB LO, 


oooo oo Oo 


Limestone, cement, clay, marls, &c. —... ee at b35 so) BE 


“The fee for any other analytical work not mentioned may be learned on application. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR TAKING AND COLLECTING OF SAMPLES. 


SOILS AND SUBSOILS. oe 

In order to obtain a fair average sample of the soil from a block of land, as nearly 

as}possible equal quantities of soil are oliseteel from various parts of the field, “= 

~ 2A rough sketch of the field, paddock, or block of land from which the samples 

svere taken should accompany the samples. The spots where the samples were taken 

are marked on this plan and are numbered. This sketch plan should also indicate 
position of roads, creeks, gullies, ridges, general fall, and aspect of the land, &e. 


WwW : >. 
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Should the soil in various Par of the block show a very marked difference, it 
will be necessary to divide the block into two, rarely in more, parts. Should the 
different soil occur only in a small patch, this sample may be left out. 


_ _ Not less than three samples should be taken in each section. A greater number 
is to be preferred, as a better average will be obtained. 


At the places chosen for the taking of the samples the surface is slightly scraped 
a a sharp tool, to remove any surface vegetation which has not as yet become part 
of the soil. 


Vertical holes from 10 to 18 inches square are dug in the ground to a depth of 
2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet. 


The holes are dug out like post-holes; an _earth-auger facilitates the operation 
considerably, and the holes may be trimmed with the spade afterwards. 


Careful note of the appearance of the freshly cut soil and subsoil should be taken. 
The depth of the real soil which in most cases is easily distinguished, is also measured 
and noted for each hole. Note how deep the roots of the surface vegetation reach into 
the soil. If the soil changes gradually into the subsoil, as is the case in some places 
where the soil is of very great depth, this line of division is guessed approximately, or 
it is best to take the soil uniformly to a depth of 12 inches. 


With a spade a slice of soil is now cut off and put on toa clean bag. The same is done 
with the subsoil, and the slice is taken from where the soil ends (or 12 inches) to the 
bottom of the hole, and this subsoil placed on another bag. _ Stones over the size of a 
pea may be picked out, the rough quantity of such stones estimated, and a few enclosed 
with the samples. Fine roots must not be taken out from the soil samples. The same 
operation is repeated at the other places chosen. ‘ake careful note and description of 
soils in each hole, as numbered and marked on plan given. The samples of soil 
collected on the one bag are thoroughly mixed pean up any large clods, and 
about 10 lb. of the mixture put into a clean canvas bag, which is securely tied up and 
labelled. The same is done with the samples of subsoil collected on the other bag. 


All the samples collected are afterwards placed in a wooden box. 


It is important to use clean bags and clean boxes, and also that the samples should 
not be left in the neighbourhood of stables or manure heaps. 


A short description of the land must accompany the samples and the sketch plan. 
In the case of cultivated land, state how long the land has been under cultivation, 
- what crops were chiefly grown, result of aaa crops, was any manure applied, when, 
and what sort, and in what quantities per acre. In the case of virgin soil, state if the 
land was heavily timbered or not, ringbarked, if scrub or forest land, what sort of 
timber was chiefly growing on the land. In all cases a description of the neighbouring 
land, outcropping rocks, &e., are of great value. Also state if the land is naturally or 
artificially drained or not; describe the land as regards its position to hills, roads, 
creeks, ridges, &c. Only by adhering strictly to these instructions, and by giving 
minute details, can benefit be derived from the soil analyses. 


WATER. 
It is best to collect and forward samples of water for analysis in stoppered glass 
bottles, generally known as Winchester quarts. 


The bottles have to be perfectly clean, and stoppers must fit well. Corks should 
be avoided, but if used must be new and well washed with the water before being used 
for closing the bottle. 


When taking waters from taps, pumps, bores, the water must be allowed to run 
for a while before taking the sample. hen taking thé water out of a well, pond, or 
river, the bottle is completely immersed, but care must be taken not to disturb the 
mud or sediment at the bottom of the water. Before the sample is actually collected, 
the bottle is rinsed three times with the water, filling each time about one-third full. 
The bottle is then filled within about 1 inch from the top; the stopper is inserted and 
securely tied down with a clean piece of linen or calico. 


The stopper must not be fastened or luted with sealing-wax, paste, plaster of 
aris, &¢. 
os : MANURES. 

When taking samples of artificial manures from bags, the samples must be taken 
from different bags and at different places of the bag and not only from the top; °F 
the contents are emptied on a heap and mixed up well and the sample then taken. 
About 1 to 2 Ib. put into a clean bag should be forwarded for analysis. 
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FOOD STUFFS, Ero. 

It is always important to obtain good average samples, and this can only be done 
by great care in taking the samples from different places, mixing well, and taking a 
small part of the mixture. his method would apply to any dry foodstuff—as 
Prei of any kind, peas, beans, chaff, pollard, meal, &c. For the analysis of green 

oods—as green hay, sorghum, silage—it is best to make a mixture of the sample by 

assing it through a chaffeutter, and by taking an accurately weighed quantity—say 
3 Ib. ‘This quantity is then dried in the sun, taking care that nothing is lost, and when 
dry put in a bag and forwarded for analysis, stating how much of the original green 
stuff the total amount of the dried material sent represents. The green samples may 
also be forwarded without drying in fruit-preserving jars. 

To collect information about value of green manures, it is best to plot out exactly 
one square yard in the field covered with the plant, not picking out a position where 
the growth is very heavy or poor, but about a fair average. Four pegs are driven 
into the ground at the four corners, and string stretched between them; with a sharp 
spade all the plants are cut along the strings, so as to get really the growth of 1 
square yard. ‘The plants are all collected and accurately weighed, passed through a 
chaffcutter, and the sample for analysis taken as above described. In many cases 
the roots may be also pulled out, weighed separately, and a sample forwarded. 

The samples must be accompanied by a description of the crop—when planted, 
how old when cut, if the land was manured or not, weight of crop per acre or per 
square yard, and weight of the sample forwarded when in its green state. In the case 
of green manures itis generally best to take the samples just after flowering, and 
immediately before ploughing in. ; 

Sumples of Sugar-cane, Sorghum, §c., are sent in bundles of six to ten whole 
stalks, wrapped up in sacks. Give nature, variety, and age of the crop. 

Samples or Sugar-cane Juice, as, for instance, obtained at the rollers of sugar-mill, 
must be sent in clean. bottles holding about a pint of juice. The juice may be pre- 
served by the addition of a drop or two of formaline, or by sterilising the juice by 
heating the bottle containing the juice, before corking up, in a bucket or pan of warm . 
water, gradually raising the heat until the juice in the bottle reaches a temperature of 
about 140 degrees Fahr. 

Sumples of Milk or Cream, for analysis, are best preserved by addition of a few 
drops of formaline solution ; other preservatives should not be used. 

Should a sample be taken with the view of checking the composition of an article 
to be sold or iierae=seon instance, the value of a maure sold and guaranteed to contain 
a certain amount of fertilising substances—an average sample must first be taken by 
the buyer in presence of the vendor. his sample is to be divided into three portions, 
each portion being securely fastened, marked, and sealed by both parties, each retain- 
ing a portion for further reference, and forwarding the third sample to be analysed. 


Chief Secretary’s Office, — 
Brisbane, 20th July, 1900. 


fl ee following Proclamation, issued by His Excellency-the Governor of Tasmania in 
Oouncil, is published for general information. 
ROBERT PHILP. 


Government Notice. 
No, 212, d 
Agricultural Department, 
Hobart, 23rd June, 1900. 
Tux Governor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation, under ‘‘The 
Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898” (62 Vict. No, 21). . 


By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


—_ 


“THE VEGETATION DISEASES ACT, 1898.” 


A PRocLAMATION,. 
Wuezeas it is expedient to permit the importation, introduction, or bringing into Tasmania 
of all citrous trees, cone-bearing trees, ferns, cacti, geraniums, bulbs, and all other plants 
(excepting fruit trees, cuttings, scions, buds and grafts of fruit trees, the importation of which 
is absolutely prohibited), subject to the performance of such conditions as are prescribed by 
Regulations made under “The Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898” (62 Vict. No. 21), bearing even . 
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date herewith, or by any Regulations under the said Act which may from time to time be made 
by me in Council: Now, therefore, I, the Right Honourable Jentco Winr1am Josrepx, 
1 


scount Gormanston, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael. - 


and Saint George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the colony of Tasmania and 
its Dependencies, in Council, in pursuance of the provisions of the said Act, do, by this my 
Proclamation, permit the importation, introduction, or bringing into Tasmania of all citrous 
trees, cone-bearing trees, ferns, cacti, geraniums, bulbs, and all other plants (excepting fruit trees, 
cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees, the importation of which is absolutely 
prohibited), subject to the performance of such conditions as are prescribed by Regulations 
made under the said Act bearing even date herewith, or by any Regulations under the said 
Act which may from time to time be made by me, in Council: And I do hereby declare, 
that unless such conditions prescribed as aforesaid by Regulations made or to be made under 
the said Act, or any of them, are performed,I do hereby prohibit the importation, introduction, 
or bringing into Tasmania of the trees and plants so as aforesaid permitted by this my 
Proclamation to be imported, introduced or brought into Tasmania. 

Given under my hand at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this twenty-second day of June, 


one thousand nine hundred. 
GORMANSTON, Governor. 
By His Excellency’s Command, } 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


Chief Secretary’s Office, 
Brisbane, 25th July, 1900. 


qe following Regulations, made by His Excellency the Governor of Tasmania in Council, 
under “The Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898,” are published for general information. 


ROBERT PHILP. 


GOVERNMENT Notice. 
Wo. 218. 
Agricultural Department, 
Hobart, 22nd June, 1900. 
THE Governor in Council has been pleased to make the following Regulations, under “The 
Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898” (62 Vict. No. 21). 


By His Excellency’s Command, . 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture, 


REGULATIONS. 


1, Any nursery in which plants are grown for export to Tasmania shall hold a Certificate, 
signed by the Government Entomologist of the exporting country, that such nursery is free 
from all pests injurious to fruit trees; and such Certificate shall be forwarded to the ecretary 
for Agriculture in Tasmania. 

2. Such plants as aforesaid shall be inspected by an Inspector of the Department of 
Agriculture of the said exporting country, duly appointed for that purpose, and, if found 
to be free from all pests injurious to fruit trees, a Certificate shall be issued to that effect by 
the said Inspector and forwarded to the Secretary for Agriculture in Tasmania. 

8. All citrous trees, cone-bearing trees, ferns, cacti, geraniums, bulbs, or any plant (other 
than fruit trees, cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees), shall, before shipment to 
Tasmania, be fumigated with Hydrocyanic Acid Gas in a properly constructed fumigating 
chamber, for at least one hour, under the supervision of an Inspector duly appointed for that 
purpose, and a Certificate shall be issued by such Inspector, and forwarded to the Secretary 
for Agriculture in 'asmania, that such fumigation-has been properly carried out. 

4. The plants above mentioned shall be unpacked for exaniination by an Inspector at the 
port of entry, in a fumigating chamber, and the packing destroyed. If, in the opinion of the 
Government Entomologist of Tasmania, the plants above mentioned can safely be introduced 
into Tasmania, such plants shall be fumigated with Hydrocyanic Acid: Gas in a properly 
constructed fumigating chamber, for not less than one hour before delivery, under the super: 
vision of an Inspector duly appointed for that purpose in Tasmania, and a Certificate shall be 
issued by such Inspector, and forwarded to the Secretary for Agriculture for Tasmania, that 
such fumigation has been properly carried out. 

5. ‘he plants above mentioned shall be landed at the ports of Hobart and Launceston, 
and at no other port in Tasmania. 

6. If any such plants are found to contain any pest the same shall be destroyed forthwith. 

7. All costs and charges of inspection, fumigation, and destruction shall be borne by the 
consignee, provided that if such consignee be an agent only, all costs and charges as aforesaid 
shall be borne by the person for whom he is acting. 
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Chief Secretary’s Office, 
Brisbane, 4th September, 1900. 


4 yee following Proclamations and Regulations, issued by His Excellency the Governor 
of Tasmania in Council, are published for general information. 


JAMES R. DICKSON. 


GOVERNMENT NOTICE, 
No, 256. 
Agricultural Department, : 
Hobart, 3rd August, 1900, 


Tue Goyernor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation under ‘‘ The 
Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898.” ; 


By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


“THE VEGETATION DISEASES ACT, 1898.” 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Wuereas I, the Right Honourable Jenico Witt1am JosepH, Viscount Gormanston, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over the Colony of Tasmania and its Dependencies, in Council, did, 
by a Proclamation dated the twenty-second day of June, one thousand nine hundred, made in 
pursuance of Section Three of ‘‘ The Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898” (62 Vict. No. 21), absolutely 
prohibit the importation, introduction, and bringing into the Colony of Tasmania of any fruit 
trees, cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees: And whereas it is expedient that such 
Proclamation as aforesaid should be revoked, and that other provision should be made in lieu 
thereof: Now, therefore, I, the Right Honourable Jenico Winn1am JosepH, Viscount 
Gormanston, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint 
George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief as aforesaid, in Council, in pursuance of the power 
and authority in me vested by Section Three of the said Act, and of every other power me in this 
behalf enabling, do hereby revoke my said recited Proclamation: And I hereby absolutely 
prohibit the importation, introduction, and bringing into the said Colony of Tasmania of all fruit 
trees, cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees, and the barberry, linden, enonymus, grape- 
vine, maple, acacias, rose, strawberry, eles hawthorn, ash, gooseberry, currants, honey- 
suckle, lilac, privet, bignonia, elm, oak, birch, alder, chestnut, willow, and poplar, or cuttings, 
scions, buds, and grafts of any of the same. 


Given under my hand, at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this third day of August, 
one thousand nine hundred. 
GORMANSTON, Govr. 


By His Excellency s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


GOVERNMENT NOTICE. 


No. 257. 
Agricultural Department, 
: Hobart, 3rd August, 1900. 
Tur Governor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation, under “The 
Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898.” k 


By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture 


“THE VEGETATION DISEASES ACT, 1898.” 


A PRocLAMATION. 


Wuerzas I, the Right Honourable Junico Winn1am JosEPH, Viscount Gormanston, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over the Colony of Tasmania and its Dependencies, in Council, did, 
by a Proclamation dated the twenty-second day of June, one thousand nine hundred, made in 
pursuance of the provisions of ‘‘ The Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898” (62 Vict. No. 21), permit 
the importation, introduction, or bringing into Tasmania of the trees and plants therein named, 
subject to the performance of such conditions as were prescribed by certain Regulations therein 
referred to: And whereas it is expedient that such Proclamation as aforesaid should be revoked, 
and that other provision should be made in lieu thereof: Now, therefore, I, the Right Honour- 
able JENICO WiLtIAM JOSEPH, Viscount Gormanston, Knight Grand Cross of the Most 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief as 
aforesaid, in Council, in pursuance of the provisions of the said Act, do, by this my Procla- 
mation, permit the importation, introduction, or bringing into Tasmania of any plant‘or plants 
(other than fruit trees, cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees, and the barberry, linden, , 
enonymus, grapevine, maple, acacias, rose, strawberry, raspberry, hawthorn, ash, gooseberry, 
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currants, honeysuckle, lilac, privet, bignonia, elm, oak, birch, alder, chestnut, willow, and 
poplar, or cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of any of the same, the importation of which is 
absolutely prohibited), subject to the performance of such conditions as are prescribed, by 
Regulations made under the said Act bearing even date herewith, or by any Regulations under 
the said Act which may from time to time be made by me in Council: And I do hereby 
declare, that unless such conditions prescribed as aforesaid by Regulations made or to be made 
under the said Act, or any of them, are performed, I do hereby prohibit the importation, intro- 
duction, or bringing into Tasmania of any plant or plants so as aforesaid permitted by this 
my Proclamation to be imported, introduced, or brought into Tasmania. 


Given under my hand, at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this third day of August, one 


thousand nine hundred. 
GORMANSTON, Govr. 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


GOVERNMENT Novicx. 
Vo. 258. 
Agricultural Department, 
Hobart, 3rd August, 1900. 
Tur Governor in Council has been pleased to revoke the Regulations made under ‘“‘The 
Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898” (62 Vict. No. 21), dated the twenty-second day of June, one 
thousand nine hundred, and to make the following Regulations under the said Act in lieu thereof. 


By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


REGULATIONS. 


1. The Regulations made by the Governor in Council under ‘‘ The Vegetation Diseases Act, 
1898” (62 Vict. No. 21), and published by Government Notice (No. 213), dated the twenty- 
second day of June, one thousand nine hundred, are hereby revoked, and replaced by the 
following Regulations :— : 

2. Any plant or plants (other than fruit trees, cuttings, scions, buds and grafts of fruit trees, 
and the barberry, linden, enonymus, grapevine, maple, acacias, rose, strawberry, raspberry, 
hawthorn, ash, gooseberry, currants, honeysuckle, lilac, privet, bignonia, elm, oak, birch, alder, 
chestnut, willow, and poplar, or cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of any of the same, the 
importation of which is by Proclamation, dated the third day of August, one thousand nine 
hundred, absolutely prohibited) shall, if imported, introduced, or brought into Tasmania from 
any of,the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, or from Europe, be unpacked for examination 
by an inspector duly appointed for that purpose, at the port of entry, in a properly constructed 
fumigating chamber, and the Pan ine lear neved) and such plant or plants shall be fumigated with 
Hydrocyanic Acid Gas for not less than one hour before tscas under the supervision of such 
inspector. 

3. Such plants shall, if imported, introduced, or brought into Tasmania from any of the 
Australian Colonies or New Zealand, be accompanied with a copy of a certificate pieuee by 
the Government Entomologist of the exporting country that the nursery in which such plants 
are grown for export is free from San José Scale; but this Regulation No. 3 shall not be 
deemed to apply to bulbs. 

. Such plants, before shipment to Tasmania from any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, shall be fumigated with Hydrocyanic Acid Gas in a properly constructed fumigating 
chamber for at least one hour, under the supervision of an inspector duly appointed for that 
purpose, and a certificate shall be issued by such inspector and forwarded to the Secretary for 
Agriculture in Tasmania that such fumigation has been properly carried out; but this Regulation 
No. 4 shall not be deemed to apply to bulbs, or to the importation, introduction, or bringing into 
Tasmania of same. 

5. Any such plants, imported, introduced, or brought into Tasmania from any place whatever, 
shall be landed at the Ports of Hobart or Launceston, and at no other port in Tasmania. 

6. If any such plants, imported, introduced, or brought into ‘Tasmania from any place 
PUR er er, are found to contain any pest injurious to fruit trees, such plants shall be destroyed 
‘orthwith. 

7, All costs and charges of inspection, fumigation, and destruction shall be borne by the 
consignee: provided that if such consignee be an agent only, all ‘costs and charges as aforesai 
shall be borne by the person for whom he is acting, and all costs and charges of inspection and 
fumigation as aforesaid shall be paid before the delivery of any such plants. 


n 


GOVERNMENT NOTICE. 
Wo. 259. 
Agricultura] Department, 
Hobart, 3rd August, 1900. 
Tur Governor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation under “The 
Diseased Animals Importation Prevention Act” (47 Vict. No. 2) 


By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 
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“THE DISEASED ANIMALS IMPORTATION PREVENTION ACT.” 
A. PROCLAMATION. 


Wuereas His Excellency the Honourable Sir Joun Stoxenn Dopps, Knight Companion of the 
Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Chief Justice of the Colony of 
Tasmania, Administrator of the Government thereof, in Council, did, by a Proclamation under 
his hand, dated the 26th day of July, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine, absolutely 
Pee for a period of Twelve months, the importation into Tasmania of any horses, cattle, and 

ides from the Colony of Queensland: Now, I, the Right Honourable JmNIco WILLIAM JOSEPH, 
Viscount Gormanston, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael 
and Saint George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the Colony of Tasmania and 
its Dependencies, in Council, in pursuance of the power and authority in me vested by Section 
Three of the Diseased Animals Importation Prevention Act (47 Viet. No. 2), and of every other 
Pure me, in this behalf, enabling, do, by this my Proclamation, absolutely prohibit, for 

welve months as from the expiration of the said period, the importation into Tasmania of any 
horses, cattle, and hides from the said Colony of Queensland. 


Given under my hand, at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this third day of August, one 


thousand nine hundred. 
GORMANSTON, Govr. 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


GoverRNMENT Norror. 


No. 260. 
Agricultural Department, 
4 Hobart, 8rd August, 1900. 
Tux Governor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation, under “ The 
Contagious Diseases (Cattle) Act, 1861.” 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


“THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (CATTLE) ACT, 1861.” 
A. PRocLAMATION. 


Wuereas His Excellency Sir Ropert George CrooxsHank Haminton, Knight Commander of 
the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the 
Colony of Tasmania and its Dependencies, did, by Proclamation given under his hand on the 
eighteenth day of August, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight, prohibit the importation 
into any part of Tasmania, except Hobart and Launceston, of all cattle imported from the 
colonies of Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, and 
New Zealand, subject to certain restrictions in such Proclamation set forth: And whereas it is 
expedient to annul the said Proclamation and to make other provision in lieu thereof: Now, 
therefore, I, the Right Honourable Juntco Witt1am JosErH, Viscount Gormanston, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over the cet of Tasmania and its Dependencies, in Council, by 
virtue of the powers conferred on me by ‘‘ The Contagious Diseases (Cattle) Act, 1861,” do hereby 
annul the hereinbefore-recited Proclamation made as aforesaid under the provisions of the said 
Act ; and I do hereby permit the importation and landing to take place at Hobart and Launceston 
of all cattle for the patepeue of slaughter only imported row the colonies of Victoria, New South 
Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, and New Zealand, subject to the 
following restrictions :— . 

1, All such cattle imported into Hobart shall be landed at the cattle jetty, in the River 
Derwent, near the public slaughter-house for the city of Hobart, and shall be driven 
from such jetty along the fenced road leading from the said jetty between the Queen’s. 
Domain and the said river to the said slaughter-house. 

2, All such cattle imported into Launceston shall be landed at the cattle jetty lately erected 
near the public slaughter-house situate at Inveresk, on the banks of the River Tamar, 
at a spot known as Home Reach, and shall be driven direct along the race connecting 
the said jetty with the slaughter-house yards. 

No such cattle shall be landed upon that part of the said jetty which connects with 
the race leading away from the said publie slaughter-house in the direction of the 
barrier fence erected at a chain radius from the said slaughter-house and the said jetty. 

8. The captain or person in command of every ship or other vessel having any such cattle 
on board to be landed in this Colony shall forthwith, after his arrival in the Colony, 
notify to the Government Inspector of Stock at Hobart or Launceston, as the case may 
be, that such ship or other vessel has such cattle on board to be landed in this Colony. 

4, All such cattle, upon being landed from any such ship or vessel, shall be inspected by 
the Government Inspector of Stock at the slaughter-house for Hobart, or at Inveresk, 
as the case may be; and all such cattle which on such inspection appear to be infected 
with any contagious or infectious disease shall be immediately killed and disposed of as 
the said Inspector of Stock may direct. 


Given under my hand, at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this third day of August, one 


thousand nine hundred, 
GORMANSTON, Govr. 
By His Excellency’s Command, at 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 
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Chief Secretary’s Office, 
Brisbane, 14th September, 1900. 
i Pate following Proclamations, issued by His Excellency the Governor of New South Wales in 
Council, are published for general information. 
: JAMES R. DICKSON. 


PROCLAMATION. 


By His Excellency The Right Honourable Wizt1aM, Eart Bravonamp, Knight Commander 
of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Colony of New South Wales and its Dependencies. 

Wuereas the Governor is empowered by section 9 of the “Vegetation Diseases Act, 1897,” 
from time to time by Proclamation in the Gazette, to declare any disease affecting plants to be 
a disease within the meaning of the said Act: Now, therefore, I, Wu1nLIAM, Earu 
Beraucuamp, the Governor aforesaid, with the advice of the Executive Council, do, by this my 
BS EL declare Potato Scab (Oospora scabies) to be a disease within the meaning of the 
said Act. 
Given under my Hand and Seal, at Government House, Sydney, this tenth day of 
August, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred, and in the sixty- 
fourth year of Her Majesty’s reign. : 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
JOHN L. FEGAN. 
Gop Save THE QurrEn! 


PROCLAMATION. 

By His Excellency The Right Honourable Winr1am, EArt BEAvcHAMP, Knight Commander 
of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Colony of New South Wales and its Dependencies. 

Wuereas the Governor is empowered by section 1 of the “Vegetation Diseases Act, 1897,” to 
prohibit, by Proclamation in the Gazette, the introduction into this colony of any plant which 
is likely to imtroduce any disease or insect into the said Colony: Now, therefore, 1, WintrAM, 
Eanru Beavonamp, the Governor aforesaid, with the advice of the Executive Council, do, by 
this my Proclamation, prohibit the introduction into this Colony from any place outside the 
Colony of any plant affected by the disease known as Potato Scab (Qospora scabies). 
Any plant introduced in contravention to the above Proclamation may be forthwith 
destroyed, or otherwise dealt with as the Minister may direct. 
Given under my Hand and Seal, at Government House, Sydney, this tenth day of 
August, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred, and in the sixty- 
fourth year of Her Majesty’s reign. s 
: By His Excellency’s Command, 
JOHN L. FEGAN. 
Gop Save THE QuzEN! 


Department of Agriculture, 
t Brisbane, 28th January, 1901. 


BURSARIES, QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


An Examination will be held on the 27th June next, in Brisbane and elsewhere, 
as may be decided upon, according to the localities where the candidates reside, for 
four Bursaries at the Queensland Agricultural College. These entitle the holders to 
free board and instruction as resident students, and are tenable during good behaviour 
and the pleasure of Parliament for a period of three years. Candidates must not be 
less than fourteen or more than sixteen years of age on the 30th June, 1901. 

Application for examination must reach the Under Secretary for Agriculture, 
Brisbane, not later than the 17th May next, and must be accompanied by (1) a 
certi icate of birth; (2) proof that the applicant has resided for two years in Queens- 
land, or that his parents have resided there for three years preceding the Examination— 
this certificate to be attested by a magistrate; (3) a medical certificate that he is of 
sound constitution and in good health. : 

The Examination will cover the following subjects :—Writing, arithmetic, Mnglish 
composition, geography, and the elements of agriculture. Candidates not obtaining 
at least fifty per centum of marks in the elements of agriculture will fail in the 
competition. The questions set in agriculture will be based only on Professor 
Tanner's three text-books on the subject, namely :—*The Alphabet of the Principles 
of Agriculture” ; “ Further Steps in the Principles of Agriculture’; and “ Elementary 
School Readings on the Principles of Agriculture.” In all other subjects the standard 
we be the course prescribed for pupils of the fifth class in the Queensland State 

chools. 

Further particulars on application to the Under Secretary. 

J. V. CHATAWAY, 
Secretary for Agriculture. 
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PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Curator of the Botanic Gardens desires to state that, a new aviary 
having been erected in the Gardens, he will be glad to receive birds in exchange 
for plants. 


Birds may be put on rail or boat, addressed to 
Tur Curator, Botanic GarpeNns, BRISBANE, 


and freight will be settled on delivery in Brisbane. 


PLANT FOR DRY COUNTRY. 


The Curator of the Botanic Gardens announces that he has for distribu- 
tion seeds of a species of melon which is found in the arid region of South 
Africa known as the Kalihara Desert, and which renders existence and travel 
possible in that waterless country. He will be glad to send seeds to any 
person who will deposit them in sandy and waterless districts in Queensland. 

The Hon. F. R. Moor, of the Natal House of Assembly and a member of 
the Natal Government, lately visiting Brisbane, states that this melon is the 
greatest boon which can be bestowed on an arid region. 


SISAL HEMP PLANTS. 


The Department of Agriculture having a quantity of sisal hemp suckers 
for gratuitous distribution, intending planters are requested to make early 
application for the same to the Under Secretary for Agriculture. 


PLANTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


The Department of Agriculture has about 400 Cacao plants for distri- 
bution. Also, a quantity of seed and plants of Ceara Rubber (Manihot 
Glaziovii), suckers of Manilla Hemp and of Sisal Hemp. 

Oe Applications may be made to the Manager, Kamerunga State Nursery, 
airns. 

The Cacao tree will only thrive on the Northern coast lands. 

As Cacao plants are difficult to raise, a small charge of stxpeNncE each will 
be made for these plants. 


NOTICES, 


To enable recipients of the Queensland Agricultural Journal to have the 
half-yearly volume bound, covers in boards and cloth will be supplied from 
this office on application to the Under Secretary for Agriculture. Applica- 
tions must be accompanied by a remittance of SIxPENCE to cover cost. 

All communications on matters connected with the literary department of 
the Queensland Agricultural Journal must be addressed to the Editor. Ques- 
tions or articles referring to stock should be addressed to the Chief Inspector 
of Stock ; and all departmental inquiries are to be sent to the Under Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture. ; 

For the information of those who are desirous of communicating with the 
managers of State farms, we give their names and addresses below :—Queens- 
land Agricultural College, Gatton, principal, J. Mahon; Inspector of State 

* Farms, Department of Agriculture, W. Soutter; Westbrook State Farm, West- 
brook, manager, C. Ross; Biggenden State Farm, Biggenden, manager, Henry 
A Tardent; Hermitage State Farm, Warwick, manager, H. O. Quodling; 
Gindie State Farm, manager, kt. Jarrott; Inspector under the Diseases in 
Plants Act, Cairns, J. Henderson; Kamerunga State Nursery, Cairns, over- 
seer, G. B. Brooks. ; fea’ 


x 
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SEED WHEAT AND BARLEY. 


Farmers desirous of obtaining pure seed wheat can obtain the following 
varieties at the 
State Farm, Hermrracr, Warwick, 


on application to the manager, Hermitage :— 


WHEATS. 
MARSHALL'S No. 3 ALLORA SPRING. 
MARSHALL'S No. 8 BELATOURKA 
* _ BUDD’S EARLY 
BARLEY. 
OLD ENGLISH CHEVALIER * NEPAUL 
SEA OF AZOF HALLOT’S IMPROVED 


CHILIAN 


PRICE of wheat and barley 5s. per bushel f.o.b. the railway. 
A. small quantity is also available at the State Farm, Westbrook. 


By Authority: Epmunp Grxcory, Government Printer, William street, Brisbane. 
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Public Announcements. 


The Editor will be glad to receive any papers of special merit which may 
be read at meetings of Agricultural and Pastoral Associations in Queensland, 
reserving, however, the right to decide whether their value and importance 
will justify their publication. 


The Queensland Agricultural Journal will be supplied tc all members of 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies who do not derive their livelihood 
solely from the land, on payment, in advance, of an annual subscription of 4s. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements which relate wholly to the sale of Agricultural Machinery, 
Seeds, Plants, Manures, Farm Stock, Feeding Stuff, &c., will be inserted in the 
Journal at the following rates :— 


£ a. 
Full page, per issue... oie bob 4 0 0 
Half page, per issue ... xt: os 210 0 
Quarter page, per issue ay wes 1) 


On advertisements standing for six months a discount of 15 per cent. will 
be allowed, and 25 per cent. on those inserted for twelve months. 


LISP OF AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL, AND PASTORAL 
SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS IN QUEENSLAND. 


- 


Postal Address, Name of Society. : Name of Secretary. Tenaket 
Allora .. | Central Downs Agricultural and Horticultural | J. H. Buxton... «| 6 Feb, — 
Association 

Ayr ... .. | Lower Burdekin Farmers’ Association ... | Winsor H, Wilmington 

Beaudesert .,. Ee and Albert Pastoral and Agricultural | M. Hinchcliffe ... | 28 June 
ociety 

Beenleigh ... ee iceltural gee Pastoral Society of Southern | Wilson Holliday... | 80 Aug. 
ueenslani 

Biggenden ... | Biggenden Agricultural and Pastoral Society | C. J. Stephensen  .., | 12 pa 13 

une 


Birthamba ...| South Kolan Agricultural and General | G. w. Nixon 
Progress Association 


Blackall _.,. | Barcoo Pastoral Society ... fe A ... | F. Clewett .., ee 

Boonah | Fassifern and Dugandan Agricultural and |J. A. MeBean ...|14 and 15 
Pastoral Association June 

Bowen .. | Bowen Fruitgrowers and Farmers’ Association| W. S. Palmer’ i 

Bowen ... | Pastoral, Agricultural, and Mining Association} H. C, P. Crees | 1July 

Bowen ... | Proserpine Farmers and Settlers’ Association Joseph Cooper 

Booyal ... | Booyal Farmers’ Progress Association .. | Thos, Skillington ... 

Brisbane _,,. | Horticultural Society of Queensland .. _... | J. F. Bailey ... ie aur ne 

: and 1 May 

Brisbane _... | Queensland Acclimatisation Society ...  ..|E.Grimley ... 

Brisbane... | National Agricultural and Industrial Asso-| J. W. Swain... per ezlatoi4. 
ciation of Queensland May 

Brisbane _ ... | Queensland Fruit and Economie Plantgrowers’ | J. F. Cooksley i 
Association : 

Brisbane _.,.| Queensland Stockbreeders and  Grasziers? F. A. Blackman 


Association 


1B 


IL. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES—continued. 


Postal Address. Name of Society. | Name of Secretary. ee 
Brisbane United Pastoralists’ Association Fredk. Ranson 
Bundaberg ... | Bundaberg Horticultural and Industrial Society H. E. Ashley 
Bundaberg ... | Council of Agriculture ... R. G. Curtis 
Bundaberg ... | Woonzarra Canegrowers and Farmers’ Asso- | W. H. Dart . 
ciation 
Burpengary... | Burpangary Farmers’ Association... .|C. H. Ham 
Byrnestown... | Byrnestown Farmers’ Progress Association ... | J. Dufficy 
Caboolture ... | Caboolture Farmers’ Association fet. ay, i G. Mallet... 7 
jairns ... | Aloombah Farmers’ Association Chas. R. Spencer ... 
Cairns .| Cairns Agricultural, Pastoral, and “Mining | A. J. Draper... ..|5 and 6 
Association Sept. 
Cairns ... | Cairns District Coffee-growers’ Association ...| W. A. Hannam 
Cairns ... | Cairns District Uni Farmers’ Association | Wm. Griffin 
Cairns ... | Hambledon Planters’ Association A. M. Stephens * 
Charleville .. | Central Warrego Pastoral and Agricultural E. F. C. Manning ... | 25 and 26 
Association 2 May 
Charters Charters Towers Pastoral, Agricultural, and | Alan B. Bright . | 15, 16, 17 
‘lowers Mining Association May 
Childers _... | Isis Agricultural Association ... H. ages et), | ay 
Childers 5 mle eal Branch, Isis Agricultural Asso- | W. T. H. Job ise; 
Childers... Childers Mill Branch, Isis Agricultural Asso- | H. Epps 
ciation 
Clermont Peak Downs Pastoral, Horticultural, and | F. Leysley 
Agricultural Society 
Clermont Peak Downs Dairymen and Settlers’ Asso-| A. G. Pursell 
ciation 
Clifton Darling Downs Pastoral, Agricultural, and | P. McCauley... 
Industrial Association 
Cooktown Poke District Pastoral and Agricultural | W. R. Humphreys ... 
ociety 
Cooran Cooran Progress and Agricultural Association | Thos. Smith ... 
Cordalba Cordalba Farmers’ Association B. Goodliffe ... 
Crow’s Nest | The Crow’s Nest Agricultural and Horticul- | James Gleeson 
4 tural Society 
Currajong ... | Currajong Farmers’ Progress Association ... | Wm. Howard ma 
Cunnamulla | South Warrego Pastoral Association... ~.. | J. Winward ... ats 
Dalby .| Northera Downs Pastoral and Agricultural | W. M. “Alexander . | dl Jwy & 
Association 1 Aug. 
Dollarnil Dallarnii Farmers’ Association W. E. Burton 
Scruh, vid 
Degi ilbo | 
eeeauie Bay| Deception Bay Farmers’ Association .. B. J. T. Liscombe ... 
Degilbo .. | Degilbo District Farmers’ Association E. P. Itzstein . | 27 and 28 
ec, 
Forest Hill ... | Forest Hill Farmers’ Progress Association ... | D. S. Foreman 
Gayndah .|Gayndab Agricultural and Horticultural | J. C. Kerr... | 
Association ‘ 
Gladstone ... | Gladstone Pastoral and Agricultural Associa- | W. J. Manning 
tion 
Gooburrum, | Gooburrum Farmers and Canegrowers’ Asso-| W, J. Tutin ... 
Bundaberg ciation 
Goondiwindi PALES River Pastoral and Agricultural | A. Warden ... 
aciety 
Gympie... Acriculturals Mining, and Pastoral Society | F. Vaughan ... . 28 ee 29 
ug. 
Gympie Chatsworth Farmers’ Progress Association ... | ‘William Bellman 
Gympie Deep Creek Farmers’ Progress eect n. y. Jackson ... oy fe 
‘Gympie Gympie Horticultural Society .. . | Charles Brasch : eae 26 
pri 
Gympie The Pie and Eel Creek Farmers’ Association Wap H. Ryan at 
Gympie Gympie Central Farmers and Progress Asso- . Howard Maynard 
ciation 
Haslemore, Herbert River Farmers’ League os . | Alfred Henry 
Victoria 
Herbert Riv. 
Helidon __ ... | Helidon Scrub Erte LOUD Association | Jas. Tysoe ... 
Herbert River | Halifax Planters’ Club ..  ..|H, G. Faithful 
Herbert River | Macnade Farmers’ Association.. ... | Edwin 8. Waller 


te Gimerinene Show. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES—continued. 
Postal Address. Name ot Society. Name ct Secretary. ee aot 

Herbert River | Ripple Creek Farmers’ Association... ... | J. W. Grimes ot 
Herberton ...| Mining, Pastoral, and Agricultural Associa-| John M. Hollway ... | 14 a 15 
tion ay 
Hodgson _...| Hodgson Farmers’ Association... ... _... | C.W. Nimmo 
Hughenden... | Hughenden Pastoral and Agricultural Asso- | H. P. Blackall 7 and 8 
ciation May 
Ingham Herbert River Farmers’ Association ... at see 
Ingham Herbert River Pastoral and Agricultural | P. J. Cochrane Sept. 
Association (Agricultural Show) 
Ipswich Ipswich and West Moreton Agricultural and | P. W. Cameron . | 27 Sept. 
Horticultural Society 
Ipswich Queensland Pastoral and Agricultural Society | Elias Harding 5 iat oe 12 
my 
Kandanga Kandanga Farmers’ Association ‘ty N. Rasmussen 
(near Gympie) 
Kolan ... | Kolan Canegrowers and Farmers’ Association | C. Marks 
Ladeside Mungore Farmers’ Association... ... __.,. | I. M. Robinson 
Laidley Lockyer Agricultural and Industrial Society | John Fielding 14 and 15 
(Annual Show, Laidley) May 
Loganholme...| Logan Farming and Industrial Association ... | F. W. Peek ... ' 
Longreach ...} Longreach Pastoral and Agricultural Society | J. P. Peterson . {17 ea 
5 pr 
Lucinda Point |} Victoria Farmers’ Association .:. 46 ... | W. 8. C. Warren 
Mackay _... | Agricultural, Pastoral, and Mining Association | F. Black eo” cee 
Mackay Pioneer River Farmers’ Association ... .| E. Swayne ... , sa pe 
uly 
Mackay  ... | The Mackay and District Horticultural Society | Fred. Bourne 
Mapleton, vid | Mapleton and Dulong Fruitgrowers and |W. J. Smith ... 
ambour Farmers’ Progress Association 
Maryborough | Dairymen’s Association ... ie G. E. Henty ... 
Maryborough | Maryborough Horticultural Society ... | H. A, Jones ... 
Maryborough, | The Island Farmers’ Progress Association ... | C. A. Schmidt 
Maryborough | Wide Bay and Burnett Pastoral and Agricul- |G. Willey... . |10, 11, and 
; tural Society 12 July 
Miallo Miallo Progress Association a ... | EH. F. Welchman 
Miara, Avondale Farmers and Planters’ Association | I. E. Eggar ... 
Yandaran : 
Mitchell Mitchell and Maranoa Pastoral, Agricultural, | H. J. Corbett 
and Vinegrowers’ Association 
Mosman River| Mosman River Farmers’ Association ... ... | Geo. W. Muntz 
Mount Cotton | Mount Cotton and Tingalpa Division Fruit- | W. E. Burns... 
srowers and Farmers’ Association : 
Mount Mee... | Mount Mee Farmers’ Association... ..|R. Thomas... , 
Mount Morgan) Mount Morgan Agricultural, Pastoral, and |Thos. W. Walker ... 
Poultry Society 
Nambour The Rosemount Association ... ae ...| George Etheridge ... 
Nambour The Nambour, Blackall Range, and Moreton | J. R. eo oar a: 
Agricultural, Mining, and Pastoral Society 
Nanango... SeneG Agricultural, Pastoral, and Mineral | J. W. Sigley ... 1 Aug. 
‘ Society 
Nerang South Queensland and Border Pastoral and | W. J. Browne 5 Oct, 
Agricultural Society 
North Isis ... | North Isis paneer cra Association ... ... | W. J. Young 
North Pine ... | Moreton Agricultural, Horticultural, and In-| J. Duffield .. 
dustrial Association 
Palmwoods ... | Palmwoods Industrial Fruitgrowers’ Progress | Frank Shurvell 
Association / 
Pialba ... | Pialba Farmers’ Association  ... ts ..| J, B. Stephens : 
Pinbarren ... | Pinbarren Agricultural and Progress Asso-| H. Armitage, senr. ... 
ciation 
Pittsworth .. | Pittsworth Pastoral, Agricultural, and Horti- 
: cultural Association are 
Port Douglas | Pastoral, Agricultural, and Mining Association | W. H. Dorrat 2 Aug. 


Razorback .., 
Rockhampton 
Rockhampton 


Rockhampton 


The Razorback Fruitgrowers’ Association ... 

Alton Downs Farmers’ Association ... Aes 

Central Queensland Farmers and Selectors’ 
Association 

Central Queensland Stockowners Association 


Robert Tinning 
L. J. Landsberg 
T, Whitely, Coowonga 


R. R. Dawbarn 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES—continued. 


Postal Address. Name of Society. 


Rockhampton | Rockhampton Agricultural Society 


Roma . | Western Pastoral and Agricultural Association 


of Queensland 


Roma ... | Yingerbay Farmers’ Association 

Rosewood ...| Farmers’Club- ... __... ors 

Southport ... | Southport Horticultural Society 

Springsure ... | Queensland Pastoral Society ... +n ae 

Stanthorpe ... eat Pastoral, Agricultural, and Mining 

ciety 
Stanthorpe ... etic Horticultural and Viticultural 
ociety 

Stanwell .| The Stanwell Agricultural Society  ... bre 

St. George ... | Balonne Pastoral and Agricultural Association 

Tinana ... | Tinana Fruitgrowers and Farmers’ Association 

Toowoomba... | Darling Downs Horticultural Association 

Toowoomba... | Drayton and Toowoomba Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society 

Toowoomba... | Royal Agricultural Society of Queensland ... 

Townsville ... | Townsville Pastoral, Agricultural, and Indus- 
trial Association (formerly North Queensland 
Pastoral and Agricultural Association) : 

Upper North | Upper North Pine Farmers’ Association 

ine 

Wallumbilla | Wallumbilla Selectors’ League ets ty: 

Warwick Eastern Downs Horticultural and Agricul- 
tural Association 

Wellington Wellington Point Agricultural, Horticultural, 

oint and Industrial Association 

Woodford ... | Woodford Progressive Industrial Association 

Woombye ...| Maroochie Pastoral, Agricultural, Horticul- 
tural, and Industrial Association 

Woombye .. | Woombye Fruitgrowers’ Association ... 

Woowoonga | Woowoonga Scrub Farmers’ Association 

Zillmere . | Zillmere Horticultural Society 2 


...| P. S. Hungerford 
.. |G. T, Worth ... 
. | W. H. Whereat 


Name of Secretary. pata 
. | R. R. Dawbarn 4 June 
Angus McPherson ... 
... | Alex. C. McIntyre ... : 
... | P. H. Adams... | 4 Oct. 
. | H. Fass iar .| 19 April 
G. R. Milliken 
Geo. Simcocks ...| 7 and 8 
Feb. 
R. Hoggan 
A. Spanner ... 
T. M. Cummings 
H. G. Habler 
. | H. Hopkins ... 
W. G. Searle 23 and 24 
Jan, 
¥F. Burtt 81 July ; 
lan 
Aug. 
J. N. Parkes... 5 and 6 
June 
J. Skerman ... 
George Dalziel 
J. Selice at 30 and 31 
Jan. 
F.W. Wort . 29 June 
E. Heaton... 
Ernest E. Dalton 16 May 


GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURAL LABORATORY. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE COLLECTION OF SAMPLES, AND SCALE 


OF FEES. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 
1. All analyses will be carried out in the order in which the samples are received 
at the Laboratory, with the exception of perishable substances like sugar-cane juice, 


milk, &c., which will be analysed immediatel 
2. Should any person wish for an awieal 


after arrival. } 
ate analysis, the fee, charged in accord- 


ance with the scale of fees below, will be increased by 50 per cent. : 
3. The samples may be forwarded by parcel post or by rail, carriage paid, to the 


Under Secretary for Agriculture, 
or direct to the 


Brisbane, 


Agricultural Chemist, Chemical Laboratory, Agricultural College, Gatton. 


In all cases a letter, 


enclosing the prescribed fee, must be sent at the same time. 4 
4. Analyses will only be carried out if these instructions are.adhered to, and if the 
samples are taken in accordance with further instructions issued below. 


SCALE OF FEES. 


Soil—Partial chemical analysis, estimation of hu 


mus, nitrogen, 


ving full instructions as to the information required, and 


lime, and total matter, insoluble in HCl... 20 0 
Or estimation of lime, potash, phosphoric acid, nitrogen 2 2 0 

Soil and subsoil—Partial analyses of the two samples according to 
either the one or the other of above eight schemes... 5 8 BW 
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SCALE OF FEES—continued. 


£3, ad 
Soil—Completechemical analysis, giving moisture, humus, nitrogen, 
and all the mineral constituents soluble in hydrochloric 

acid ... he cor he i ar, ce rs % BBE W 

Soil and subsoil—Complete chemical analysis ... er: i, hy 


Soil—Complete chemical analysis, as above ; mechanical analysis, 
separation into gravel, sand, clay ; and physical properties, 
as capacity for water, capillary and absorptive power, &c. 4 4 0 


Soil and subsoil—Complete chemical analysis, as above ; mechanical 
analysis, separation into gravel, sand, clay ; and physical 
properties, as capacity for water, capillary and absorptive 


power, &c. a gon W 
Water—Partial analysis, giving total solids, loss on ignition, 
chlorine, ammonia, and albuminoid ammonia ie BPE 


Water—Complete analysis (without bacteriological examination)... % 3 0 
Manures—As bone ash, bonemeal, superphosphates, Thomas slag, 
kainite, ammonia salts, meatworks refuse, &c. 


Complete analysis, giving moisture, ash, sand, organic matter, 
phosphoric acid (soluble and insoluble), nitrogen, lime, 


potash ity: BFE AP bd | cee eet) pe: eee pay a 
Determination only of— 

Moisture... otf Ay fp 06 Ps eM pe MD TO 

Sand Seg UBayci8h eet LET AD eos 2 s fi ty wv 

NRG ap ped. ww ob dk we a ae oe 

Potash at) tins Mace ts on ie Bole on UP 

Total phosphoric acid... ere at im tyr a, Wah 

Phosphoric acid (citrate soluble a ing} 015 0 

Phosphoric acid (water soluble) < zy a a GaN w 

Food stuffs—Complete analysis, giving moisture, albuminoids, oil 

or fat, carbohydrates, ash, raw and digestible fibre pare) DAME 
Estimation only of — 

Moisture... at = oe int ns ne sy W Hp 


0 
Albuminoids S33 ox RG a3 i an “ (Hik) @ 
Oilor fat... at de, a4 ay a be a OW & 
Ash ... i an ae, ab re Fit a as (i W 
Total fibre ... aS res 5 2 ng on prae Ome a0 

6 


Digestible fibre 3 at Oi 
Sugar-cane, sugar-beet, megass—Analysis of .. ny ay ib ab 
Tf more than one sample, every additional sample 010 6 
Sugar-cane juice—Estimation of cane-sugar, fruit-sugar, total solids, 
water, quotient of purity, % Brix or Beaume vw, Oi w 
If more than one sample, every additional sample ( f8 
Sugars, massecuites, molasses, jellies—Analysis of i i 
If more than one sample, every additional sample 015 0 
Milk, butter, cheese—Complete commercial analysis... wot 
Tanning materials— Assay of tannin 100 
Soaps—Commercial analysis ne eae pellet Jost wore nat, AAT AD 
Limestone, cement, clay, marls, &c. ... on, ve re eS Ok 0 


The fee for any other analytical work not mentioned may be learned on application. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR TAKING AND COLLECTING OF SAMPLES. 


SOILS AND SUBSOILS. 


In order to obtain a fair average sample of the soil from a block of land, as nearly 
as possible equal quantities of soil are collected from various parts of the field. 


A rough sketch of the field, paddock, or block of land from which the samples 
were taken should accompany the samples. ‘Iie spots where the samples were taken 
are marked on this plan and are numbered. ‘This sketch plan should also indicate 
position of roads, creeks, gullies, ridges, general fall, and aspect of the land, &e. 
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i Should the soil in various arts of the block show a very marked difference, it 
will be necessary to divide the block into two, rarely in more, parts. Should the 
different soil occur only in a small patch, this sample may be left out. 


_ _ Not less than three samples should be taken in each section. A greater number 
is to be preferred, as a better average will be obtained. 


At the places chosen for the taking of the samples the surface is slightly scraped 
with a sharp tool, to remove any surface vegetation which has notas yet become part 
of the soil. 


Vertical holes from 10 to 18 inches square are dug in the ground to a depth of 
2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet. 


The holes aredug out like porteholes an earth-auger facilitates the operation 
considerably, and the holes may be trimmed with the spade afterwards. 


Careful note of the appearance of the freshly cut soil and subsoil should be taken. 
The depth of the real coal which in most cases 1s easily distinguished, is also measured 
and noted for each hole. Note how deep the roots of the surface vegetation reach into 
the soil. If the soil changes gradually into the subsoil, as is the case in some places 
where the soil is of very great Gere this line of division is guessed approximately, or 
it is best to take the soil uniformly to a depth of 12 inches. a; 


With a spade a slice of soil is now cut off and puton toa clean bag. The same is done 
with the subsoil, and the slice is taken from where the soil ends (or 12 inches) to the 
bottom of the hole, and this subsoil placed on another bag. Stones over the size of a 
pea may be picked out, the rough quantity of such stones estimated, and a few enclosed 
with the samples. Fine roots must not be taken out from the soil samples. ‘Che same 
operation is repeated at the other places chosen. ‘Take careful note and description of 
soils in each hole, as numbered and marked on plan given. The samples of soil 
collected on the one bag are thoroughly mixed by breaking up any large clods, and 
about 10 1b. of the mixture put into a clean canvas bag, which is securely tied up and 
labelled. The same is done with the samples of subsoil collected on the other bag. 


All the samples collected are afterwards placed in a wooden box. 


It is important to use clean bags and clean boxes, and also that the samples should 
not be left in the neighbourhood of stables or manure heaps. 


A short description of the land must accompany, the samples and the sketch plan. 
In the case of cultivated 1nd, state how long the land has: been under cultivation, 
what crops were chiefly grown, result of such crops, was any manure applied, when. 
and what sort, and in what quantities per acre. In the case of virgin alk state if the 
land was heavily timbered or not, ringbarked, if scrub or forest land, what sort of 
timber was chiefly growing on the land. In all cases a description of the neighbouring 
land, outcropping rocks, &c., are of great value. Also state if the land is naturally or 
artificially drained or not; describe the land as regards its position to hills, roads, 
creeks, ridges, &e. ‘nly by adhering strictly to these instructions, and by giving 
minute details, can benetit be derived trom the soil analyses. 


; WATER. 
It is best to collect and forward samples of water for analysis in stoppered glass 
bottles, generally known as Winchester quarts. 


The bottles have to be perfectly clean, and stoppers must fit well. Corks should 
be avoided, but if used must be new and well washed with the water before being used 
for closing the bottle. 


When taking waters from taps, pumps, bores, the water must be allowed to run 
for a while before taking the sample. hen taking the water out of a well, pond, or 
river, the bottle is completely immersed, but care must be taken not to disturb the 
mud or sediment at the bottom of the water. Before the sample is actually collected, 
the bottle is rinsed three times with the water, filling each time about one-third full. 
The bottle is then filled within about 1 inch from the top; the stopper is inserted and 
securely tied down with a clean piece of linen or calico. 


The stopper must not be fastened or luted with sealing-wax, paste, plaster of 
aris, &. 
a MANURES. 

When taking samples of artificial manures from bags, the samples must be taken 
from different bags and at different places of the bag and not only from the top; or 
the contents are emptied on a heap and mixed up well and the sample then taken. 
About 1 to 2 lb. put into a clean bag should be forwarded for analysis. 
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FOOD STUFES, Etc. 

It is always important to obtain good average samples, and this can only be done 

by great care in taking the samples from different places, mixing well, and taking a 
small part of the mixture. his method would apply to any dry foodstuff—as 
prunes of any kind, peas, beans, chaff, pollard, meal, &c. For the analysis of green 
oods—as green hay, sorghum, silage—it is best to make a mixture of the sample by 
passing it through a chaffeutter, and by taking an accurately weighed quantity —say 
2b. This quantity is then dried in the sun, taking care that nothing is lost. and when 
dry put in a bag and forwarded for analysis, stating how much of the original green 
stuff the total amount of the dried material sent represents. The green samples may 
also he forwarded without drying in fruit-preserving jars. 

To collect information about value of green manures, it is best to plot out exactly 
one square yard in the field covered with the plant, not picking out a position where 
the growth is very heavy or poor, but about a fair average. Four pegs are driven 
into the ground at the four corners, and string stretched between them; with a sharp 
spade all the plants are cut along the strings, so as to get really the growth of 1 
square yard. The plants are all collected and accurately weighed, passed through a 
chaffeutter, and the paris for analysis taken as above described. In many cases 
the roots may be also pulled out, weighed separately, and a sample forwarded. 

The samples must be accompanied by a description of the crop—when planted, 
how old when cut, if the land was manured or not, weight of crop per acre or per 
sgt yard, and weight of the sample forwarded when in its green state. In the case 
of green manures itis generally best to take the samples’ just after flowering, and 
immediately before ploughing in. 

Sumpies of Sugar-cane, Sorghum, §e:, are sent in bundles of six to ten whole 
stalks, wrapped up in sacks. Give nature, variety, and age of the crop. 

Samples or Sug sr-cane Juice, as, for instance, obtained at the rollers of sugar-mill, 
must be sent in clean bottles holding about a pint of juice. The juice may be pre- 
served by the addition of a drop or two of formaline, or by sterilising the Juice by 
heating the bottle containing the juice, before corking up, in'a bucket or pan of warm 
water, gradually raising the heat until the juice in the bottle reaches a temperature of 
about 140 degrees Fahr. 

Samples of Milk or Cream, for analysis, are best preserved by addition of a few 
drops of formaline solution ; other preservatives should not be used. 

_ ~hould a sample be taken with the view of checking the composition of an article 
to be sold or bought—for instance, the value of a maure sold and guaranteed to contain 
a certain amount of fertilising substances—an average sample must first be taken by 
the bu) er in presence of the vendor. his sample is to be divided into three portions, 
each portion Baas securely fastened, marked, and sealed by both parties, sgh retain- 
ing a portion for further reference, and forwarding the third sample to be analysed. 


Chief Secretary’s Office, 
j Brisbane, 20th July, 1900. 
f Mae following Proclamation, issued by His Excellency the Governor of Tasmania in 
Council, is published for general information: 
ROBERT PHILP. 


nti 


Government Nortcz. 
No. 212, 
Agricultural Department, 
Hobart, 28rd June, 1900. 
Tz Governor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation, under “The 
Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898” (62 Vict. No, 21). A 
By His Excellency’s Command, 

GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


_— 


“THE VEGETATION DISEASES ACT, 1898.” 


A PrRoonaMaTion. 
WueErxs it is expedient to permit the importation, introduction, or bringing into Tasmania 
of all citrous trees, cone-bearing trees, ferns, cacti, geraniums, bulbs, and all other plants 
(excepting fruit trees, cuttings, scions, buds and grafts of fruit trees, the importation of which 
is absolutely prohibited), subject to the performance of such conditions as are prescribed by 
Regulations made under “The Vegetation Diseases Act, 1498” (62 Vict. No. 21), bearing even 
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date herewith, or by any Regulations under the said Act which may from time to time be made 
by me in Council: Now, therefore, I, the Right Honourable Jentco WintiaM JosEPH, 
Viscount Gormanston, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael 
and Saint George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the colony of ‘Tasmania and 
its Dependencies, in Council, in pursuance of the provisions of the said Act, do, by this my 
Proclamation, permit the importation, introduction, or bringing into Tasmania of all citrous 
trees, cone-bearing trees, ferns, cacti, geraniums, bulbs, and all other plants (excepting fruit trees, 
cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees, the importation of which is absolutely _ 
prohibited), subject to the performance of such conditions as are prescribed by Regulations 
made under the said Act bearing even date herewith, or by any Regulations under the said 
Act which may from time to time be made by me, in Council: And I do hereby declare, 
that unless such conditions prescribed as aforesaid by Regulations made or to be made under 
the said Act. or any of them, are performed, I do hereby prohibit the importation, introduction, 
or bringing into Tasmania of the trees and plants so as aforesaid permitted by this my 
Proclamation to be imported, introduced or brought into Tasmania. 

Given under my hand at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this twenty-second day of June, 


one thousand nine hundred. 
GORMANSTON, Governor. 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


Chief Secretary’s Office, 
Brisbane, 25th July, 1900. 


AEE following Regulations, made by His Excellency the Governor of Tasmania in Council, 
under “The Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898,” are published for general information. 


ROBERY? PHILP. 


GovERNMENT Novice. 
No. 213. 
' Agricultural Department, 
Hobart, 22nd June, 1900. 
TuE Governor in Council has been pleased to make the following Regulations, under “The 
Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898” (62 Vict. No. 21). o 


By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


REGULATIONS. 


1, Any nursery in which plants are grown for export to Tasmania shall hold a Certificate, 
signed by the Government Entomologist: of the exporting country, that such nursery is free 
from all pests injurious to fruit trees; and such Certificate shall be forwarded to the Secretary 
for Agriculture in Tasmania. 

2. Such plants as aforesaid shall be inspected by an Inspector of the Department of 
Agriculture of the said exporting country, duly appointed for that purpose, and, if found 
to be free from all pests injurious to fruit trees, a Certificate shall be issued to that effect by 
the said Inspector and forwarded to the Secretary for Agriculture in Tasmania. 

8. All citrous trees, cone-bearing trees, ferns, cacti, geraniums, bulbs, or any plant (other 
than fruit trees, cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees), shall, before shipment to 
Tasmania, be fumigated with Hydrocyanic Acid Gas in a properly constructed fumigating 
chamber, for at least one hour, under the supervision of an Inspector duly appointed for that 
purpose, and a Certificate shall be issued by such Inspector, and forwarded to the Secretary 
for Agriculture in fasmania, that such fumigation has been properly carried out. 

4, The plants above mentioned shall be unpacked for examination by an Inspector at the 
port of entry, in a fumigating chamber, and the packing destroyed. If, in the opinion of the 
Government Entomologist of Tasmania, the plants above mentioned can safely be introduced 
into Tasmania, such plants shall be fumigated with Hydrocyanic Acid Gas in a properly 
constructed fumigating chamber, for not less than one hour before delivery, under the super- 
vision of an Inspector duly appointed for that purpose in Tasmania, and a Certificate shall be 
issued by such Inspector, and forwarded to the Secretary for Agriculture for Tasmania, that 
such fumigation has been properly carried out. 

5. ‘Ihe plants above mentioned shall be landed at the ports of Hobart and Launceston, 
and at no other port in Tasmania. 

6. If any such plants are found to contain any pest the same shall be destroyed forthwith. 

7. All costs and charges of inspection, fumigation, and destruction shall be borne by the 
consignee, provided that if such consignee be an agent only, all costs and charges as aforesaid 
shall be borne by the person for whom he is acting. 
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Chief Secretary’s Office, 
Brisbane, 4th September, 1900. 


HE following Proclamations and Regulations, issued by His Excellency the Governor 
of Tasmania in Council, are published for general information. 


JAMES R. DICKSON. 


GovERNMENT NorIcE. 


No. 256. 
Agricultural Department, - 
Hobart, 3rd August, 1900. 
THE Governor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation under ‘The 
Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898.” 


By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


“THE VEGETATION DISEASES ACT, 1898,” 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Wumreas I, the Right Honourable Jentco Witu1am JosrepH, Viscount Gormanston, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over the Colony of Tasmania and its Dependencies, in Council, did, 
by a Proclamation dated the twenty-second day of June, one thousand nine hundred, made in 
pursuance of Section Three of ‘“‘ The Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898” (62 Vict. No. 21), absolutely 
prohibit the importation, introduction, and bringing into the Colony of Tasmania of any fruit 
trees, cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees: And whereas it is expedient that such 
Proclamation as aforesaid should be revoked, and that other provision should be made in lieu 
thereof: Now, therefore, I, the Right Honourable Jenico Wint1am JosxrH, Viscount 
Gormanston, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint 
George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief as aforesaid, in Council, in pursuance of the power 
and authority in me vested by Section Three of the said Act, and of every other power me in this 
behalf enabling, do hereby revoke my said recited Proclamation: And I hereby absolutely 
prohibit the importation, introduction, and bringing into the said Colony of Tasmania of all fruit 
trees, cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees, and the barberry, linden, enonymus, grape- 
vine, maple, acacias, rose, strawberry, raspberry, hawthorn, ash, gooseberry, currants, honey- 
suckle, lilac, privet, bignonia, elm, oak, birch, alder, chestnut, willow, and poplar, or cuttings, 
scions, buds, and grafts of any of the same. 


Given under my hand, at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this third day of August, 


one thousand nine hundred. 
GORMANSTON, Govr. 
By His Excellency s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


GOVERNMENT Noricr. 


No. 257. 
Agricultural Department, 
Hobart, 3rd August, 1900. — 
Tuk Governor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation, under ‘The 
Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898.” 


: By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture 


—, 


“THE VEGETATION DISEASES ACT, 1898.” 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Wuereas J, the Right Honourable Jenico Wint1am JOSEPH, Viscount Gormanston, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and 
Conimander-in-Chief in and over the Colony of Tasmania and its Dependencies, in Council, did, 
hy a Proclamation dated the twenty-second day of June, ong thousand nine hundred, made in 
pursuance of the provisions of “The Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898” (62 Vict. No. 21), permit 
the importation, introduction, or bringing into Tasmania of the trees and plants therein named, 
subj ct to the performance of such conditions as were prescribed by certain Regulations therein 
referred to: And whereas it is expedient that such Proclamation as aforesaid should be revoked, 
and that other provision should be made in lieu thereof: Now, therefore, I, the Right Honour 
able Jenico WitttAM JOSEPH, Viscount Gormanston, Knight Grand Cross of the Most 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief as 
aforesaid, in Council, in pursuance of the provisions of the said Act, do, by this my Procla- 
mation, permit the importation, introduction, or bringing into Tasmania of ELvaplane or plants 
(other than fruit trees, cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of fruit trees, and the berry; linden, 
enonymus, grapevine, maple, acacias, rose, strawberry, raspberry, hawthorn, ash, gooseberry, 


. 
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currants, honeysuckle, lilac, privet, bignonia, elm, oak, birch, alder, chestnut, willow, and 
poplar, or cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of any of the same, the importation of which is 
absolutely prohibited), subject to the performance of such conditions as are prescribed, by 
Regulations made under the said Act bearing even date herewith, or by any Regulations under 
the said Act which may from time to time be made by me in Council: And I do hereby 
declare, that unless such conditions prescribed as aforesaid by Regulations made or to be made 
under the said Act, or any of them, are performed, I do hereby prohibit the importation, intro- 
duction, or bringing into Tasmania of any plant or plants so as aforesaid permitted by this 
my Proclamation to be imported, introduced, or brought into Tasmania. 


Given under my hand, at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this third day of August, one 
thousand nine hundred. 
GORMANSTON, Govr. 


By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


GOVERNMENT NOTICE. 
No. 258. 
Agricultural Department, 
Hobart, 3rd August, 1900, 


THE Governor in Council has been pleased to revoke the Regulations made under ‘‘The 
Vegetation Diseases Act, 1898” (62 Vict. No. 21), dated the twenty-second day of June, one 
thousand nine hundred, and to make the following Regulations under the said Act in lieu thereof. 


By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


REGULATIONS. 


1. The Regulations made by the Governor in Council under ‘‘The Vegetation Diseases Act, 
1898” (62 Vict. No. 21), and published by Government Notice (No. 218), dated the twenty- 
second devagt June, one thousand nine hundred, are hereby revoked, and replaced by the 
following Regulations :— j 

2. Auy plant or plants (other than fruit trees, cuttings, scions, buds and grafts of fruit trees, 
and the burberry, linden, enouymus, grapevine, maple, acacias, rose, strawberry, raspberry, 
hawthorn, ash, gooseberry, currants, honeysuckle, lilac, privet, bignonia, elm, vak, birch, alder, 
chestnut, willow, and poplar, or cuttings, scions, buds, and grafts of any of the same, the 
importation of which is by Proclamation, dated the third day of August, one thousand nine 
hundred, absolutely prohibited) shall, if imported, introduced, or brought into Tasmania from 
any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, or from Europe, be.unpacked for examination 
by an inspector duly appointed for that purpose, at the port of entry, in a properly constructed 
fumigating chamber, and the packing destroyed, and such plant or plants shall be fumigated with 
Hydrocyanic Acid Gas for not Jess than one ‘hour before delivery, under the supervision of such 
inspector. 

’ 3. Such plants shall, if imported, introduced, or brought into Tasmania from any of the 
Australian Colonies or New Zealand, be accompanied with a copy of a certificate signed by 
the Government Entomologist of the exporting country that the nursery in which such plants 
are grown for export is tree from San José Scale; but this Regulation No. 3 shall not be 
deemed to apply to bulbs. : 

4, Such plants, before shipment to Tasmania from any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, shall be fumigated with Hydrocyanic Acid Gas in a properly constructed fumigating 
chamber for at least one hour, under the supervision of an inspector duly appointed for that 
purpose, and a certificate shall be issued by such inspector and forwarded to the Secretary for 
Agriculture in Tasmania that such fumigation his been properly carried out; but this Regulation 
No. 4 shall not be deemed to apply to bulbs, or to the importation, introduction, er bringing into 
Tasmania of same. ; 

5. Any such plants, imported, introduced, or brought into Tasmania from any place whatever, 
shall be landed at the Ports of Hobart or Launceston, and at no other port in Tasmania. 

6. If any such plants, imported, introduced, or brought into Tasmania from any place 
Rene are found to contain any pest injurious to fruit trees, such plants shall be destroyed 
orthwith. * 

7. All costs and charges of inspection, fumigation, and destruction shall be borne by the 
consignee: provided that if such consignee be an agent only, all costs and charges as aforesaid 
shall be borne by the person for whom he is acting, and all costs and charges of inspection and 


fumigation as aforesaid shall be paid before the delivery of any such plants. 
e 


GOVERNMENT NorIcr. 
Wo. 259. : 
Agricultural Department, 
Hobart, 8rd Angust, 1900. 
Tue Governor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation under ‘The 


Diseased Animals Importation Prevention Act” (47 Vict. No. 2) 


By His Excellency’s Command, ' : 
GEO, COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 
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“THE DISEASED ANIMALS TMPORTATION PREVENTION ACT.” 
A ‘PROCLAMATION. 


WueErkas His Excellency the Honourable Sir Joun Stoxett Dopps, Knight Companion of the 
Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Chief Justice of the Colony of 
Tasmania, Administrator of the Government thereof, in Couneil, did, by a Proclamation under 
his hand, dated the 26th day of July, one thousand eight hundred an ninety-nine, absolutely 
prohibit, for a period of Twelve months, the importation into Tasmania of any horses, cattle, and 
hides from the Colony of Queensland: Now, I, the Right Honourable Jnnico WILLIAM JosEPH, 
Viscount Gormanston, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael 
and Saint George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the Colony of Tasmania and 
its Dependencies, in Council, in pursuance of the power and sage me vested by: Section 
Three of the Diseased Animals Importation Prevention Act (47 Vict. No. 2), and of every other 
ower me, in this behalf, enabling, do, by this my Proclamation, absolutely prohibit, for 

welve months as from the expiration of the said period, the importation into Tasmania of any 
horses, cattle, and hides from the said Colony of Queensland. 


Given under my hand, at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this third day of August, one 


thousand nine hundred. 
GORMANSTON, Govr. 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO, COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture, 


GOVERNMENT Noticr. 


No. 260. 
Agricultural Department, 
; Hobart, 38rd August, 1900. 
Tun Governor in Council has been pleased to issue the following Proclamation, under ‘“‘ The 
Contagious Diseases (Cattle) Act, 1861.” - : 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
GEO. COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


“PHE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (CATTLE) ACT, 1861.” 
A. PROCLAMATION. 


Wuerras His Excellency Sir Ropert Grorar CrooKsHank Haminron, Knight Commander of 
the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the 
* Colony of Tasmania and its Dependencies, did, by Proclamation given under his hand on the 
eighteenth day of August, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight, prohibit the importation 
into any part of Tasmania, except Hobart and Launceston, of all cattle imported from the 
colonies of Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, and 
New Zealand, subject to certain restrictions in such Proclamation set forth: And whereas it is 
expedient to annul the said Proclamation and to make other provision in lieu thereof: Now, 
therefore, I, the Right Honourable Jenico Winiiam JosepH, Viscount Gormanston, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over the colony of Tasmania and its Dependencies, in Council, by 
virtue of the powers conferred on me by “ The Contagious Diseases (Cattle) Act, 1861,” do hereby 
annul the hereinbefore-recited Proclamation made as aforesaid under the provisions of the said 
Act ; and I do hereby permit the importation and landing to take place at Hobart and Launceston 
of all cattle for the purposes of slaughter only imported fot the colonies of Victoria, New South 
Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, and New Zealand, subject to the 
following restrictions :— i f : 
1, All such cattle imported into Hobart shall be landed at the cattle jetty, in the River 
Derwent, near the public slaughter-house for the city of Hobart, and shall be driven 
from such jetty along the fenced road leading from the said jetty between the Queen’s 

Domain and the said river to the said slaughter-house. 

2, All such cattle imported into Launceston shall be landed at the cattle jetty lately erected 
near the public slaughter-house situate at Inveresk, on the banks of the River Tamar, 
at a spot known as Home Reach, and shall be driven direct along the race connecting 
the said jetty with the slaughter-house yards. r 

No such cattle shall be landed upon that part of the said jetty which connects with 
the race leading away from the said public slaughter-house in the direction of the 
barrier fence erected at a chain radius from the said slaughter-house and the said jetty. 

8. The captain or person in command of every ship or other vessel having any such att 
on board to be Janded in this Colony shall forthwith, after his arrival in the Colony, 
notify to the Government Inspector of Stock at Hobart or Launceston, as the case may 
be, that such ship or other vessel has such cattle on board to be landed in this Colony. 

4, All such cattle, upon being landed from any such ship or vessel, shall be inspected by 
the Government Inspector of Stock at the slaughter-house for Hobart, or at Inveresk, 
as the case may be; and all such cattle which on such inspection appear to be infecte 
with any contagious or infectious disease shall be immediately killed and disposed of as 
the said Inspector of Stock may direct. 


Given under my hand, at Hobart, in Tasmania aforesaid, this third day of August, one 


thousand nine hundred. 
GORMANSTON, Govr, 
By His Excellency’s Command, : 
GEO, COLLINS, Minister for Agriculture. 


. 
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Chief Secretary’s Office, 
Brisbane, 14th September, 1900. 
HJ following Proclamations, issued by His Excellency the Governor of New South Wales in 
Council, are published for general information. JAMES R. DICKSON. 


PROCLAMATION. 

By His Excellency The Right Honourable WiLitaM, Fart Bravcuampe, Knight Commander 
of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Colony of New South Wales and its Dependencies. 

Wuereas the Governor is empowered by section 9 of the “ Vegetation Diseases Act, 1897,” 
from time to time by Proclamation in the Gazeft+, to declare any disease affecting plants to be 
a disease within the meaning of the said Act: Now, therefore, I, W1nn1aM, Hart. BEAUCHAMP, 
the Governor afcresaid, with the advice of the Executive Council, do, by this my Proclamation, 
declare Potato Scab (Oospora scabies) to be a disease within the meaning of the said Act. 
Given under my Hand und Seal, at Government House, Sydney, this tenth day of 
August, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred, and in the sixty- 
fourth year of Her Majesty’s reign. 


By His Excellency’s Command, 
JOHN L FEGAN. 
Gop SAVE THE QuEEN! 


PROCLAMATION. 

By His Excellency The Right Honourable Witi1am, Hart Bravonamp, Knight Commander 
of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Colony of New South Wales and its Dependencies. 

Wuergas the Governor is empowered by section 1 of the “Vegetation Diseases Act, 1897,” to 
prohibit, by Proclamation in the Gazette, the introduction into this colony of any plant which 
is likelv to introfuce any disease or insect into the said Colony: Now, therefore, 1, WILLIAM, 
Eart BEAUCHAMP, the Governor aforesaid, with the advice of the Executive Council, do, by 
this my Proclamation, prohibit the introduction into this Colony from any place outside the 
Colony of any plant affected by the disease known as Potato Scab (Oospora scabies). 
Any plant introduced in contravention 1o the above Proclamation may be forthwith 
destroyed, or otherwise dealt with as the Minister may direct. 
Given under my Hand and Seal, at Government House, Sydney, this tenth day of 
August, in the year of our Lord one tliousand nine hundred, and in the sixty- . 
fourth year of Her Majesty’s reign. 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
" JOHN L. FEGAN. 
Gop Save THE QurxEn! 


Department of Agriculture, 
Brisbane, 28th January, 1901. 
BURSARIES, QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLL! GE. 

An Examination will be held on the 27th June next, in Brisbane and elsewhere, 
as may be decided upon, according to the localities where the candidates reside, for 
four Bursaries at the Queensland Agricultural College These entitle the holders to 
free board and instruction as resident students, and are tenable during good behaviour 
and the pleasure of Parliament for a period of three years. Candidates must not be 
less than fourteen or more than sixteen years of age on the 30th June, 1901. 

Application for examination must reach the Under Secretary for Agriculture, 
Brisbane, not later than the 17th May next, and must be accompanied by (1) a 
certi cate of birth; (2) proof that the applicant has resided for two years in Queens- 
land, or that his parents have resided there for three years preceding the Examination— 
this certificate to be attested by a magistrate ; (3) a medical certificate that he is of 
sound constitution and in good health. 

The Examination will cover the following subjects :—Writing, arithmetic, Xnglish 
composition, geography, and the elements of agriculture. Candidates not obtaining 
at least fifty per centum of marks in the elements of agriculture will fail in the 
competition. The questions set in agriculture will be based only on Professor 
Tanner’s three text-books on the subject, namely :—‘'The Alphabet of the Principles 
of Agriculture” ; * Further Steps in the Principles of Agriculture”; and “ Elementary 
School Readings on the Prin iples of Agriculture.’ In all other subjects the standard 
will be the course prescribed for pupils of the fifth class in the Queensland State Schools. 

Arrrimetic.—l. Colenso’s Shilling Arithmetic. 2. Longmans’ Junior School 
Mensuration. 

Guocrapny.—J. B. Fewing’s Handbook of Geography for Fifth Class. 

Enerisnh Composirion.—Longmans’ Junior School Composition. 

Further particulars on application to the Under Secretary. 

J. V. CHATAWAY, 
Secretary for Agriculture. 
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IMPORTATION OF PLANTS. 


REGULATIONS RELATING TO THE INTRODUCTION OF TREES, PLANTS, AND FRurrs into 
SourH AUSTRALIA, 
1, In these regulations the following words in inverted commas have the meanings set 
against them respectively, that is to say :— 
“Minister” means the Minister of Education and Agriculture or the Minister for the 
time being controlling the Department of Education and Agriculture. 
“Tnspector” means an inspector appointed under ‘‘The Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable 
Protection Act, 1885.” 
“Disease” and ‘ Insect” have the meanings respectively assigned to them by section 3 of 
the said Act. 
2(a) The introduction into South Australia of grape vines and any portions thereof, from 


any country or place, is absolutely prohibited. 

(b) Living trees, plauts, or portions thereof (not being grape vines or portions thereof), and 
fruits (not being grapes) may be introduced into South Australia from any country or place 
under and subject to these regulations, but not otherwise. 

(c) Living trees, plants, and portions thereof (not being fruit) shall (unless sent by post) only 
be introduced into South Australia at Port Adelaide, 

(d) All living trees, plants, or portions thereof, intended for introduction into South 
Australia must, prior to being landed or introduced, be thoroughly cleansed of soil: Provided 
always that any inspector may admit plants growing in pots, if in his opinion there is no danger 
in importing them. : 

8, All living trees or plants, or portions thereof, or fruits introduced into South Australia 
from any country or place shall, on being landed or introduced, be forthwith delivered into the 
custody of some officer of Customs, and shall, at the expense of the importer or consignee 
thereof, be conveyed in original unopened packages to such place as the Minister shall direct. 

4, An inspector shall examine such trees, plants, or portions thereof, or fruits, and may treat 
such trees, plants, or portions thereof, or fruits, in such manner as he may think desirable, or 
may order that such trees or plants, or portions thereof, or fruits, and the boxes or packages in 
which they were packed, or either of them, shall be destroyed by fire if, in his opinion, there is 
any danger in importing them. : 

is}, The expense of conveying such trees, plants, portions thereof, or feuits to the place fixed 
for their examination, and of the examination and treatment or destruction thereof, shall be 
borne by the consignee or introducer thereof, and shall be paid before they are delivered to such 
consignee or introducer. : ' 

6. No person shall be entitled to any compensation by reason of the destruction of any tree, 
plant, portion thereof, or fruits, or of any box or package under these regulations. 


REGULATIONS FOR PREVENTING THE SPREAD OF InsECTS AND DISEASES. 
7. No person shall keep or sell. or expose or offer for sale, or in any manner cause the 
distribution of any living insect of the kind prohibited in any stage of its existence, or any tree, 
plant, or fruit infested with or affected by any insect or disease. : 


PENALTIES. 


8. Any person guilty of any breach of the above regulations is liable to a penalty of not less 
than £5 nor more than £100, or to be imprisoned for any period not exceeding six months. 


REPEAL. 
9. The ee unubDe relating to the introduction of trees, fruits, and plants into South 
Australia, made by proclamation dated the 21st day of November, 1900, and published in the 
Government Gazette on the 6th day of December, 1900, are hereby repealed. 


PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Curator of the Botanic Gardens desires to state that, a new aviary 
having been erected in the Gardens, he will be glad to receive birds in exchange 
for plants. 


Birds may be put on rail or boat, addressed to 
Tnx Curator, Boranic Garpens, BrisBane, 
and freight will be settled on delivery in Brisbane. 


PLANT FOR DRY COUNTRY. 

The Curator of the Botanic Gardens announces that he has for distribu- 
tion seeds of a species of melon which is found in the arid region of South 
Africa known as the Kalihara Desert, and which renders existence and trayel 
possible in that waterless country. He will be glad to send seeds to any 
person who will deposit them in sandy and waterless districts in Queensland. 

The Hon. F. R. Moor, of the Natal House of Assembly and a member of 
the Natal Government, lately visiting Brisbane, states that this melon is the 
greatest boon which can be bestowed on an arid region. ome 
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SEEDS AND PLANTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


The Department of Agriculture having a quantity of seed and plants of 
Ceara Rubber (Manihot Giazioviz) and suckers of Manilla Hemp and Sisal 
Hemp for gratuitous distribution, intending planters are requested to make 
early application for the same to the Under Secretary for Agriculture, or to the 
Manager, Kamerunga State Nursery, Cairns. 


NOTICES, 


To enable recipients of the Queensland Agricultural Journal to have the 
half-yearly volume bound, covers in boards and cloth will be supplied from 
this office on application to the Under Secretary for Agriculture. Applica- 
tions must be accompanied by a remittance of SrxpeNnce to cover cost. For 
the convenience of those who are not within reach of a bookbinder, a Special 
Cover has been designed, which obviates the necessity for binding. ‘These 
covers will be supplied at Nryupence each. 


All communications on matters connected with the literary department of 
the Queensland Agricultural Journal must be addressed to the Editor. Ques- 
tions or articles referring to stock should be addressed to the Chief Inspector 
of Stock ; and all departmental inquiries are to be sent to the Under Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture. 


For the information of those who are desirous of communicating with the 
managers of State farms, we give their names and addresses below :—Queéns- 
land Agricultural College, Gatton, principal, J. Mahon; Inspector of State 
Farms, Department of Agriculture, W. Soutter; Westbrook State Farm, West- 
brook, manager, C. Ross; Biggenden State Farm, Biggenden, manager, Henry 
A Tardent; Hermitage State Farm, Warwick, manager, H. C. Quodling ; 
Gindie State Farm, manager, lt) Jarroit; Inspector under the Diseases in 


Plants Act, Cairns, J. Henderson; KXamerunga State Nursery, Cairns, over- 
seer, G. B. Brooks 


SEED WHEAT AND BARLEY. 


Farmers desirous of obtaining pure seed wheat can obtain the following 
varieties at the 


State Farm, Hermrrace, Warwicr, 
on application to the manager, Hermitage :— 


WHEATS. 
MARSHALL'S No. 3 ALLORA SPRING 
MARSHALL'S No. 8 BELATOURKA 
BUDD’S EARLY 
BARLEY. 
OLD ENGLISH CHEVALIER NEPAUL 
SEA OF AZOF : HALLOWS IMPROVED 


CHILIAN 


PRICE of wheat and barley 5s. per bushel f.o.b. the railway. 

A small quantity is also available at the State Farm, Westbrook. 

All applications for Seed Wheat must reach the Manager by the First day 
of June, the quantity for distribution being limited. 


aay, 


By Authority: Epmunp Grxcory, Government Printer, William street, Brisb 
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Public Announcements. 


The Editor will be glad to receive any papers of special merit which may 
be read at meetings of Agricultural and Pastoral Associations in Queensland, 
reserving, however, the right to decide whether their value and importance 
will justify their publication. 


The Queensland Agricultural Journal will be supplied tc all members of 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies who do not derive their livelihood 
solely from the land, on payment, in advance, of an annual subscription of 5s. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements which relate wholly to the sale of Agricultural Machinery, 
Seeds, Plants, Manures, Farm Stock, Feeding Stuff, &c., will be inserted in the 
Journal at the following rates :— 

Full page, per issue... ... 00 a 
Half page, per issue ... xn) x 21 
Quarter page, per issue 500 a 1 10 


On advertisements standing for six months a discount of 15 per cent. will 
be allowed, and 25 per cent. on those inserted for twelve months. 


LIST OF AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL, AND PASTORAL 
SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS IN QUEENSLAND. 


ee ee 


Postal Address. Name of Society. Name of Socretary. pe et 
Allora ... | Central Downs Agricultural and Horticultural | J. H. Buxton... ..| 6 Feb, 
Association 
Ayr ... ... | Lower Burdekin Farmers’ Association ... | Winsor H. Wilmington 
Beaudesert ... oran we Albert Pastoral and Agricultural | M. Hinchcliffe ... | 28 June 
. ociety 
Beenleigh ... Rte et Pastoral Society of Southern | Wilson Holliday ...| 30 Aug 
ueenslan 
Biggenden ... | Biggenden Agricultural and Pastoral Society | C. J. Stephensen ... | 12 a 13 
une 
Biggenden ... | Biggenden Farmers’ Association ae an ONES an ah 
Birthamba ...|South Kolan Agricultural and General |G. W. Nixon 
Progress Association 
Blackall ... | Barcoo Pastoral Society ... an are ... |B. Clewett oad) : 
Boonah || Fassifern and Dugandan Agricultural and | J. A. McBean — ... | 14 and 15 
Pastoral Association June 
Bowen ... | Bowen Fruitgrowers and Farmers’ Association| W. 8. Palmer a5 
Bowen ... | Pastoral, Agricultural, and Mining Association| H. C, P. Crees «.. | 29 Aug. 
Bowen’ | Proserpine Farmers and Settlers’ Association | Joseph Cooper 
Booyal ... | Booyal Farmers’ Progress Association ... | Thos, Skillington ’ 
Brisbane... | Horticultural Society of Queensland... «.- Dike Baileys ers SF anait 
ani ay. 
Brisbane... Sou Acclimatisation Society ... _ ...| E. Grimley .. 9... 
Brisbane... | National Agricultural and Industrial Asso- J. W. Swain... we | 21 to 24 
ciation of Queensland May 
Brisbane ... | Queensland Fruit and Economic Plantgrowers’ J. F. Cooksley 
Association 
Brisbane ...| Queensland Stockbreeders and Graziers’ ¥, A. Blackman 
Association : 


Oe 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES—continued. 


Postal Address, Name of Society. Name of Secretary. patelot 
Brisbane... | United Pastoralists’ Association Fredk. Ranson 
Bundaberg .. ol REA Ae ae Se and Industrial Society H. E. Ashley 
Bundaberg ... | Council of Agriculture ae R. G. Curtis ... 
Bundaberg ... | Woonzarra Canegrowers and Farmers’ Asso- | W. H. Dart ... 
ciation 
Burpengary... | Burpengary Farmers’ Association C.H. Ham ... 
Byrnestown... | Byrnestown Farmers’ Progress Association ... | J. Dutfiicy 
Caboolture ... | Caboolture Farmers’ Association .|G. Mallet... 
Cairns . | Aloombah Farmers’ Association Chas. R. Spencey 
Cairns ... | Cairns Agricultural, Pastoral, and “Mining A. J. Draper.. 5 and 6 
Association ; ept. 
Cairns . | Cairns District Coffee-growers’ Association ... | W. A. Hannam 
Cairns Cairns District United Farmers’ Association | Win. Griffin 
Cairns ...| Hambledon Planters’ Association A. M. Stephens... 
Charleville .. | Central Warrego Pastoral and Agricultural E. F. C. Manning ... | 25 and 26 
Association : May 
Charters Charters Towers Pastoral, Agricultural, and | Alan B. Bright 15, 16, 17 
Towers Mining Association May 
Childers ... | Isis Agricultural Association ... H. atte th 
Childers : Doe at Branch, Isis Agricultural Asso- | W. T. H. Job 
Childers... Childers Mill Branch, Isis Agricultural Asso- | H. Epps 
ciation 
Clermont ...| Peak Downs Pastoral, Horticultural, and | F. Leysley 
Agricultural Society 
Clermont ...| Peak Downs Dairymen and Settlers’ Asso-| A. G. Pursell 
ciation : 
Clifton -| Darling Downs Pastoral, Agricultural, and | P. McCauley... 
Industrial Association 
Cooktown ... eds District Pastoral and Agricultural | W.R. Humphreys ... 
ociety 
Cooran .. | Cooran Progress and Agricultural Association | Thos. Smith ... 
Cordalba_... | Cordalba Farmers’ Association B. Goodliffe ... 
Crow’s Nest | The Crow’s Nest Agricultural and Horticnl- | James Gleeson 
tural Society : 
Currajong ... | Currajong Farmers’ Progress se ieecinon . | Wm. Howard 
Cunnamulla | South Warrego Pastoral Association .. J. Winward ... 
Dalby .| Northern Downs Pastoral and Agricultural |W. M. Alexander .., | 31 Juiy & 
Association J 1 Aug. 
Dallarnil Dallarnil Farmers’ Association . | W. E. Burton 
Scrub, vid 
Deg: ilbo 
Deception Ba Bay| Deception Bay Farmers’ Association ., ..| B. J. T. Liscombe ... 
Degilbo District Farmers’ Association .| E. P. Itzstein O27; fa 28 
1 Dec. 
Forest Hill ... | Forest Hill Farmers’ Progress Association ...| D. S. Foreman 
Gayndah ...|Gayndah Agricultural and Horticultural | J. C. Kerr 
Association 
Gladstone ... | Gladstone Pastoral and Agricultural Associa- | W. J. Manning 
tion 
Gooburrum, | Gooburrum Farmers and Canegrowers’ Asso- | W, J. Tutin ... 
Bundaberg ciation 
Goondiwindi Beene River Pastoral and Agricultural A. Warden 
ociety 
Gympie . | Agricultural, Mining, and Pastoral Society | F. Vaughan ... 2 | A ene 29 
ug. 
Gympie _... | Chatsworth Farmers’ Progress Association ... | William Bellman 
Gympie... | Deep Creek Farmers’ Progress Association .. || Hy. Jackson ... h 
Gympie... (pani Horticultural Society .. Eye .| Charles Brasth ¢ oh eat 26 
pri 
Gympie .. | The Pie and Eel Creek Farmers’ iN GeO Wm. H. Ryan a5 
Gympie Gympie Central Farmers and Progress Asso- | J. Howards Maynard 
ciation 
Haslemore, Herbert River Farmers’ League . | Alfred Henry 
Victoria 
Herbert Riv. 
Helidon __ ... | Helidon Scrub Farmers’ Progress SSE Jas. Tysoo... 
Herbert River | Halifax Planters’ Club... ... ... | H. G. Faithful 
Herbert River | Macnade Farmers’ Association... a Havin S. Waller 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES—continued. 
Postal Address. Name of Society, Name ct Secretary. elt 

Herbert River Ripple Creek Farmers’ Association ... ... | J. W. Grimes ie 
Herberton ...| Mining, Pastoral, and Agricultural Associa-! John M. Hollway ... | 14 goad 15 
tion " ay 
Hodgson .| Hodgson Farmers’ Association ... “ee ... | C.W. Nimmo 
Hughenden... | Hughenden Pastoral and Agricultural Asso- | H. P. Blackall 7 and 8 
ciation May 
Ingham Herbert River Farmers’ Association ... xy 15 
Ingham Herbert River Pastoral and Agricultural | P. J. Cochrane Sept. 
Association (Agricultural Show) 
Ipswich . | Ipswich and West Moreton Agricultural and | P. W. Cameron . | 27 Sept. 
Horticultural Society 
Ipswich . | Queensland Pastoral and Agricultural Society | Elias Harding wee | 14 pone 15 
; ug.) 
Kandanga Kandanga Farmers’ Association N. Rasmussen 
ieee G yaarie) 
olan ... | Kolan Canegrowers and Farmers’ Association | C. Marks 
Ladeside Mungore Farmers’ Association... |... ...| I. M. Robinson... 
Laidley . | Lockyer Agricultural and Industrial Society | John Fielding .| 14 and 15 
(Annual Show, Laidley) May 
Loganholme... | Logan Farming and Industrial Association ...| F. W. Peek ... ... 
Longreach ... | Longreach Pastoral and Agricultural Society | J. P. Peterson .|17 pa 18 
ril 
Lucinda Point | Victoria Farmers’ Association ... tis ... | W..S. C. Warren : 
Mackay Agricultural, Pastoral, and Mining Association | F. Black eat Ls 
Mackay Pioneer River Farmers’ Association .., .. | H. Swayne .| 4, 5, and 
. : Jul 
Mackay... The Mackay and District Horticultural Society | Fred. Bourne M 
Mapleton, vid | Mapleton and Dulong Fruitgrowers and | W. J. Smith... 
ambour ‘armers’ Progress Association 
Maryborough | Dairymen’s Association... ... a .. |G. E. Henty ... 
Maryborough | Maryborough Horticultural Society ... ... | H. A. Jones ... 
Maryborough | The Island Farmers’ Progress Association ... | C. A. Schmidt by 
Maryborough | Wide Bay and Burnett Pastoral and Agricul- | G. Willey . |10, 11, and 
‘ tural Society 12 July 
Miallo Miallo Progress Association... ae ... | E. F. Welchman 
Miara, ; Avondale Farmers and Planters’ Association | F. E. Eggar ... 
Yandaran 
Mitchell Mitchell and Maranoa Pastoral, Agricultural, | H. J. Corbett 
: and Vinegrowers’ Association 
Mosman River} Mosman River Farmers’ Association ... ... | Geo. W. Muntz 
Mount Cotton | Mount Cotton and Tingalpa Division Fruit- W. E. Burns... 
growers and Farmers’ Association 
Mount Mee... | Mount Mee Farmers’ Association ... ... | R. Thomas 
Mount Morgan| Mount Morgan Agricultural, Pastoral, and | J. 8. Lyle 16 and 17 
Poultry Society Aug. 
Nambour ...| The Rosemount Association ... an ... | George Etheridge 
Nambour ° ... | The Nambour, Blackall Range, and Moreton | J. R. Isgar .. 
Agricultural, Mining, and Pastoral Society 
Nanango N ae Agricultural, Pastoral, and Mineral | J. W. Sigley ... 1 Aug. 
ociety 
Nerang ... | South Queensland and Border Pastoral and | W. J. Browne 5 Oct. 
Agricultural Society ; 
North Isis ... | North Isis Canegrowers’ Association ... .. | W. J. Young 
North Pine ... | Moreton Agricultural, Horticultural, and In-|J. Duffield... 
dustrial Association : f 
Palmwoods ... | Palmwoods Industrial Fruitgrowers’ Progress | Frank Shurvell 
Association : 
Pialba Pialba Farmers’ Association ... et ... | J. B, Stephens 
Pinbarren ...| Pinbarren Agricultural and Progress Asso- | H. Armitage, senr. ... 
ciation : 
Pittsworth ... | Pittsworth Pastoral, Agricultural, and Horti- 
cultural Association j 
Port Douglas } Pastoral, Agricultural, and Mining Association | W. H. Dorrat 2 Aug. 
Razorback ... |'The Razorback Fruitgrowers’ Association ... | Robert Tinning 
Rockhampton | Alton Downs Farmers’ Association ...... | i. J. Landsberg... 
Rockhampton Sauer Gperiene Farmers and Selectors’ | T. Whitely, Coowonga 
ssociation 
Rockhampton | Central Queensland Stockowners Association | R. R. Dawbarn 


re Pare Seer ee SEE OE er 


. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES—continued. 


Postal Address. Name of Society. Name of Secretary. Pe) 
Rockhampton | Rockhampton Agricultural Society ...  ...|R. R. Dawbarn ...| 4 June 
Roma ... | Western Pastoral and Agricultural Association | Angus McPherson ... 
of Queensland 
Roma ... | Yingerbay Farmers’ Association «. «| Alex. C. McIntyre ... 
Rosewood ...| Farmers’ Club... or ar A} ... | P. H, Adams... ... | 26 Sept. 
Southport ... | Southport Horticultural Society ne ... | E. Fass $0 ... | 19 April 
Springsure ... | Queensland Pastoral Society .., 3h ...| GR, Milliken re 
Stanthorpe ... eae Pastoral, Agricultural, and Mining | Geo. Simcocks tt: eine & 
ciety eb. 
Stanthorpe ... Semana Horticultural and Viticultural | R. Hoggan ine 
ociety 
Stanwell ... | The Stanwell Agricultural Society ... _...| A. Spanner ... 
St. George ... | Balonne Pastoral and Agricultural Association | 'T. M. Cummings 
Tinana ... | Tinana Fruitgrowers and Farmers’ Association| H. G. Habler 
Toowoomba... | Darling Downs Horticultural Association ...| H. Hopkins .. ie 
Toowoomba... | Drayton and Toowoomba Agricultural and| W. G. Searle ... | 23 and 24 
Horticultural Society Jan. 
Toowoomba... | Royal Agricultural Society of Queensland ... | F. Burtt me. thy 6, Q and. 
ug. 
Townsville .... | Townsville Pastoral, Agricultural, and Indus- | J. N. Parkes .. ...| 5 and 6 
trial Association (formerly North Queensland June 
Pastoral and Agricultural Association) 
Upper North | Upper North Pine Farmers’ Association ... | J. Skerman ... 
ine ‘ 
Wallumbilla | Wallumbilla Selectors’ League ay ... | George Dalziel ct) 
Warwick ...| Eastern Downs Horticultural and Agricul- | J. Selke ax ... | 30 and 31 
" tural Association Jan. 
Wellington Nyelitnetor Point Agricultural, Horticultural, | F. W. Wort ... ... | 29 June 
Point and Industrial Association 
Woodford ...| Woodford Progressive Industrial Association | E. Heaton... rr 
Woombye ...| Maroochie Pastoral, Agricultural, Horticul-| Ernest E. Dalton ... | 16 May 
tural, and Industrial Association 
Woombye ...| Woombye Fruitgrowers’ Association ... -...| P. 9. Hungerford 
Woowoonga | Woowoonga Scrub Farmers’ Associatio: ... |G. T; Worth ... 
Zillmere —... | Zillmere Horticultural Society me ... | W. H. Whereat 


GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURAL LABORATORY. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE Cen OF SAMPLES, AND SCALE 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

1. All analyses will be carried out in the order in which the samples are received 
at the Laboratory, with the exception of perishable substances like sugar-cane juice, 
milk, &¢., which will be analysed immediately after arrival. 

2. Should any person wish for an immediate analysis, the fee, charged in accord- 
ance with the scale of fees below, will be increased by 50 per cent. 

3. The samples may be forwarded by parcel post or by rail, carriage paid, to the 


: Under Secretary for Agriculture, Brisbane, 
or direct to the : 

Agricultural Chemist, Chemical Laboratory, Agricultural College, Gatton. 
In all cases a letter, giving full instructions as to the information required, and 
enclosing the prescribed fee, must be sent at the same time. ‘ 

‘4, Analyses will only be carried out if these instructions are adhered to, and if the 
samples are taken in accordance with further instructions issued below. 


SCALE OF FEES. 


lime, and total matter, insoluble in HCl 2 0 0 
Or estimation of lime, potash, phosphoric acid, nitrogen ... 2 2 0 

Soil and subsoil—Partial analyses of the two samples according to 
either the one or the other of above eight schemes... eye} 0 


Soil—Partial chemical analysis, estimation of humus, nitrogen, 
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SCALE OF FEES—continued. 


. £ os. d. 
Soil—Complete chemical analysis, giving moisture, humus, nitrogen, 
and all the mineral constituents soluble in hydrochloric 

acid ... oi: os, cur! an ca) an oe - 3 Bw 

Soil and subsoil—Complete chemical analysis ... bbe 0 


Soil—Complete chemical analysis, as above; mechanical analysis, 
separation into gravel, sand, clay; and physical properties, 
as capacity for water, capillary and absorptive power, &c. 4 4 0 


Soil and subsoil—Complete chemical analysis, as above; mechanical 
analysis, separation into gravel, sand, clay ; and physical 
properties, as capacity for water, capillary and absorptive 


power, &c. rs P “wu wo 
Water—Partial analysis, giving total solids, loss on ignition, 
chlorine, ammonia, and albuminoid ammonia i ne 0 


Water—Complete analysis (without bacteriological examination)... 3 3 0 
Manures—As bone ash, bonemeal, superphosphates, Thomas slag, 
kainite, ammonia salts, meatworks refuse, &c. 


Complete analysis, giving moisture, ash, sand, organic matter, 
phosphoric acid (soluble and insoluble), nitrogen, lime, 


potash 2 22 0 
Determination only of— 
Moisture 05 0 
Sand 050 
- Nitrogen... "1 ate “th oD of oe ap WW 46 13 
Potash 3x: an 08 6 
Total phosphoric acid .... on 015 0 
Phosphoric acid (citrate soluble 015 0 
Phosphoric acid (water soluble) ie eORLONEO 
Food stuffs—Complete analysis, giving moisture, albuminoids, oil 
or fat, carbohydrates, ash, raw and digestible fibre re 20 
Estimation only of— 

Moisture 05 0 
Albuminoids fs rs 010 0 
Oilor fat... 08 30 07 6 
Ash ... . D 05 0 
Total fibre ... 07 6 
Digestible fibre at 07 6 
Sugar-cane, sugar-beet, megass—Analysis of .. ee i ap ba. 
If more than one sample, every additional sample ... 010 6 

Sugar-cane juice—Estimation of cane-sugar, fruit-sugar, total solids, 
water, quotient of purity, % Brix or Beaume Se pe ORLOMRO, 
If more than one sample, every additional sample ... 0 7 6 
Sugars, massecuites, molasses, jellies—Analysis of ths op tk ib QW 
If more than one sample, every additional sample ... 015 0 
Milk, butter, cheese—Complete commercial analysis... ..  ... 1 1 0 
Tanning materials—Assay oftannin ... .. .. .. .«. 10 0 
Soaps—Commercial analysis irs nS wo BTS fe .. 110 0 
Limestone, eoment, clay, marls, &. ... 30 an aD or 0 0 


‘The fee for any other analytical work not mentioned may be learned on application. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR TAKING AND COLLECTING OF SAMPLES. 


SOILS AND SUBSOILS. 


In order to obtain a fair average sample of the soil from a bloek of land, as nearly 
as possible equal quantities of soil are collected from various parts of the field. 


A rough sketch of the field, paddock, or block of land from which the samples 
were taken should accompany the samples. The spots where the samples were taken 
-are marked on this plan and are numbered. This sketch plan should also indicate - 
position of roads, creeks, gullies, ridges, general fall, and aspect of the land, ke, ~ 


. 
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_ Should the soil in various parts of the block show a very marked difference, it 
will be necessary to divide the block into two, rarely in more, parts. Should the 
different soil occur only in a small patch, this sample may be left out. 


_ _ Not less than three samples should be taken in each section. A greater number 
is to be preferred, as a better average will be obtained. 


At the places chosen for the taking of the samples the surface is slightly scraped 
sae a aes tool, to remove any surface vegetation which has not as yet become part 
of the soil. 


Vertical holes from 10 to 18 inches square are dug in the ground to a depth of 
2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet. : 


The holes are dug out like post-holes; an Gas facilitates the operation 
considerably, and the holes may be trimmed with the spade afterwards. 


Careful note of the appearance of the freshly cut soil and subsoil should be taken. 
The depth of the real cil which in most cases is easily distinguished, is also measured 
and noted for each hole. Note how deep the roots of the surface vegetation reach into 
the soil. If the soil changes gradually into the subsoil, as is the case in some places 
where the soil is of very great depth, this line of division is guessed approximately, or 
it is best to take the soil uniformly to a depth of 12 inches. 


With a spade a slice of soil is now cut off and put on toa clean bag. The same is done 
with the subsoil, and the slice is taken from where the soil ends (or 12 inches) to the 
bottom of the hole, and this subsoil placed on another bag. _ Stones over the size of a 
pea may be picked out, the rough quantity of such stones estimated, and a few enclosed 
with the samples. Fine roots must not be taken out from the soil samples, ‘The same 
operation is repeated at the other places chosen. ‘Take careful note and description of 
soils in each hole, as numbered and marked on plan given. The samples of. soil 
collected on the-one bag are thoroughly mixed by breaking up any large clods, and - 
about 10 lb. of the mixture put into a clean canvas bag, which is securely tied up and 
labelled. The same is done with the samples of subsoil collected on the other bag. 


All the samples collected are afterwards placed in a wooden box. 


It is important to use clean bags and clean boxes, and also that the samples should 
not be left in the neighbourhood of stables or manure heaps. 


A short description of the land must accompany the samples and the sketch plan. 
In the case of cultivated land, state how long the”land has been under cultivation, 
what crops were chiefly grown, result of such crops, was any manure applied, when, 
and what sort, and in what quantities per acre. In the case of virgin zai state if the 
land was heavily timbered or not, ringbarked, if scrub or forest land, what sort of 
timber was ehiefly growing on the land. In all cases a description of the neighbouring 
land, outcropping rocks, &c., are of great value. Also state if the land is naturally or 
artificially drained or not; describe the land as regards its position to hills, roads, 
creeks, ridges, &c. Only by adhering strictly to these instructions, and by giving 
minute details, can benefit be derived from the soil analyses. 


WATER. ; 
It is best to collect and forward samples of water for analysis in stoppered glass 
bottles, generally known as Winchester quarts. 


The bottles have to be perfectly clean, and stoppers must fit well. Corks should 
be avoided, but if used must be new and well washed with the water before being used 
for closing the bottle. . 


When taking waters from taps, pumps, bores, the water must be allowed to run _ 
for a while before taking the sample. When taking the water out of a well, pond, or 
river, the bottle is completely immersed, but care must be taken not to disturb the 
mud or sediment at the bottom of the water. Before the sample is actually collected, 
the bottle is rinsed three times with the water, filling each time about one-third full. 
The bottle is then filled within about 1 inch from the top; the stopper is inserted and 
securely tied down with a clean piece of linen or ealico. 

The stopper must not be fastened or luted with sealing-wax, paste, plaster of 

aris, &c. 
yi MANURES. 

When taking samples of artificial manures from bags, the samples must be taken 
from different bags and at different places of the bag and not only from the top; oF 
the contents are emptied on a heap and mixed up well and the sample then taken-— 
About 1 to 2 lb. put into a ¢ ean bag should be forwarded for analysis. 
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FOOD STUFFS, Ero. 

It is always important to obtain good average samples, and this can only be done 
by great care in taking the samples from different places, mixing well, and taking a 
small part of the mixture. his method would apply to any dry foodstuff—as 

ains of any kind, peas, beans, chaff, pollard, meal, &c. For the analysis of green 
‘oods—as green hay, sorghum, silage—it is best to make a mixture of the sample by 
passing it through a chaffcutter, and by taking an accurately weighed quantity—say 
Ib. This quantity is then dried in the sun, taking care that nothing is lost, and when 
dry put in a bag and forwarded for analysis, stating how much of the original green 
stuff the total amount of the dried material sent represents. The green samples may 
also be forwarded without drying in fruit-preserving jars. 

To collect information about value of green manures, it is best to plot out exactly 
one square yard in the field covered with the plant, not picking out a position where 
the growth is very heavy or poor, but about a fair average. Four pegs are driven 
into the ground at the four corners, and string stretched between them; with a sharp 
spade all the plants are cut along the strings, so as to get really the growth of 1 
square yard. ‘The plants are all collected and accurately weighed, passed through a 
chaffcutter, and the rae for analysis taken as above described. In many cases 
the roots may be also pulled out, weighed separately, and a samplé forwarded. 

The samples must be accompanied by a description of the crop—when planted, 
how old when cut, if the land was manured or not, weight of crop per acre or per 
sues yard, and weight of the sample forwarded when in its green state. In the case 
of green manures itis generally best to take the samples just after flowering, and 
immediately before ploughing in. 

Samples of Sugar-cane, Sorghum, §c., are sent in bundles of six to ten whole 
stalks, wrapped up in sacks. Give nature, variety, and age of the crop. 

Samples of Sugar-cane Juice, as, for instance, obtained at the rollers of sugar-mill, 
must be sent in clean bottles holding about a pint of juice. The juice may be pre- 
served by the addition of a drop or two of formaline, or by sterilising the juice by 
heating the bottle containing the juice, before corking up, in a bucket or pan of warm 
water, gradually raising the heat until the juice in the bottle reaches a temperature of 
about 140 degrees Fahr. ; 

Samples of Miik or Cream, for analysis, are best preserved by addition of a few 
drops of formaline solution ; other preservatives should not be used. 

Should a sample be taken with the view of checking the composition of an article 
to be sold or bought—for instance, the value of amaure sold and guaranteed to contain 
a certain amount of fertilising substances—an average sample must first be taken by 
the buyer in presence of the vendor. ‘This sample is to be divided into three portions, 
each portion Bane securely fastened, marked, and sealed by both parties, each retain- 
ing a portion for further reference, and-forwarding the third sample to be analysed. 


NOTICES. 


To enable recipients of the Queensland Agricultural Journal to have the 
half-yearly volume bound, covers in boards and cloth will be supplied from ~ 
this office on application to the Under Secretary for Agriculture. Applica- 
tions must be accompanied by a remittance of SrxpEnce to cover cost. For 
the convenience of those who are not within reach of a bookbinder, a Special 
Cover has been designed, which obviates the necessity for binding. ‘These 
covers will be supplied at Nrverencn each. 

All communications on matters connected with the literary department of 
the Queensland Agricultural Journal must be addressed to the Editor. Ques- 
tions or articles referring to stock should be addressed to the Chief Inspector 
of Stock ; and all departmental inquiries are to be sent to the Under Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture. 

For the information of those who are desirous of communicating with the 
managers of State farms, we give their names and addresses below :—Queens- 
land Agricultural College, Gatton, principal, J. Mahon; Inspector of State 
Farms, Department of Agriculture, W. Soutter; Westbrook State Farm, West- 
brook, manager, C. Ross; Biggenden State Farm, Biggenden, manager, 
G. B. Brooks; Hermitage State Farm, Warwick, manager, H. C. Quodling; — 
Gindie State Farm, manager, R. Jarrott; Inspector under the Diseases in 
Plants Act, Cairns, J. Henderson; Kamerunga State Nursery, Cairns, over- 
seer, 
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Department of Agriculture, 
Brisbane, 28th January, 1901. 


BURSARIES, QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


An Examination will be held on the 27th June next, in Brisbane and elsewhere, 
-as may be decided upon, according to the localities where the candidates reside, for 
four Bursaries at the Queensland Agricultural College. These entitle the holders to 
free board and instruction as resident students, and are tenable during good behaviour 
-and the pleasure of Parliament for a period of three years. Candidates must not be 
‘less than fourteen or more than sixteen years of age on the 30th June, 1901. 

Application for examination must reach the Under Secretary for Agriculture, 
Brisbane, not later than the 17th May next, and must be accompanied by (1) a 
‘certiticate of birth; (2) proof that the applicant has resided for two years in Queens- 
land, or that his parents have resided there for three years preceding the Examination— 
this certificate to be attested by a magistrate; (3) a medical certificate that he is of 
sound constitution and in good health. ; 

The Examination will cover the following subjects :— Writing, arithmetic, Hnglish 
composition, geography, and the elements of agriculture. Candidates not obtaining 
at least fifty per centum of marks in the elements of agriculture will fail in the 
competition. The questions set in agriculture will be based only on Professor 
Tanner’s three text-books on the subject, namely :—‘“ The Alphabet of the Principles 
of Agriculture”; ‘Further Steps in the Principles of Agriculture’; and ‘“ Elementary 
School Readings on the Principles of Agriculture.’ In all other subjects the standard 
will be the course prescribed for pupils of the fifth class in the Queensland State Schools. 

AnituMmetic.—l. Colenso’s Shilling Arithmetic. 2. Longmans’ Junior School 
Mensuration. : 

Gxrocrapuy.—J. B. Fewing’s Handbook of Geography for Fifth Class. 

Eneuish Composirion.—Longmans’ Junior School Composition. 

Further particulars on application to the Under Secretary. 


J. V. CHATAWAY, 
Secretary for Agriculture. 


SEED WHEAT AND BARLEY. 


Farmers desirous of obtaining pure seed -wheat can obtain the following 
varieties at the 
Snare Farm, Hermirace, Warwick, 
on application to the manager, Hermitage :— 


WHEATS. 
MARSHALL'S No. 3 ALLORA SPRING 
MARSHALL'S No.8 - : BELATOURKA 
BUDD’S EARLY 
BARLEY. 
OLD ENGLISH CHEVALIER NEPAUL 
SEA OF AZOF HALLOT’S IMPROVED 


’ CHILIAN 
PRICE of wheat and barley 5s. per bushel f.0.b. the railway. 
A small quantity is also available at the State Farm, Westbrook. 


All applications for Seed Wheat must reach the Manager by the First day 
of June, the quantity for distribution being limited. 


PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENT. 


_The Curator of the Botanic Gardens desires to state that, a new aviary 
haying been erected in the Gardens, he will be glad to receive birds in exchange 
for plants. 


Birds may be put on rail or boat, addressed to 
THe Curator, Boranic GARDENS, BrisBaNnr, 
and. freight will be settled on delivery in Brisbane. 


= 


By Authority: Epaunp Grxcony, Government Printer, William street, Brisbane. Yy | 


Royal Botanic Gardens V' Victoria 
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